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FILIAL  RESPECT  AND  GRATITUDE 


PREFACE. 


On  admission  to  the  medical  college  the  student  is  expected 
to  have  some  knowledge  of  physics.  Experience  shows  that  a 
part  of  this  information— concerned  with  chemical  questions  and 
having  toxicologic  and  therapeutic  interest — needs  to  be  refreshed 
and  enlarged. 

The  remarkable  developments  of  physical  science  in  recent 
years  have  furnished  the  practical  sciences  with  working  princi- 
ples of  great  value,  and  are  being  applied  successfully  to  biologic 
problems  in  bacteriology,  toxicology,  and  pharmacodynamics. 
Cryoscopy,  osmotic  pressure,  electrolytic  dissociation,  mass- 
action,  radio-activity,  have  not  been  recognized  hitherto  as  part 
of  the  preparatory  studies,  and  hence  should  find  a  place  in  the 
medical  text-book  to  the  extent,  at  least,  of  a  preliminary  state- 
ment of  the  principles  involved. 

It  is  desirable  that  some  exposition  should  be  given  of  the 
results,  as  well  as  an  underlying  knowledge  of  methods.  All 
that  has  been  included  within  the  scope  of  this  work  is  little 
more  than  a  foundation  for  those  who  choose  to  build  upon  it 
hereafter.  This  must  be  a  growing  class,  for  there  is  great  hope 
of  medical  progress  in  this  direction.  The  discoveries  of  Arrhe- 
nius.  Van  t'Hoff,  and  Ostwald  have  been  the  point  of  departure 
for  the  biologic  researches  of  Loeb  and  Pauli,  and  the  medical 
studies  of  Koranyi,  Hamburger,  and  Zikel.  Those  who  wish  to 
pursue  these  fascinating  studies  further  are  referred  to  Walker's 
Introduction  to  Physical  Chemistry;  H.  C.  Jones'  Elements  of 
Physical  Chemistry ;  Ostwald's  Principles  of  Inorganic  Chemistry ; 
and  Zikel's  Clinical  Osmology. 

It  cannot  be  taken  for  granted  that  all  beginners  in  medicine 
have  an  adequate  preparation  in  elementary  chemistry.  While 
the  number  of  those  unprepared  diminishes  annually,  it  will  be 
years  before  the  assumption  will  be  safe  that  the  teacher  of  phy- 
siologic chemistry  and  toxicology  in  the  medical  school  can  pro- 
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1 2  PREFACE. 

ceed  at  once  to  the  consideration  of  these  practical  applications 
of  the  science. 

In  the  present  work,  as  soon  as  may  be,  these  relationships 
arc  brought  to  the  front.  But  the  ground  must  first  be  laid  by 
the  elucidation  of  physical  and  chemical  philosophy.  For  lack 
of  space,  many  things  have  been  omitted  which  would  have  been 
included  had  the  work  been  intended  as  a  text-book  of  pure 
chemistry.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  consideration 
of  rare  elements  and  compounds  never  encountered  in  the  study 
and  practice  of  medicine.  A  due  sense  of  proportion  requires 
much  teaching  of  the  essentials  of  medical  chemistry  and  avoid- 
ance of  extraneous  matters  which  at  this  stage  only  complicate 
a  study  sufficiently  difficult  in  its  simplest  form. 

Much  of  the  text  relating  to  the  toxicolgy  of  mineral  corro- 
sives and  irritants  has  already  appeared  in  the  chapter,  by  the 
same  author,  in  Legal  Medicine  and  Toxicology,  by  Peterson  and 
Haines.  The  copious  bibliographic  references  there  given  have 
been  omitted  in  the  present  work — intended  primarily  as  a  text- 
book for  students.  A  part  of  the  chapter  on  the  Urine  appeared 
in  The  American  Text-book  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine, 
edited  by  Pepper.  Many  changes  and  revisions  have  been  made 
in  it  to  bring  it  up  to  the  line  of  present  knowledge. 
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MEDICAL  CHEMISTRY 

AND 

TOXICOLOGY. 


INTRODUCTION. 

MATTER  AND  FORCE. 

Matter  is  anything  that  has  weight,  or  anything  that  has 
length,  breadth,  and  thickness;  in  other  words,  anything  that 
occupies  space  and  is  perceptible  to  the  senses.  Experience 
shows  that  the  different  kinds  of  matter  undergo  constant  change 
analogous  to  the  moods  and  affections  of  the  mind. 

Matter  is  never  absolutely  at  rest.  If  not  the  body  in  its  mass, 
at  least  its  particles  are  in  incessant  agitation. 

Force  is  that  which  acts  upon  or  moves  matter.  Some  of 
these  material  changes  are  said  to  be  physical,  and  others  are 
called  chemical.  For  the  sake  of  simplicity,  those  changes  called 
physical  are  dealt  with  in  that  branch  of  science  known  as  physics^ 
but  as  some  of  them  are  very  closely  related  to  chemical  changes, 
a  thorough  study  of  the  latter  necessarily  involves  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  physical  changes. 

METROLOGY. 

Chemistry  deals  with  the  composition  of  substances  and  the 
operations  of  a  force  which  in  action  produces  permanent  change 
of  constitution.  In  studying  the  composition  of  a  body,  the  prop- 
erties of  its  components,  and  the  operation  of  chemical  force,  there 
is  frequent  occasion  to  make  estimates  of  volume  and  weight,  and 
that  relation  between  the  two  called  specific  ^s^ravity.  Metrology  is 
the  science  which  deals  with  the  means  employed  for  this  purpose. 

Weights  and  the  Balance.— In  determining  the  quantity 
of  matter  present  resort  is  had  to  the  balance.  In  this  instrument 
an  inflexible  horizontal  beam  is  poised  at  its  middle  by  a  knife- 
edge,  resting  on  a  hard  plate  at  the  top  of  an  upright  support. 
The  beam  carries  at  each  end  a  scale-pan  suspended  by  cords 
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or  rods  to  the  sharp-edged  hook  which  freely  swings  from  a 
steel  pin. 

In  one  scale-pan  is  put  the  body  to  be  weighed,  in  the  other, 
masses  of  matter  called  weights  which  have  been  previously 
marked  according  to  some  standard.  If  the  gravitation  to  the 
earth  of  the  body  to  be  weighed  and  the  weight  be  equal,  the 
vertical  index  oscillates  evenly  over  its  graduated  arc,  and  the 
beam  comes  to  an  equipoise  in  a  horizontal  position. 

The  attraction  of  gravitation  is  directly  proportionate  to  the 
mass.  As  the  weight  of  a  body  is  the  effect  of  this  downward 
force,  it  is  plain  that  mass  and  weight  will  increase  and  diminish 
together.  A  double  amount  of  matter  requires  a  double  weight 
to  balance  it,  and  one-half  the  weight  equals  one-half  the  mass 
or  quantity  of  matter. 

The  Chemist's  Balance. — In  the  ordinary  balance,  the  poise  is 
not  disturbed  by  slight  variations  in  weight  Hence  for  commer- 
cial purposes,  where  time  is  to  be  saved  and  minute  quantities  are 
more  or  less  unimportant,  a  less  sensitive  instrument  is  preferred. 
But  in  chemical  analysis  accuracy  is  to  be  desired  above  all 
things.  For  this  purpose  the  beam  of  the  balance  is  made  as 
light  as  possible,  the  bearings  are  sharp  and  hard,  the  adjustments 
capable  of  being  brought  to  the  last  degree  of  refinement,  the  in- 
strument provided  with  appliances  for  arresting  its  action  at  will, 
and  the  whole  enclosed  in  a  glass  case  for  protection  from  dust, 
for  exclusion  of  moisture,  and  for  the  prevention  of  perturbations 
due  to  currents  of  air.  The  beam  is  usually  divided  by  notches 
into  tenths  so  as  to  carry  weights  shaped  as  riders,  which  latter 
lessen  in  value  as  they  are  moved  toward  the  center.  For 
instance,  a  rider  weighing  i  gram  in  the  pan  weighs  .9  gram  at 
the  first  notch  from  the  pan,  .8  gram  at  the  second,  .7  gram  at 
the  third,  and  .1  gram  at  the  last.  By  this  means  a  delicate 
chemical  balance  will  indicate  with  distinctness  -^  of  a  milligram, 
and  oven  less  weights  will  influence  it  sufficiently  to  show  a  va- 
riation in  the  position  of  the  index  as  it  moves  over  the  gradu- 
ated arc. 

Voltline. — The  quantity  of  space  which  a  body  fills  is  called 
its  volume  or  bulk.  In  estimating  volume,  vessels  of  different 
shapes  and  sizes  are  used.  These  vessels,  known  as  measures  of 
capacity,  arc  standardized  by  comparison  with  some  unit. 

Weights  and  Meastires. — Tlicre  are  two  systems  of  weights 
and  measures  in  u.se  among  physicians  and  pharmacists.  In  the 
United  States  the  prescriptions  usually  call  for  Apothecaries' 
Weights  and  Wine  Measure  with  the  common  standard  of  the 
graiu.  Very  rarely  the  decimal  system,  based  upon  the  meter, 
is  employed. 

In  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  working  formulas  are  given  in 
the  metric  system.     The  regulations  of  the  U.  S.  army  require 
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surgeons  to  write  prescriptions  in  the  decimal  system.  In  time, 
as  pharmacists  grow  accustomed  to  the  easy  calculations  of  a 
decimal  system,  it  will  probably  win  favor  enough  to  supplant 
others  now  in  vogue. 

The  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  Apothecaries'  system  of  weights  is 
derived  from  the  Troy  pound  of  twelve  ounces. 

Tabi-e  of  Apothecaries'  Weight. 

20  grains  =3:  gr.  xx  ^^  one  scruple  (9j). 

60  grains  =  ^iij  (3  scruples)  -=  one  dram  (^Uy. 

480  grains  =  zviij  (8  drams)  =  one  ounce  (4j). 

5760  grains  =  5xij  (12  ounces)  =  one  pound  (Ibj). 

In  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  and  in  commercial  transactions 
of  druggists  in  this  country,  the  weights  used  are  the  Avoirdupois 
pound,  ounce,  and  grain. 

If  the  difference  in  the  value  of  the  terms  ounce  and  pound  as 
used  in  the  United  States  and  in  Great  Britain  be  not  recognized, 
serious  errors  may  be  committed.  As  important  medical  works 
are  printed  in  both  countries,  addressed  in  the  same  language  to 
readers  in  both,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  should  exist  this 
difference  in  terminology  where  uniformity  and  precision  are  espe- 
cially to  be  desired.  The  special  amount  of  the  Avoirdupois  ounce 
is  usually  indicated  by  a  sign  different  from  that  employed  in  the 
Apothecaries' system :  As  one  c?^., standing  for  437.5  grains;  while 
3J  means  480  grains. 

Table  of  British  Pharmacopceia  Avoirdupois  Weight. 

437.5  grains     =r     one  ounce  (l  oz. ). 
7000     grains     =     16  oz.     =^     one  pound  com.  (1  lb. ) . 

The  Measures  of  Capacity  employed  in  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia 
are  derived  either  from  the  wine  gallon  or  from  the  metric  system. 

Table  of  Wise  Measure  (U.  S.  P.). 

I  minim   =r^  TTlJ  =         0.95  grains  of  water. 

60  minims  —  Tn.l>'  -- I3J  (fluidram)  =:        55.9        ••  " 

480  minims -:  fjviij  ^  f^j  (fluidounce)  =      455-7        "  ** 

7680  minims   -_- f^xvj  ^.  6j  (octarius  or  pintl  —    7291.2        "  " 

61440  minims  -  -  Oviij  .-  cong.  (congius  or  gallon)  --  58338.8        ♦*  " 

Originally  it  was  intended  that  one  minim  of  the  standard 
fluid,  water,  should  weigh  one  grain.  In  fact,  as  stated  in  the 
table,  under  ordinar\^  conditions  it  weighs  0.95  grains,  while  the 
fluidounce  weighs  only  455.7  grains.  There  is  a  much  wider  dis- 
crepancy between  the  pint  of  16  fluidounces  and  the  pound  of  12 
Troy  ounces.  In  order  to  make  terms  of  weight  and  measure 
more  easily  convertible,  the  British  Pharmacop(L'ia  uses  a  system 
in  which  the  fluidounce  of  water  weighs  an  Avoirdupois  ounce  of 
437-5  grains.     This  system  is  given  below : 
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Tablg  op  iMPetiiAL  MkASURK  (B.  p.). 

I  minim    —  min.  j  ^091  grains  of  water. 

60  minims  —  fl.  dr.  j  -^  ]tllx  =  54-68       •♦  " 

480  nnnims  =^  ft.  a*,  j  ^  'J^iij  =         437-65       "  '* 

9600  nunjms  =  Oj  =  f^»x  =       8750.00      "  " 

76800  minims  =  cong.  j  =  Oviij  =     70000.00      •'  '• 

A  pint  (if  water  is  not  a  pound  in  the  ./Xpothccarics'  system,  for 
the  Truy  pound  has  12  ounces,  while  a  Wine  Measure  pint  has  16 
ounces.  Hut  the  Avoirdupois  or  commercial  pound  is  16  ounces, 
which  i.s  nearer  the  weight  of  a  pint  of  water,  though  not  exactly 
equivalent.  The  Avoirdupois  pound  of  water  weighs  7291.2 
grains,  tliough  the  pound  weight  itself  is  equal  to  only  7000 
standard  gnuns. 

Approximate  Measures. 

A  wint^glnssful    is  equivalent  to  alwut  2  fluidounces, 
A  tablespoonluJ  "  *'        \  fluidnunce. 

A  ile.s.sertspfXJtiful  '•  **        2  Huidrams. 

A  teas(XK>(iful  "  ••        I  fluidram. 

The  metric  system  has  the  great  ad\'antages  of  a  common  unit 
for  measures  of  weight,  capacit)'.  length,  and  surface,  thus  per- 
mitting easy  conversion  of  one  into  terms  of  another. 

Not  only  Is  measuring  more  easily  done  than  weighing ;  it  is 
also,  as  a  rule,  more  accurately  done.  The  facility  in  calculation 
afforded  by  the  metric  system  is  especiall>' seen  in  the  conversions 
of  volumetric  analysis  which  enable  the  analvst,  by  careful  meas- 
urement, to  disfx^nse  with  the  weighing  of  precipitates.  Ail  the 
benefits  that  accrue  to  arithmetic  computations  b)'  a  decimal  sys- 
tem of  counting  (now  universal)  is  shared  by  our  American  diNi- 
sion  of  coins,  and  will  be  further  extended  wherever  the  metric 
system  of  weights  and  measures  is  adopted.  The  natural  conser- 
vatism of  the  English  race  has  delayed  its  general  adoption  in 
commerce,  in  medicine,  and  in  phamiacy,  but  in  chemical  and 
phy.sical  calculations  it  is  now  almost  universaJU'  emplo\ed. 

Metric  Ihiiis. — The  unit  of  length,  called  a  nutcr,  is  the  length 
of  a  standard  bar  of  metal  which  was  supposed  to  be  equal  to  one 
ten-millionth  part  of  the  distance  from  the  equator  to  the  pole. 
The  meter  is  really  the  length  of  a  certain  barof  ]>latinum  kept  by 
the  Department  of  Weights  and  Measures  in  Pari.s. 

The  unit  of  capacity,  called  a  liter,  is  the  cube  of  a  tenth  part 
of  a  meter. 

The  unit  of  weight,  called  a  grain,  is  the  weight  of  so  much 
distilled  water  at  its  maximum  density  (4'^  C)  as  will  fill  a  cube 
of  the  one-hundredth  part  of  a  meter.  In  taking  this  cubic  centi- 
meter of  water  as  a  unit  of  weight  a  simple  and  ver>'  desirable 
relationship  is  established  between  weights  and  measures. 

The  unit  of  surface,  called  the  arc,  is  the  square  of  ten  meters. 
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Decimal  Table. 

In  giving  names  to  the  decimal  multiples  a  Greek  numeral  is  prefixed  ;  -while 
those  of  the  subdivisions  are  formed  from  Latin  words  signifying  the  decimal  fractions. 


Length.  Weight. 

looo  =  kilometer kilogram  . 

lOO  =:  hectometer hecti^ram 

lo  =  decameter decagram 

I  :=  Meter Gram  .    . 

=  decimeter decigram 


Capacity. 
.  kiloliter. 
.  hectoliter. 
.  decaliter. 
,  Liter. 
.  deciliter. 


.01     =  centimeter centigram centiliter. 

.001  =  millimeter        ....  milligram milliliter. 

As  a  rule  the  terms  used  are  the  kilometer,  kilogram,  kiloliter, 
the  meter,  gram,  liter,  and  the  millimeter,  milligram,  cubic  centi- 
meter or  milliliter. 

Measures  of  Length. 

I  meter  =  10  decimeters  =  100  centimeters  =  iood  millimeters. 
I  meter  =  1.09363  yards  =  3.2809  feet  =  39.3709  inches. 


Measures  of  Capacity. 

I  cubic  meter  =  1000  liters  =  1,000,000  cubic  centimeters  =  1,000,000,000 
cubic  millimeters. 

I  liter  =  61.02705  cubic  inches  =-.  .035317  cubic  foot  =  1.76077  pints  =  .22097 
gallon. 

Measures  of  Wright. 

1  gram  rr=  weight  of  l  c.c.  of  water  at  4*  C. 

I  kil(^jam  =  looo  grams  =  100,000  centigrams  r=z  1,000,000  milligrams. 

I  kilf^;Tam  =  2.20462  pounds  =  35.2739  ounces  ■-=  15432.35  grains. 


Solids. 
T^r  grain 


grains 
<< 

scruple  (20  grs.) 
dram  Troy  ( 60  grs. ) 
ounce  Troy  ( 4S0  grs. ) 


I 

5 

10 
I 

I 
I 
I  ounce  Avoirdupois  (437.5  grs.)         = 

Liqaida. 

I  minim 

I  fluidram 

I  fluidounce 

4  fluidounces  (I  liter) 

8        "  (i    »  ) 

I  pint  {\  liter  J 

I  quart 


Exact  equivalent. 

0.006479  gram. 

0.008098 

0.010798 

0.016200 

0.021599 

0.032399 

0.064798 

0.3230 

0.6460 

1.2960 

3. 888 

3i»03 
28. 350 

Exact  equivalent. 

0.061  cubic  centimeter. 
3.697  cubic  centimeters. 
29.574     •' 
118.205     "  " 

236.500     " 
473.  iSo     " 
.946  liter. 


To  facilitate  mental  translations  from  the  decimal  .system  to 
the  one  used  in  this  countr\',  and  for  rapid  reference,  the  follow- 
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ing  approximate  equivalents  are  recommended  as  easy  to  mem- 
orize: 

Approximate  Equivalents. 


I  meter 
I  kilometer 
I  millimeter 
I  liter 
I  kilogram 
I  gram 
I  milligram 
I  are 


3  feet,  3f  inches. 

I  mile. 

5>y  inch. 

2. 1 13  pints  (U.  S.),  or  about  I  quart. 

z\  pounds,  Avoirdupois. 

15^  grains,  or  about  -^  ounce. 

a  square,  the  side  of  which  is  1 1  yards. 


On  the  basis  of  calculating  65  milligrams  to  make  a  grain  and 
32  grains \o  the  ounce,  Troy,  the  following  round  numbers  may 
be  of  service  in  prescription-writing,  being  sufficiently  accurate  for 
that  purpose : 


nij  or  grain  j 


4 
32 


06  gram  or  cubic  centimeter, 
grams  or  cubic  centimeters. 


The  line  is  used  instead  of  a  decimal  point,  the  figures  standing 
for  solid  grams  or  fluid  cubic  centimeters.  A  teaspoon  holds 
about  5  c.c.  and  a  tablespoon  about  20  c.c. 

The  United  States  nickel  (five-cent  piece)  weighs  5  grams,  and 
is  2  centimeters  in  diameter. 

Specific  Gravity. — If  we  take  equal  volumes  of  different 
substances  we  will  find  that  there  are  great  variations  in  the 
weights.  If  a  certain  volume  of  hydrogen,  the  lightest  element, 
weighs  I  grain,  the  same  volume  of  air  weighs  14;  of  water, 
11,943  ;  and  of  osmium,  the  heaviest  element,  267,553.  There  is 
a  constant  and  peculiar  relationship  between  the  weight  and  the 
volume  of  all  natural  substances.  This  relationship  is  called  the 
specific  gravity.  The  specific  gravity  of  a  body  is  its  weight  as 
compared  with  the  weight  of  an  equal  bulk  of  a  standard  body 
taken  as  unity. 

The  density  of  that  body  is  its  mass  or  quantity  as  compared 
with  the  mass  of  an  equal  volume  of  a  standard  substance.  By 
the  law  of  gravitation  the  weight  or  gravitative  force  is  directly 
proportionate  to  the  mass,  hence  no  error  ordinarily  results  from 
the  indifferent  employment  of  the  two  terms.  Sometimes  the 
term  density  is  used  to  signify  the  specific  gravity  of  a  vapor, 
taking  hydrogen  as  a  unit. 

Water  is  so  easily  obtained  in  a  pure  .state  that  it  is  chosen  as 
a  standard  for  both  liquids  and  solids ;  that  is,  the  latter  are  said 
to  be  .so  much  lighter  or  so  much  heavier  than  water.  When  it 
is  said  that  the  specific  gravity  of  urine  is  1020,  it  is  meant  that  a 
bulk  of  urine  equal  to  the  bulk  of  1.0  part  of  water  will  weigh 
1.020  parts.     Likewise  we  say  that  the  specific  gravity  of  a  dry 
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gall-stone  is  0.9,  meaning  that  equal  bulks  of  water  and  the  con- 
cretion bear  the  proportion  to  each  other  by  weight  of  i  and  0.9. 

For  spedflc  gravity  of  solids  heayier  than  wat^  application  is 
made  of  the  principle  that  a  substance  immersed  in  a  liquid  dis- 
places a  bulk  of  that  liquid  equal  to  the  bulk  of  the  body  im- 
mersed. 

The  body  may  be  slowly  submerged  in  the  water  contained  in 
a  suitable  vessel  filled  to  the  brim.  The  overflow  is  caught  and 
weighed  and  the  ratio  calculated  as  follows : 

Weight  of  water  :  weight  of  body  : :  i  :  specific  gravity. 

Thus,  a  piece  of  sulphur  weighing  32  grams  and  held  by  a 
thread,  was  very  slowly  immersed  in  a  lipped  vessel  filled  to  the 
brim  with  water.  The  overflow  was  caught  in  a  tared  beaker,  and 
weighed  16.5  grams.    Then — 

16.5  :  32  ::  I  :  specific  gravity  =  1.9+. 

A  more  convenient  and  accurate  method  makes  use  of  the  law 
of  Archimedes :  "  A  solid  immersed  in  a  liquid  loses  a  weight 
equal  to  the  weight  of  an  equal  volume  of  the  liquid."  The 
body  is  suspended  by  a  fine  thread  or  platinum  wire,  and  weighed 
in  the  air.  It  is  next  totally  immersed  in  pure  water  and  its  weight 
noted.  By  subtracting  the  weight  in  water  from  the  weight  in  air 
we  obtain  the  loss  in  weight,  which  represents  the  weight  of  an 
equal  bulk  of  water.     Then — 

Loss  in  water  :  weight  in  air  : :  i  :  specific  gravity. 

For  example,  weight  of  body  in  air,  9.560  grams, 
weight  in  water,  8.540      " 
loss  in  weight,     i  .02        " 

Therefore,  1.02  :  9.56  : :  i  :  specific  gravity  =9.37. 

By  Rule. — Dknde  the  weight  in  air  by  the  loss  of  weight  in 
water,  and  the  quotient  is  the  specific  gravity,  with  water  as  the 
unit. 

For  solids  lighter  than  water  and  which  float  of  themselves,  it 
is  necessary  to  add  a  sinker,  such  as  a  glass  bead  full  of  mercury 
or  a  piece  of  lead.  The  body  is  weighed  and  then  attached  to  a 
sinker  which  has  been  previously  weighed  in  air  and  in  water,  and 
its  loss  noted.  The  two  are  weighed  together,  first  in  air  and  then 
in  water,  to  determine  their  jomt  loss.  The  joint  loss,  less  the 
loss  of  sinker,  gives  the  loss  of  the  light  body. 

From  this  the  specific  gravity  is  determined  as  above  by  divid- 
ing the  weight  of  the  light  body  in  air  by  the  loss  of  weight  in 
water.  For  example  :  a*  dry  biliary  concretion  floats  on  water ;  if 
it  be  sunk  by  attaching  to  it  the  heavy  body  used  in  the  illustra- 
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tion  of  finding  the  specific  gravity  of  solids  heavier  than  water, 

then — 

Concretion  weighs  in  air,  0.910  grams, 

sinker  vveiglis  in  air,  9.56 

both  weigh  in  air.  1047        " 

both  weigh  in    water,  847        " 

both  lose  in  water,  2.00        " 

sinker  loses  in  water,  1,02        " 

then  concretion  loses  in  water,  0.98        " 

and  0.910-5-  0.98  =  0.928  =  specific  gravity  of  concretion. 

For  Powders. — After  noting  the  weight  of  the  particles,  put 
them  in  a  counterpoised  bottle  with  a  mark  of  caj:>acity,  say  50 
c.c.  or  grams.  Fill  the  bottle  to  the  mark  with  pure  water  and 
weigh.  From  the  joint  weight  subtract  the  weight  of  the  powder ; 
this  will  give  the  weight  of  the  water,  which,  subtracted  from  the 
known  weight  of  the  water  filling  the  bottle,  will  leave  the  weight 
of  a  volume  of  water  equal  to  that  oi.  the  powder.  From  these 
factors  the  specific  gravity  is  calculated  by  the  same  rule-of-three 
as  in  previous  cases  : 

Weiglit  of  water  :  weight  of  body  : :  i  :  specific  gravity. 

For  Liquids. — It  must  be  noted  that  in  the  metric  system  the 
weight  of  I  c.c,  of  water  at  4°  C.  (39.2°  P\)  is  called  i  gram.  The 
weight  in  grams  of  i  c.c.  of  a  liquid  is  identical  with  its  sjjecific 
gravity. 

When  the  sample  to  be  tested  is  small  in  amount,  a  rapid  com- 
putation can  be  made  by  weighing,  in  grams,  the  liquid  in  a  glass 


FiC.  I, — Specific  gravity  pipet. 

pipet  holding  i  c.c.  when  filled  to  the  mark  (Fig.  i).  The  liquid 
is  drawn  up  above  the  scratched  ring  on  the  neck  by  suction  with 
the  mouth  or  with  a  rubber  mcdicincHlropper,  The  excess  is  per- 
mitted to  drop  out  until  the  level  of  the  ring  is  reached.  Then, 
having  detached  the  rubber  tube  antl  wiped  the  glass  dry,  the 
pipet  and  contents  are  weighed  in  a  horizontal  position  on  a  wire 
rack  or  on  the  scale-pan.  A  counterpoise  or  tare  should  be  made 
in  advance,  to  cancel  the  weight  of  the  empty  pipet  and  rack.  As 
stated  above,  the  weight  of  the  liquid  will  be  its  specific  gravity. 
The  process  is  convenient  and  the  liabihty  of  error  is  less  than 
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0.001.    When  larger  quantities  are  dealt  with  the  result  is  even 

more  accurate. 

The  weight  of  a  liter  ( 1000  c.c.)  in  kilograms  ( 1000  grams),  or  the 

weight  of  50C.C,  in  grams  multiplied  by  20(  =  ioooc.c.in  kilograms) 

is  the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid.    To  take  the  specific  gravity  by 

this  method,  a  pyknomcter  (Fig.  2)  or 
spt'cifii -gravity  bottle  is  used.  This 
bottle  has  a  narrow  neck  and  may  be 
obtained  small  enough  to  contain  50 
C.C..  or  perhaps  only  iocx3  grains  of 
water,  or.  in  fact,  any  known  quantity 
capable  of  being  weighed  on  a  delicate 


FlC.  a. — Pyknomcter :  A.  Thermometer  in 
neck  of  boHlc. 


FlC.  3.— Hydrometer 


balance.  An  accurate  tare  for  the  empty  bottle  is  placed  in  the  op- 
posite scale-pan.  The  bottle  is  filled  to  the  mark  or  perhaps  to 
the  brim  with  the  hquid.  and  wiped  dry  on  the  outside.  It  is  then 
carefully  weighed.  If  it  be  a  looograin  bottle  the  weight  in 
grains  will  at  once  stand  for  s^Dccific  gravity  with  water  as  1000. 
A  rule-of-three  sum  will  be  needed  if  the  capacity  is  other  than 
1000,  as — 

Known  capacity  :  weight  of  liquid  : :  i  :  specific  gravity. 

In  very  careful  obser\ations  it  is  necessar>'  to  make  allowance 
for  variations  of  temperature,  which,  by  expanding  or  contracting 
the  fluid,  will  alter  its  specific  relationship  to  an  equal  bulk  of 
water  at  15.5*^  C.  (60*^  F),  the  standard  point.  By  the  use  of  ice 
in  a  surrounding  vessel  the  temperature  of  the  fluid  can  be  held 
at  15.5°  C.  (60^  F.)  while  under  examination.  With  simple  Uquids 
calculation  with  a  factor  of  error  for  variation  may  be  used.  For 
the  urine  a  rough  allowance  is  made  of  i  degree  of  specific  grav- 
itj'  on  the  hydrometer  scale  for  each  3''  C.  ( 37.4°  F.)  of  tcnjpera- 
ture  above  or  below    15.5°  C.  (60°  P.).     On  the  continent  of 
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Europe  the  point  of  maximum  density  of  water,  4°  C.  (39.2°),  is 
chosen  for  comparison, 

Hydromettr, — Though  not  quite  so  accurate  in  its  rcsuhs  as 
the  method  by  the  pyknometcr,  that  by  the  kydromitcr  (Fig.  3) 
has  the  commendations  of  bcin^  \  cry  easy  and  ready,  and  of  dis- 
pensing with  weights  and  balance.  It  is  therefore  commonly 
resorted  to  in  medicine,  pharmacy,  and  the  other  arts.  The 
hydrometer  is  a  spindle-shaped  glass  instrument,  having  a  grad- 
uated stem  above  and  a  weighted  bulb  below,  intended  to  float 
upright  and  measure  the  volume  of  liquid  displaced.  The  zero  of 
the  graduated  scale  is  the  point  (a}  to  which  the  instrument  sinks 
in  pure  water,  and  may  stand  for  iooo  or  for  i.ooo.  Degrees 
above  and  below  this  point  indicate  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
hquid.  the  surface  level  of  which  makes  a  line  coinciding  with  the 
mark  (u)  on  the  upright  scale  of  the  floating  instrument  Special 
scales  are  made  for  u.se  in  the  arts  by  w'hich  the  strength  of 
aqueous  solutions,  the  comparative  purity,  or  the  percentage  of 
alcohol  in  various  spirits  may  be  expeditiously  determined.  These, 
according  to  their  purpose,  are  styled  lactometer,  urinomctcr,  sac- 
chanmtttcr,  alcokoionu'lir,  etc. 

Physicians  frequently  use  the  urinometcr  to  determine  the 
amount  of  "sulid  urine"  dissolved,  and  also  to  get  a  clue  to  further 
inquir}-^  as  to  the  pre.sencc  of  albumin  or  sugar.  Its  various  appli- 
cations will  be  discussed  under  the  head  of  The  Urine.  The  scale 
of  the  urinometer  is  marked  for  liquids  heavier  than  water,  and 
usually  ranges  from  zero  or  1000  at  the  top  to  60,  meaning  1060, 
at  the  bottom.  In  practising  this  method  the  glass  cylindric  ves- 
sel which  usually  accompanies  it  should  be  about  two-thirds  full 
of  urine  and  the  urinometer  gently  immersed  to  about  1020  and 
then  allowed  to  come  to  a  stand.  If  the  vessel  has  a  perfectly 
flat  rim.  it  may  be  slowly  filled  to  the  brim  with  urine  and  then 
the  reading  made  with  the  eye  on  a  level.  In  this  way  the  most 
trustwortliy  register  can  be  taken. 

For  gases  the  specific  gravity  is  determined  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  for  liquids  by  the  pyknometer.  A  glass  vessel  of  known 
air  capacity  is  exhausted  by  the  air-pump,  counterpoisetl,  filled 
with  the  gas,  and  weighed.  Air  is  taken  as  a  standard,  and  the 
calculation  for  comparing  the  weights  of  equal  volumes  of  air  and 
gas  is  on  the  same  principle  as  that  given  for  liquids. 

For  vapor  density  a  series  of  \er)'  delicate  operations  is  required, 
which,  while  they  have  no  medical  interest,  yet  arc  of  great  im- 
portance in  determining  molecular  weights.  Vapors  are  gases 
that  condense  to  liquids  or  .solids  at  ordinary  temperatures. 
According  to  the  method  of  Dumas  a  small  glass  flask,  with  a 
capillary  opening  in  its  narrow  neck,  is  first  weighed  full  of  air. 
The  flask  is  then  warmed  and  its  neck  dipped  into  a  fluid,  some 
of  which  enters  as  the  contained  air  cools  and  contracts. 
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In  a  bath  of  oil  or  mercury  heated  above  the  boiling-point  the 
substance  vaporizes,  displacing  the  air.  The  neck  is  sealed  \N'ith 
the  blowpipe  and  when  cool  weighed.  In  order  to  find  the  weight 
of  the  empty  vessel  the  point  is  broken  with  the  neck  under  mer- 
cury. The  mercury  rushes  in,  replacing  the  vapor,  and  fiUing 
the  flask.  By  measuring  this  mercury  the  capacity  of  the  flask  is 
ascertained.  Then  the  weight  of  this  much  air  at  the  same  tem- 
perature and  barometric  pressure,  subtracted  from  the  original 
weight  of  the  vessel  full  of  air,  gives  the  weight  of  the  empty  flask. 
This  weight,  subtracted  from  the  weight  of  the  flask  full  of  vapor, 
leaves  the  weight  of  the  known  volume  of  the  vapor  at  the  tem- 
perature and  atmospheric  pressure  at  which  the  flask  was  sealed. 
Then — Weight  of  air  :  weight  of  vapor  : :  i  :  vapor  density. 


HEAT. 

THERMOMETRY. 

The  temperature  of  substances  involved  in  chemical  reactions 
is  almost  as  important  as  their  weight,  for  the  chemical  properties 
and  behavior  of  bodies  vary  greatly  with  their  temperature.  In 
clinical  observation  of  disease  the  temperature  of  the  patient  should 
never  be  overlooked.  The  presence  or  absence  of  fever  is  always 
noted  most  accurately  by  the  temperature.  Indeed,  it  has  been 
said  that  the  study  of  fever  is  mainly  a  study  of  temperature.  The 
sensation  of  heat  or  cold  imparted  to  the  hand  is  a  very  unsafe 
guide.  It  will  depend  upon  the  state  of  the  hand,  and  this  varies 
greatly  in  different  persons  and  at  different  times  in  the  same 
person.  The  hand  may  have  been  chilled  by  recent  immersion 
in  cold  water,  or  exposure  to  cold  air,  or  by  temporary  sluggish- 
ness of  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  On  the  contrary,  it  may  be 
warmer  than  usual  by  recent  immersion  in  warm  water,  or  by  the 
protection  of  gloves,  or  by  exposure  to  the  air  of  a  warm  room. 

A  hot  body,  besides  communicating  to  the  observer  the  sensa- 
tion of  heat,  which  is  relative,  imparts  to  other  bodies  in  con- 
tact or  near  relation  to  it  an  increase  in  size  which  is  constant.  In 
general,  as  bodies  get  hotter  they  expand  ;  as  they  cool,  they  con- 
tract. This  physical  change  is  objective,  constant,  and  indepen- 
dent of  the  condition  of  the  obser\'er.  By  resort  to  thermometers 
measuring  the  degree  of  expansion  we  get  the  standard  desired. 

The  degree  of  expansion  determines  the  state  of  the  substance ; 
that  is,  whether  it  be  a  solid,  a  liquid,  or  a  vapor.  Water  below 
0°  C.  (32°  F.)  is  solid  (ice);  between  0°  C.  (32°  F.)  and  100°  C. 

!2I2°  F.)  it  is  hquid;  and  above   icx)°  C.  (212°  F.)  it  is  a  vapor 
steam).     By  cold  and  pressure  all  gases,  except  helium,  have 
been  liquefied  and  solidified. 
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The  molecular  theory  ascribes  this  threefold  state  to  varia- 
tions in  the  niii|^c  and  energy  of  motion  of  the  extremely  minute 
particles  of  which  all  bodies  are  composed.  These  particles,  called 
mohcides  (little  masses |,  are  the  physical  units,  and  are  supposed 
to  be  ahva}'S  in  vibration.  Their  diameter  has  been  calculated  to 
be  between  -^l^  millionth  and  y^\^  millionth  of  an  inch.  In  a  solid 
body,  while  in  motion,  they  are  supposed  to  be  held  in  a  certain 
definite  relation  to  one  another  by  the  operation  of  an  attractive 
force  called  lo/wsion. 

Cohesion  is  commonly  defined  as  an  attraction  between  mole- 
cules exerted  at  extremely  small  distances  and  manifested  most 
strongly  in  solids,  less  in  liquids,  and  not  at  all  in  gases.  In 
solids  this  resistance  to  separating  forces  is  very  great  and  its 
forms  are  distinguished  as  /lani/icss,  imttlcness,  malieabUitY,  duc- 
tilit}\  and  icnacity.  The  effect  of  lieat  is  to  antagonize  cohesion, 
giving  a  wider  sweep  to  the  motion  of  the  molecules,  and  causing 
the  condition  known  as  txpatimm.  This  phenomenon  may  be 
shown  with  a  brass  ball  having  a  close-fitting  ring  gauge.  When 
heated  by  a  lamp  it  will  be  found  too  large  for  the  gauge,  but 
plunged  in  cold  water  it  contracts  and  slips  through  the  ring 
easily. 

In  the  liquid  state  the  molecules  are  more  free  to  move,  though 
still  somewhat  under  the  sway  of  cohesion.  A  small  mass  of 
liquid  mercur>'  rounds  up  into  a  globule  by  virtue  of  this  phe- 
nomenon of  cohesion.  This  same  property  of  holding  together 
enables  one  to  blow  a  soap-bubble  to  a  thin  film.  The  greater 
freedom  of  the  molecules  in  a  liquid  permits  them  to  separate 
further  than  they  do  in  a  solid  by  equal  increments  of  heat.  The 
amount  of  expansion  in  a  solid  is  relatively  small  for  the  ordinary 
range  of  temperature. 

When  heated  from  the  freezing-point  to  the  boiling-point  of 
water,  iron  will  expand  only  -jl-j  of  its  bulk ;  brass  only  ^^ ;  but 
alcohol  increases  \,  water  ^L,  and  mercury  5*-. 

The  kinetic  theory  supposes  a  simple  gas  to  consist  of 
molecules  smaller  than  can  be  discerned  with  the  microscope,  all 
alike  in  weight,  shape,  and  structure.  Although  invisible  tliey 
have  been  counted  by  the  physicist  and  mathematician,  antl  their 
rate  of  motion  determined.  There  are  many  millions  in  a  cubic 
inch  of  air  or  other  vapor,  moving  freely  in  all  directions  with  the 
greatest  swiftness. 

In  the  air  at  15,5°  C.  (60°  F.)  the  average  speed  is  1570  feet  a 
second.  The  tcm[>craturc  depends  on,  and  is  another  expression 
of,  the  rate  at  which  the  niulectiles  arc  moving.  Millions  of  times 
in  each  second  each  one  of  these  molecules  happens  by  chance  to 
strike  one  of  its  neighbors,  and  the  two  rebound  like  rubber  balls, 
behaving  as  though  they  were  elastic, 

"'  If  we  could  see  them  we  should  be  reminded  of  the  dance 
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of  a  swarm  of  house  flies  in  the  summer  air,  darting  about,  touch- 
ing one  another,  and  then  sharply  darting  away  in  a  new  direction. 
This  agitation  is  independent  of  winds  or  any  current.  In  calm 
air,  though  all  are  in  motion,  as  many  go  in  any  one  direction  as 
in  any  other,  and  the  effect  is  evenly  balanced.  In  a  wind  more 
molecules  move  in  the  direction  of  the  wind  than  in  any  other. 
The  molecules  are  not  aimed  at  one  another,  and  as  a  colhsion  is 
all  a  matter  of  chance  the  same  molecule  is  sometimes  nearly 
stopped,  sometimes  hurried,  and  sometimes  merely  deflected.  The 
great  majority,  however,  move  with  about  the  average  speed  of 
the  whole  crowd.  Gas  is  a  word  for  a  crowd  of  free  molecules, 
as  nation  is  a  word  for  a  crowd  of  men." 

According  to  this  theory',  the  pressure  of  a  gas  is  the  cannonade 
of  millions  of  molecules  against  the  side  of  the  vessel  containing 
the  gas.  As  the  number  of  impacts  per  square  inch  and  per  sec- 
ond is  enormous,  the  effect  is  indistinguishable  from  that  of  con- 
tinuous pressure. 

There  comes  a  point  in  the  expansion  of  a  liquid  when  its  mole- 
cules are  given  such  a  swing  as  to  pass  out  of  the  limited  range 
of  liquid  cohesion  into  the  free  state  of  vapor.  As  .stated  above, 
they  are  supposed  now  to  be  in  rapid  and  incessant  motion,  shoot- 
ing about  in  straight  paths  against  one  another  and  creating  a  cer- 
tain pressure  on  the  walls  of  the  containing  vessel.  This  is  known 
as  gaseous  tension.  Vapors  e.vpand  relatively  far  more  than  do 
sohds  or  liquids  by  equal  increments  of  heat.  The  molecular 
activities  of  all  vapors  are  so  much  alike  tiiat  they  expand  with 
little  or  no  differences  among  themselves.  Certainly  in  ordinar)'* 
obsen'ation  the  rate  of  expansion  of  air,  of  hydrogen,  of  nitrogen, 
of  carbon  dioxid,  and  of  most  other  vapors,  is  about  tlic  same 
{Charles'  or  Gav-Lussac's  iazv),  being  -^^  part  of  their  \'oIume 
at  0°  C.  (32°  F.)  for  ever)'  increa.se  of  i^  C.  {^\  j  for  1°  F.).'  The 
total  expansion  in  being  heated  through  the  loo*^  C  (212^  F.)  from 
0°  C  (32'^  F.)  is  more  than  one-third  their  bulk.  For  this  reason 
thermoscopes,  which  measure  the  variations  in  bulk  of  vapors,  are 
extremely  sensitive  and  are  often  used  for  precise  observations  of 
minor  changes  within  a  short  range.  Any  substance  which  ex- 
pands uniformly,  and  whose  alterations  of  volume  under  heat  can 
be  measured,  will  serve  for  a  thermometer.  Mercur)'  has  advan- 
tages which  commend  it  to  universal  use.     It  can  easily  be  pro- 

'  CorrfctioH  of  Wotumr  for  Temprrniurt. — The  decimal  corresponding  to  ji.  Is 
0.003665,  which  is  called  the  cofffidfnt  of  t:rf>amion  of  );as/s.  When  heated  ^rora 
O®  r,  (32°  K.)  to  1°  C.  (33.8*'  V.)  one  volume  of  air  or  of  niimgen  l«comes 
1.003665  volumes  ;  at  2"  C.  ( 35.6*  V. )  il  would  Iw  increased  by  double  ihe  rtHfirunf 
(0.003665  X  2**)  -  0.007 j;3.  If  the  teniperuture  l>e  above  o*'  C.  (32**  F.").in  order 
to  correct  the  observation  by  reduction  to  the  stondani  0°,  the  observed  volume  is 
divided  by  the  factor  [l  t-  (0.003665  X  observed  iLmperalurei].  Thus,  the  volume 
of  nitrcj{;en  in  an  urea  appnm(u&  vims,  60  c.c,  the  temperature  of  the  room  wns  20°  C 
(bS"  F  >.  what  would  be  ihe  volume  at  o*'  C.  (32°  F. )  ?  Answer:  I  -j-  ^0.003665 
X  ao*)  =  1.07330.     Then  60  -+-  1.0733  =  S5-9o  c.c. 
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cured  of  standard  purity ;  it  expands  uniformly  and  with  a  rela- 
tively high  rate  for  a  liquid ;  it  has  the  conductivity  of  a  metal, 
readily  settling  by  loss  or  gain  to  the  temperature  of  contiguous 
bodies.  It  has  a  range  of  389'^  C.  (700*^  F.)  between  its  freezing- 
and  its  boiling-point.  Temperatures  below  — 394*^  C  ( — 3!^.9''  F.), 
the  freezing-point  of  mercury,  are  taken  with  colored  alcoliol. 
Above  350"^  C.  (662-  F.),  where  mercuiy  boils,  the  air- pyrometer 
is  used. 

The  Mercurial  Thermometer. — A  thermometer  of  precis- 
ion ougiit  to  be  made  of  a  selected  tube  which  is  carefully  divided 

into  parts  of  equal  volume  of 
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the  bore  {Fig.  4).  Tvi'o  fixed 
points  arc  marked  as  standard  : 
the  point  reached  by  the  mer- 
Qwvy  when  the  instrument  is 
embedded  in  melting  ice,  the 
frccdng  -  fioiiit :  and  another 
point  higher  up  reached  when 
exposed  to  steam  at  average 
atmospheric  pressure,  the  boil- 
ing-piUHt.  The  freezing-point 
on  the  Centigrade  scale  is 
marked  zero  (o*^) ;  between  it 
and  the  boiling-point  one  hun- 
dred degrees  arc  marked.  On 
I'ahrenheit's  scale  the  freezing- 
point  is  called  32°  and  the  boil- 
ing-point 2 1 2'^,  there  being  180° 
between  them.  In  Reaumur's 
scale  the  freezing-point  is 
marked  0°,  but  the  boiling- 
point  is  80 '^'.  In  Hnglish-spcak- 
ing  countries  both  Centigrade 
and  Fahrenheit  arc  used,  the 
latter  almost  exclusively  by  phys- 
icians, by  the  weather-bureau, 
and  in  the  household.  In 
chemical  circles  in  this  country 
and  in  most  countries  of  the  Continent,  the  Centigrade  is  preferred. 
In  making  the  scales  the  space  covered  by  100°  C.  includes  180° 
F.,  hence  their  relative  values  are  as  i  to  i.S  or  as  5  to  9.  This 
relation  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  Fahrenheit's  zero  is  not  at 
tlic  freezing-point,  but  at  thirty-two  of  his  degrees  below  it.  To 
start  from  the  same  point  for  both  we  must  add  or  subtract  32, 
according  to  circumstances.     Hrierty  then  : 

To  convert  Centigrade  above  o''  to  Fahrenheit,  multiply  by  9 
and  divide  by  5  and  add   32  to  the  product.     To  illustrate:  The 
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point  when  water  is  densest  is  4^  C. ;  what  is  this  according  to 
Fahrenheit  ? 

4°X9  =  36°,    36°  ^5  =  7.2°,    7.2°  4- 32**  =  39.2° F. 

The  formula  for  this  calculation  is  F.  =  f  (C.  +  32). 

To  convert  Fahrenheit  into  Centigrade  degrees  subtract  32, 
multiply  the  remainder  by  5,  and  divide  by  9.  To  illustrate :  The 
normal  temperature  of  the  human  body  is  98.6°  F.,  what  is  this 
on  the  Centigrade  scale  ? 

98.6°  -  32°  =  66.6°,    66.6*'  X  5  =  333°,    333°  -  9  =  37°  C. 

The  formula  for  the  above  is  C.  ~  {  (F.  — 32). 

For  degrees  below  zero  a  similar  calculation  is  used.  Thus, 
mercury  freezes  at  — 39.4°  C,  what  is  this  reduced  to  Fahrenheit  ? 

—39.4°  X  f  =  —70.9°  ;  and  —70.9°  -+  32°  =  —38-9°  F- 

The  Absolute  2^ro. — As  gases  shrink  ^fj  of  their  volume 
for  each  degree  of  Centigrade  (^^  for  i  °  F.),  it  is  supposed  that 
at  — 273**  C.  ( — 4594°  F.)  there  would  be  no  possibility  of  further 
shrinkage  from  loss  of  heat,  and  the  molecules  would  be  at  abso- 
lute rest.  This  is  supposed  to  be  the  temperature  of  interstellar 
space,  and  is  called  the  absolute  zero.  The  lowest  temperature 
produced  artificially  [ — 258°  C.  ( — ^432.4°  F.)]  has  been  obtained 
by  allowing  liquid  hydrogen  to  boil  under  diminished  pressure. 
At  this  point,  which  is  15°  C.  (27°  F.)  above  absolute  zero,  the 
liquid  hydrogen  froze.  There  is  but  one  gas  having  a  lower  boil- 
ing- and  freezing-point  than  hydrogen,  and  that  is  helium.  It 
occurs  in  quantities  too  minute  for  the  experiments  necessary  to 
fix  these  points. 

At  these  low  temperatures  mercury,  alcohol,  and  even  air  are 
frozen :  hence  their  expansion  can  not  be  used  to  measure  varia- 
tions of  the  lowest  temperatures.  The  thermometer  preferred  is 
a  platinum  wire  in  an  electric  circuit  with  a  galvanometer.  As 
the  temperature  falls  the  resistance  of  the  platinum  falls  also,  and 
the  galvanometer  shows  a  corresponding  increase  of  current- 
strength. 

The  absolute  temperature  is  reckoned  from  the  absolute  zero  by 
adding  273  to  the  Centigrade  reading  and  459  (491  -  32)  to  the 
Fahrenheit. 

The  Clinical  Thermometer.— The  instrument  used  to  note 
the  variations  of  human  temperature  should  not  only  be  correct 
in  its  indications  of  }  of  a  degree,  but  should  act  quickly  (in 
from  1-4  minutes),  should  hold  the  register  at  its  highest  reach 
even  after  removal  from  the  mouth,  anus,  or  armpit,  and  should 
be  so  constructed  as  easily  to  be  made  aseptic.  Correctness  is 
obtained  by  graduating  after  comparison  with  a  standard  instru- 
ment at   several  nearly  related  temperatures.     Sensitiveness  or 
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promptness  of  action  is  produced  by  having  the  smallest  possible 
volume  of  mercury  in  the  bulb  and  a  fine  bure  in  the  indicating 
column.  To  make  this  hair-like  column  visible,  it  is  s«;>mctimes 
flattened  into  a  ribbon  and  the  glass  shaped  to  act  as  a  lens.  To 
make  an  instrument  self-rc«:isterin'r,  various  devices  have  been 
employed  by  wiiich  the  top  of  the  column  is  held  stationary  while 
the  mass  of  the  mercury  is  free  to  contract  within  the  bulb.  The 
principle  in  common  use  is  that  of  constricting  the  tube  at  some 
point,  so  that  the  impediment  will  arrest  the  downward  motion  of 
the  mcrciirj'  above  it  and  break  the  column.  Some  of  the  .ippli- 
cations  of  this  principle,  even  when  assisted  by  twisting  and  bend- 
ing the  tube  so  as  to  increase  the  friction,  have  not  proved  wholly 
satisfactor>^  In  the  best  form  of  thermometer  the  mercury  must 
pass  by  an  extremely  narrow  channel  around  the  sharp  comer  of 
a  piece  of  glass  sealed  into  the  bore.  When  warmed  the  expand- 
ing mercury  is  forced  past  this  obstruction,  but  on  cooling,  the 
portinti  which  has  been  driven  above  remains  stationary'  while  the 
lower  portion  contracts,  thus  making  a  gap  in  the  column.  This 
stationary  portion  i[idicates  the  maximum  temperature. 

To  set  the  instrument  for  taking  an  ob.servation  the  top  of  this 
detached  column  must  be  lowered  to  the  point  of  35°  C.  (95°  F.). 
This  is  done  by  mechanical  means,  but  jarring  and  striking  the 
instrument  sometimes  causes  it  to  slip  out  of  the  hand,  to  be 
broken  on  the  floor.  Centrifugal  force  serves  us  best  and  is 
brought  into  play  by  holding  the  tube  firmly  with  tlic  bulb  end 
downward  and  swinging  it  briskly  or  throwing  the  hand  forward 
and  jerking  it  back  quickly^  as  in  cracking  a  whip. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  glass  slowly  contracts  for  a  period 
of  about  two  years,  it  is  necessar\'  for  accuracy  that  the  instru- 
ment should  not  be  graduated  until  the  glass  is  seasoned.  The 
time  required  is  materially  shortened  when  the  glass  is  annealed 
for  several  weeks  in  a  bath  of  hut  oil.  The  tube  is  not  always 
uniform  in  its  caliber.  It  may  be  correct  at  35°  C.  (95"^  F.),  but 
incorrect  at  38°  C.  (100.4°  F.). 

On  these  accounts  it  has  become  customarj'  for  dealers  to 
furnish  certificates  of  correctness  which  attest  accuracy  or  give 
the  factor  of  error  for  several  points  on  tlie  scale.  For  clinical 
purposes,  where  it  is  frequently  necessar>'  to  make  an  instrument 
aseptic,  the  glass  tube  with  the  scale  engraved  upon  it  is  to  be 
preferred  to  any  form  using  metal  or  any  other  material.  The 
smooth  and  rounded  surface  is  least  likely  to  harbor  infectious 
germs,  and  it  can  be  easily  sterilized  by  immersion  in  any  anti- 
septic fluid. 

The  range  of  human  temperature  being  limited,  the  scale  of 
the  clinical  thermometer  needs  to  be  but  a  few  inches  in  length. 
It  should  register  variations  of  \  of  a  degree  from  33.3°  C.  (92** 
F.)  to  43.3°  C  (110°  F.),  and  have  marked  upon  the  glass  the 
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minimum  time  of  exposure  required  for  it  to  reach  the  true 
temperature.  The  normal  tcmjjerature  is  IJ^  C.  (98.6°  F.).  A 
rise  of  more  than  one  degree  means  that  the  patient  is  feverish. 
Long-continued  temperature  above  40.5'^  C.  (105°  F.)  is  dan- 
gerous because  it  induces  widespread  degenerative  changes  in 
the  body. 

Clinical  Temperatures. 

AboTB  105.8*  F.  or  41**  C Hyperpyrexia. 

Between  104''  and  105°  F.  or  40**  and  40- 5"  C.      .    .    .  lligh  fevtr. 

•'  102°  and  103"  F.  or  38.8*  and  39.4*  C.  .    .    .  Modcraie  fever. 

"  cy).%^^  and  101. 5**  F.  or  37.5"  and  38.6"  C.  .    .    .  Slight  fever. 

Normal  9^-6°  I*.  or  37"  C Health. 

About  97.7"  F.  or  36.5"  C SubnormaL 

fielow  97"  F.  or  36«>  C CoUapse. 
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The  thermometer  is  used  to  mark  the  intensitj'  with  which 
heat  acts,  but  it  is  necessary  to  supplement  its  reading  with  other 
observations  if  we  would  learn  the  quantity  of  heat  engaged.  An 
'elevation  of  temperature  of  i"^  in  a  given  quantity  of  water  re- 
quires that  a  certain  amount  of  heat  should  be  supplied  to  the 
water;  to  raise  another  equal  mass  of  water  through  i '  requires 
an  equal  amount  of  heat.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  twice  the 
amount  of  water  in  rising  through  i^  will  absorb  twice  the 
[amount  of  heat  as  was  needed  for  the  single  mass.  This  gives 
us  a  unit  for  recording  the  quaiitit\^  of  heat — '*  the  amount  re- 
quired to  raise  one  gram  of  water  one  degree  Centigrade  in  tem- 
perature."   It  is  trailed  the  gram-tic gne  unit  of  heat  or  the  calorie. 

Heat  Capacity. — To  raise  the  temperature  of  equal  masses 
of  different  substances,  such  as  copper,  mercury,  or  lead,  through 
the  same  number  of  degrees  different  quantities  of  heat  are 
absorbed.  This  heat  reappears  wlien  the  bodies  return  to  their 
original  temperature.  Each  body  i<  thus  shown  to  have  a  dif- 
ferent capacity  for  absorbing  heat.  The  thermal  capacity  of  water 
is  the  heat  that  must  be  supplied  to  it  to  raise  one  gram  through 
one  degree  Centigrade. 

In  a  suitable  instrument  known  as  a  calorimeter  the  capacit>^ 
for  heat  of  any  body  can  be  compared  with  that  for  water.  This 
gives  us  the  specific  heat  of  the  body,  which  is  the  ratio  betioecn 
its  heat  capacity  and  that  of  uuiter  taken  as  i.  When  equal  weights 
of  mercury  and  water  are  exposed  to  the  same  heat  for  the  same 
period  it  is  found  that,  while  the  water  rises  1°  C,  the  mercury 
will  rise  30*^  C.  Therefore,  the  thermal  capacity  of  mercury  is 
J,y  or  0.0333  ^hat  of  water — tJiat  is,  the  specific  heat  of  mercury 
(water  =  i)  is  O.0333. 

A  study  of  heat  capacity  is  of  great  importance  to  the  chemist, 
as  it  serves  for  the  calculation  of  atomic  weight.  The  specific 
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heat  of  solid  elements  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  atomic 
weight;  hence,  for  solid  elements  the  product  of  the  two  is  a 
constant  (juanlJly.  As  stated  by  Dulong  and  Petit:  "The  solid 
elements  have  the  same  atomic  heat."  The  constant  product 
averages  6.4.  1 1  follows,  therefore,  that  knowing  the  specific  heat 
of  a  solid,  we  can  determine  the  atomic  weight  by  dividing  64  by 
the  specific  heat. 

MELTING  AND  FREEZING. 

In  the  section  on  Thermometry  was  discussed  the  molecular 
change  supposed  to  occur  when  a  body  passes  from  the  solid  to 
the  liquid  state.  Its  temperature  rises  b>'  the  application  of  heat 
to  a  point  known  as  the  mt:Uiug-  or  fusing-pohit,  \\  lien  a  ph>'.sical 
change  occurs,  the  body  becoming  a  liquid.  This  change  depends 
upon  a  play  of  molecular  energy  which  is  definite  for  any  given 
body  at  a  given  temperature.  It  therefore  takes  place  at  a  fixed 
point  for  eacli  substance,  and  is  a  constant  characteristic  for  every 
substance  which  is  not  altered  chemically  by  the  action  of  heat. 
No  means  of  identifying  substances  and  testing  their  purity  is 
more  often  used  than  that  of  the  determination  of  the  meking- 
point.  When  pure  a  body  always  melts  exactly  at  this  point. 
Should  a  i)art  of  it  melt  at  tins  degree  and  the  other  part  remain 
solid  up  to  a  higher  temperature,  thus  rendering  an  indefinite 
report,  it  is  evident  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  mixture  and  not 
the  pure  substance. 

A  sharply  accurate  melting  indicates  great  purity,  for  the  least 
impurity  causes  a  considerable  change  in  the  melting-point.  The 
following  arc  the  melting-points  of  a  few  substances :  mercur),^, 
— 39.4°  C.  ( — 39°  F.)i  carbolic  acid,  35°  C.(95°  F.);  potassium, 
62.5°  0.(144.5°  P.);  benzoic  acid.  120°  C  (248°  F.);  salicylic 
acid,  155°  C.  (ui°  F.);  tin,  227. S^  C.  (442'^  F.). 

Detemiination  of  the  Melting-point  (Fig.  5), — A  minute 
quantity  of  the  substance  is  placed  in  a  short  capillary  tube  (r) 
closed  at  one  end  and  attached  to  a  thermometer  Ui)  by  small 
rubber  bands.  The  thermometer  carrx'ing  the  substance  is  im- 
mersed in  a  beaker  {a)  containing  a  liquid  having  a  high  boiling- 
point,  like  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  Heat  is  applied  gradually 
and  the  acid  constantly  stirred  with  a  glass  stirrer  (i^)  until  the 
solid  is  seen  to  liquefy.  The  thermometer  reading  is  then  taken 
as  the  melting-point  (m.-p.)of  the  solid.  Freezing  or  solidification 
of  the  liquiti  occurs  at  a  point  practically  identical  with  the  melting 
of  the  same  substance  in  its  solid  state* 

I^atent  Heat. — When  the  amount  of  the  solid  is  consider- 
able much  time  is  consumed  in  melting,  and  the  thermometer 
does  not  rise  during  the  whole  period  of  transition  from  the  solid 
to  the  liquid  states,  although  much  heal  is  being  applied.  The 
heat  so  absorbed  is  called  iaUnt,  and  it  appears  to  be  stored  up 
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and  hidden  to  reappear  in  freezing  the  liquid  in  amount  equal  to 
that  absorbed  during  mekin*^.  It  is  supposed  to  be  engaged  in 
maintaining  tlic  moleciiies  in  their  new  relative  positions. 

The  amount  thus  absorbed  varies  with  the  material  substance 
and  its  mass.  Like  the  melting-point,  it  is  definite  and  character- 
istic for  each  individual  substance. 

Latent  heat  of  fusion  is  the  number  of  calorics  (heat  units) 
required  to  change  one  gram  of  a  substance  from  tlie  solid  state 
to  tlie  liquid,  the  temperature  remain- 
ing constant.  This  number  multiplied 
by  the  molecular  weiglit  of  the  sub- 
stance gives  the  moUcidar  heat  of  fu- 
sion. 

If  a  kilogram  of  water  at  o°  C.  Is 
mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  water 
at  100°  C,  there  will  be  two  kilo- 
grams at  50'^  C.  If  a  kilogram  of  ice 
at  0°  be  mixed  with  a  kilogram  of 
water  at  icx)''  C,  the  melted  mixture 
will  have  a  temperature  of  only  10,4*^  C. 
In  this  last  experiment  each  gram 
weight  of  water  at  loo*^  C.  in  cooling 
to  10.4*^  C.  will  have  given  off  100  — 
10.4  ^  89.6  calorics.  In  losing  this 
89.6  calories  it  has  melted  one  gram 
of  ice  and  warmed  up  the  resulting 
water  10.4*^  C,  which  equals  10.4  calo- 
ries. Subtracting  this  from  the  89.6 
calories  gives  us  89.6  -  10.4  -  79.2  calo- 
ries. In  melting  one  gram  of  ice  ato*^ 
C.  there  disappeared  or  was  made  latent 
enough  heat  to  raise  the  temperature  of 
a  gram  of  water  79.2°  C.  The  mole- 
cules have  used  up  this  energy  in  ac- 
quiring a  freedom  of  movement  among 
themselves  not  previously  possible  while 
cohesion  held  them  in  the  fi.xed  position 
characteristic  of  solids.      To  liquefy 

water  requires  79.2  cal,  a  higher  latent  heat  of  fusiori  than  any 
other  liquid.     Acetic  acid  requires  4^5.7  cal.;  benzine,  29.1  cal. 

Bffect  of  Pressure  on  the  Melting-point, — In  most  cases 
the  change  from  the  solid  state  to  the  liquid  is  attended  by  expan- 
sion. To  this  rule  there  are  exceptions  such  as  ice.  bismuth,  and 
iron,  which  contract  on  fusion.  A  body  ihat  expands  in  fusing 
has  its  melting-point  raised  by  pressure  Apparently  the  energy 
of  heat  has  to  overcome  resistance  before  it  can  re-arrange  the 
molecules  for  the  liquid  state.    Tlie  effect  of  pressure  is  so  slight 


Fig.  s.— Detcrmicialloti  of  melt- 
ing-point. 
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that  a  pressure  of  i  56  atmospheres  raises  the  melting-point  of 
spermaceti  only  3°  C.  (5.4^  F.), 

On  the  other  hand^  the  bodies  that  contract  in  fusing  have 
their  meltinjj-point  lowered  by  pressure.  For  instance,  with  ice, 
pressure  makes  thu  change  to  water  more  easy.  In  molding  a 
snowball  pressure  without  heat  will  melt  the  ice  crystals,  because 
the  compressed  snow  has  a  melting-point  lower  than  0°  C.  (32'* 
F'.).  On  removing  the  pressure  the  ice  grows  hard  again,  uniting 
the  crystals.  This  is  the  phenomenon  termed  rcgclation.  The 
fusion-point  of  water  is  lowered  only  0.0075*^  C.  (0.0135'^  F.)  for 
each  atmospiicre  nf  pressure. 

FreeJsing  Mixtures. — Making  a  solution  of  a  solid  causes  a 
lowering  of  temperature.  As  the  melting  of  a  solid  consumes 
heat  so  does  the  liquefaction  of  a  solid  by  a  solvent  The  heat 
is  taken  from  the  mass  it.self  This  is  the  principle  involved  in 
the  production  of  artificial  cold  which  may  be  sufficient  in  certain 
cases  tn  produce  a  lowering  in  temperature  of  surrounding  bod- 
ies, and  thus  act  as  a  freezing  mixture.  The  more  rapid  the 
process  of  liquefaction  the  greater  is  the  degree  of  cold  produced, 
as  there  is  less  time  for  heat  to  be  conducted  from  without. 
When  snow  or  shaved  ice  (two  or  three  parts)  is  mixed  with 
one  part  of  common  salt,  it  quickly  liquefies  and  then  dissolves 
the  salt,  both  changes  reducing  the  temperature  of  neighboring 
substances  to  — 22°  C.  ( — 7.6*^  F.).  A  mixture  of  5  parts  of 
potassium  nitrate,  5  of  ammonium  chlorid,  and  19  of  water 
lowers  the  temperature  from  10°  C.  (50°  F.)  to  — 12°  C.  (I0.4-  F.). 

CryOSCOpy*' — The  freezing-point  of  a  liquid  is  lowered  by 
dissolving  in  it  any  substance,  solid,  liquid,  or  ga.scous.  The  salt 
water  of  the  sea  remains  unfro/.en  when  the  rivers  flowing  into  it 
are  covered  with  ice.  The  reduction  of  temperature  is  propor- 
tionate to  the  amount  of  dissolved  substance.  Expressed  in 
another  way,  the  lowering  of  the  freezing-point  is  proportionate 
to  the  number  of  molecules  in  a  given  voSimie. 

For  medical  studies  cryoscopy  is  limited  to  the  determination 
of  the  freezing-point  of  organic  fluids,  such  as  urine,  milk,  or 
blond,  by  means  of  which  information  .is  obtained  regarding  the 
amount  of  matter  held  in  solution.  It  is  based  on  the  law  of 
RaoNif,  that  a  tJcfinite  quantity  of  any  substance  expressed  in 
molecules  (/".  t\,  the  molecular  weight  of  the  substance  in  grams)^ 
dissolved  in  a  definite  quantity  of  fluid,  lowers  the  freezing-point 
of  the  solvent  by  a  constant  amount.  From  this  it  follows 
that  the  lowering  is  dependent  upon  the  ttumbcr  of  molecules 
in  solution  and  not  upon  their  nature,  size,  or  material  After 
di.ssolviiig  in  1000  c.c.  of  water  the  molecular  weight  of  any  sub- 
stance in  grams,  we  find  that  the  freezing-point  of  the  water  is 
depressed  1.86*^  C.  (3-35°  F.).  This  is  the  value  of  its  molecular 
lowering.     In  an  aqueous  solution  the  amount  of  depression  in 
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Centigrade  degrees  below  the  freezing-point  of  pure  water  is 
often  expressed  b>'  tlic  symbol  J,  delta.  The  J  of  normal  blood 
is  0.56:  that  of  normal  urine  varies  from  1.2  to  2.3;  that  of 
cows*  milk  is  0.55  to  0,56,  whether  Pasteurized  or  not  If  the 
freezing-point  of  a  sample  of  milk  is  ^-O-SS"^  C.  (31.06°  F.),  then 
it  has  been  manipulated. 

For  exact  researches  upon  crj'oscopy  the  apparatus  commonly 
used  for  determining  the  melting-point  of  solids  is  not  sufficiently 
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KlC  6. — Crvoscopic  apparatus. 

precise.  The  instrument  and  elaborate  lechnic  of  Beckmann  is 
preferred. 

A  special  differential  thermometer  (7'),  graduated  into  hun- 
dredths of  a  degree,  is  inserted  into  a  stout  glass  tube  {A)  one 
inch  in  diameter,  so  that  the  bulb  is  \  of  an  inch  from  the 
bottom  of  the  tube.  Both  of  these  are  fitted,  without  touching, 
into  a  larger  tube  (D\,  which  acts  as  an  air-jacket. 

These  are  supported  in  an  upright  position  by  a  cover  {E\ 
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placed  on  a  glass  jar  of  two-liters  capacity.  This  jar  is  filled  two- 
thirds  with  shaved  ice  and  enough  salt  to  lower  the  temperature 
to  about  — 5°  C.  ( — 23°  F.),  taken  on  an  ordinary'  thermometer. 
The  liquid  to  be  examined  is  poured  into  {A)  by  the  side  tube  {B\ 
and  in  sufficient  quantity  to  cover  the  bulb  of  the  special  ther- 
mometer; then  {A)  is  placed  into  the  larger  tube  (Z>),  which 
serves  as  a  cool  chamber.  The  liquid  is  stirred  by  the  wire  (Q. 
In  about  ten  minutes  the  liquid  becomes  a  thick  slush,  and  then 
the  freezing-point  is  read  oft  as  differentiated  from  that  of  pure 
water,  which  has  been  previously  determined  and  recorded. 
Duplicate  determinations  may  be  taken  to  insure  accuracy. 

EVAPORATION. 

A  liquid  exposed  to  the  air  dries  up — that  is,  passes  into  the 
state  of  invisible  vapor  or  gas.  This  spontaneous  ei^aporation 
occurs  slowly  at  all  temperatures,  but  when  the  liquid  is  boiled 
the  process  is  much  more  rapid.  It  has  been  stated  before  that 
the  molecules  of  a  liquid  have  some  freedom  of  motion.  This 
motion  is  sufficient  to  carry  those  that  have  reached  the  free  sur- 
face with  some  velocity  beyond  the  limit  of  the  liquid  into  the  air. 
No  longer  under  the  sway  of  the  cohesive  force  that  held  the 
molecules  in  the  liquid  state,  they  now  move  freely  in  all  directions 
in  straight  paths,  some  striking  others  and  rebounding,  but  all 
tending  outward. 

In  a  confined  space  the  evaporation  appears  to  cease  very  soon, 
but  in  reality  it  continues,  the  movement  being  only  checked,  and 
as  many  rebound  to  the  liquid  as  leave  its  surface.  There  is  an 
equilibrium  between  evaporation  and  condensation.  The  air-space 
is  saturated  with  vapor. 

If  a  few  drops  of  a  liquid  are  permitted  to  rise  through  the 
mercury  in  a  barometer  tube,  as  soon  as  they  reach  the  surface 
they  evaporate  and  the  mercury  falls.  The  vapor  exerts  a  press- 
ure inside,  which  counterbalances  some  of  the  outer  air-pressure 
that  previously  held  the  mercur>'  at  760  mm.  (30  in.).  This 
pressure  is  due  to  the  bombardment  of  the  molecules  and  is 
called  tension.  More  liquid  will  depress  the  column  still  further, 
but  eventually  some  will  remain  unevaporatcd  on  top  of  the  mer- 
cury. For  that  temperature  the  pressure  has  reached  its  max- 
imum and  the  space  is  .saturated.  At  a  given  temperature  differ- 
ent vapors  depress  the  column  to  different  amounts.  With  the 
barometer  at  20°  C.  (68°  F.)  water  vapor  depressed  the  column 
17  mm.  (0.6  in.);  alcohol  vapor  60  mm.  {3.54  in.);  and  ether 
450  mm.  (17.7  in.). 

If  a  barometer  tube  has  its  space  above  the  mercur>'  saturated 
with  vapor,  and  we  rai.se  the  temperature  about  the  tube,  it  will 
be  seen  that  as  the  temperature  rises  the  barometer  column  falls, 
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showing  increased  vapor  tension.  Ihe  saturation  pressure  rises 
correspondingly  to  the  rise  of  heat.  The  difference  of  height 
between  an  ordinary  barometer  and  one  having  saturated  vapor 
in  its  upper  space  gives  the  vapor  tension  of  water  for  that  tem- 
perature. The  saturation  vapor-pressures  of  water  are  stated  in 
the  table  below : 

Tension  of  Aqueous   Vapor  in  Millimeters  (Regnault). 


Temperature. 

Tension. 

Temperature. 

1        Tension. 

Temperature. 

Tension. 

C. 

mm. 

C. 

mm. 

c. 

mm. 

0° 

4.6 

II<» 

9.8 

21° 

18.5 

I 

4.9 

12 

10.4 

22 

19.7 

2 

5.3 

n 

II. I 

23 

20.9 

3 

5-7 

14 

1 1.9 

24 

22.2 

4 

6.1 

15 

12.7 

25 

23.6 

5 

6.5 

lb 

135 

26 

25.0 

6 

7.0 

17 

144 

27 

26.S 

7 

7.5 

18 

»5-4 

28 

28.1 

8 

8.0 

19 

16.3 

29 

29.8 

9 

8.5 

20 

17.4 

30 

31.6 

10 

91 

i 

If  the  given  space  be  not  a  vacuum,  but  already  occupied  by 
air  or  other  gases  at  the  same  temperature,  the  same  quantity  of 
aqueous  or  other  vapor  will  diffuse  into  it  The  only  difference 
is  that  vaporization  will  go  on  more  slowly  because  the  liquid 
particles  encounter  resistance  to  their  passage  into  the  space. 
The  highest  pressure  of  the  new  vapor  will  be  the  same  in  the 
occupied  space  as  it  was  in  the  vacuum.  As  each  vapor  exerts 
its  own  pressure  unaffected  by  others  present,  it  follows  that  the 
total  pressure  of  a  mixture  of  vapors  would  be  equal  to  the  sum 
of  all  the  pressures — shown  by  each  separate  vapor  when  con- 
fined singly  to  the  same  space. 

BOILING. 

If  the  table  of  tensions  had  been  extended  to  100°  C.  (212°  F.), 
it  would  have  stated  that  the  pressure  at  that  point  exactly 
balanced  a  column  of  mercury  760  mm.  or  30  in.  high — that  is, 
it  was  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere.  From  this  we 
deduce  the  law :  that  "  boiling  of  a  liquid  occurs  at  the  tempera- 
ture which  raises  the  tension  of  its  vapor  to  a  point  equal  to  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere."  As  soon  as  the  tension  rises 
beyond  that  point  the  liquid  molecules  are  animated  with  such 
energy  that  tho.se  on  the  surface  line  press  back  the  superin- 
cumbent air  and  fly  with  great  velocity  into  the  space  above  the 
liquid.  The  molecules  below  the  surface  form  bubbles  of  vapor 
which,  being  specifically  light,  float  up  to  the  surface,  burst,  and 
scatter  their  contents  into  the  air. 
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In  consequence  of  the  above  law,  decreasing  the  pressure  on 
a  liquid  enables  it  to  boil  at  a  lower  temperature.  In  the  vacuum 
of  an  air-pump  water  will  boil  at  the  temperature  of  a  living'  room. 
(Jn  the  other  hand,  if  the  pressure  be  increased,  the  boiling-point 
rises.  In  a  closed  boiler  water  may  be  heated  far  above  100°  C. 
(212°  F.)  without  boiling,  because  its  vapor  is  confined  and 
presses  back  upon  the  liquid,  obstructing  the  free  passage  of  the 
molecules. 

Boiling'-poitlt* — A  pure  liquid  under  the  same  conditions 
of  pressure   always  boils  at   the  same   temperature.      Like  the 

melting-point  of  a  solid,  the  boiling- 
point  of  a  liquid  is  so  constant  as  to 
be  a  test  for  purity.  The  best  method 
of  determination  is  one  which  immerses 
the  thermometer  in  the  vapor  of  the 
boiling  liquid  just  above  the  surface 
of  the  liquid.  The  liquid  is  put  in  a 
flask  (J,  Fig.  7),  having  a  side  tube  in 
the  neck  (/>'}  for  the  escape  of  vapor. 
Through  the  perforated  stopper  passes 
a  thermoniett.r,  which,  when  boiling 
begins,  is  surrounded  by  the  vapor. 
The  heat  is  applied  gradually  until 
the  liquid  boils.  As  soon  as  the  mer- 
cury of  the  thermometer  remains  con- 
stant the  boiling-point  is  read  off 

V'ery  different  temperatures  are  re- 
quired to  boil  different  liquids.  While 
water  boils  at  lOO*^  C.  (212°  F.),  mer- 
cur>'  requires  357^  C\  (675°  F".),  abso- 
lute alcohol,  78°  C  (173^  V\  pure 
ether,  35°  C.  (95''  F.).  chloroform,  61"= 
C.  ( 1 42°  F  ),  oxygen  the  vcr>'  low  point 
— 180°  C.  ( — 292'-'  F.),  and  hydrogen, 
lowest  of  all,  — 252*^'  C.  ( — 422''  F.). 

When  a  solid  is  dissolved  in  a  liquid 
the  boiling-point  rises  correspondingly 
with  the  concentration.  Saks  dissolved  in  water  prevent  its  boil- 
ing at  100°  C.  (212°  F.).  The  solid  gives  increased  cohesion  to 
the  liquid,  and  the  greater  mutual  attraction  must  be  overcome 
by  a  higher  tempcniture  (sec  p.  344). 

I^atent  Heat  of  Vaporization. — The  spontaneous  conver- 
sion of  a  liquid  into  a  vapor  is  accomplishetl  by  absorbing  heat 
from  surrountling  objects.  They  lose  heat,  hence  it  is  said  that 
evaporation  is  a  cooling  process.  Wet  clothes  chill  the  wearer 
because  of  the  evaporation  of  the  water  outsiflc.  Ether  evapo- 
rates so  rapidly  when  applied  to  the  skin  as  to  benumb  the  local 
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sensibility  through  the  effect  of  the  cold  produced.  The  absorp- 
tion of  heat  is  required  to  overcome  the  cohesion  of  the  liquid 
and  to  impart  to  the  particles  the  velocity  characteristic  of  vapors. 
During  the  whole  time  of  boiling  away  a  liquid  its  temperature 
never  rises  above  its  boiling-point ;  all  the  heat  not  sensible  to 
the  thermometer  is  taken  up  in  causing  the  change  of  molecular 
condition,  and  is  called  the  latent  heat  of  the  vapor.  The  exact 
amount  of  heat  that  disappears  is  evolved  again  when  the  vapor 
is  condensed.  Different  liquids  require  different  amounts  of  heat 
to  vaf>orize  them.  The  latent  heat  of  steam  is  determined  in  the 
following  manner: 

A  kilogram  of  water  at  o°  C.  is  heated  to  ioo°  C.  by  passing 
steam  into  it.  The  water  now  weighs  1.186  kg. — that  is,  to  raise 
I  kg.  100°  C,  0.186  kg.  of  steam  have  been  condensed.  If  0.186 
kg.  of  steam  will  raise  i  kg.  of  water  100°  C,  then  1  kg.  of  steam 
will  raise  5.37  kg.  of  water  100°  C  or  5.37  kg.  through  i'^  C. 
Steam  is  said  to  have  a  latent  heat  of  537  calories,  which  is  the 
highest  of  all  vapors. 

Supercooled  and  Superheated  Water. ^Tlie  exact  relalionsliip 
stated  between  the  vaporous  form  and  temperature  and  pressure 
does  not  obtain  unless  both  the  vapor  and  the  liquid  are  present 
simultaneously.  This  appears  on  consideration  of  tlie  following 
facts :  Many  substances  in  the  liquid  state  can  be  cooled  below 
their  melting-point  without  change  to  the  solid  state.  If  air  is 
excluded  from  tlie  containing  vessel,  water  can  be  lowered  in 
temperature  10  degrees  below  0°  C.  without  freezing,  though  the 
peculiarity  of  expanding  i.s  retained.  If  supercooled  only  a  few 
degrees  it  retains  the  liquid  state  indefinitely.  At  the  touch  of  a 
piece  of  ready-formed  ice  it  solidifies  instantly,  the  temperature 
of  the  mass  rising  to  the  freezing-point  — o"*  C.  (32""  F.).  In  this 
supercooled  condition,  ready  to  solidify  by  contact  of  ice,  water 
is  said  to  be  me  fast  able. 

Suspended  Boiling. — In  like  manner  when  the  presence  of 
vapor  is  exchidcd.  a  liquid  may  be  heated  several  degrees  above 
its  boiling-point  without  ebullition  supervening.  After  water  has 
been  boiled  some  time  in  a  perfectly  clean  vessel,  the  phenome- 
non of  bumpiu)r  occurs.  The  dissolved  air  has  been  expelled  by 
the  first  boiling,  and  the  temperature  can  be  raised  several  degrees 
above  loo*^  C.  (212°  F.)  without  changing  the  state  of  the  water, 
until  at  last  one  bubble  of  vapor  disturbs  the  inertia,  and  a  large 
evolution  of  vapor  begins  with  sudden  explosions.  The  water 
heated  above  its  boiling-point  is  said  to  be  superheated.  This  is 
one  of  the  causes  of  boiler  explosions. 

Supercooled  Vapor. — By  excluding  liquitl  water,  aqueous  vapor 
may  retain  its  stutc  even  when  the  temperature  is  reduced  below 
the  point  of  condensation,  and  the  vapor  subjected  to  pressure 
greater  than  suffices  for  condensation  ordinarily.     When  a  re- 
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ceiver  containing  air  and  water  is  exhausted  by  the  air-pump,  the 
temperature  declines  and  aqueous  vapor  is  condensed  like  a  fog. 
The  same  experiment  performed  after  twenty-four  hours  of  stand- 
ing shows  no  mist.  The  particles  floating  in  the  air  of  the  receiver 
have  settled  down  and  the  supercooled  vapor  finds  no  points 
arountl  wliich  lu   condense. 

The  Phase  Rttle. — There  is  some  vapor  tension  of  ice,  though 
but  little,  that  of  water  is  greater,  that  of  water  vapor  greatest  of 
the  three  forms.  If  accurate  observations  of  these  tensions  be 
recorded  by  measured  lines,  upright  ones  for  pressure  and  hori- 
zontal ones  for  temperature,  then  curves  drawn  through  the  meet- 
ing points  give  the  diagram  (Fig.  8)  for  a  system  in  which  the 
three  phases — ice,  water,  and  vapor — are  in  equilibrium.  Chemical 
like  physical  reactions  are  not  completed  in  any  one  direction,  as 
might  be  inferred  from  the  usual  chemical  reaction,  but  having 
reached  a  certain  point  stand  at  an  cquiHbrium.  In  the  proc- 
ess of  lime-burning,  calcium  carbonate  gives  off  carbon  dioxid 
gas  and  quicklime  is  left.  If  done  in  a  closed  vessel,  so  that  car- 
bon dioxid  can  not  escape,  when  the  pressure  rises  to  a  certain 
height  dependent  on  the  temperature,  decomposition  ends  and 
the  gas  is  found  in  equilibrium  with  the  lime,  and  the  limestone  is 
not  used  up.  All  cases  of  equilibria  can  be  grouped  into  classes 
by  a  law  of  (iibbs,  which  regards  a  system  as  having  but  three 
variable  factors — pressure,  temperature,  and  concentration  of  the 
components.  The  conditions  of  equilibrium  are  a  relationship 
between  the  number  of  phases  and  the  components,  A  state- 
ment of  this  relationship  in  general  terms  enables  us  to  group 
together  a  large  number  of  different  cases  of  systems  in  equi- 
libiium. 

Phast's  are  homogeneous,  physically  distinct  portions  marked 
off  by  bounding  surfaces.  Ihe  phases  of  water  are  ice,  liquid 
water,  and  vapor.  A  gaseous  mixture  or  solution,  though  not 
chemically  simple,  may  yet  form  a  phase.  When  calcium  car- 
bonate is  calcined  two  solid  phases  exist — the  carbon;ite  and  its 
oxid,  and  one  gas  phase,  carbon  dioxid. 

There  is  but  one  coutponent  of  the  system  ice-water-vapor, 
which  i.s  the  chemical  substance  water.  When  calcium  carbonate 
dissociates  by  heat  into  calcium  oxid  and  carbon  dioxid,  there  arc 
three  different  substances,  but  not  three  components,  for  they  are 
not  mutually  independent.  They  are  .so  related  that  only  two  are 
independently  variable.  Out  of  the  constituents  the  two  chosen 
may  be  CaO  and  Ct\..  the  equation  being  CaCO^  ^  CaO  -f  CO^- 

Typical  System  of  One  Component. — The  vapor  pressure  and 
temperature-curves  of  water  are  shown  in  the  diagram.  The 
upright  line  (/>)  represents  the  height  of  [iressure  of  water- vapor, 
and  the  horizontal  line  {t\  the  temperature. 

By  experiment  we  learn  that  the  temperature-pressure  condi- 
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Fig.  8.— Temperature-pressure  diagram 
of  water. 


tions  of  equilibrium  between  ice,  water,  and  aqueous  vapor  can 
be  represented  in  the  curves  radiating  from  0. 

These  diagrammatic  curves  {OA,  OB,  and  OC^  form  the  bound- 
aries of  three  areas,  /,  //,  ///.  The  component  water  exists  as 
the  phase  solid  (ice)  at  any  point  of  pressure  and  temperature 
included  in  area  /;  as  liquid  in  area  //;  as  vapor  in  area  ///. 
In  these  different  areas  there  is  a  stable  region  for  the  phase 
common  to  the  two  curves  bounding  it.  When  supercooled 
water  is  in  a  state  of  suspended 
solidification,  this  condition  of 
metastable  equilibrium  is  repre- 
sented by  the  curve  OA'. 

The  Triple  Point. — Experiment 
shows  that  when  the  pressure  is 
about  4.6  mm.  mercury  and  the 
temperature  about  0°  C.  (32°  R), 
the  three  phases  are  in  equilib- 
rium ;  hence  this  point  is  called 
triple  point.  In  the  diagram  the 
curves  intersect  at  this  point,  0. 
At  this  temperature  the  three 
phases  have  the  same  vapor  press- 
ure. There  are  three  phases  of 
one  component,  and  no  degrees 
of  freedom.  This  makes  the  point  O  an  invariant  system  ;  that  is, 
one  in  which  the  number  of  phases  exceeds  the  components  by  two. 
Any  variation  of  the  conditions  destroys  the  equilibrium.  Thus, 
addition  of  heat  melts  the  ice  and  the  solid  phase  disappears,  leav- 
ing only  water  and  vapor.  This  is  a  univariant  system  in  which 
the  number  of  phases  exceeds  the  components  by  one.  The  systems 
represented  by  the  lines  OA,  OC,  and  OB  are  univariant.  When 
the  temperature  is  changed  while  the  pressure  remains  constant, 
there  results  ultimately  but  one  phase  of  the  one  component. 
This  gives  a  divariant  system  ;  that  is,  one  having  tzvo  degrees  of 
freedom,  the  phases  and  components  being  equal  in  number.  Thus, 
provided  we  keep  within  the  areas  /,  //,  or  ///,  two  variables 
exist,  and  either  the  temperature  or  pressure  can  be  changed 
without  destroying  the  equilibrium.  From  the  behavior  of  the 
systems  instanced  above  the  law  can  be  deduced  that  the  num- 
ber of  degrees  of  freedom  diminishes  as  the  number  of  phases 
increases.  In  Fig.  8  the  three  curves  run  out  from  0  to  definite 
points  well  within  the  limits  of  the  diagram.  Thus,  the  abrupt 
terminal.  A,  expresses  the  well-known  fact  that  there  is  a  critical 
temperature,  above  which  water  can  no  longer  exist  as  liquid. 
This  extremity  of  OA  shows  also  the  critical  pressure  at  which 
the  two  phases,  water  and  vapor,  disappear  in  the  one  phase — 
vapor. 
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MAGNETISM  AND  H-ECTRiaTY. 

THE  GALVANIC  CURRENT. 

Preliminary  to  the  study  of  current  electricity  there  should 
be  some  acquaintance  with  the  elementary  facts  of  magnetism. 
Lodistonc  or  teadstone  is  the  name  apphed  to  a  piece  of  magnetic 
iron  oxid,  FcjO^,  because  when  suspended  it  leads  or  points  to 
the  poles  of  the  earth.  This  natural  magnet  attracts  iron,  and  x^ 
rubbed  on  steel  bars  or  needles  imparts  to  tliem  its  property  of 
pointing  north  and  south.  The  end  that  points  nortii  is  called 
the  south  pole  of  the  magnet,  and  thai  wiiich  points  south,  the 
north  pole  of  the  magnet.  Such  a  magnet,  dipped  into  iron 
filings,  will  carry  away  at  its  polar  ends  a  quantity  of  the  filings 
bristling  like  a  brush.  If  the  nortli  pole  of  one  magnet  be 
brouglit  near  to  the  north  pole  of  another  that  is  freely  sus- 
pended, the  latter  will  move  away.  The  south  pole,  however, 
will  be  drawn  to  it.  In  the  same  way  the  south  pole  repels  the 
south  pole,  but  attracts  the  north. 

The  law  of  magnetic  poles  is  that  like  poles  repel,  and  unlike 
poles  attract. 

The  earth  is  a  great  magnet,  having  a  field  of  influence  cover- 
ing its  entire  surface,  so  that  a  magnetic  compass  at  any  place 
will  show  by  its  direction  the  situation  of  the  poles  that  attract  it. 
The  Galvanic  Cell. — If  plates  of  two  dissimilar  substances. 
Mke  copper  and  zinc,  or  carbon  and  zinc,  arc  immersed  in  an  acid 

or  other  fluid  which  corrodes 
one  of  them,  at  the  outside 
ends  there  will  appear  manifes- 
tations of  energy.  If  the  ends 
of  the  plates  are  connected  by 
a  wire,  a  succession  of  effects 
wilt  be  observed  as  though  a 
continuous  current  of  electric 
force  was  flowing  through  it. 
For  instance:  A  magnetic  nee- 
dle placed  near  the  plates  tends 
to  take  a  position  at  right  angles 
to  them  just  as  long  as  they  are 
connected  by  the  wire,  but  no 
longer.  If  a  solution  be  made  a  part  of  the  circuit  by  immersing 
the  ends  of  the  wires,  then  chemical  decomposition  ensues.  It 
appears  that  the  chemical  action  upon  the  zinc  plate  transmits 
electricity  from  that  plate  through  the  liquid  to  the  other  plate 
which  is  not  corroded,  thereb\'  generating  a  state  of  energ>'.  It 
is  similar  to  raising  the  level  of  a  reservoir  of  water  connected  by 
a  pipe  with  another  one  on  a  lower  level.     This  phenomenon  is 


FlC.  9,— Volt.iic  cell  of  copper  {Cu) 
nd  /inc  { Zn)  immcrsfd  in  sulphuric  acid, 
bowing  direction  of  the  current. 
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called  a  difference  of  poUntial  between  the  plates  which,  when  the 
wire  outside  connects  them,  becomes  a  current  of  force,  just  as 
the  stream  flowing  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  level  may  do  many 
kinds  of  work  on  the  way. 

The  current  of  electricity  is  probably  a  movement  or  disturb- 
ance transmitted  from  particle  to  particle  in  a  chain,  just  as  a  push 
given  to  the  first  brick  in  a  set-up  row  is  transmitted  as  an  impulse 
from  brick  to  brick  until  it  reaches  the  other  end  of  the  row.  The 
power  that  initiates  this  transfer  of  electricity  or  difference  of 
potential  is  called  eUctronwtivc  force  (E.  M.  F.).  As  a  dift'erence 
of  level  in  a  water-system  causes  a  corresponding  pressure,  so  a 
difference  of  potential  causes  pressure  or  voltage  in  proportion  to 
that  difference. 

As  the  action  on  the  zinc  plate  originates  the  current,  that 
plate  has  the  higher  potential.  It  is  called  positwe,  ^  ;  but  the  out- 
side end  or  wire,  called  its  pole,  is  electrically  opposite  and  is  said 
to  be  negative,  — .  The  other  plate  (copper,  carbon,  or  other 
substance)  of  lower  potential  is  negative,  — ;  and  its  pole  is 
positive,  -\- . 

The  outer  polar  wires,  being  the  means  for  the  transmission  of 
the  current,  are  called  dectrodes.  The  positive  pole  of  the  copper 
plate  is  termed  the  anode  ;  while  the  negative  pole  coming  from 
the  zinc  plate  bears  the  name  cathode.  When  the  connections 
outside  arc  continuous  the  circuit  is  dosed:  if  they  are  broken, 
it  is  open.  When  the  current  is  interrupted  intentionally  it  is  said 
to  be  made  and  broken.  Copper  wire  is  commonly  used  for  con- 
nection because,  like  all  metals,  it  is  a  good  conductor.  The  glass 
of  the  ceil  prevents  the  current  passing  out  by  the  bottom  or 
sides  because  glass  is  an  insulator  or  non-conductor,  like  dry 
wood,  vulcanite,  mica,  and  asbestos.  Kvcn  the  best  conductors 
offer  some  resistance  to  the  current,  as  does  a  conduit  to  the 
stream  flowing  through  it. 

To  overcome  resistance  the  impelling  force  must  be  increased. 
In  the  cell  this  is  done  by  choosing  two  plates  of  high  difference 
of  potential.  Carbon  and  zinc,  when  coupled,  have  a  higher 
relative  intensity  than  copper  and  zinc,  which  soon  lose  what 
little  they  had  at  the  start.  Close  examination  of  the  copper 
plate  shows  that  bubbles  of  hydrogen  collect  on  it,  converting 
the  surface  into  one  of  hydrogen  and  not  of  copper. 

Zn         +         H,SO,        =         ZnSO^         -\-         \\ 

Zinc,  Sulphuric  «cid.  Zinc  <(u1phAte.  Krre  hydrogen. 

The  difference  of  potential  is  lowered,  unless  the  hydrogen  is 
removed  as  fast  as  it  forms.  This  is  accomplished  in  a  different 
way  in  each  of  the  various  cells  that  have  been  devised,  such  as 
Daniell's,  Bunsen's,  Groves',  the  silver  chlorid,  and  the  dr\'  cells. 
The  two  cells  most  frequently  used  in  laboratories  and  by  phys- 
icians are  the  bichromate  and  the  Leclanche. 
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The  bicliromate  (or  Grenet)  cell  is  composed  of  carbon  and  zinc, 
excited  by  a  fluid  made  by  dissolving  two 
ounces  of  potassium  bichromate  in  a  pint  of 
hot  water,  and  adding,  when  cold,  two  drams 
of  mercury  bisulphate  and  three  fliiidounces 
of  commercial  sulphuric  acid.  It  fumislics  a 
great  quantity  of  current  in  little  space  and 
can  be  arranged  so  that  the  zincs  may  be 
plunged  into  the  acid  as  the  electricity  is  re- 
quired.    The  carbon  is  indestructible. 

This  solution  forms  a  compound  with  the 
hydrogen,  preventing  tiie  coating  on  the  car- 
bon plate  which polariais  it. 

The  Leclanchl  cell  has  several  modifica- 
tions, one  of  which  is  called  the  tarbtm-ryl- 
imicr  t?/>t-ti-anutf  ihifhrv.  I n  each  there  is  a 
zinc  rod  coupled  with  a  compressed  cylinder 
of  carbon  and  manganese  dioxid.  The  ex- 
citing fluid  is  ammonium  chlorid,  which  acts 
on  the  zinc,  forming  a  zinc-ammonium  chlorid, 
while  the  hydrogen  is  oxidized  and  removed 
by  the  manganese  dioxid.  This  battery, 
though  not  well  adapted  for  continuous  work  because  it  polar- 
izes rapidly,  is  of  use  for  short  periods  intermittently.    It  quickly 


Fig,  io. — Grcnct  cell 
of  carbon  and  nnc  in 
bichromaic  fluid. 


Fig.  II.— Disquc  I.«clanchft  cell. 


FiC.  13, — Cirbon-cylindcr  battery- 
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regains  its  strength,  when  left  to  itself  it  is  rapidly  depolarized, 
and  thus  maintains  its  intermittent  powers  for  a  long  time  without 
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needing  attention.     The  electromotive  force  from  one  cell  is  1.5 
volts  only,  but  it  can  be  raised  to  a  higher  degree  by  linking  a 
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Fig.  13. — Plunge  battery  of  carbon  and  rinc. 

number  of  cells  in  a  series — the  carbon  of  one  connected  with  the 
zinc  of  the  next. 

A  combination  or  battery  of  six  cells  lias  six  times  the  E.  M.  F. 
of  one  cell,  though  there  is  an  increase  of  internal  resistance  of 
0.7  of  an  olini  for  each  cell. 

Dry  Cells. — The  principle  of  the  Leclanche  cell  is  used  in  the 
construction  of  the  ordinary  dr>'  cell,  which 
has  abovit  the  same  voltage,  but  an  internal 
resistance  of  0.54  of  an  ohm.  Instead  of  a 
glass  cell,  one  of  zinc  is  used,  its  internal  sur- 
face being  the  positive  plate  ;  the  externa!  sur- 
face is  varnished.  In  this  cell  is  a  past\'  mixture 
of  ammonium  chlorid,  plaster,  and  zinc  chlorid. 
In  the  center  is  the  carbon  plate  surrounded 
by  granulated  carbon  and  manganese  dioxid, 
with  a  porous  septum  separating  them  from 
the  ammonium  chlorid.  Just  enough  water 
is  added  barely  to  moisten  the  granulated 
carbon,  and  tljc  top  is  then  hermetically 
scaled  with  wax.  The  plaster  hardens  and 
makes  a  compact,  almo.'^t  unbreakable,  mass 
safely  portable  because  there  is  no  glass  to  fig.  14.— Dry  battery. 
break  nor  liquid  to  spill. 

The  units  for  measurement  of  dectricit}-  are  named  after 
the  most  celebrated  wnrkers  in  this  field.     They  are : 

Ampdre :  the  unit  of  current-strength  produced  by  the  differ- 
ence of  potential  of  a  volt  through  tlie  resi.stance  of  an  ohm. 
In  order  that  a  current  of  one  ampere  shall  liberate   l.oi  gm. 
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of  hydrogen  it  must  flow  for  96.540  seconds  through  the 
electrolyte. 

Milliampfere  :  the  thousandth  part  of  an  ampere,  of  which  from 
I  to  100  or  more  may  be  administered  to  a  patient  for  medical 
purpo.ses. 

Ckmlomb:  the  unit  of  quantity  conveyed  by  the  current  of  an 
ampere  in  a  second.  For  the  evolution  of  i.oi  gm.  of  hydrogen 
by  electrolysis  96.540  coulombs  must  pass  through  the  electro- 
lyte. 

Farad :  the  unit  of  electric  capacity  ;  the  quantity  which,  with 
the  electromotive  force  of  a  volt,  would  flow  through  the  resist- 
ance of  an  ohm  in  one  second. 

Ohm :  the  unit  of  resistance  offered  to  a  current  of  electricity 
by  a  wire  of  pure  stiver  or  copper  one  millimeter  in  diameter  and 
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FlC.  15. — Electrolysh  of  water:  Two  volumes  of  hydrogen  at  the  negative  pole  and 
one  volume  of  oxygen  at  the  pOMtive  pole. 

48.61  meters  long  at  18,3°  C.  (65°  F.).  The  resistance  of  the 
Atlantic  cable  is  700  ohms. 

Volt:  the  unit  of  electromotive  force.  It  equals  .9268  of  the 
force  of  one  Daniell  cell,  or  .5  the  power  of  a  Grenct  cell,  or  .75 
the  power  of  a  Leclanche  celt. 

Watt :  the  unit  of  electric  power  exerted  by  the  current  of  an 
ampere  through  the  difference  of  potential  of  a  volt.  Kqual  to 
y|^  of  a  horse  power. 

It  has  been  stated  above  that  the  current  flowing  through  con- 
nected polar  wires  has  magnetic  properties.  The  deviation  of  a 
magnetic  needle  caused  by  it  is  increased  by  encircling  the  needle 
in  a  number  of  turns  of  the  insulated  conducting  wire.  In  the 
vtilliampkrc-m€ta\  or  viihvu-mitcr,  such  a  needle  moves  over  a 
graduated  arc,  the  degrees  indicated  corresponding  to  the  current- 
strength.  In  medical  practice,  from  i  to  100  or  more  mitliam- 
peres  are  employed,  according  to  the  needs  of  the  case. 
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To  lower  the  current-strength,  the  number  of  cells  thrown  into 
the  circuit  are  decreased.  This  may  be  regulated  in  two  wa>'s : 
By  a  switchboard  or  the  batttry  remaining  the  same  resisting  ma- 
terial may  be  introduced  in  the  Icni^th  of  the  conductor.  A  rheostat 
is  an  apparatus  fur  varying  and  controlling  the  current-strengtli  by 
adjustiuij  the  resistance.  It  may  be  made  of  coils  of  iron  or  Ger- 
man silver  wire ;  or  intercalations  of  carbon  or  water  may  be 
used,  all  of  these  being  poorer  conductors  than  the  copper  wire. 

licsides  the  magnetic  effects,  the  current  lias  physical  powers 
familiar  to  all  in  the  electric  lights,  heaters,  and  nmtors.  It  does 
not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  work  to  dwell  on  these,  nor 
on  the  physiologic  and  curative  relations,  but  reference  must  be 
made  to  the  chemical  effects,  becau.se  they  are  of  great  import- 
ance. 

Chemical  EflFects  of  the  Current. — The  passage  of  elec- 
tricity through  acidulated  water  is  attended  by  the  chemical 
decomposition  of  the  water  into  its  elements,  hydrogen  an<I  oxy- 
gen, This  is  iititrohsis,:And  acidulated  water  is  called  an  eicctra- 
lyti'.  If  a  solution  of  copper  sulphate  (CuSOJ  be  put  into  the 
electrolytic  cell  and  the  current  sent  through  it  by  platinum  elec- 
ttrodes,  the  salt  is  broken  \.\i^  unto  its  iotts — copper  (Cu),  and  the 
"group  (SO,).  Metallic  c<jj>per  comes  to  the  negative  pole,  or 
catliodt\  just  as  did  the  hyilrogen  of  the  water;  hence  the  metals 
and  hydrogen  are  known  as  cations.  Tlie  group  (SO/)  engages 
in  a  second  chemical  action  upon  the  water  of  the  solution, 
decomposing  the  water  .and  setting  free  the  o.vygen,  which  bub- 
bles oflf  at  the  positive  pole  or  anode,  and  hence  is  called  the 
anion, 

SO.     +     H3O     -     M^SO,      ^      O 

Wjtcr.  Acid  nutfihurlc.  Oxygen, 

When  a  solution  of  sodium  sulphate  (Na.^^OJ  is  the  electrolyte, 
the  first  separation  is  into  the  cation,  .sodium  (Na)  and  the  anion 
(SO,),  The  metal  sodium  at  once  acts  on  the  water  present, 
producing  sodium  hydroxid  and  liberating  hydrogen,  which 
escapes  at  the  cathode — 

Na,     +     2H,,0     =3     2NaOH     -^     H^ 

In  this  case  also  there  is  a  secondary  decomposition  of  the 
water  by  the  SO,  taking  the  H,  and  freeing  the  oxygen. 

All  acids,  bases,  and  salts  which  ilissolvL-  and  make  good  con- 
ductors are  electrolytes  and  are  decomposable.  Many  salts 
liquefied  by  fusion,  such  as  the  fused  chlorids  and  hydroxids  of 
various  metals,  are  split  by  the  current.  In  all  such  cases  the 
metal,  like  the  hydrogen  ion,  wanders  to  the  cathode,  and  the 
other  constituent  or  ion — the  non-metal — goes  to  the  anode. 
Below  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  elements  arranged  in  a  U-shapc  so 
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as  to  show  their  electric  relations.  Any  element  enumerated  is 
found  to  act  as  electronegative  to  those  following  it,  and  electro- 
positive to  those  named  before.  Speaking  generally  those  be- 
tween hydrogen  and  the  negative  end  are  called  electronegative^ 
and  form  anions ;  those  toward  the  positive  end  are  electroposi- 
tive, and  form  cations. 


Negative  end. 

Positive  end. 

Oxygen, 

Potassium. 

Sulphur. 

Sodium. 

Nitrogen. 

Lithium. 

Fluorin. 

Barium. 

Chlorin. 

Strontium. 

Broniin. 

Calcium. 

lodin. 

Magnesium. 

Selenium. 

Aluminum. 

Phosphorus. 

Manganese. 

Arsenic. 

Zinc. 

Chromium. 

Iron. 

Vanadium. 

Nickel. 

Molybdenum. 

I^ad. 

Tungsten. 

Tin. 

Boron. 

Bismuth. 

Carbon. 

Copper. 

Antimony. 

Silver. 

Tellurium. 

.  Mercury. 

Tantalum. 

Platinum. 

Silicon. 

Gold. 

Hydrogen. 

Klectrolysis  is  subject  to  certain  definite  laws  based  upon 
the  principle  of  chemical  equivalence  among  the  elements.  In 
the  electrolysis  of  copper  sulphate  mentioned  above,  or  of  other 
metallic  salts,  a  given  current  will  liberate  the  metals  in  weights 
proportionate  to  their  chemical  equivalents. 

Hence  Faraday's  laws:  (i)  ''All  the  cells  in  a  circuit  have  in 
them  equivalent  amounts  of  chemical  action"  (2)  **  In  a  given 
time  the  chemical  action  in  a  cell  is  directly  proportionate  to  the 
current-strength' ' 

The  same  current  acting  separately  on  a  chlorid,  a  broniid, 
and  an  iodid  liberates  35  gm.  of  chlorin,  80  gm.  of  bromin.  and 
127  gm.  of  iodin.  These  figures  are  recognized  in  other  relations 
as  the  equivalents  or  atomic  weights  of  these  elements. 

The  gram  weights  of  an  element  set  free  in  one  second  by  a 
current-.strength  of  one  ampere  is  called  the  electrochemical  equiv- 
alent. That  of  hydrogen  being  0.00001038,  from  law  (i)  we 
deduce  that  to  calculate  the  electrochemical  equivalent  of  any 
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Other  element,  it  is  only  necessary  to  multiply  o.ocx)Oi038  by  tlie 
chemical  equivalent  of  tliat  clement. 

Example  :  The  chemical  equivrilent  of  copper  being  63.2,  how 
many  grams  will  be  deposited  by  I  ampere  in  i  second?  Answer: 
63,2  X  0.00001038   -  0.00656  gm. 

From  law  (2)  wc  deduce  that  the  mass  of  copper  liberated  is 
equal  to  the  product  obtained  by  nuiltiplying  thecurrenl-strenglli 
by  the  nymber  of  seconds,  and  tlicn  by  the  chemical  equivalent. 

The  Ionic  Theory. — The  best  exjilanation  nf  the  facts  of  elec- 
trolysis is  afforded  by  the  thcor>'  of  licctrolyttc  dissociation.  It 
assumes  that  aqueous  .solutions  of  salts,  strong  acids,  and  bases 
contain  some  entire  molecules  of  the  compounds  and  some  that 
are  separated  into  ions,  having  charges  of  electricity.  The  ions 
with  their  opposite  -r  and  -  electricities  are  attracted  to  the 
opposite  —  and  +  poles,  and  thus  the  molecule  is  split  into  its 
constituents,  other  entire  molecutes  become  wniziii  to  take  their 
place,  and  these  in  turn  are  decomposed.  The  ionic  theory  has 
many  phenomena  of  heat  and  chemical  action  to  support  it. 
(See  pp.  1 20.  1 23). 


LIGHT. 
SPECTROSCOPY. 


When  a  round  beam  of  white  light,  .V  ( Fig.  16),  passes  through 
a  prism.  /*,  it  does  not  pursue  a  straight  course  as  a  pencil  of  light 
to  form  a  white  circle  at  A',  but  is  bent  or  rcfriutai  at  an  angle 
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toward  the  base  of  the  prism.  On  emerging  from  the  prism  it 
is  found  to  be  decomposed  into  different  colored  lights  which 
diverge  to  form,  on  the  screen  //.  a  brilliant  band  called  the 
spectrum.  This  dispersion  of  the  component  colors  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  several  colored  lights  have  unequal  wave-lengths. 
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The  dense  mcdkim  of  the  prism  retards  the  short  waves  more 
than  the  \ow^  dtics,  and  hence  the  short  waves  of  violet  at  one 
end  are  refracted  more  than  the  longer  ones  of  red  at  the  other 
entl.  In  the  tontiMwus  s/fittntm  from  the  hj^ht  of  candles,  lamps, 
or  incandescent  soh'ds,  seven  principal  groups  of  colors  arc  desig- 
nated :  violet^  ifidigo,  blue,  gran,  y€liini\  m-an^^c,  and  red,  the 
initial  letters  spellinj;  vihji^yor.  If  the  artificial  light  have  color  in 
it,  the  spectrum  wdl  show  that  color  predominating  and  the 
others  less  bright.      {PI.  4,  Fig.  i.  a.) 

When  the  spectrum  is  obtained  from  sunlight  passing  through 
a  slit,  it  appears  as  a  band  of  bright  colors  crossed  by  a  number 


ktil,    (Irange.  Vdlow      Green. 
—^ 4/-^. " 1/ *— 


InrJigo.  Violet. 


^«ac 


-Na. 


3- 


K. 


Li. 


-(^. 


— Rb. 


-Tl. 


Fin.  17. — KrauiUjofcr's  lin«  .  i,  Solar  sptcJnim  (Ihe  colors  are  indicated  above);  a-7, 
bright-line  spectra  of  incandescent  gases. 

of  fine  black  lines,  called  Fran  fill  of ir's  Hues  (Fig.  17).  These  are 
always  present  in  the  same  relative  position.  They  are  con- 
sidered as  shadows  caused  by  the  absorption  of  certain  rays  in 
their  passage  through  media.  Dark  lines  or  bands  crossing  the 
otherwi.se  continuous  .s}>ectra  are  obtained  by  transmission  of  the 
pencil  of  light  through  colored  solids,  liquids,  or  gases.  Such 
spectra  are  called  absorption  spectra.  In  PI.  4,  Fig.  I,  b»  c,  d,  are 
shown  the  dark -banded  spectra  of  blood. 

The  light  enu'ttcd  by  a  glowing  gas  forms  a  spectrum  of  dis- 
connected bright  Zincs  and  not  of  continuous  colors,  as  indicated 
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in  the  table  of  spectra  of  different  metals  when  heated  to  form 
incandescent  vapors.  In  Fig.  16  the  position  of  different  Hries 
can  be  determined  by  reference  to  the  scale  at  the  top,  and  also 
by  the  Fruunhofer's  lines.  As  the  spectra  of  different  substances 
always  give  different  combinations  of  lines  and  bands,  an  import- 
ant means  of  identification  is  aftbrded  by  spectrum  analysis. 

The  spectroscope  is  an  instrument  for  studying  the  spectra. 
It  consists  of  a  slit  at  v  (Fig.  iS)^for  which  there  is  an  adjustable 
shutter  to  regulate  the  beam  of  light  emitted  by  the  incandescent 
metal  or  transmitted  through  blood  or  other  colored  media.  In 
the  telescope  />  there  is  a  lens  for  collecting  the  light  of  the  slit 
in  parallel  rays  and  throwing  it  upon  the  prism  r.  The  telescope 
A  serves  for  the  observer  to  catch  the  dispersed  light  after  emerg- 
ing from  the  prism ;  and  telescope  C  gives  the  image  a  .standard 


_-L, 
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scale  in  millimeters,  illuminated  by  the  candle  /^and  reflected  by 
the  face  of  the  prism  so  that  tlie  observer  sees  it  in  front  of  the 
spectrum.  Hy  this  micrometer  scale  the  relative  di.stances  of  the 
bands  and  lines  can  be  noted. 

The  direct-vision  spectroscope  is  a  single  brass  tube  having  an 
adjustable  slit,  a  lens  focussing  the  parallel  rays  upon  a  series  of 
prisms,  two  of  flint  and  three  of  crown  glass,  arranged  in  a  direct 
line  between  the  light  and  the  C}'e.  The  combination  of  different 
prisms  decomposes  the  light  v\  ithout  deflecting  it  from  the  straight 
path. 

The  spectra  in  Fig.  17  were  exhibited  by  salts  of  the  metals 
indicated  in  symbols,  when  heated  on  the  tip  of  a  platinum  needle 
in  a  Bunsen  flame.  The  spectrum  at  the  top  shows  some  of  the 
most  important  of  the  Fraunhofer  dark  lines,  marked  with  the 
letters  by  which  they  are  usually  designated-     The  spectrum  of 
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sodium  (Na)  is  marked  by  a  brilliant  3'ellow  line;  potassium  (K) 
Ins  two  characteristic  lines,  one  red  and  the  other  violet ;  lithium 
(l.i)  a  brillianl  red  and  a  fainter  orange  line.  The  important  lines 
of  strontium  (Sr)  are  in  the  yellow,  red,  and  blue  ;  barium  (Ba), 
in  the  j^recn  ;  rubidium  (Rb),  in  the  viok-t  and  dark  red;  cesium 
(Cs),  in  the  blue;  and  thallium  (Tl),  in  the  jjreen. 

Beyond  the  visible  limits  of  the  solar  spectrum,  at  both  ends 
there  are  invisibU  rays  recognized  by  their  heating  [aihrijic)  and 
their  chemical  {actiuu)  efiects.  Not  more  than  one-third  of  the 
rays  of  tlie  solar  spectrum  are  visible.  At  one  end  the  calorific 
rays  have  longer  wave-lengths  than  the  visible  red,  and  hence  are 
called  uitrarcd  rays.  At  the  other  end  acditic  rays  are  more  re- 
frangible and  have  shorter  wave-lengths  than  the  luminous  vinlet, 
and  hence  arc  called  itltra^'ioUt  rays.  When  a  solution  of  quintn 
sulphate  is  placed  in  this  dark  ultra-violct  region,  pale-blue  rays 
are  seen.  Substances  which,  tike  quinin  and  kerosene,  have  the 
property  of  being  colorless  by  transmitted  light  and  of  lighting 
up  when  observed  in  reflected  light,  arc  said  to  be  fitwrfsccnt. 
Ihvy  lessen  the  speed  of  the  invisible  ultraviolet  rays  and  tfius 
lower  their  refrangibility,  bringing  them  within  the  limits  percept- 
ible to  the  eye. 

POLARIMETRY. 

Iceland  spar  and  some  other  crj'stals  possess  the  peculiar 
property  of  splitting  a  transmitted  ray  of  light  into  two  parts. 
j\\^  object  viewed  through  such  crystals  shows  two  images,  one 
being  made  by  the  ordinary  rays  of  light  corresponding  to  single 
refractiiin.  and  the  other  by  the  tXtraordinary,  \\  hich  differs  from 
the  commonly  refracted  light.  If  these  bifurcated  rays  are  sent 
tlirough  a  second  similar  crystal,  each  is  itself  bifurcated  and  four 
r;iys  of  unequal  intensity  are  produced.  By  rotating  the  second 
crystal,  two  of  the  rays  disappear  and  the  field  of  view  becomes 
dark  ;  further  rotation  causes  return  of  brightness. 

The  effect  of  the  first  crystal  has  been  to  alter  the  light  so 
that  the  second  cr>'stal  at  right  angles  does  not  transmit  tlie 
modified  ray.  The  light  is  said  to  be  polarized — that  is,  made  to 
\ibrate  in  one  plane.  Light  conmionly  vibrates  in  all  planes, 
though  for  convenience  it  may  be  regarded  as  in  two  planes  at 
right  angles.  The  eye  detects  no  difference  between  common 
and  polarized  light,  hence  to  determine  the  presence  of  this  prop- 
erty' a  second  crystal  must  be  u.sed,  called  the  analyser.  In  Fig. 
19  the  set  of  vertical  rods  {A^  represents  the  first  crystal  or  po- 
larizer, stopping  the  rays  in  a  horizontal  ])lane,  but  allowing  the 
vertical  to  pa.ss.  B  is  the  analycer,  jilaccd  at  right  angles  and 
c.uising  darkness  by  stopping  the  rays  vibrating  in  the  vertical 
p'ane.  If  /»'  be  rotated  suftlciently,  the  polarized  ray  passes 
readily  and  the  light  reappears. 
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Having  set  the  polarizer  and  analyzer  at  the  angle  to  stop 
both  planes,  it  is  jxjssibJe  tti  turn  the  ray  of  lijjht  to  the  trans- 
mitting plane  by  putting  between  them  certain  substances  which 
rotate  the  rays  to  tlie  rijjht  or  left.  Among  the  substances  having 
this  rotating  property  are  quartz,  the  sugars,  protcids,  and  biliary 
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FlO.  19. — Action  of  pohirizer  and  ansdywr. 

acids ;  they  arc  classed  as  optically  active.  Those  substances  that 
cause  opacity  or  a  shadow  when  the  analyzer  is  rotated  to  the 
right  (expressed  by  the  sign  '  )  are  said  to  be  dixtrogyrous  (such 
as  dextrose),  while  those  so  acting  by  the  opposite  movement 
(expressed  by  the  sign  — )  are  calk-d  kvogyrous  (as  Icvulosc). 
Having  determined  the  direction  and  the  number  of  degrees  of 
rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarized  light  caused  by  a  solution,  its 
composition  and  strength  may  be  ascertained.  In  the  polariscope 
the  polarizing  and  analyzing  crystals  used  are  specially  cut  rhombs 
of  Iceland  spar,  caJled  XicoI*s  prisms.  These  deflect  the  ordinary 
ray  from  the  straight  path  and  extinguish  it,  but  permit  the  extraor- 
dinary ray  to  pass  through. 

Ifaurent's  half-shadow  polarimeter  is  the  instrument  seen 
in  section  in  Fig.  20.  At  .  /  is  a  \cllow  flame,  \vhich  is  best  ob- 
tained by  heating  a  sodium  salt  in  a  Bunsen  burner;  but  a  gas 
flame  maybe  used  and  the  monochromatic  j'ellovv  color  imparted 
as  the  light  passes  through  tlie  plate  of  potassium  bichromate  at 
B.  It  then  passes  through  the  Xicol's  prism  (/*),  the  rays  in  the 
horizontal  plane  emerging  as  [jolarizcd  light ;  those  in  the  per- 
pendicular plane  are  deflected  and  stopped  by  a  diaphragm.  At 
D  the  light  is  modified  by  a  diaphragm,  one-half  of  which  is 
covered  by  a  thin  plate  of  quartz,  cut  so  as  to  have  but  little 
rotating  power.  The  circle  below  D  shows  the  diaphragm 
divided  in  perpendicular  halves  by  the  quartz  plate.  A  tube 
of  brass,  l  decimeter  long,  closed  at  both  ends  with  disks  of 
gloss,  is  filled  with  the  solution  to  be  tested  and  inserted  at  T  in 
the  path  of  the  polarized  ray. 

The  eyepiece  {0)  contains  a  lens  and  the  analyzing  prism  (;V), 
the  whole  tube  rotating  on  its  long  axis  as  the  vernier  arm  is 
moved  around  a  circle  graduated  in  degrees.  When  the  tube  {T) 
contains  water  and  the  vernier  is  at  0°,  the  eyepiece  being  focussed 
on  the  vertical  line  of  the  diaphragm,  the  two  sides  should  be 
equally  illuminated  as  in  the  circle  1.  If  one  side  be  darker,  then 
the  polarizer  must  be  rotated  by  the  screw  at  P  until  both  sides 


LIGHT. 

are  alike.  When  a  solution  of  sugar  or  albumin  or  other  optically 
active  substance  is  introduced  into  the  tube  only  one  side  of  the 
diaphragm  is  visible,  as  in  circles  2  and  3.  By  moving  the  vernier 
around  the  circle  both  sides  of  the  diaphragm  become  equal!)' 
illuminated,  as  in  circle  4.  and  tlie  reading  of  the  instrument  gives 
at  once  the  angle  of  rotation  of  the  solution  in  the  tube  1^/). 


Pig.  ao. — L«ur«?n»*s  hnlf-shadow  potarimetcr. 

The  expression  spicific  roiaiint^  ptnccr  or  ipicijrc  rata f tan  of  a 
substance  means  the  extent  of  rotation  (expressed  in  degrees} 
caused  by  I  gm,  of  that  substance  dissolved  in  i  c.c.  of  liquid, 
examined  in  a  tube  I  decimeter  long. 

U  a  be  the  observed  angle,  />  the  number  of  grams  of  substance 
in  [  c.c,  /  the  length  of  the  tube  in  decimeters,  and  the  sptcijic  ro- 
tatum  for  the  yellow  hght  {D)  of  the  spectrum  be  designated  by 


{a)p,  then  the  formula  would  be  {a\p 


fi 


T)x^  specific  rota- 


tion of  glucose  is  stated  as  (<?)/,  4-  52.5°;  that  is,  a  rotation  of 
the  ray  to  the  right  52.5*^  is  caused  by  100  gni.  of  the  substance 
in  too  c.c.  of  M-atcr.     Therefore,  with  a  one-decimeter  tube  i^'  — 

I  QQ 

gm.  in   100  c.c.     Example  r  A  specimen  of  diabetic  urine 
required  2°  of  rotation  to  get  equal  illumination,  as  in  circle  4. 


Fig.  20,  then 
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3.8  per  cent. 
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THE  POLARIMETRY  OF  URINE.  S7 

The  polarimetry  of  urine  requires  that  the  specimen 
should  first  be  made  free  of  albumin,  which  rotates  as  far  to 
the  left  as  glucose  does  to  the  right,  its  formula  being  {a)/)  = 
— 56°.  If  albumin  be  detected,  then  the  urine  must  be  acidu- 
lated, boiled,  and  filtered  before  testing  with  the  polarimeter. 

An  accurate  adjustment  of  the  reading  may  require  that  the 
urine  be  decolorized.  This  may  be  done  simply  by  shaking  with 
it  a  piece  of  lead  acetate  and  filtering  off  the  precipitate.  Another 
method  is  to  put  \  c.c.  of  washed  blood-charcoal  in  a  test-tube 
full  of  urine,  then  shake  and  filter.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
a  trace  of  maltose  may  be  present,  though  rarely,  and  may  in- 
crease the  angle,  as  it  rotates  more  than  glucose — {a)^  --  4-  140°. 
It  does  not  ferment  so  readily  as  glucose.  Diabetic  urine  some- 
times contains  ^-oxybutyric  acid,  which  rotates  to  the  left — (^)/>  — 
— 24.2° — and  hence  may  reduce  the  glucose  reading  or  neutralize 
it  altogether.  The  difference  between  the  dextrorotation  before 
fermentation  and  that  afterward  would  show  the  presence  and 
amount  of  the  glucose  alone. 


THE  CHEMICAL  ELEMENTS, 

Chemistry  is  that  branch  of  science  that  tlcals  with  the  prop- 
erties and  composition  of  bodies  and  studies  the  phenomena 
attending  changes  of  composition. 

When  water  by  variations  of  temperature  becomes  ice  or 
steam,  it  has  undergone  a  physical  change,  due  to  the  play 
between  two  physical  forces,  cohesion  and  heat.  When  glass 
or  sealing-wax  is  rubbed,  it  acquires  the  property  of  attracting 
feathe'rs,  pith-balls,  and  paper,  by  virtue  of  a  transient  physical 
power,  the  electric  force.  When  iron  is  made  red-hot  or  when  it 
is  magnetized,  it  remains  iron  still,  but  when  it  rusts  it  loses  its 
magnetic  qualities  and  is  transformed  into  a  substance  of  wholly 
different  properties.  The  force  which  rusts  iron,  which  burns  coal, 
which  turns  milk  sour,  which  changes  wine  into  vinegar  is  not 
physical  but  chemical. 

The  chemical  cMicrgy  or  affinity  is  the  force  that  acts  between 
different  kinds  of  matter  causing  them  to  lose  their  characteristic 
properties  in  forming  a  new  substance.  While  its  operations  arc 
associated  with  those  of  the  physical  forces,  it  is  peculiar  in  that 
it  produces  permanent  change  in  bodies.  The  change  is  more 
profound  than  that  induced  by  mechanical  mixtnre. 

If  powdered  iron  and  powdered  sulphur  are  mixed  by  tritura- 
tion in  a  mortar,  to  the  naked  eye  a  change  in  color  is  visible,  the 
yellow  and  black  making  brown ;  but  under  the  microscope  we 
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can  distinguish  the  iron  particles  as  separate  from  those  of  sul- 
phur. The  particles  of  iron  are  still  magnetic  and  can  be  removed 
by  the  touch  of  a  magnet.  The  sulphur  can  be  dissoivcd  out  by- 
treating  the  mixture  with  carbon  bisulpliid.  When,  however,  the 
original  mixture  is  ignited,  the  iron  and  the  sulphur  unite  by 
chemical  affinity,  and  now  the  microscr»pe  fails  to  detect  the 
two  different  substances  ;  the  magnet  will  not  separate  the  iron, 
nor  the  carbon  bisulphid  dissolve  the  sulphur.  Chemical  force  is 
distinguished  further  by  the  fact  that  its  action  is  limited  to  defi- 
nite weights  of  matter ;  while  a  mechanical  mixture  can  be  made 
of  ingredients  in  any  proportion. 

All  natural  objects,  suns,  planets,  the  mineral  strata  of  the 
earth,  its  bodies  of  water,  and  its  aerial  envelope,  the  living  things 
that  crowd  its  surface,  the  molecules,  and  atoms  are  held  in  place 
by  a  uniting  energy  whicli  manifests  itself  in  the  phenomena  of 
gravitation,  of  cohesion,  and  of  chemical  affinity.  Gravitation 
affects  all  forms  of  matter  at  all  distances  ;  cohesion  acts  on 
molecules  at  distances  immeasurably  small;  chemical  affinity 
acts  upon  the  minute  atoms  at  insensible  di.stances,  causing  such 
transformations  of  the  bodies  acted  upon  that  they  can  no  longer 
be  recognized  by  ordinary  means. 

Elements  and  Compounds. — All  forms  of  matter  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes,  compounds  and  elements.  Most  natural 
objects  are  compound — that  is,  bodies  that  can  be  decomposed 
into  simpler  kinds  of  matter.  The}-  consist  of  two  or  more  ele- 
ments united  by  chemical  affinit\'.  Elements  arc  those  bodies 
that  cannot  be  di\'ided  into  anything  simpler.  While  some  of 
them  occur  free  in  nature,  most  of  them  arc  obtained  by  chemi- 
cal decomposition  or  separation  of  the  constituent  parts  of  a  com- 
pound. The  resolution  of  a  compound  into  its  parts  is  sometimes 
calleil  tuiah'sis,  while  the  building  up  of  a  compound  by  combin- 
ing its  parts  is  called  svfiffifsis. 

The  infinite  diversity  of  matter  seen  in  the  universe  is  due  to 
variations  in  the  kind  and  the  proportion  of  the  elements  engaged. 
Science  has  as  yet  found  not  more  than  76  simple  bodies  or  ele- 
ments.' Of  the  elements  now  identified  not  more  than  40  are 
of  any  practical  medical  importance  ;  the  others  are  rarely  en- 
countered. Those  deserving  attention  will  be  found  in  the  fol- 
lowing tables,  each  accompanied  by  its  symbol,  which  is  either 
the  initial  letter  of  the  Flnglish  or  I^itin  name,  or  that  letter  com- 
bined with  a  significant  small  letter  taken  from  the  name.     The 

'  J.  J.  Thomson  s<?e«  no  escape  from  the  conchision  that  the  cathode  electric  rays 
of  Crooke's  lube  are  charyes  of  nei^'alive  electricity  carrit-d  bv  panicles  t»f  mailer,  in 
which  the  subdivision  is  carried  much  further  than  in  ihe  ordinary  molecuU'  or  even 
.'♦torn.  These  particle*  he  calls  icrfttsi/.s,  the  atti'ms  of  difFcrerit  chemical  drmeiil> 
beini:  dilTerervt  ajjgrcgation.s  yf  the-  .^amr  primordial  fjarliclc!*  of  the  unknown  sub- 
stance r.  The  phenomena  of  radio  activity  exhibited  by  the  element  radium  are 
explamed  on  p.  23^  by  this  hyfrathesis. 
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combining  equivalents  in  whole  numbers  are  given  in  the  third 
column. 

The  elements  are  broadly  divided  into  two  classes :  non-metals 
and  metals,  each  having  properties  generally  characteristic.  Non- 
metals  physically  have  low  specific  gravity  and  are  poor  con- 
ductors of  heat  and  electricity ;  chemically  they  form  acids.  Metals 
have  high  specific  gravity  and  metallic  luster,  are  good  conductors 
of  heat  and  electricity,  and  form  bases. 


Some  Non-metals. 


Name. 

Symbol. 

Combining 
equivalents. 

Name. 

Symbol 

Oxygen 

() 

i6 

P'luorin 

F 

Hydrogen 

II 

I 

Chlorin 

CI 

Nitrt^en 

N 

14 

liromin 

Br 

Carbon 

C 

12 

lodin 

I 

Boron 

B 

II 

Sulphur 

S 

Silicon 

Si 

2S 

Phosphorus 

P 

Combining 
equivalenu. 

19 
35 
80 
127 
32 
3» 


All  of  the  above,  except  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  are  acid- 
formers  ;  with  these  the  clement  arsenic  is  frequently  associated. 


Some  Metals. 

Name. 

Symbol. 

Combining 
equivalents. 

Name. 

^rviiSf 

Potas.<iiuni 

K    (Kalium) 

39 

Zinc 

Zn                                   65 

Sodium 

Na  (Natrium) 

23 

i  Nickel 

Ni                                  58 

1  .ithium 

Li 

7 

'  Cobalt 

Co                                  59 

Barium 

Ba 

137 

Iron 

Fe    (Ferrum)                56 

Strontium 

Sr 

875 

Manganese 

Mn                                  55 

Calcium 

Ca 

40 

Chromium 

Cr                                  52 

Magnesium 

Mg 

24 

Tin 

Sn    ( Stannum )            1 18 

Aluminium 

Al 

27 

Copper 

Cu   (Cuprum)               63 

Arsenic 

As 

25 

Leail 

Pb    (Plumbum)          207 

Antimony 

Sb  (Stibium) 

120 

'  Mercury 

Hg  (Hydrargyrum)  200 

Bismuth 

Bi 

208 

1  (.lold 

Au   (Aurum)               197 

Cadmium 

CM 

112 

1  Platinum 

Pt                                   195 

It  should  be  noted  that  some  of  the  above-named  elements, 
such  as  arsenic  and  antimony,  might  with  equal  reason  be  classi- 
fied along  with  nitrogen  and  phosphorus,  which  they  closely 
resemble  in  their  ciiemical  traits.  Most  of  the  true  metals  will 
form  bases  by  union  of  their  oxids  with  water. 

Chemical  compounds  are  usually  considered  in  two  great 
classes,  the  Inorganic  and  the  Organic,  though  the  line  of  demar- 
cation is  one  made  for  convenience  and  is  not  drawn  by  nature. 
Inorganic  compounds  arc  of  mineral  origin,  not  requiring  a  living 
organism  to  produce  them.  Examples  are  water,  lime,  and  com- 
mon salt.  Organic  compounds  are  those  which  are  produced 
commonly  or  exclusively  by  the  action  of  organized  animal  or 
vegetable  life  and  are  not  found  in  the  mineral  kingdom.  Ex- 
amples are  fat,  albumin,  starch,  and  sugar.  As  carbon  is  invari- 
ably present  in  organic  substances,  organic  compounds  are  some- 
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times  called  carbon  compounds.  Besides  carbon  they  usually 
contain  oxygen  and  hydrogen  and  very  often  nitro^^cn.  Owing 
to  the  marked  traits  of  these  four  non-metals  they  arc  especially 
fitted  for  study  as  types  illustrating  the  principles  of  chemical 
philosophy.  Hence  they  are  often  termed  Typic  Elements.  They 
arc  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  physiologist  in  his  study  of 
nutrition  and  animal  heat.  On  these  accounts,  in  the  following 
pages  extended  treatment  is  given  to  the  compounds  of  these 
elements. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  tlie  crust  of  the  earth  is  composed 
chemicall)'  about  as  follows:  In  lOO  parts  there  will  be  of  oxy- 
gen 45.  silicon  30,  aluminum  9,  iron  6,  calcium  4.  sodium  2, 
potassium  2.  magnesium  i  ;  the  other  elements  amounting  to 
less  than    i   per  cent. 

Notation. — The  symbols  11,  O,  etc.,  stand  not  only  for  the 
element,  but  for  a  chemical  unit  of  the  elenic-nt.  When  more 
than  one  unit  is  expressed  a  large  numeral  is  written  before,  as 
2H,  or  a  small  numeral  is  placed  to  the  right  and  below  the 
symbol,  as  1  Ij,  for  2  units  of  hydrogen.  To  express  admixture 
of  elements  the  plus  sign  is  used,  thus  Hj  -I-  O  means  that  2 
units  of  hydrogen  are  mixed  with  i  of  oxygen.  To  express 
union  or  combinatitin  the  symbols  are  put  as  close  together  as 
the  type  wilhgn.  thus  WX}  means  the  compound  formed  when 
hydrogen  and  o.Kygeti  unite  by  chemical  attraction. 
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Classification. — It  is  assumed  that  the  medical  student  is  a 
beginner  in  chemistry  and  as  yet  is  unfitted  to  appreciate  the 
reasons  for  arranging  the  elements  according  to  the  natural  or 
scientific  classification  (see  page  108).  The  considerations  which 
make  the  most  logical  s}'stcm  desirable  will  be  understood  only 
after  the  principles  of  chemical  philosophy  have  been  studied. 
These  principles  will  be  elucidated  in  the  course  of  studying  the 
Tvpic  Elements — oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  carbon,  and 
their  compounds,  These  will  be  first  considered  tn  the  urder 
best  suited  for  the  intellectual  needs  of  the  student,  though  ref- 
erence will  be  made  to  the  more  systematic  grouping  given  below  : 

Typie  Elenunts — f/vilrojren,  Oxy^i^fn^  Nitro^ctty  ami  Carhon. 

Group      1.   Hydmgen,  uiiif|ue  iMonovaleni). 

Groi'P   11.    Halogens  or  the  chlortH  family  :  chlorin,  brorain^  iudin,  *od  fluorio 

I  Monovalent). 
GRorp  IH.    1  he  nxy^tm  family :  oxyfjen,  sulphur,  selenium,  and  teUurium  (tJi- 

valcnt). 
Gkini"  I\'.  The  nitrogen  family :  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  nr*enic,  and  atititnony 

(Trivalent), 
Groi'P    V.   The  argon  fatnily  :  argon,  helium,  neon,  cryplon,  xenon. 
Group  VI.   The  farfmn  family  :  carlion,  silicon,  boron  (QHadrivaienl). 
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OXYGEN. 

Symbol,  (X     Atomic  weight,  i6. 

History. — The  discovery  of  oxygen  was  an  incident  in  the 
study  of  the  composition  of  the  atmosphere.  The  early  Greek- 
philosophers  regarded  the  air  as  an  element,  as  they  did  earth, 
fire,  and  water. 

Its  complex  nature  was  suspected  when  early  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  the  observation  was  made  that  by  respiration  or 
combustion  a  confined  portion  of  air  lost  weight,  and  that  the 
remainder  would  support  neither  life  nor  fire.  Priestley  showed 
that  by  heating  mercury  in  enclosed  air  for  several  days  at  a  tem- 
perature near  its  boiling-point,  the  mercury  was  changed  to  a  red 
powder,  now  called  mercuric  oxid,  while  the  life-sustaining  part 
of  tlie  air  disappeared.  In  1774  he  found  that  by  heating  mer- 
curic oxid  a  gas  was  liberated  which,  when  mixed  with  the  burnt- 
out  air,  would  restore  to  it  the  properties  of  supporting  respira- 
tion and  combustion. 

Priestley's  operation  may  be  performed  in  a  hard  glass  reduc- 
tion tube  or  retort  and  the  gas  collected  over  water  in  a  pneumatic 
trough,  the  mercury  being  condensed  on  the  cooler  part  of  the 
glass  tube.  The  method  is  too  expensive  for  use  in  preparing 
the  gas.     The  result  may  be  written  as  follows : 

Mercuric  oxid  yields  mercury  and  oxygen. 

Or,  by  short  hand, 

HgO         =         Hg         +         O. 

In  1775  Scheele  discovered  oxygen  by  heating  manganese 
dioxid  with  strong  sulphuric  acid. 

2MnSO,     4-     2H2O     +     O2 

Manganese  Water.  Oxygen, 

sulphate. 

Preparation. — Many  higher  oxids,  as  MnOj,  PbO,.  and  BaO„ 
yield  a  part  of  their  oxygen  when  heated.  The  last  named  has 
the  valuable  property  of  recovering  its  lost  oxygen  by  exposure 
to  air.  By  this  means  the  air,  which  is  a  mixture  containing  i 
part  of  oxygen  in  5  of  air,  becomes  the  source  of  supply.  Barium 
dioxid  above  400°  C.  (752°  F.)  gives  off  half  of  its  oxygen. 

BaOj         =         BaO         +         O. 

Barium  dioxid.  Barium  monoxid. 

This  lower  oxid,  BaO,  heated  at  a  lower  temperature  in  a  cur- 
rent of  air  takes  up  the  oxygen  it  had  lost.  By  alternating  these 
processes  oxygen  is  now  manufactured  on  a  commercial  scale  at 
a  low  cost. . 


2MnOj 

+ 

2H^0,    = 

Manganese 

Acid 

dioxid. 

sulphuric. 
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In  the  laborator>'  potassium  chlorate  is  tJie  source.  Wlien 
this  compountl  is  heated  il  [>arts  with  its  oxygen,  leaving  potas- 
sium chlorid  in  the  retort. 


KCIO3 

PotoAftiuni  ctiKiratc. 


KCl         + 

Pritassium  Lhlorid. 


Os. 


It  is  customary  to  employ  a  mi.xturc  of  coarsely  powdered 
manganese  dioxid  1  part  and  potassium  chlorate  2  parts.  This 
causes  the  KLR\  to  yield  oxygen  at  a  comparatively  low  tem- 
perature, 200*^  C.  (372'^  F.).  The  manganese  dioxid  is  not  de- 
composed at  tlie  last,  but  plays  a  part  by  some  supposed  to  be 


Fig.  21. — Collection  of  gas  disengaged  by  heal. 

purely  physical,  by  others  thought  to  be  that  of  a  chemical  me- 
dium, the  decompositions  and  recompositions  of  which  result  in 
the  easy  transmission  of  oxygen  from  the  chlorate. 

Precaution. — The  materials  should  be  dry  and  free  from  organic 
ilirt.  Serious  explosions  with  fatal  consequences  have  happened 
from  live  action  of  oxy^^en  on  the  carbon  of  coal-dust  or  other 
impurities  in  commercial  manganese  dioxid.  To  guard  against 
such  accidents  a  small  sample  should  be  tested  by  heating  with 
some  potassium  chlorate  in  an  open  test-tube. 

In  preparing  oxygen  for  inhalation,  it  is  advisable  to  free  it 
from  all  traces  of  chlorin  by  passing  the  gas  through  potassium 
hydrate  in  a  wash  bottle  before  collecting  it  in  the  gas  bags  or 
gasometer.     Before  removing  the  lamp,  withdraw  the  delivery 
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tube  from  the  water  if  collected  in  a  pneumatic  trough,  or  the 
regurgitation  of  the  water  will  cause  an  explosion.  In  making  a 
quantity  of  the  gas  it  is  customary  to  use  a  copper  retort  for  the 
potassium  chlorate.  250  gm.  (5viij,  Troy)  of  the  chlorate  will 
yield  about  68  L.  (18  gal.)  of  oxygen  gas. 

Occtufence. — Oxygen  is  the  most  abundant  element.  It  is 
found  widely  distributed  in  nature,  forming  one-fifth  part  of  the 
volume  of  the  air  and  eight-ninths  by  weight  of  all  water.  As  an 
ingredient  in  most  minerals  it  makes  up  nearly  one-half  of  the 
weight  of  the  earth's  crust,  and  it  is  present  in  almost  all  animal 
and  vegetable  compounds. 

Physical  Properties.— Oxygen  is  a  little  heavier  than  air, 
its  specific  gravity  being  1. 10563  (air  -  i).  It  is  an  invisible  gas, 
colorless,  tasteless,  and  odorless.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  water, 
0.04  volume  dissolving  in  i  volume  of  water  at  0°  C.  (32°  F.). 
In  the  proportion  of  about  3  per  cent,  it  is  dissolved  in  natural 
water  at  ordinary  temperatures  and  furnishes  to  the  gills  of  fishes 
the  amount  needed  for  the  aeration  of  their  blood.  It  has  been 
liquefied  at  — 1 18°  C.  ( — 244.4°  F.)  under  a  pressure  of  50  atmo- 
spheres. These  are  called  its  critical  values.  It  has  affinities  of 
great  power  and  wide  range,  combining  with  every  element  except 
fluorin  and  the  argon  group. 

As  the  air  is  practically  one-fifth  part  oxygen  diluted,  all  its 
chemical" reactions  are  those  of  this  gas.  There  is  this  difference 
only  :  the  pure  oxygen  causes  far  more  intense  displays  of  energy. 
By  attaching  various  combustibles  to  copper  wire,  first  igniting 
them  in  the  air  and  afterward  plunging  them  into  jars  of  pure 
oxygen,  the  contrast  will  show  how  much  the  diluent  mitigates 
the  violent  attractions  t)f  this  gas.  Sulphur  will  burn  in  the  air 
with  a  pale  blue  flame  of  little  luminous  power ;  in  oxygen,  how- 
ever, its  flame  is  violet  colored,  emitting  great  light. 

S  -         O2         -         SO2 

Sulphur.  Sulphur  dioxid. 

A  piece  of  charcoal  with  a  feeble  spark,  and  without  flame,  when 
immersed  in  o.xygen  becomes  a  white  glowing  mass  and  is  instantly 
consumed  in  flames. 

C         -f         O2         =         CO2 

Carbon.  «  Carbon  dioxid. 

If  a  piece  of  dry  phosphorus  the  size  of  a  pea  be  warmed  in  a 
deflagrating  spoon  and  then  burned  in  oxygen,  its  light  is  of 
insupportable  brilliancy. 

P,         4-         O,         =         PA 

Phosphorus.  Phosphorus  pentoxid 
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Fine  iron  piano  wire  or  watch  springs  tipped  with  burning  sulphur 
and  set  on  fire  in  oxygen  will  burn  with  dazzhng  corruscations. 


^\ 


Fe,U, 

Iron  tclroxid. 


The  non-metals  burning  in  oxygen  yield  oxids,  which  in  the 
cases  of  sulphur,  carbon,  and  phosphorus  arc  gases  that  will  dis- 
solve in  the  water  in  the  jar,  giving  to  it  a  sour  taste  and  an  acid 
reaction.  Iron  forms  a  solid  compound  without  acid  qualities 
which  leaves  a  rusty  stain  on  the  jar.  Other  nictals  form  with 
oxygen  oxids,  which  are  usually  bases. 

The  presence  uf  free  oxygen  may  be  revealed  by  adding  to 
the  suspected  sample  the  colorless  gas  nitrogen  dioxid,  which 
unites  with  more  oxygen  to  form  red  fumes  of  the  higher  oxids. 
Free  oxygen  ma)'  be  removed  from  mi.xtures  of  gases  by  means 
of  its  slow  union  with  phosphorus,  or  b\'  making  use  of  the 
absorj  tion  powers  of  a  sohjtion  of  potassium  pyrogailatc  or 
sodium   hydrosulphite. 

Normal  hemoglobin  of  the  blood-corpuscles  under  the  air- 
pump  v'iekls  a  definite  proportion  of  about  two  volumes  of  oxy- 
gen, which  seems  to  be  so  loosely  associated  as  to  be  sejiarable 
without  an  attending  destruction  of  the  compound.  The  hemo- 
globin readily  gives  oflf  its  large  load  of  ox}'gen  to  oxidizablc 
substances.  The  muscles  and,  indeed,  protoplasm  in  general  have 
the  power  of  absorbing  and  storing  up  oxygen  to  be  utilized  in 
the  transforming  of  chemical  into  mechanical  energy.  This  oxygen 
has  been  compared  b\'  Luduig  to  that  incorporated  in  the  niter  of 
gunpowder.  The  application  of  heat  to  the  powder  decomposes 
the  niter  and,  liberating  its  oxygen,  enables  it  to  produce  mechan- 
ical energy  in  confinetl  spaces. 

Physiologic  Bffect. — If  an  animal  be  enclosed  in  an  atmo- 
sphere containing  no  oxygen,  it  shortly  dies.  The  only  pure  gas 
that  will  sustain  respiration  is  oxygen.  At  ordinary  pressures  no 
detriment  follows  the  inhalation  of  pure  oxygen.  Some  help  is 
derived  from  it  when  disease  interferes  with  normal  oxygenation 
of  the  blood,  by  enriching  the  air  respired  with  about  60  per  cent, 
of  this  gas.  A  livid  appearance  denoting  defective  aeration  will 
often  disappear  under  the  judicious  employment  of  this  agent. 

I^aw  of  Chemical  Combination. — When  Priestle>'  on  the 
discovery  of  oxygen  resorted  to  the  balance,  lie  was  able  to  prove 
that  mercuric  o.xid  contains  an  unvarjing  amount  of  oxygen  joined 
to  an  unvar)'ing  proportion  of  mercur}'.  This  was  shona  by  anal- 
ysis, and  when  the  two  elements  in  these  fixed  proportions  were 
caused  to  combine,  they  produced  the  compound.  Any  excess 
of  either  would  not  enter  into  the  union. 

The  potassium  chlorate  already  mentioned  as  the  ordinary' 
source  of  oxygen  is  a  white  cr)\stalline  salt  which,  when  analyzed 
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and  its  constituents  weighed,  is  found  to  be  composed  of  39  parts 
of  potassium,  35.5  parts  of  chlorin,  and  48  parts  of  oxygen.  All 
specimens  of  potassium  chlorate  have  exactly  this  composition. 

When  the  composition  of  a  salt  is  once  ascertained,  experience 
shows  that  the  knowledge  thus  obtained  applies  to  all  samples  of 
that  salt.  Common  salt  is  always  and  everywhere — sodium  23 
parts  and  chlorin  35.5  parts. 

When  it  is  desired  to  make  note  of  a  chemical  operation  in 
shorthand,  symbols  are  used  to  express  both  the  nature  of  the 
elements  and  the  relative  weights  engaged.     Thus  the  equation 

KCIO3  =  KCl  +  O, 

written  out  in  full  would  read,  potassium  chlorate  122.5  (potas- 
sium 39  parts,  chlorin  35.5,  and  oxygen  48)  yields  potassium 
chlorid  74.5  (potassium  39,  chlorin  35.5)  and  oxygen  48  parts. 

If  these  figures  on  each  side  of  the  equation  are  added,  they 
will  be  found  to  be  equal,  though  the  —  mark  is  not  used  in  an 
algebraic  sense ;  it  means  gives  or  yields. 

When  many  various  combinations  have  been  studied  by  the 
balances,  it  has  been  agreed  that  the  most  satisfactory  unit  for 
expressing  the  numerical  ratios  of  the  combining  weights  is  that 
of  hydrogen,  the  lightest  element.  The  different  symbols  stand, 
then,  not  only  for  the  name,  but  also  for  certain  relative  weights 
or  proportions  (H  being  i)  in  which  the  elements  unite  or  those 
in  which  they  displace  one  another  in  compounds. 

H  .stands  for  i  part  of  hydrogen,  O  for  16  parts  of  oxygen.  O, 
for  3  times  16  or  48  parts  of  oxygen.  K  for  39  parts  of  potassium, 
S  for  32  parts  of  sulphur,  C  for  12  parts  of  carbon.  On  page  § 
will  be  found  the.se  figures  associated  with  the  symbol,  and  usually 
called  the  atomic  weights. 

A  convenient  statement  of  the  facts  just  referred  to  is  called 
the  law  of  definite  or  const  a  fit  proportions  or  combination  : 

"A  definite  chemical  compound  always  contains  the  same  ele- 
ments united  in  the  .same  proportions." 

This  law.  first  stated  by  Dalton  in  the  eighteenth  century,  by 
numerous  experiments  became  more  and  more  assured,  and  the 
great  generalization  gradually  took  sha{:)e — that  matter  is  inde- 
structible. So  far  as  our  observation  goes  it  is  not  created  nor  is 
it  destroyed.  It  may  change  its  form  a  thousand  times,  but  docs 
not  change  its  ultimate  nature,  neither  gaining  nor  losing. 

When  a  piece  of  charcoal  is  burned  in  oxygen  it  disapf>ears 
from  view,  but  if  the  product  contained  in  the  vessel  be  weighed 
it  will  be  found  to  equal  exactly  the  weight  of  the  original  mate- 
rials. The  carbon,  by  the  powerful  transforming  energy  of  chem- 
ical affinity,  has  been  taken  into  an  invisible  gaseous  compound, 
carbon  dioxid.    From  this  state  it  can  be  recovered  in  the  original 
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amount  as  fine  black  dust  by  burning  sodium  in  the  gas.  The 
sodium  liberates  the  carbon,  taking  the  oxygen  away  from  it. 

When  KCIO,  has  yielded  its  oxygen  there  is  left  in  the  retort 
KCI,  potassium  chlorid,  composed  of  potassium  39  parts  and 
chlorin  35.5  parts. 

There  is  a  familiar  salt  used  in  medicine,  potassium  iodid, 
which  is  composed  of  potassium  39  parts  and  iodin  127.  Now 
when  chlorin  and  iodin  unite  to  form  iodin  chlorid,  they  do  so  in 
the  same  relative  weight,  35.5  to  127.  Dependent  upon  facts  of 
the  same  character  is  the  corollary  to  the  first  law,  which  is  called 
the  law  of  cquwaUnt  proportions : 

"  The  proportions  in  which  any  two  elements  unite  with  a  third 
are  the  same  in  whieh  they  unite  with  each  other." 

Hence  it  is  said  that  chlorin  35.5,  iodin  1 27,  oxygen  16,  sodium 
23,  potassium  39,  are  equivalent  to  each  other,  taking  hydrogen 
as  unity.  Every  element  has  an  assigned  equivalent  weight 
which  rules  the .  proportions  of  its  combinations  with  other 
elements. 

Chemical  Aritlunetic. — In  the  previous  section  observa- 
tions are  given  which  prove  that  chemistry  is  based  upon 
numerical  laws,  and  that  calculations  can  be  made  for  chemical 
operations  as  for  those  of  other  exact  sciences. 

Suppose  a  quantity  of  oxygen  is  wanted  for  experiment  or 
for  medical  purposes  ;  the  problem  might  arise  how  much  of  the 
gas  would  be  obtained  by  heating  a  weight  of  say  250  gm. 
(8  Troy  oz.)  of  potassium  chlorate.  The  equation  already  given 
is  as  follows : 

KCIO,        =         KCI         +        O3, 

the  numerical  values  of  which  are  : 

K         -  39 

^"i        -  35.5 

o,       :.        16       X       3       --       48 

122.5. 

From  this  we  calculate  that  122.5  parts  of  KCIO3  will,  when 
heated,  give  up  48  parts  of  oxygen.  By  a  sum  in  rule-of-three 
(ratio  and  proportion)  we  easily  find  how  many  would  be  given 
by  250  gm.  of  KCIO,: 

122.5  •■  250  : :  48  :  4- 
X      97.95  gm.  of  oxygen. 

If  it  be  desired  to  know  the  number  of  liters  or  gallons  rep- 
resented by  the  weight  of  97.95  gm.,  an  additional  calculation  is 
required.  Experiments  show  that  22.4  L.  of  any  normal  gas 
weigh  a  number  of  grams  equal  to  twice  the  combining  weight. 
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Then  one-half,  or  1 1.2.  would  equal  the  combining  weight  which, 
with  oxygen,  is  16.     Then, 

16  :  97.95   : :    1 1.2  :  x 

jr=  68.56  liters  of  oxyj^en  evolved  from  250  gm. 
of  potassium  chlorate. 

Relations  of  Other  Forces  to  Chemical  Energy. — 

A  close  c.xaniinatioii  of  chemical  processes  makes  it  clear  that 
certain  e.xternal  conditions  arc  necessary  to  chemical  action. 
As  this  form  of  attraction  is  exerted  only  when  the  particles  are 
brought  into  closest  contact,  it  is  neccssar\-  to  bring  about  a  more 
intimate  relationship  than  that  of  mixture.  When  the  substances 
are  solid  their  cohesive  quality  may  be  so  lessened  by  solutinn 
that  their  particles  can  move  into  the  practical  juxtaposition 
required.  If  we  mix  the  contents  of  tlie  blue  pajjer  with  those 
of  a  white  one  in  the  preparation  known  as  a  Seidlitz  jiowder,  so 
long  as  the  two  are  dry  no  change  is  observed  even  if  they  are 
triturated  together.  The  addition  of  water,  whicli  dissolves  both 
and  dissociates  their  particles,  brings  them  into  a  relationship  near 
enough  for  cliemical  action  tn  take  place  between  the  dissociated 
particles,  and  at  once  a  brisk  escape  of  gas  is  seen  and  the  two 
substances  neutralize  each  other. 

Melting  solids  into  liquids  by  heat,  or  at  higher  temperatures 
vaporizing  them,  will  also  favor  chemical  changes.  Further,  it 
may  be  said  that  these  changes  of  decomposition  or  of  combina- 
tion are  only  set  in  action  by  favor  nf  such  physical  agencies  as 
heat,  light,  electricity,  and  mechanical  force. 

When  potassium  chlorate  is  heated  to  a  high  degree  its  par- 
ticles are  freed  from  their  cohesion  and  chemical  action  causes 
the  potassium  and  chlorin  to  form  a  different  compound,  setting 
the  oxygen  free. 

At  ordinar)'-  temperatures  carbon  and  sulphur  remain  in  oxn^- 
gen  for  a  long  time  unchanged.  Whenever  cither  is  heated  to 
ignition  the  latent  attraction  is  revealed  by  the  immediate  union 
with  the  oxygen.  Moreover,  the  union  is  itself  attended  by  the 
evolution  of  still  higher  heat.  In  the  oxygen  experiments  the 
degree  of  heat  is  so  great  that  a  brilliant  light  is  emitted.  The 
term  tamhustion  is  applied  to  this  disengagement  of  heat  and 
light  by  chemical  action.  All  chemical  actions  are  attended  by 
signs  of  active  physical  forces,  especially  by  changes  of  temper- 
ature. In  writing  chemical  equations  it  is  customary  to  omit 
mention  of  the  .solvent  that  brings  the  substances  together  and 
also  of  the  energy  of  heat  consumed  or  evolved. 

The  amount  of  heat  evolved  in  the  chemical  union  of  elements 
is  always  the  same  from  given  weights.  If  rapid  union  be  induced, 
then  a  higher  temperature  is  noted,  but  no  more  heat  in  quantity 
is  given  off  than  when  union  is  gradual.     The  number  of  heat 
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units  or  calories  obtained  is  the  same  whether  combustible  bodies 
are  oxidized  by  degrees  or  whetiier  the  same  substances  are  burnt 
up.  When  coal  is  burned  in  a  j;rate  we  liave  an  example  of  heat 
production  by  quick  oxidation.  When  carbon  compounds  are 
consumed  in  our  bodies  by  their  union  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
blood  obtained  from  respired  air,  we  have  an  important  instance 
of  heat  production  by  slow  oxidation.  A  given  weight  of  the 
combustible  will  yield  the  same  number  of  heat  units  in  both 
ca.ses.  Quick  combustion  means  that  the  heat  is  given  off  in  a 
short  period,  evincing  great  intensity.  The  process  has  great 
velocity.  Oxidation  in  the  animal  body  is  distributed  through^ 
greater  periods  and  regulated  so  that  the  escape  of  heat  is  com- 
patible with  life ;  indeed,  is  necessary  to  it.  It  is  dissipated  as 
fast  as  it  is  produced.  The  velocity'  is  sn  low  that  the  heat  never 
reaches  sufficient  intensity  to  ignite  the  elements  engaged. 

OZONE  OR  ALLOTROPIC  OXYGEN. 

symbol,  Oj,      Molfcular  weight,  48. 

For  more  than  a  hundred  years  it  has  been  noticed  that  when 
the  sparks  of  an  electric  machine  are  passed  throiigli  dry  air  or 
oxygen  a  peculiar  odor  is  developed.  This  odor  has  also  been 
observed  after  thunder-storms  or  when  flint  and  steel  arc  struck. 
In  1840  Schonbein  named  the  odoriferous  substance  ozone 
(Greek,  ozcin,  to  smell). 

Occurrence. — Owing  to  its  odor,  ozone  can  be  recognized  in 
the  air  when  present  in  the  proportion  of  only  one  part  to  a  hun- 
dred thousand.  Delicate  tests  delect  it  in  sea  air,  at  the  seashore 
where  water  evaporates  from  sand  antJ  where  the  waves  are  broken 
into  spray,  in  the  country,  and  especially  in  the  air  of  pine  forests. 
On  the  windward  side  of  cities  it  can  be  found,  but  all  trace  dis- 
appears on  the  leeward  side.  The  organic  impurities  emanating 
from  cities  destroy  the  ozone. 

Preparation. — Schunbein  first  showed  that  ozone  can  be  pro- 
duced by  slowly  oxidizing  phosphorus  in  moist  air.  A  stick  of 
phosphorus  freshly  scraped  should  be  put  in  a  wide-mouthed  bottle 
of  air  or  oxygen,  and  half  covered  with  water.  The  bottle 
should  be  closed  for  an  hour  or  two  when,  at  the  end  of  that 
time,  the  ozone  will  be  present. 

Boettger  prepared  ozone  by  adding  2  parts  of  potassium  per- 
manganate to  3  parts  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  result  is  the  liber- 
ation of  oxygen  and  the  development  of  ozone. 

Sicjnens  induction  tuhc  makes  a  good  generator.  This  is  an 
apparatus  for  discharging  cleclricity  silently  through  an  atmo- 
sphere of  dr>^  oxygen.  A  tube  of  glass  covered  with  tinfoil  like 
the  outer  coat  of  a  Lcyden  jar  encloses  the  space  to  be  filled 
with  oxygen.     In  the  axis  of  this  tube  is  another,  smaller  and 
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lined  inside  with  tinfoil  like  the  inner  coat  of  a  Lcyden  jar.  The 
dry  oxygen  slowly  traverses  the  space  between  the  tubes,  while 
the  electric  discharge  from  cither  a 
friction  machine  or  an  induction  coil 
passes  invisibly  from  the  tinfoil  on 
one  tube  through  the  glass  and 
oxygen  to  the  tinfoil  on  the  other 
tube.  In  its  transit  a  portion  of 
the  odorless  oxygen  acquires  the 
odor  of  ozone  and  will  oxidize  sub- 
stances that  resist  the  pure  oxygen. 

Instead  of  tinfoil  as  a  condenser. 
sulphuric  acid  is  used  in  the  appa- 
ratus shown  in  Fi;^.  22,  A  tall  glass 
cylinder  containing  sulphuric  acid 
has  immersed  in  it  a  bent  tube  hav- 
ing one  limb  larger  than  the  other. 
The  wider  limb  has  an  inner  tube  con- 
taining sulphuric  acid.  Electrodes  nf 
platinum  dip  into  the  sulphuric  acid 
inside  and  outside.  While  an  induc- 
tion coil  discharges  between  the  elec- 
trodes, dry  o.xygen  (O,)  passes  in  at  a 
and  comes  out  ozonized  (O,)  at  b. 

If  ozone  be  passed  into  a   solution  of  potassium  iodid,  the 
iodin  is  liberated  and  potassium  h\drate  formed. 


FlC.  aa. — Ozone  generator. 
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The  least  trace  of  free  iodin  can  be  detected  by  a  solution  of 
starch,  which  will  turn  a  deep-blue  color.  St'/ittn/uw's  test-paper 
is  made  by  saturating  pieces  of  white  filter-paper  with  a  mixture 
of  solutions  of  starch  and  potassium  iodid.  If  dried  and  kept  in 
tight  bottles,  this  pai>er  is  a  ready  test  for  ozone  in  the  air.  To 
use  it,  the  paper  must  be  moistened  with  distilled  water  and  sus- 
pended in  an  exposed  place  to  the  current  of  air  to  be  tested. 
This  test  is  liable  to  a  fallacy  from  the  fact  that  when  either 
chlorin  or  nitrogen  tetroxid  is  present,  iodin  is  liberated  and  the 
same  color  reaction  ensues.  Ozone,  however,  is  peculiar  in  yield- 
ing the  alkali  potassium  hydroxid.  or  KOI  {.of  the  equation  given 
above.  It  is  an  improvement  on  Schonbein's  method  to  apply 
litmus  instead  of  starch  to  prove  that  the  potassium  iodid  has 
been  decomposed  by  iodin.  A  solution  of  potassium  iodid  col- 
ored with  a  reddish-violet  litmus  and  exposed  in  a  shallow  \s  hite 
dish  for  several  hours  will  detect  ozone  in  the  air  very  readily. 
A  control  experiment  should  be  conducted  with  the  portion  of 
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the  same  litmus  solution  without  the  iodid.  Another  convenient 
method  is  to  expose  violet  Htmus-paper  moistened  with  a  solution 
of  potassium  iodid.  If  ozone  be  present,  this  test-paper  will  be 
turned  blue  from  the  alkaline  hydroxid,  but  the  same  paper  wet 
witii  distilled  water  will  be  unaffected. 

Propertiei. — Ozone  as  a  gas  is  colorless,  having  an  odor  like 
that  of  chlorin.  It  has  been  liquefied  at  — 105*^  C.  ( — 157°  F.), 
with  a  pressure  of  125  atmospheres,  and  is  then  of  an  indigo-blue 
cok»r.  As  ordinarily  dealt  with,  it  is  always  largely  diluted  with 
oxygen.  In  the  dry  stale  it  can  be  kept  unchanged,  but  at  a 
temperature  of  250*^'  C.  (482°  V.)  it  is  reconverted  into  oxygen, 
It  is  soluble  in  turpentine  and  sparingly  so  in  water. 

Its  chief  chemical  attribute  is  lliat  of  an  oxidising  agent  By 
it  elementary  phosphorus,  sulphur,  and  arsenic  arc  oxidized  to 
acids,  and  ammonia  to  nitric  acid.  Metals  that  do  not  rust  in 
the  air,  such  as  mercury  and  silver,  soon  lose  their  brilliancy  in 
ozone.  Only  gold,  platinum,  and  the  members  of  the  platinum 
group  resist  it. 

Paper  made  black  with  lead  sulphid  becomes  white,  the  ozone 
changing  the  sulphid,  PbS,  to  the  white  .sulphite,  PbSOj.  Or- 
ganic substances,  such  as  cork  and  rubber,  are  corroded  by  it, 
organic  colors  are  bleached,  and  gases  of  fold  odor  decomposed. 
It  is  a  strong  irritant  to  the  air-pas.sages,  causing  acute  catarrhal 
symptoms  even  when  the  air  contains  so  much  as  7  parts  in  the 
100,000. 

Natare  of  Ozone. — When  oxj'gen  is  ozonized  by  electricity  its 
volume  !s  diminished  without  the  application  of  cold  or  heat,  but 
when  the  ozone  is  heated  to  300''  C.  (572^  F.)  it  regains  its  vol- 
ume while  losing  its  cliaracteristtcs  as  ozone.  Three  volumes  of 
oxygen  are  condensed  to  form  two  of  ozone,  hence  it  is  some- 
times callcfl  comit'USid  axygi-n  or  aliotropic  oxygvn. 

AllotropiBm. — When  an  element  presents  itself  in  two  or  more 
different  modifications,  the  phenomenon  is  termed  allotropism. 
To  explain  the  fact  o{  condensation,  resort  must  be  had  to  the 
theory  of  the  molecular  constitution  of  matter.  According  to 
this  tlieor)',  matter  is  assumed  to  be  composed  of  small  separate 
particles  called  nwlicuifs,  which  arc  usually  groups  of  two  or 
more  smaller  particles  always  combined,  called  atoms.  Many 
facts  sustain  the  La'u'  of  A''ogaiiro,  "  Equal  volumes  of  clemen- 
tar\'  gases  contain  an  equal  number  of  molecules."  The  con- 
densation of  two  volumes  of  oxygen  to  two  of  ozone  is  then 
accounted  for  by  assuming  that  in  an  equal  volume  the  ozone 
contains  one-third  more  atoms  which  must  be  accommodated  in 
the  equal  number  of  molecules  by  making  the  molecules  heavier. 
The  molecule  of  oxygen  is  symbolized  by  O,  and  that  of  ozone 
becomes  O,.  Three  molecules  of  oxygen  then  contain  six  atoms 
in  three  groups  of  two  each.     When  they  change  to  two  mole- 
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cules  of  ozone  they  contain  the  same  number  of  atoms,  but  in 
two  groups  containing  three  atoms  each.' 

Experimentally,  it  is  established  that  the  same  carbon  dioxid 
is  produced  when  carbon  is  burned,  either  in  oxygen  or  ozone. 
The  calories  produced,  however,  are  very  different.  More  heat 
is  given  off  by  combustion  in  ozone  than  in  oxygen,  proof  that 
the  molecule  of  ozone  has  more  intrinsic  energy.  Stated  as  an 
equation  we  have :  Ozone  ^  oxygen  4  energy. 

The  inten.sified  powers  of  ozone  depend  on  the  ease  with 
which  its  molecule  reverts  to  the  original  state,  giving  free  atoms 
of  more  active  affinities.     In  the  equation  below, 

03    =    0,    +    O, 

the  O,  represents  molecular  ozone  which  yields  Oj,  one  molecule 
of  ordinary  oxygen,  and  O,  one  atom  uncombined,  said  to  be 
nascent,  having  an  extraordinary  readiness  for  a  suitable  union. 

HYDROGEN.' 

Symbol,  II.     Atomic  weight,  l.oi. 

History. — For  several  centuries  it  has  been  known  that  when 
common  metals,  such  as  iron  and  zinc,  are  dissolved  in  sulphuric 
acid,  bubbles  of  gas  arise.  Paracelsus  supposed  this  gas  to  be 
air.  Cavendish  in  1781  made  exact  studies  of  it,  demonstrated 
its  peculiar  qualities,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  inflavtmable  air. 
As  a  constituent  of  water  it  later  received  the  name  Hydrogen 
{hudor,  water,  and  gennao,  I  produce). 

Occttrrence. — Hydrogen  exists  free  in  the  gaseous  emana- 
tions from  volcanoes,  certain  mines,  "  natural  gas,"  and  petroleum 
wells.  As  a  product  of  fermentation  of  organic  matter  it  is  found 
in  gastric  and  intestinal  flatus.  Its  peculiar  "  lines  "  are  seen  in 
the  spectra  of  the  sun  and  various  stars. 

Combined  with  other  elements,  hydrogen  is  exceedingly  abun- 
dant. With  oxygen  it  forms  one-ninth  of  the  weight  of  all  the 
water  on  the  globe ;  with  nitrogen  it  is  present  in  the  air  as  am- 
monia ;  with  sulphur  it  makes  the  gas  hydrogen  sulphid  present 
in  sulphur  waters.  In  organic  nature  it  occurs  not  only  in  the 
hydrocarbons  and  the  carbohydrates,  but  in  almost  all  animal 
and  vegetable  substances. 

Preparation. — i.  By  Electrolysis.— If  a  current  of  electricity 
be  pas.sed  through  water  by  means  of  platinum  electrodes,  pure 

'  To  obtain  the  molecular  weii^ht  of  ozone,  we  start  witli  the  asjiumption  that  the 
density  of  hydrogen  is  i  and  its  molecular  weight  2.  there  being  two  atoms  in  its 
molecule.  H,.  Then  to  double  the  density  of  a  gas  compnred  to  that  of  hydrogen 
is  to  state  its  molecular  weight.  The  density  of  ozone  is  approximately  24,  which 
when  doubled,  becomes  48.  Each  atom  of  oxygen  being  16,  the  molecule  must  be 
written  Oj. 
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hydrogen  bubbles  o(T  at  the  negative  pole  and  oxygen  at  the 
positive,  two  volume^  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter.  The 
current  is  usually  obtained  from  a  battery  of  five  or  more  gal- 
vanic cells — a  combination  of  zinc  and  carbon  plates  immersed 
in  a  liquid  tliat  acts  upon  the  zinc.  The  chemical  action  in  the 
batter)'  is  transformed  into  electricity,  which  is  transmitted  b\"  the 
coiuluctors  to  the  apparatus  for  electrical  decomposition.  The 
process  of  separation  of  the  constituents  of  a  compound  by  elec- 
tricity is  known  as  tiir truly sk.  By  means  of  this  process  the 
most  obstinate  compounds  have  been  resolv  cd 
f^\  into  their  elements  under  the  following  con- 

1|L^|P  ditiotis : 

|[  [a)  The    subslante,  called  the  ihcfroiytc, 

11  must  be  liquid,  by   lusion  or  solution. 

iVi  {i>)  The  substance   must  be  a  conductor 

of  electricity.  Pure  water  possesses  this 
property  in  such  an  exceetlingly  small  de- 
gree that  it  is  regarded  as  a  non-conductor. 
Its  conductivity  is  improved  by  adding  to  it 
one-fourth  part  of  sulphuric  acid,  whicli  fur- 
nishes the  ions  necessary  for  conducting  the 
current. 

(<-)  The  decomposition  of  the  substance 
into  two  of  its  constituents,  called  itms, 
which  show  themselves  free  at  the  opposite 
surfaces  of  the  immersed  electrodes,  the 
anion,  or  negative,  appearing  at  the  positi\e 
pole  or  anode,  and  the  tration,  or  positive,  at 
the  negative  pole  or  cathode. 

((/)  The  non-metals,  such  as  oxygen  and 
the  halogens  and  their  compounds — the  acid 
radicals,  come  to  the  positive  electrode ;  hence, 
by  the  law  "  oppo-ite  electricities  attract,"  they 
are  called  cltrtrdni\i^afivt\  The  metals,  with  hydrogen  and  the  bases, 
are  drawn  to  the  negative  electrode  ;  hence  are  called  tltctroposiin'f. 
The  nT/i(Jfi  of  all  acids  is  hydrogen  ;  tljc  aftjon  varies  with  the 
acid.  The  afiiot/  of  bases  is  the  hydroxjl  group  (HO);  the  tafum 
varies  with  the  base  (see  p.  50). 

((  )  There  is  a  direct  proportion  between  the  quantity  of  elec- 
tricity which  pas.ses  through  the  electrolyte  and  the  quantity  of 
the  electrolyte  decomposed. 

2.  By  the  Action  of  Various  Metals  on  Water. — The  affinity 
of  metats  for  a.xygen  can  he  used  in  the  decomposition  of  water 
for  liberating  hydrogen.  Most  metals  act  very  slowly  at  ordinary 
temperature,  but  potassium  and  sodium  decompose  water  verj' 
promptly^  They  unite  with  oxygen  with  such  violence  that  the  free 
hydrogen  is  inflamed.     A  piece  of  potassium  or  sodium  the  size 


Fig.  33. — Apparatus 
for  the  electrolytic  de- 
composition of  water, 
yieldinikj  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  sopiralcly. 
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of  a  pea  thrown  upon  water  will  float  about  (Fig.  24),  first  melt- 
ing into  a  silvery  globule  hissing  hot,  then  glowing,  and  finally 


Fio.  34. —  l'i't.\s*ium  dt'coiTi posing  w.tter. 

igniting  the  free  hydrogen.     If  the  water  has  been  tinctured  with 
red  litmus,  it  will  turn  blue  from  the  formation  of  sodium  hydrate. 


H,0 


-«-      Na      =      NaHO 

Sudium.  Sodium  hydroxid. 


11 


In  order  to  collect  the  hydrogen  unignited  a  test-tube  or  glass 
cylinder  should  be  filled  with  water  and  inverted  with  the  open 
end  immersed  in  a  trough  of  water.  Small  pieces  of  sodium, 
wrapped  in  filter-paper,  can  then  be  introduced  by  forceps  under- 
neath the  mouth  of  the  test-lube.  The  sodium  rises  in  the  tube 
and  the  gas  is  given  off  and  collects  above  the  surface  of  the 
water,  forcing  the  water  out  of  the  tube.     To  prevent  explosions 


Fig.  25. — Hydrogen  diMngagrd  from  water  by  sodium. 

the  sodium  should  be  cut  into  pieces  no  larger  than  a  .split  pea. 
In  Fig,  23  the  sodium  is  held  under  water  by  a  wire-gauze  spoon 
which  permits  the  gas  to  rise  into  the  cylinder. 

3.  To  get  hydrogen  for  mannfacturmg  porposes  on  a  large  scale, 
the  affinity  of  iron  for  oxygen  is  utilized.     F^ere  high  heat  is  re- 
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quired.    Steam  is  passed  over  iron  turnings  heated  to  redness  in 
an  iron  tube. 

3Fe     +    4H,0     -     FeA     +     A^t 

Iron.  Water.  Iron  tetroxid.         Hydrogen. 

The  iron  is  oxidized  to  the  tetroxid  or  magnetic  oxid,  and  the 
hydrogen  passes  out  to  the  collecting  apparatus.  If  charcoal  be 
used  instead  of  iron  at  a  high  heat,  a  gas,  carbon  monoxid,  is 
formed,  and  the  two  gases  can  be  utilized  as  sources  of  heat 
and  light. 


H,0       -      CO        f 

Carbon  monoxid. 


Hr 


4.  Hydrogen  for  the  laboratory  is  customarily  prepared  by  the 
reaction  of  some  acid  upon  metal.     The  acids  all  contain  hydro- 


pic. 26. — Hydrogen  genenitor. 

gen  and  have  the  common  characteristic  of  giving  it  up  easily, 
taking  a  metal  in  exchange.  The  most  convenient  materials  are 
zinc  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

Zn     -}      H,SO,     -     ZnSO,     -f-     H,. 

Zinc.  Acid  sulphuric.  Zinc  sulphate. 

Zinc  sulphate  remains  in  solution,  and  the  hydrogen  is  set  free. 
If  hydrochloric  acid  be  used,  then 


Zn 


-       2HCI 

Acid  hydrtM-'hloric. 


-       ZnCl, 

Zinc  chlorid. 


+ 


H,. 


These  reactions  are  illustrations  of  substitution.  The  zinc  is 
substituted  for  the  hydrogen,  and  there  is  a  new  arrangement  of 
the  elements. 

To  perform  this  operation  the  zinc,  in  small  pieces,  is  put  into 
a  glass  flask  or  two-necked  bottle.  The  stoppers  of  rubber  or 
cork  are  perforated  for  tubes.  One  has  a  funnel  outside,  the 
lower  end  reaching  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  flask.   The  other 
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tube  is  short  within  the  flask  and  bent  outside  at  an  angle  con- 
venient for  the  attachment  of  a  dclivcr\'  tube.  When  the  apparatus 
is  tightly  closed  the  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  five  to  six  parts 
of  water,  is  poured  thruugh  the  funnel  tube  and  a  brisk  efferves- 
cence begins  immediately.  The  gas  bubbles  through  the  water  of 
the  pneumatic  trough  and  collects  in  jars  prepared  for  receiving  it. 

Precatttion. — lieforc  collecting,  it  is  advisable  to  allow  suffi- 
cient gas  to  escape  to  be  sure  that  the  air  has  all  been  expelled 
from  the  collecting  jars,  othenvisc  an  inflammable  mixture  is 
formed  which,  when  ignited,  explodes  with  dangerous  violence. 
The  test  for  this  consists  in  obtaining  a  .sample  uf  the  hydrogen 
at  the  trough  by  inserting  a  water-filled  test-tube  over  the  escap- 
ing bubbles.  Pure  hydrogen  bums  quietly  at  the  mouth  of  the 
tube  held  mouth  downward,  while  the  occurrence  of  a  slight 
explosion  proves  that  some  air  stilt  remains.' 

Physical  Properties. — Hydrogen  is  the  lightest  known 
substance,  Ixring  14.47  times  lighter  than  air.  Its  specific  gravity 
is  0.06926  (air  —  i),  and  1  h'tcr  weighs  0.0S99  gm.  It  is  transpar- 
ent, colorless,  odorless,  and  tasteless.  It  is  not  poisonous,  but 
will  not  support  life.  If  pt-rmitted  to  escape  from  a  pressure  of 
l8o  atmospheres  at  — 205°  C.  ( — y^^f^  F.)  it  is  a  colorless,  clear 
liquid  which  freelts  by  its  own  evaporation,  reaching  a  temper- 
ature of  — 258°  C  ( — 432.4*^  R).  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water. 
It  conducts  heat  and  electricity  better  than  any  other  gas.  It  is 
the  most  highly  diffusible  of  gases,  passing  through  a  porous 
medium  four  times  more  rapidly  than  oxygen.  As  the  densities 
of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  vary  as  I  to  16.  we  can  deduce  the  law 
{Graham's  Law):  '*  The  velocity  of  diffusion  of  two  gases  is  in- 
versely proportional  to  the  square  roots  of  their  densities,"  Gas- 
bags of  rubber,  leather,  membrane,  or  other  porous  material  per- 
mit this  diffusion  with  such  freedom  that  In  a  short  time  the 
contents  of  the  bag  become  an  explosive  mixture  consi.sting  of 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  o!>tained  from  the  air. 

If  the  metal  palladium  Is  used  as  the  negative  electrode  in  the 
electrolysis  of  water,  9S0  volumes  of  h\'drogen  will  be  retained 
by  it.  B\'  applying  heat,  the  metal  gives  up  this  occluded  gas  in 
a  ver)'  active  condition  similar  to  the  state  of  hydrogen  just 
free  from  chemical  combination. 

The  spectrum  lines  of  hydrogen  arc  well  shown  by  passing  an 
electric  discharge,  by  platinum  terminals,  through  a  sealed  tube 
containing  the  gas.  The  purple  light,  viewed  through  a  sjx^ctro- 
scope,  is  separated  into  a  strong  green  line,  a  bright  red,  and  a 
faint  \noht  (tne.     If  a  loose  aluminum  partition  be  placed  across 

'  Prc[»-.\rt-ii  III  ihis  way  from  common  «nc  the  gas  always  has  an  odor,  due  Ui  ihf 
fonnaiion  of  ^ase^'us  tomjKiunds  of  hydrogen  with  arsenic  nnd  phosphortis  present 
In  ihe  impure  xinc.  or  lo  hydrogen  «ulphid  when  hot  acid  i^  u»cii,  or  to  nitrous  and 
nitric  onid*  when  the  acid  contains  «ome  nitric  Mcid. 
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the    middle  of  the  tube  the  electric  discharge  electrolyzes  I  lie 

hydroj^cn  into  a  positive  and  negative  constituent.  On  the  one 
side  of  the  septum  a  prominent  green  line  is  seen,  and  on  tfie 
other  a  vivid  red  one. 

Chemical  Properties. — While  hydrogen  and  oxygen  resem- 
ble one  another  in  physical  properties,  chemically  they  are  oppo- 
sites  and  have  a  great  attraction  for  one  another.     Hydrogen, 

however,  is  unique  in  its  affin- 
ities, resembling  the  metals 
more  than  the  non-metals, 
combining  with  chlorin.  ni- 
trogen, sulphur,  and  carbon- 
It  does  not  support  combus- 
tion, but  burns  with  a  non- 
luminous  blue  flame,  hotter 
than  that  proilu ced  by  any 
other  burning  substance  in 
equal  weight.  In  combus- 
tion two  volumes  of  it  unite 
with  one  volume  of  oxygen 
to  form  two  volumes  of 
water  vapor.  If  the  gas  be 
dried,  by  passing  it  through 
a  desiccating  tube,  and  then 
ignited  at  the  terminal  jet 
(Fig.  27),  it  burns  with  a  pale 
flame,  depositing  m  o i s  t  u  r  c 
on  the  glass  bell-jar.  Mixed 
with  chlorin,  hydrogen  e.x- 
plodes  in  the  sunlight ;  with  ox>'gen  it  explodes  violently  by  the 
touch  of  a  flame  or  an  electric  spark. 

Hydrogen  is  a  redueing  or  deoxidizing  agent.  That  is  to  say, 
it  will  take  oxygen  from  oxids,  reducing  them  to  lower  oxids  or 
to  the  metallic  state.  Copper  oxid  or  iron  oxid  at  a  red  heat  in 
a  stream  of  hydrogen  parts  with  the  oxygen,  forming  water  and 
the  free  metal 

FA        +         4H,         =        4H,0  \         3Fe. 

Eevereible  ProcesAea, —  Red-hot  iron  oxidizes  in  steam,  the 
water  giving  oxygen  to  the  iron  is  reduced  to  hydrogen.  On 
the  other  hand,  to  produce  the  purest  form  of  iron,  such  as 
is  used  in  medicine  under  the  name  rcditcid  iron,  hydrogen  is 
passed  over  red-hot  iron  oxid.  This  mutual  play,  by  which  sub- 
stitution and  reformation  can  be  made  to  occur  at  will,  is  expressed 
in  an  equation  which  can  be  read  either  way,  the  double  arrow 
meaning  that  it  is  reversible  : 

water     -     iron      ^     hydrogen     +     iron  oxid. 


FiC.  a/. — Water  foniied  by  burning  hydrogen. 
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When  considering  the  decomposition  and  combination  reac- 
tions of  nicrcur>-  and  oxygen,  the  important  part  played  by  tem- 
perature was  emphasized.  Water  and  iron  iatcraci  both  ways  at 
the  same  temperature — up  to  a  limit  of  equilibrium.  In  any 
chemical  process  ue  must  consider  not  only  the  essential  nature 
of  the  substances  engaged,  and  the  temperature,  but  also  another 
factor — the  mass  or  conctntration.  If  tlic  amount  of  hydrogen  is 
large  the  eijuation  should  read  from  left  to  right,  but  if  the  water 
vapor  prcilominatc-s  in  anirmnt  the  reading  is  reversed. 

Mass-action. —  Fhe  law  of  mass- action  is  that  chcmUal  action  ts 
ckfcrmifud  by  the  amounts  of  the  sudstancfs  acting  in  unit-volume; 
or  by  the  concentrations  present. 

The  point  at  which  the  oxidation  of  iron  by  water  vapor  comes 
to  a  halt  is  when  a  definite  ratio  is  reached  between  the  hydrogen 
and  the  water  vapor  preseot.  This  ratio  istlic  same  as  that  estab- 
lished by  the  reverse  process  of  reducing  iron  ctxid  by  hydrogen. 

Chemical  etiuilibriam  is  the  state  of  rest  caused  by  the  mutual 
check  of  two  opposing  reactions.  Such  a  limit  obtains  in  all 
chemical  processes,  although  in  many  the  balanced  concentra- 
tions of  some  of  the  substances  engaged  are  so  small  as  not  to  be 
noticed,  the  observer  detecting  the  movement  in  one  direction 
only  (consult  p.  42). 

If  we  let  A' stand  for  the  factor  of  chemical  afRnity  dependent 
upon  the  nature  of  the  reacting  substances — temiHrrature  and 
other  conditions — and  let  p  and  q  stand  for  the  acting  masses  of 
the  two  substances  A  and  B,  the  total  force  interacting  will  be 
obtained  by  multiplying  the  three  factors.  In  algebraic  expres- 
sions:  the  total  affinity  ^  K p  q.  If  the  substances  formed  have 
their  acting  masses  represented  by  />'  q\  and  the  new  factor  rep- 
resented by  A'',  equilibrium  will  be  established  when  K p  q  = 
K'  p'  q'.  When  we  know  the  position  of  equilibrium  under  given 
conditions  we  can  calculate  the  ratio  of  the  chemical  forces, 
though  not  the  absolute  amount.  In  practice  we  find  the  calcu- 
lations to  give  relative  velocities^  which  affonl  a  more  satisfactory 
expression  for  the  reactions  than  the  terms  based  upon  the  theory 
of  an  impeUing  force  causing  one  element  to  drive  out  another. 


WATER. 

•Symliol,  IIjC).     Moleculai  wcigliL,  lis. 

From  the  time  of  the  early  Greek  philosophers  until  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  water  was  considered  one  of  the 
four  elements.  Its  nature  as  a  compound  of  h\'drogen  and  oxy- 
gen was  demonstrated  by  Cavendish  in  the  eighteenth  centuiy. 

Occurrence. — In  nature  it  exists  as  a  solid  in  snow  and  ice;  as 
a  liquid  it  fonns  lakes,  rivers,  and  seas  :  suspended  in  the  air  as 
minute  liquid  particles  it  forms  the  clouds  and  fog ;  as  a  colorless 
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gas  it  is  a  constituent  of  the  atmosphere.  It  comprises  three- 
fourths  or  four-fifths  of  the  substance  of  plants  and  animals,  and 
is  found  in  molecular  union  in  various  minerals,  as  -uHXhr  of  crys- 
tailizatum,  where  it  is  indicated  by  the  plus  sign  before  ILO,  as 
in  the  formula  for  sodium  carbonate — Na^CO,  --  10H2O,  The 
water  thus  combined  in  crystals  is  in  definite  proportions,  is 
always  necessary  tu  their  form  and  often  to  their  color,  but  does 
not  afiect  their  chemical  relations.  A  crystal  which,  like  sodium 
carbonate,  gives  ofi"  this  water  spontaneously  is  said  to  tffloriscc. 

Salts  which,  like  calcium  chlorid,  absorb  water  from  the  air 
and  dissolve  arc  said  t<j  dii'tqutSte, 

Formation. — It  has  been  stated  before  that  by  electrolysis  of 
water,  two  volumes  of  hydrogen  are  evolved  at  the  negative  elec- 
trode and  one  volume  of  oxygen  at  the  positive.  If  these  three 
volumes  be  introduced  into  an   eudiometer^  (F'g-  28),  they  will 


■=a 


A    *  B  C 

Fit;.  a8, — A,  Battery  ;   B,  elcclrolytic  cell;   C.  mixed  gases,  explosive. 


explode  by  a  spark  and  unite  to  form  two  volumes  of  the  vapor 
of  water  when  measured  at  100°  C.  (212°  F. ). 

Water  is  form<L-d  when  any  compound  containing  hydrogen  is 
burned  in  o.xygen  or  air. 

Physical  Properties. — Without  taste  or  odor,  water  appears 
colorless  in  ordinary'  vessels,  but  it  is  bluish  green  when  observed 
in  layers  several  yards  in  thickness.  Its  freezing-point  is  o*^  C 
(52*^  F.),  its  boiling-point  loo'^  C.  (212°  F.).  It  Is  a  poor  con- 
ductor of  heat,  but  may  be  heated  readily  to  masses  from  below 
through  the  circulation  ciC  eoff7'eefio}i  current fs.  It  contracts  when 
cooled  until  the  tcmperalurc  is  lowered  to  4*^  C.  (39-2°  F.),  at  which 
point  it  reaches  its  mtiximitm  density.  This  property  is  the  op- 
posite of  that  possessed  by  most  substances,  where  the  withdrawal 
of  heat  means  contraction  indefinitely.  From  4°  C.  (39°  F.)  down 
to  0°  C.  (32°  F,)  water  expands  as  it  cools  (one  volume  becoming 

'  An  eudiometer  is  an  instramcnl  for  anfllyiinii;  gases  by  ex[»t<">c]jng  out  the  hydro- 
gen with  oxygen,  or  rice  vf/sd,  and  measuring  the  calm  giise>s  left. 


WATER, 


n 


I  -f  o.cxx)i2).  In  freezing  as  ice  it  becomes  specifically  lighter 
and  floats  on  the  liquid  water.  This  explains  the  fortunate  cir- 
cumstance that  lakes,  rivers,  and  seas  in  cold  latitudes  do  not 
freeze  solid  from  bottom  up.  Under  the  surface-ice  the  water 
keeps  at  a  temperature  compatible  with  the  life  of  the  aquatic 
inhabitants.  Winds  cool  the  surface-water,  which,  becoming 
heavier,  sinks,  and  lighter  and  warmer  water  rises  to  its  place. 
This  goes  on  until  the  whole  is  reduced  4*^  C.  (39.2°  F.),and  then 
the  surface-water  no  longer  sinks.  Ice  isTormed  only  at  the  top, 
the  mass  of  water  retaining  a  temperature  of  4'^'  C.  (39.2'^  F.).  If 
water  became  heavier  as  it  cooled  down  to  the  free/in j; -point,  a 
continual  circulation  would  be  kept  up  until  the  mass  was  cooled 
to  0°  C.  (32°  F.),  when  solidification  of  the  whole  would  take 
place.  • 

A-s  stated  on  p.  36,  dissolved  substances  lower  the  freezing- 
point  of  water  and  raise  its  boilittg- point.  Water  has  the  power 
of  breaking  down  the  molecules  of  acids,  bases,  and  salts  dis- 
solved in  it.  The  molecules  are  said  to  be  dissociated  bv'  the  sol- 
vent into  ions,  which  carry  the  electric  current  in  the  operation 
of  electrolysis. 

Most  of  the  soluble  solids  dissolve  in  water,  hence  in  giving 
the  solubility  of  different  substances  water  is  the  solvent  referred 
to  unless  some  other  liquid  is  named.  Being  neutral,  it  takes  on 
the  properties  of  dissolved  substances  in  odor,  color,  taste,  or 
chemical  reaction,  acting  simply  as  a  vehicle.  When  these  sub- 
stances are  dissolved  in  amount  up  to  the  definite  limit  of  solu- 
bility, the  solution  is  said  to  (^e  saturated.  Natural  waters  vary 
in  the  character  and  amount  of  these  constituents  because  of  the 
difference  in  the  rocks  and  soils  from  which  they  have  been  ex- 
tracted. Beyond  a  certain  proportion  the  minerals  give  it  an 
unwholesome  quality,  and  then  the  water  is  not  considered  pot- 
able, but  is  called  a  mineral  water.  If  it  be  highly  charged  with 
gases,  it  is  said  to  be  effervescent.  Sulphur  zvater  contains  the 
gas  hydrogen  sulphid.  Chalybeate  waters  have  iron  salts  in 
solution. 

Natural  water  is  never  chemically  pure,  even  in  the  cloud  or 
rain-drop  it  has  taken  up  gases  or  dust  from  the  atmosphere. 
By  the  term  aqua  (U,  S.  V.)  is  meant  the  purest  attainable  in  a 
natural  state.     To  get  it  free  from  impurity  it  must  be  distilled. 

Atjua  destillata  (U.  S.  P.)  is  preparetl  by  distilling  tooo  parts 
of  water,  throwing  away  the  first  condensation  of  50  parts  as 
likely  to  contain  dissolved  gases  such  as  ammonia ;  saving  the 
next  800  parts,  and  leaving  the  last  i  50  parts  in  the  retort  lest 
the  thickened  fluid  in  boiling  should  spray  over  its  salts. 

Atmospheric  Water. — Besides  the  visible  forms  of  cloud  or  fog, 
the  moisture  of  the  air  exists  as  an  invisible  vapor.  The  actual 
presence  and  amount  of  this  water  may  be  shown  by  sending  the 
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measured  air  through  a  drying  tube  containing  calcium  chlorid; 
the  salt  grows  moist  and  increases  in  wciglit.  A  given  voiume 
of  air  is  found  to  hold  amounts  of  water  vapor  var\'ing  with  the 
pressure  and  temperature.  While  some  moisture  is  always  pres- 
ent, it  rarely  happens  that  the  air  is  saturated,  commonly  the 
moisture  present  reaching  only  from  50  to  70  per  cent,  of  the 
maximum. 

By  cooling  the  air  sufficiently  a  temperature  is  reached  at 
which  the  aqueous  vapor  ha.s  the  pressure  of  its  saturation-point. 
The  slightest  decline  now  causes  the  vapor  to  condense  as  diiv. 
This  temperature  is  known  as  the  dtiv-pohit.     A  hypomctir  is 

an    instrument    constructed   to    determine  the 

amount  of  nmssture  in  the  air.  The  one  com- 
monly used  consists  of  two  tliermometers^  one 
iSY\\  while  around  the  bulb  of  the  other  is 
wrapped  a  cotton  wick  kept  wet  by  one  end 
dipping  in  a  vessel  of  water.  The  wet  bulb, 
by  evaporation,  indicates  a  lower  temperature 
than  the  dr\'-bulb  instrument.  The  rate  of 
evaporation  is  the  cause  of  the  difTerence,  and 
this  depends  on  the  amount  of  moist  vapor  and 
the  temperature.  By  means  of  tables  these  fac- 
tors can  be  converted  into  rtiatire  luimiMly. 

Rchtivc  htntiidify  is  a  term  applied  to  this 
fraction  of  full  saturation  for  the  air  at  existing 
temperature  and  pressure.  Rdathc  humidity 
of  100  means  that  the  air  is  saturated  and 
that  water  will  be  precipitated,  should  the  tem- 
perature or  pressure  decline.  An  increase  of 
temperature  or  pressure  woultl  raise  the  capacity  of  the  air  as  a 
solvent,  and  the  relative  humidity  would  fall.  Less  than  50  per 
cent,  makes  the  air  dry;  with  more  than  70  per  cent,  it  is  humid 
and  depressing. 

Summary  of  Ohserred  Pacts  in  Regard  to  the  Pressure  of  Aqueous 
Vapor.— I.  W^ater  exposed  in  a  closed  space  evaporates,  the  vapor 
exerting  pressure. 

2.  The  amount  vajiorizetl  depends  upon  the  temperature  and 
the  final  volume  of  the  vapor. 

3.  The  pressure  exerted  at  a  fixed  temperature  depends  only 
on  that  temperature,  and  is  independent  of  the  presence  of  other 
free  vapors. 

4.  The  total  pressure  of  a  mixture  of  vapors  is  the  sum  of  the 
pressures  which  would  be  exerted  by  each  separately  in  the  space 
occupied  by  the  mixture  (see  p.  39.) 


Fig.  29. — W<«t-    and 
dry-bulb  hygrometer. 
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HYDROGEN  DIOXID  OR  PEROXia 

Symbol,  II. Oj.     Moleculflr  weight.  34.     Specific  gravily,  1. 455. 

A  trace  of  hydm^'en  dioxid  is  found  in  saliva,  in  the  air,  in 
snow,  and  in  rain-water. 

Preparation. — Dilute  mineral  adds  acting  on  barium  dioxid 
will  produce  hydroj^en  peroxid  mixed  with  water. 


BaOj 


Sulphuric  Kci«l. 


BaSO, 

hanum  aulpbatc. 


+       HA 

i{ydri>{Ecn  diuxitl. 


It  is  evolved  at  the  same  time  witli  the  ozone  when  moistened 
phosphorus  slowly  oxidizes. 

H,0        +        2O,        =        O,        +        HXJ,. 

Oione. 

In  a  concentrated  form,  for  use  as  a  bleaching  agent,  it  is  ob- 
tained by  the  action  of  dilute  acids  on  sodium  peroxid. 


NajO, 

Sodium  pvrokid 


4  2HCI  = 

Hydrochloric  add. 


2NaCl 

Sodium  chlorid. 


MA- 


Water  becomes  a  source  in  dissolving  sodium  peroxid. 

2H/)       ^       Na^O,      =      2NaHO      +      HA 

Properties. — When  pure.  Iiydrogen  j>eroxid  is  a  syrupy  liquid 
without  color  or  odor,  but  with  .1  metallic  taste,  and  having  a 
tingling  eflect  on  the  mouth.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether  in  all  proportions.  The  pure  form  decomposes  readily  into 
water  and  oxygen  at  ordinary'  temperatures,  more  rapidly  at 
higher  temperatures.     Practically  it  is  oxidized  water 


HA 


M30 


o. 


It  may  give  oflf  475  volumes  of  oxygen,  while  the  ordinary 
dilute  form  yields  I  5  to  20  volumes.  When  diluted  and  slightly 
acidulated  it  is  much  more  stable  and  may  be  concentrated  to  an 
extreme  degree  by  careful  evaporation  under  60°  C.  (140°  F.) 
without  decomposition. 

Oatalytic  Reactions. — When  concentrated  hydrogen  dioxid 
comes  in  contact  with  certain  metals,  as  platinum  or  certain  oxids, 
as  manganese  dioxid,  it  breaks  up  explosively  into  water  and 
oxygen.  A  piece  of  spong>'  platinum  when  immersed  in  dilute 
hydrogen  dio.xid  becomes  enveloped  in  a  layer  of  oxygen  gas. 
Removing  this  layer  of  oxygen,  another  layer  forms,  and  so  on 
until  the  dioxid  is  to  a  great  degree  decomposed,  the  platinum 
remaining  unaffected. 

Catalysis  is  chemical  action  induced  or  hastened  by  the  presence 
of  a  substance  which  does  not  enter  into  the  reaction  itself.  In 
many  cases  the  agent  appears  to  act  much  as  a  lubricant  does  on 
machinery' — that  is,  it  accelerates  a  movement  which  would  other- 
11 
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wise  occur  much  more  slowly  if  at  all,  the  lubricant  itself  not 
bcintj  consumed  in  the  process. 

The  Energy  of  Hydrogen  Dioxid. — To  decompose  water  fa  stable 
substance)  requires  a  strong  electric  current  or  veiy  high  tem- 
perature. Hydrogen  dioxid  with  its  additional  atom  of  ox\'gen 
acquires  instability  in  a  high  degree.  In  giving  up  that  oxygen 
a  large  amount  of  luat  is  liberated.  Each  molecule  of  the  dioxid 
holds  that  much  more  intrinsic  energy  than  the  molecule  of  water 
to  which  it  is  converted.  This  iutrinsie  energy  gives  it  high  in- 
stability and  chen)ical  activity  in  proportion. 

Aqtia  hydrogenii  dioxidi  {oxygenated  ivafer)  is  a  solutioi:i  in  w  ater 
of  about  3  per  cent,  by  weight  of  the  dioxid  corresponding  to  lo 
volumes  of  available  oxygen.  Without  color  or  odor,  it  has  a 
peculiar,  feeble  acid  taste,  due  to  a  trace  of  sulphuric  acid.  Mixed 
with  saliva  it  evolves  oxygen,  as  it  also  does  when  mixed  with 
pus. 

To  prevent  spontaneous  deterioration  and  explosive  expulsion 
of  the  stopper,  it  is  often  kepi  uncorked  in  a  refrigerator.  By 
means  of  glycerin  a  more  stable  solution  is  prepared.  A  solution 
in  ether  is  called  osonie  ether. 

Uaea  in  the  Arts. — As  an  oxidizing  agent  it  has  quite  remark- 
able bleaching  powers,  which  arc  employed  in  bleaching  hair, 
ostrich  feathers,  and  wool.  Books  and  engravings  stained  by 
mould  and  time  are  safely  cleaned  by  it. 

Uses  in  Medicine.—  It  is  an  antiseptic,  a  deodorant,  and  a  styptic; 
hence  of  great  service  as  a  topic  application  to  the  throat  in  scar- 
latina antl  diphtheria,  or  as  a  disinfectant  lotion  for  abscesses  and 
wounds.  When  internally  administered  in  doses  of  f;?j-iv,  well 
diluted,  care  should  be  taken  that  the  solution  be  free  from 
barium  and  hydrofluoric  acid.  The  small  amount  of  free  acid,  if 
present,  may  be  neutralized  with  a  sufficient  amount  of  sodium 
bicarbonate.  It  is  given  by  the  mouth  as  an  antidote  to  the 
cyanifls,  phosphorus,  and  the  alkaloids. 

With  hydrocyanic  acid  it  forms  oxamid :  hence,  \(  potassium 
cyan  id  has  been  taken,  a  tabicspoonful  of  vinegar  must  be  nilded 
to  liberate  the  acid  from  the  c\'anid. 


2HCN 

Hydrocyanic  acid. 


+ 


HA 


CAN.H, 

OxBinid. 


Not  only  is  the  stomach  flushed  with  the  dioxid  diluted,  but 
15  m.  of  the  official  preparation  are  also  injected  subcutaneously 
every  ten  minutes  until  respiration  imjiroves. 

Incompatiblea. — To  arsenic  and  the  sulphids  hydrogen  pcroxid 
supplies  oxygen,  but  it  reduces  many  compounds,  like  manga- 
nese dioxid,  silver  oxid,  and  |>otassium  iodid.  Many  substances 
in  a  state  of  fine  division,  without  changing  themselves,  cau.se 
hydrogen  dio.xid  to  lose  its  oxygen.     Among  such  substances 
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are  included  ordinary  dust,  powdered  charcoal,  fibrin,  platinum, 
and  gold.  Hydrogen  dioxid  is  also  decomposed  by  albumin, 
ammonia,  lodids.  chlorids.  bromid-i,  chlorin-water,  solution  <>f 
chloratod  soda,  carbolic  acid,  ferric  salts,  hydrocyanic  acid,  lime- 
water,  the  permanganates,  and  alcoholic  tinctures. 

Tests. — (1)  Start h  and  lodids. — A  few  drops  of  a  solution  of 
potassium  or  cadmium  iodtd  are  added  to  a  cold  solution  of 
stiirch.  Then  the  fiuid  to  be  tested  is  added.  Hydrogen  dioxiil, 
even  in  the  presence  of  ferrous  sulphate,  produces  a  blue  color, 
liberating  free  iodin  which  unites  with  the  starch.  Other  o.xidiz- 
ing  agents  liberate  iodin,  but  not  in  the  presence  of  ferrous  sul- 
phate. 

2KI  -r  H.O,  -  2KOH 


-f 


I.. 


This  test  will  show  hydrogen  dioxid  when  there  is  present 
only  0.05  mgm.  per  liter. 

ll)  Pirchromic  Acid. — When  acidulated  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  hydrogen  dioxid  will  cause  potassium  bichromate  to  form 
blue  perchromic  acid — CrO,OH.  By  shaking  with  ether  and 
setting  aside,  the  product  separates  as  a  supernatant  transient  vialoi- 
blue  layer.  No  other  substance  oxidizes  chromic  to  perchromic 
acid. 


SOLUnOR    DIFFUSION.    DIALYSIS.    OSMOSIS. 

SOLUTION. 

Some  solids  when  immersed  in  water  disappear  in  it,  imparting 
to  the  liquid  their  own  properties,  such  as  color,  odor,  and  taste. 
They  assume  for  the  lime  being  the  liquid  state.  A  solution  of 
sugar  is  sweet,  and  of  salt,  bracki;>h,  the  chemical  behavior  being 
that  of  the  original  solid.  The  particles  of  the  solid  arc  diffused 
so  evenly  in  the  solvent  that  every  part  of  the  liquid  contains 
equal  amounts  dissolved  in  it.  One  grain  of  fluorescein  or  uranin 
will  render  fluorescent  or  will  color  one  hundred  million  grains 
of  water.  The  original  grain  has  been  divided  infinitely  in  the 
process  of  absorption  by  water. 

Solutions  are  homogeneous  mixtures  of  two  or  more  elements 
or  compounds  which  can  not  be  separated  mechanically. 

Solutions  of  Solids  in  I^iquids.— It  is  a  general  rule  that 
some  portion  of  a  solid,  albeit  infinitesimal,  always  dissolves  in  a 
liquid  in  contact  with  it.  A  trace  of  platinum  dissolves  in  water. 
This  is  not  the  only  form  of  solution,  but  being  the  most  familiar 
the  word  solution  is  taken  to  mean  the  solution  of  a  solid  in  a 
liquid.     Although  it  is  not  a  chemical  effect,  there  is  a  limit  to 
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the  amount  of  any  solid  dissolvable  in  a  certain  amount  of  any- 
liquid.  This  limit  de|>ends  upon  the  nature  of  the  solvent,  the 
nature  of  the  substance,  and  ttie  teni|X'rature. 

As  more  substances  arc  freclr  soluble  in  water  than  in  any 
other  liquid,  we  speak  of  the  solubility  of  a  substance  without 
namiutj  the  solvent,  meaning  water.  Water,  however,  is  not  a 
good  solvent  for  a  large  number  of  solids — like  the  resins,  which 
dissolve  freely  in  alcohol;  pliosphorus,  soluble  in  ether;  sulphur, 
soluble  in  carbon  bisulphid  ;  and  gutta-|>ercha,  soluble  in  chloro- 
form. While  theoretiailly  all  solids  are  said  to  be  soluble  in 
water,  to  some  degree  discoverable  by  pli>sical  tests,  the  amount 
of  gold  and  other  metals,  quartz  and  man)'  other  minerals,  is  so 
small  as  not  to  be  discovered  by  chemical  tests.  These  substances 
are  considered  to  be  practically  insoluble,  while  the  contrary  is 
the  case  with  many  metalhc  salts,  acids,  alkalies,  sugars,  and  a 
host  of  organic  products.  The  solubilil}'  of  some  of  these  is 
very  great,  yet  in  the  c.xtremcst  case  there  is  a  limit  beyond  which 
it  is  not  possible  to  dissolve  a  solid  in  a  liquid.  This  limit,  con- 
stant at  any  given  temperature,  is  the  point  if  safuniiion.  The 
solution  is  said  to  be  saturated.  In  making  a  saturated  solution 
it  will  be  found  a  great  help  to  have  the  solid  pulverized  and  stir- 
red or  shaken  with  the  soUcnt.  Practically  this  method  is  not 
so  rapid  as  one  ba.'ied  u|>on  the  fact  that  solubility  of  most  sub- 
stances rises  with  the  temperature.  Thus,  at  o*'  C.  (32*^  F.),  too 
parts  of  water  dissolve  26  parts  of  magnesium  sulphate;  at  40* 
C.  (104''  F.),  45  parts;  at  100''  C.  {2\2^  F.),  74  parts.  Among 
the  few  exceptions  the  calcium  salts  and  the  cyanids  may  be 
taken  as  examples. 

Having  made  a  saturated  solution  of  a  calcium  salt  at  ordinary 
temfjcraturcs,  apply  heat.  The  effect  is  the  precipitation  of  the 
salt.  Common  salt  is  almost  equally  soluble  at  all  temperatures. 
Witli  the  great  majority  of  solids,  such  as  sugar  and  alum,  if 
hot  water  be  used  to  make  the  solution  and  a  large  quantity  of 
the  solid  be  shaken  with  it.  wlicn  the  solution  cools  the  excess 
dissolved  at  the  higher  temperature  will  be  thrown  out  and  a 
saturated  solution  be  left.  Sometimes  the  clear  liquid  may  be 
cooled  without  throwing  out  all  excess.  Thus,  we  may  get  a 
solution  which  at  any  given  teniperature  holds  more  of  the  solid 
than  a  simple  saturated  solution.  The  equilibrium  is  not  stable 
because  agitation  with  a  cr\-stal  of  the  undissolved  substance  will 
cause  the  excess  of  the  solid  in  solution  to  be  deposited.  The 
supt-rsaturati'd  sol n {ion  is  thus  converted  into  a  saturated  one. 

If  sodium  sulphate  be  dissolved  by  aid  of  heat  and  the  clear 
liquid  free  from  undissolved  particles  be  allowed  to  cool  quietly, 
excluding  du.st,  a  crystal  of  the  same  salt  dropped  into  the  super- 
saturated solution  causes  immediate  crystallization  with  elevation 
of  temperature. 
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While  the  dissolved  substance  can  not  be  separated  by  mechan- 
ical means,  it  may  by  evaporation  of  the  liquid  The  solid  is  not 
carried  over  in  the  vapor,  but  is  recovered  unchanged. 

Solutions  of  Gases  in  I^iqnids. — All  liquids  possess  the 
power  (though  it  may  be  infinitely  small)  of  absorbing  all  gases. 
The  amount  absorbed  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  liquid,  the 
nature  of  the  gas.  the  temperature  of  the  solvent,  and  the  pressure 
on  the  gas.  At  o°  C.  (32°  F.)  a  liter  of  water  dissolves  only  half 
as  much  carbon  dioxid  as  an  equal  volume  of  alcohol. 

It  has  been  previously  stated  that  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen, 
and  air  are  soluble  in  water  to  a  slight  extent  only.  We  shall 
learn  that  chlorin  ami  hydrogen  stilphid  are  more  soluble,  while 
hydrochloric  acid  and  ammonia  are  absorbed  by  water  in  large 
amounts. 

The  extent  of  solubility  is  much  influenced  bv  temperature 
and  pressure.  As  the  tcmpfrature  rises  the  amount  of  gas  dis- 
solved decreases.  At  lo°  C.  (50*  F.)  lOO  volumes  of  water  will 
hold  in  solution  iio  volumes  of  nitrous  oxid ;  when  heated  to 
20°  C.  (68°  F.)  much  gas  escapes,  leaving  (mly  67  volumes. 

The  relation  of  prtssxtre  to  solubility  is  expressed  in  Henry  s 
Tmzu:  The  amount  of  a  gas  absorbed  by  a  liquid  is  direetly  propur- 
tional  to  the  pressure  to  ivhieh  the  gas  is  suhjeeted.  Thus,  under  a 
pressure  of  five  atmospheres,  water  dissolves  five  times  as  much 
carbon  dioxid  as  under  a  pressure  of  one  atmosphere. 

Solutions  of  Liquids  in  Liquids. — These  belong  to  one  of 
two  classes :  first,  where  the  liquids  mix  in  all  proportions  homo- 
geneously, as  alcohol  and  water;  second,  where  they  dissolve  in 
each  other  to  a  limited  extent  only,  as  ether  and  water.  Theoret- 
ically, all  liquids  are  soluble  in  each  other  to  at  least  an  infini- 
tesimal degree,  but,  practically,  there  are  liquids  which  are  not 
miscible,  such  as  oil  and  vxatcr. 

When  liquids  are  freely  miscible,  the  mixture  often  has  proper- 
ties representing  the  sum  of  those  of  the  components,  though 
they  are  never  strictly  additive.  In  most  cases  there  is  a  change 
of  volume;  usually  the  mixture  shrinks,  but  sometimes  it  in- 
creases. In  most  cases  there  is  a  change  of  temperature  which 
may  be  cither  a  ri.se  or  a  fall.  When  alcohol  is  mixed  with  water 
a  contraction  of  volume  occurs  and  the  temperature  of  the  mixt- 
ure rises. 

When  liquids  are  miscible  to  a  limited  extent  only,  tiie  properties 
of  the  mixture  can  not  be  assumed  to  be  the  sun^  of  the  constit- 
uents. When  there  is  an  excess  of  one  liquid  and  a  mechanical 
sq>aration,  it  will  be  found  that  each  .separate  liquid  has  dissolved 
a  different  amount  of  the  other.  If  equal  vnlumes  of  ether  and 
water  be  shaken  together  and  set  aside,  the\'  will  soon  form  two 
layers.  The  upper  layer  of  ether  contains  2  per  cent,  of  dissolved 
water;  the  lower  layer  consists  of  water  holding  10  per  cent,  of 
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ether  dissolved  in  it.  It  can  be  stated  that  the  mutual  solubility 
is  limited  only  at  ordinary  temperatures.  Hy  heating,  the  liquids 
will  at  last  reach  a  j)oint  where  they  become  miscible  in  all  pro- 
purtions,  [lassin;^  fruui  the  second  t(j  the  first  class  of  solutions. 

Solutions  of  Gases  in  Gases. — When  two  gases  in  contact 
do  not  unite  chemically,  they  diffuse  into  one  another,  making  a 
uniform  nii.vture,  as  the  nitrogen  and  o.xygen  of  the  air.  There 
is  no  limit  to  the  capacity  of  a  gas  to  dissolve  another,  the  result- 
ing mixture  having  the  combined  properties  of  the  components. 
The  presvsure  of  the  mixture  equals  the  sum  of  the  pressures  of 
the  constituents  (see  p.  39), 

Solutions  of  Ifiqnids  in  Gases.  —  Generally  speaking, 
liquids  will  evaporate  into  surrounding  gases.  The  gas  dissolves 
the  liquid  with  such  freedom  that  the  vapor-pressure  of  the  evap- 
orated liquid  is  the  same  as  it  would  be  in  a  vacuum  (see  p.  38). 
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Difimsion  of  Gases. — In  the  section  that  treats  of  hydrogen 
(page  71)  it  was  shown  that  a  gas  passes  througii  the  porous 
walls  of  a  cell  much  faster  than  the  air  passes  out.  If  the  experi- 
ment be  rejKrated  with  air  outside  and  carbon  dioxid  inside,  a 
similar  effect  is  produced,  the  lighter  gas  diffusing  more  rapidly 
than  the  heavier. 

Graham  s  Lazv  states  that  the  velocities  of  diffusion  of  any  Huo 
gases  are  iuversely  as  the  square  roots  of  their  densities.  Oxygen 
weighing  16  difilises  \  as  fast  as  hydmgen  weighing  i  ;  chlorin 
weighing  36  diffuses  at  \  the  rate  of  hydrogen.  This  follows  from 
^\^  kifietie  theory  of  gases  which  assumes  that  the  mean  velocities 
of  the  molecules  of  gases  are  inversely  proportional  to  the  square 
roots  of  their  densities. 

Difiiision  of  Ifiquids. — If  a  cylindric  vessel  be  partly  filled 
with  water  and  the  water  underlaid  with  a  colored  solution 
(a  saturated  .solution  of  copper  sulphate),  by  pouring  the  lattei 
solution  thromgh  a  long  funnel  reaching  to  the  bottom  of  the 
vcs.sel  two  well-defined  layers  will  be  formed.  If  the  cylinder 
be  set  aside  for  a  few  days  it  will  be  seen  that  the  blue  color  has 
risen  gradually  and  extended  into  ever}'  part  of  the  water,  mak- 
ing a  uniform  lint  throughout.  Chemical  analysis  will  prove  that 
the  copper  salt  has  distributed  itself  equally  throughout  the  sol- 
vent, making  a  hotnogeneous  solution.  Therefore,  two  solutions 
of  different  substances  will  diffuse  into  each  other  until  there  is 
but  one  homogeneous  mass.  Moreover,  regardless  of  the  weight 
of  the  dissolved  substance,  the  solution  maintains  this  property 
of  uniform  distribution  indefinitely.  The  force  of  diffusion  over- 
comes the  counteracting  force  of  gravity. 

From  an  extended  series  of  experiments  Graham  deduced  the 
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following  conclusions :  The  quantities  of  a  dissolved  salt  which 
diffuse  in  equal  times  are  proportional  to  the  concentration  of  the 
solution,  and  to  the  rise  in  temperature. 

Different  substances  have  different  rates  of  difluaion,  canc- 
sngar  diffusing  with  seven  times  the  velocity  of  albumin.  Iso- 
morphous  salts  frequently  show  equal  rapidity.  A  double  salt 
may  be  resolveil  into  its  components  by  means  of  their  unequal 
velocity,  tJie  more  diffusible  salt  movin^^  away  at  a  greater  rate. 

DIALYSIS. 

If  a  drum  of  glass  open  at  both  ends  be  closed  at  one  end 
with  a  stretched  membrane,  such  as  bladder  or  parchment,  then 
floated  on  water,  and  a  mixture  of  substances,  such  as  sugar  and 
albumin,  placed  in  it,  a  remarkable  separation  of  the  sugar  and 
albumin  occurs.  The  sugar  pa.sscs  out  tiirough  the  membrane, 
while  the  albumin  remains  behind. 

This  process  of  separation  is  known  as  (/itt/t'Sis,th^  instrument 
is  a  dmlywr.     The  sugar  is  the  diffusatt\  the  albumin,  the  iiia(y- 
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Fig.  30. — Graham  i  appar.itus  for  ilic  applicaiiun  tjf  dialysis. 

sate.  Graham  divided  all  substances  into  two  clas.ses :  Crystal- 
hufs,  those  which  diffuse  and  are  also  crystallixable  ;  and  coi/oids. 
those  which  are  unable  to  pass  through  the  membrane  and  which 
iire  also  amorphous,  like  gum  or  glue.  To  the  class  of  crystal- 
•  loids  belong  sugar,  the  mineral  salts,  and  acids ;  to  the  colloids 
belong  albumin,  gelatin,  starch,  and  gum.  Crj-stalloids  have 
molecules  sufficiently  small  to  pass  where  the  larger  molecules 
of  the  colloid  can  not  readily  move.  In  some  cases  relatively 
small  molecules  appear  to  cling  together  to  form  solution  ngj^re- 
gates  which  can  not  diffuse.  Some  of  the  metals — platinum,  gold, 
and  silver — can  be  obtained  in  a  Cf>ndit!on  known  as  colloidal  solu- 
tion. A  strong  electric  current  is  sent  through  water  by  platinum 
electrodes  with  tips  close  enough  to  make  an  electric  arc.  Ultra- 
microscopic  particles  of  platinum  are  torn  off  in  aggregates  and 
make  a  brown  solution  which  does  not  dialysc.and  hence  is  called 
colloidal.  Such  a  solution  has  the  catalytic  power  of  a  ferment 
on  sugar  and  fat. 

Dialysis  is  used  to  prepare  the  official /tm  oxidum  dialysatum. 
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OSMOSIS, 

If  a  dialyzer,  full  of  alcohol  or  brine,  be  immersed  in  water  it 
will  be  noticed  that  the  contents  of  the  inner  vessel  increase  and 
the  membrane  appears  to  be  forced  up.  If  instead  of  a  cylindric 
drum  a  long-stem  funnel  be  used  (Fig.  31),  stretching  the  parch- 
ment over  the  head  of  the  funnel,  b-a,  we  have  an  osmometer  or 
apparatus  for  observing  the  phenomenon  of  the  transmission  of 

liquids,  which  causes  the  level 
of  the  fluid  to  rise  as  in  tube 
;/.  We  ha\'e  seen  that  the  pas- 
sage of  a  dissolved  substance 
is  called  dialysis ;  when  the 
passing  molecules  are  those 
of  the  water  it  is  termed  os- 
mosis. There  is  in  reality  an 
interchange,  but  more  mole- 
cules of  water  stream  into  the 
alcohol  than  of  alcohol  oitt  to 
the  water. 

A  better  medium  for  show- 
ing this  pressure  of  the  water 
toward  a  solution  of  salts  is 
the  semipermeable  membrane 
of  Pfeffer^  made  by  precipita- 
ting copper  ferrocyaiiid  within 
the  walls  of  a  porous  cell. 
This  is  permeable  to  the 
water,  but  not  to  the  dis- 
solved substance ;  it  is  not  a 
dialyzer.  When  a  solution  of 
cane-sugar  is  put  inside  of  an 
osmometer  with  this  artificial 
membrane  separating  it  from 
water,  the  osmotic  pressure  is 
toward  the  sugar,  ?•,  no  sugar 
passing  out.  This  pressure 
causes  the  level  of  water  in  the  stem  to  rise  to  a  certain  point, 
when  the  pressure  reaches  an  equilibriunr.  This  highest  degree 
of  pressure  is  known  as  the  osmotic  pressure  of  the  solution.  If 
the  semipermeable  cell  be  filled  with  a  normal  solution  of  cane- 
sugar,  and  the  stem  be  a  capillary  tube,  pure  water  will  ])ress  in 
so  fast  that  the  liquid  in  the  tube  rises  more  than  a  foot  an  hour, 
and  in  a  day  will  reach  a  pressure  of  thirty  feet  of  sugar  .solution. 
By  connecting  to  the  cell  a  tube  of  the  form  u.sed  for  manome- 
ters we  can  calculate  the  pressure  in  exact  terms 

Experiments  show  that  the  osmotic  pressure  of  a  solution  is 
governed  by  the  following  laws  : 
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Flc.    31. — Kndosmoniftt'r ;    t}-i>^  Porous 
tiinnbranc;  v.  ilifFiisale  risen  to  «r. 
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(1)  At  a  constant  temperature  the  osmotic  pressure  is  pro- 
portional to  the  concentration. 

(2)  With  a  given  solution  it  is  proportional  to  the  absolute 
temperature. 

(3)  Under  constant  conditions  of  concentration  and  tempera- 
ture diflTerent  substances  in  solution  exert  diflcrent  pressures. 

(4)  The  molecular  weights  in  i^rams  per  liter  of  different  sub- 
stances e.xert  the  same  pressure  at  the  same  temperature. 

These  laws  resemble  closely  those  stated  as  governing  the 
pressure  of  gases  in  confined  spaces  (see  p.  38).  The  osmotic 
pressure,  like  the  gas  pressure,  varies  with  the  concentration,  and 
creases  ^Ij  for  every  rise  of  1°  C.  or  ^^  for  everv-  1°  F. 

According  to  the  f^nc  0/  Avo^adro,c(\wii\  volumes  of  all  gases 
at  the  same  temperature  and  pressure  contain  the  same  number 
of  molecules.  So  in  equal  volumes  of  .solutions  having  the  same 
osmotic  pressure  there  are  the  same  number  of  molecules.  .  The 
osmotic  pressure  of  a  solution  of  cane-sugar  is  exactly  equal  to 
the  gas  pressure  of  a  gas  with  the  same  number  of  molecules  in 
a  given  volume.  The  gas  pressure  exerted  by  a  gas  molecule 
equals  the  osmotic  pressure  of  a  dissolved  molecule.  These  laws 
do  not  apply  to  the  osmotic  pressures  of  most  salts,  all  the  strong 
acids,  and  all  the  strong  bases,  which  are  always  greater  than  the 
laws  would  lead  us  to  expect 

In  his  endeavor  to  solve  the  problem  presented  by  so  many 
exceptions,  Arrhenius  broached  the  theory  of  iomzation  or  cUc- 
trolytic  dissociation.  If  these  three  classes  exert  abnormal  osmotic 
pressure,  there  must  be  more  dissolved  particles  than  can  be 
accounted  for  by  their  molecules.  Let  us  suppose  that  Clausius' 
theory  to  explain  electrolysis  be  true — that  is.  that  in  making 
solutions  of  salts,  acids,  and  bases  there  is  a  partial  breaking  up 
of  the  molecules,  not  into  free  atoms,  but  into  electrically  charged 
parts  called  ions,  which  may  be  charged  atoms  or  charged  groups. 
In  this  way  we  can  conceive  of  more  particles  than  are  accounted 
for  by  the  molecules.  .According  to  the  method  of  Arrhenius  the 
per  cent,  of  molecules  broken  down  into  ions  can  be  calculated. 
When  this  is  done,  there  is  found  the  right  propoilion  o{  f^articUs^ 
molecules  and  ions,  to  bring  the  exceptional  substances  under  the 
reign  of  the  laws  above  stated. 

There  arc  so  many  experimental  difficulties  in  the  way  of  cal- 
culating tlie  absolute  osmotic  pressures  of  concentrated  solutions 
that  for  convenience  dependence  is  placed  upon  the  mathematical 
relations  known  to  exist  between  osmotic  pressure  and  certain 
other  properties  easily  measured.  For  instance,  solutions  of  equal 
osmotic  pressure  have  also  the  same  freezing-point.  In  the  sec- 
tion dealing  with  the  Freezing-point  (p.  343)  it  was  stated  that 
depression  in  a  solution  is  proportional  to  the  number  of  particles 
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dissolved.    The  amount  of  freezing-point  lowering  of  any  normal 

solution  in  water  has  been  .^tilted  to  be  the  constant  1.87. 

Therefore,  the  osmotic  pressure  of  asolulitni  can  be  calculated 
by  dividini,f  kH;  into  the  amount  of  lowering  of  the  freezing-point 
of  that  solution  in  Centigrade  degrees  (its  J — delta).  Blood 
serum  freezes  0.56°  C.  below  the  freezing-point  of  pure  water. 
0.56^  C.  divided  by  1.87  gives  0.3  C.  Now  the  constant  osmotic 
pressure  for  nonnal  solutions  of  undissociated  substances  is  22 
atmospheres ;  therefore,  22  divided  by  0.3  gives  6.6  atmospheres 
as  the  o.smotic  pressure  of  blood  serum.  A  solution  of  a  salt 
having  the  same  nsmotic  pressure  as  blood  serum  is  said  to  be 
isotofiic  or  isosmottc,  sucli  as  0.95  per  cent,  sodium  chiorid.  A 
solution  of  higher  pressure  is  said  to  be  hypertonic  ;  one  of  lower, 
/npotomc. 

The  physiologic  solution  of  common  salt  is  made  of  a  .strength 
a  little  less  than  this  strength,  so  that  when  injected  by  hypodcr- 
viociysis '\\.  \\'\\\  diffuse  as  freely  as  blood  .^crum  itself.  The  laws 
of  osmotic  pressure  have  been  a  great  help  to  physiologists  in 
solving  the  problems  of  secretion  and  absorption. 


NITROGEN  AND  THE  ARGON  GROUP. 

NITROGEN  (Azo*e). 
Symbol,  N'.     Aiomic  weight,  14.04. 

History. — In  1772.  Rutherford,  experimenting  with  the  im- 
pure air  left  in  a  bell-jar  in  which  an  animal  had  been  confined, 
found  that  some  of  it  (CO,)  was  absorbed  by  a  caustic  alkali, 
leaving  behind  a  gas  which  would  no  longer  support  life  or 
combustion  (hence  called  by  the  French  Azote).  As  this  element 
is  also  found  in  uitcr,  it  is  called  nitrogen. 

Occurretice. — Free  nitrogen  constitutes  four-fifths  of  the 
volume  of  the  air,  which  also  contains  a  trace  of  it  combined, 
as  ammonia  (XH.,1  It  is  found  in  combination  in  nitrates  and 
many  animal  and  vegetable  substances. 

Preparation. — To  obtain  nitrogen  from  the  air,  the  oxygen 
must  be  removed,  A  piece  of  phosphorus  as  large  as  a  pea  is 
floated  on  a  cork  in  a  basin  of  water,  ignited,  and  covered  with  a 
bell-jar.  The  phosphorus  combines  with  the  oxygen,  forming 
clouds  of  phosphorus  pentoxid  which  arc  absorbed  by  ihe  water. 
Left  in  the  jar  is  the  nitrogen,  containing  a  trace  of  CO^  and  of 
argon.  Nitrogen  can  be  obtained  more  pure  by  not  igniting  the 
phosphorus,  but  by  allowing  it  to  oxidize  slowly.     It  can  also  be 
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prepared  by  heating  a  strong  solution  of  ammonia  nitrite,  or  a 

mixture  of  ammonium  chloric!  and  potassium  nitrite. 

Properties. — Nitrogen  is  a  colorless,  tasteless,  inodorous  gas, 
with  a  specific  gravity  0.9701.  At  — 130°  C.  ( — 202°  F.)  under 
280  atmospheres  it  is  condensed  into  a  colorless  liquid.  It  will 
not  support  combustion,  nor  will  it  burn.  It  is  not  poisonous,  for 
if  so  the  air  would  kill.  All  animals  die  in  the  pure  gas.  owing 
to  the  absence  of  the  life-sustaining  oxygen. 

Chemically,  it  has  been  considered  the  type  of  negation,  but 
this  can  be  said  more  properly  of  argon,  which  is  associated  with 
the  nitrogen.  Nitrogen  forms  compounds  ver>'  slowly,  and  most 
of  them  decompose  with  great  readiness,  some  of  them  explo- 
.sively ;  namely,  nitroglycerine,  nitrocellulose,  or  gun-cotton.  Ni- 
trogen imparts  an  energetic  quality  to  prussic  acid.  HCN;  to 
nitric  acid.  HNO, ;  to  ammonia.  NH, ;  the  j)owerful  alkaloids  and 
the  proteid  principles,  such  as  albumin,  whiich  are  es.sential  to  life. 
The  compounds  of  nitrogen  will   be  con.sidered  in  other  places. 

Argon  and  its  Congeners, — Until  recently  the  inert  con- 
stituent of  the  air  was  considered  to  be  nitrogen  only.  About 
one  part  of  the  80  per  cent,  of  so-called  nitrogen  in  the  air  has 
been  proved  to  consist  of  argon  and  its  congeners,  distinguished 
by  the  fact  that  they  show  no  evidence  of  chemical  attraction  for 
any  other  element.  Not  one  of  them  forms  a  compound,  their 
disinclination  in  this  respect  being  greater  than  that  of  nitrogen. 

Argon  I A  "401  was  first  discovered,  in  1 894,  by  removing 
from  a  measured  portion  of  air  first  its  oxygen  by  means  of 
phosphorus  or  heated  copjjer,  and  then  its  nitrogen  by  means  of 
red-hot  magnesium,  by  which  it  is  absorbed.  By  weight  it  forms 
1.2  per  cent,  of  the  air,  which  ratio  is  constant. 

Properties. — .A.rgon  is  a  colorless,  odorless,  and  tasteless  gas 
having  a  specific  gravity  19  941.  It  is  soluble  in  the  proportion 
of  4  parts  to  100  of  water,  and  it  solidifies  under  cold  and  press- 
ure. It  has  a  peculiar  spectrum.  The  chemical  inactivity  makes 
it  a  difficult  matter  to  determine  its  combining  weight,  but  by 
physic.Tl  analogies  the  conclusion  has  been  reached  that  it  is  40. 

Helium  (He  =4). — This  is  a  ver>'  light  gas.  with  the  proper- 
ties of  argon.  It  was  first  suspected  to  be  an  unknown  element 
of  the  sun's  atmosphere,  causing  a  strong  line  in  the  yellow-green 
of  the  solar  spectrum.  The  same  line  has  been  found  with  argon 
in  the  gases  evolved  on  ignition  of  certain  minerals.  By  cooling 
these  gases  with  liquid  air  they  are  condensed  to  a  liquid.  If  the 
temperature  be  permitted  to  rise,  the  helium  becomes  a  gas  first, 
leaving  the  argon  a  liquid.  In  air,  by  its  evaj>oration  In  the  liquid 
state,  helium  and  three  other  gases,  with  characteristic  spectra 
and  different  densities,  ha\e  been  discovered  in  amounts  as  fol- 
lows:  luiiuni  I  in  1,000.000:  //<w/ ( Ne  =- 20)  i  in  100,000;  kryp- 
ton (Kr=-82)  I  in  1,000,000;  and.rrwtf«  (X  =  128)  i  hi  20,000,000. 
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CARBON  AND  ITS  OXIDS 

CARBON. 

Symbol,  C.     Atomic  weight.  12. 

Occurreiice. — I-'rce  carbon  exists  in  nature  in  tlirte  allotroplc 
forms  :  a.s  y:icr\stalline  or  amorf>fioifs  carbon  ;  graphite,  either 
amorphous  or  imperfectly  crystaUinc;  ^nd  as  diamond  in  octa- 
hedral cr\'stah.  In  the  air  it  exists  in  combination  as  carbon 
dioxui.  It  occurs  widely  distributed  in  the  mineral  kingdom  as 
carbonates,  and  it  is  a  constituent  of  all  organic  substances,  being 
more  necessary  to  the  vital  processes  than  any  other  element. 

Properties,^ — hW  forms  of  carbon  have  the  following  proper- 
ties in  common  :  They  are  solid,  tasteless,  and  odorless,  insoluble 
at  ordinary  temperatures,  infusible,  and  non-volatile. 

Diamotld  is  almost  pure  carbon  ;  usually  being  transparent 
and  Colorless,  though  colnred  specimens  arc  not  rare.  It  is  cut 
into  many  facets  at  certain  angles  so  as  to  enhance  the  luster  due 
to  its  high  dispersive  and  refractive  power.  As  the  hardest  sub- 
stance known,  it  is  cut  only  by  its  own  dust.  It  has  a  specific 
gravity  3.55.  It  is  a  non-conductor  of  electricity  and  a  poor  con- 
ductor of  heat.  Resisting  all  lower  temperatures,  under  the  heat 
of  the  electric  arc,  in  a  closed  vessel,  it  is  converted  into  graphite  ; 
in  the  air  it  burns  to  carbon  dioxid. 

Graphite  or  plumbago  is  a  bluish-black,  friable  substance 
with  a  metallic  luster,  but  having  a  greasy  feeling  and  leaving  a 
line  when  drawn  across  paper,  hence  called  black  lead.  It  is  ihc 
"lead"  in  the  common  lead-pencil.  Its  specific  gravity  is  2.1S; 
its  cr\'stals  are  six-sided  plates.  A  good  ctjuductor  of  heat  and 
electricity,  it  burns  at  a  high  heat  to  carbon  dioxid. 

Amorphous  Carbon. — The  purest  is  lamp-black,  the  soot 
of  burning  resins  or  oils.  Other  forms  less  pure  are  n'ood  char- 
coal, animal  charcoal,  mineral  coal,  and  coke.  All  of  these  are 
endowed  with  great  energy,  convertible  readily  into  heat,  light, 
electricit)\  or  mechanical  motion.  When  burned  in  air  the  end- 
product  is  carbon  dioxid. 

Anthracite  and  bitnminous  coal  are  of  vegetable  origin. 
The  jjlants  of  the  carboniferous  period  of  geologic  history  were 
transformed  into  coal  by  decay,  heat,  and  pressure.  Coke  is  the 
charcoal  of  bituminous  coal.  Gas  carbon  is  a  form  of  coke  found 
in  gas  retorts  and  molded  to  make  electric  battery  carbons  and 
arc  lights. 

Wood  charcoal  is  used  in  metlicine  under  the  official  name 
Carbo  ligni.  Charred  bone,  or  bone-black,  called  Carbo  animal  is, 
contains  the  mineral  ash  as  an  impurity.  When  washed  with 
hydrochloric  acid  the  ash  is  dissolved  out  and  there  is  left  Carbo 
animalis  pnrificatus. 
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Uses. — In  therap)6utics  charcoal  is  valued  because  it  has  the 
power  of  absorbing  foul  gases  in  large  volumes  and  oxidizing 
them.  Water  having  an  odor  is  made  sweet,  and  coloring-mat- 
ters are  removed  from  various  liquids  by  filtration  through  char- 
coal. Applied  as  a  poultice  to  foul  ulcers  it  not  only  deodorizes 
tlicm.but  forms,  from  the  NH,  and  HjS,  acids  which  destroy  and 
hasten  the  removal  of  sloughs. 

In  the  chemical  laborator)-  charcoal  is  used  as  a  n'tiucing 
ag<nt.  Heated  to  redness  it  not  only  takes  oxygen  from  the  air, 
but  also  from  metallic  oxids,  reducing  the  latter  to  the  metallic 
state.  For  this  propertj'  of  extracting  metals  it  is  heated  with 
ores  in  furnaces. 

Compounds. — Carbon  unites  with  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitro- 
gen, and  sulphur  to  form  the  ver>'  large  number  of  compounds 
considered  in  tiic  section  of  this  work  entitled  Organic  Chemistry. 
Only  two  of  its  comjwunds  are  considered  in  this  place,  the  mo- 
noxid  and  the  dioxid. 

CARBON  MONOXID  iCarfoook  OzJdU 
Symbol,  GO.     Molecular  weighi,  28. 

Preparation. — (i)  Carbon   monoxid  (CO)   is   prepared   by 
passing  CO,  over  red-hot  coals:  CO^  4-  C  -  2CO.     (2)  By  inject- 
ing steam  into  red-hot  coals,  making  watcr-^as :    C  +  H,0  = 
■  CO  -f  Hj,      (3)  By  burning  carbon  in  an  insufficient  supply  of 
air.    (4)  By  heating  oxalic  acid  with  sulphuric  acid. 


Osalic  acid. 


CO 

Carbon  moni:>xid. 


CO, 

CAiVifi  ciitixid. 


H„0. 


the  mixed  gases  being  deprived  of  CO,  by  passing  through  sodium 
hydroxid. 


V\ri.  ja, — Curlxin  monoxid  generated  and  washed  in  sodium  liydro:iid. 

Properties. — Carbon  monoxid  is  a  colorless,  tasteless,  inodor- 
ous gas  with  a  specific  gravity  0.967.    It  is  almost  insoluble  in  water 
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and  alcohol,  but  absorbed  by  ammoniacal  soiutions  of  cuprous 
chlorid  from  which  it  may  be  reseparated  by  heat.  It  burns  to 
CO,  uitli  a  blue  fiame. 

Toxicology. — Carbon  monoxid  often  figures  in  cases  of  acci- 
deiUal  poLsoiiinjj;.  as  it  is  the  most  poisonous  constituent  in  the 
deadly  gas  used  in  cities  for  ilkiminating  purposes  (which  may 
contain  as  much  as  2y  per  cent.)  ;  in  that  escaping  into  houses 
from  defective  flues  and  open  stoves ;  and  in  that  given  oft*  by 
blast  furnaces.  The  fatal  eflects  are  due  to  the  power  of  CO  to 
enter  tlie  blood  by  the  lungs  and  to  form  with  the  coloring-mat- 
ter a  fixed  compound,  thus  destroying  the  function  of  carrying 
oxygen  to  the  tissues.  This  property  imparts  an  exceedingly 
poisonous  character  to  an  atmosphere  containing  more  than  o.  i 
per  cent.  ;  when  as  much  as  0,5  per  cent,  is  present  birds  are 
killed  in  three  minutes.  The  symptoms  produced  are  dizziness, 
headache,  nausea,  convulsions,  and  coma.  If  a  great  part  of  the 
hemoglobin  be  saturated  with  it.  death  occurs  i>romptly;  if  tiiere 
be  left  unchanged  enough  to  support  life,  tlie  symptoms  are  still 
ver\'  grave  and  the  recover}'  slow,  debility  and  loss  of  ap[>etite 
persisting  for  days.  It  is  advisable  to  practise  artificial  respiration 
and  inhalation  of  oxygen,  witli  hypodermic  injections  of  nermal 
sail  soiutUm}  The  altered  blood  must  be  renewed,  but  trans- 
fusion does  not  help;  stimulants,  rest,  and  generous  food  are  the 
main  reliance. 

Detection  After  Death. — In  a  case  of  suspected  poisoning  a 
portion  of  the  blood  is  studied  by  the  spectroscope.  If  carbon 
monoxid  be  present,  the  blood  will  be  of  a  persistently  bright- 
red  color,  and  the  spectrum  will  show  a  double  absorption  band, 
resembling  the  double  band  of  dilutt-d  oxyhemoglobin,  but  dif- 
fering in  that  it  is  nearer  the  violet  end  (PI.  4,  Fig.  i,  e).  It  diflxirrs 
further  in  not  being  reduced  to  the  darker  color  of  a  single  band, 
even  when  treated  by  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  ferrous  tartrate. 
When  treated  on  a  white  piate  \vith  sodium  hydrate,  specific 
gravity  1.3,  the  poisoned  blood  forms  a  clotted  mass,  thin  layers 
of  which  appear  bright  red,  while  normal  blood  turns  to  a  dark 
slime  whicii  iii  thin  layers  is  greenish  brown. 

CARBON   DIOXID  (Carbonic  Add  Gav  Carbonic  Anhydrid). 

Symbol,  CO,.     Molecular  weight,  44. 

Occturence. — Free  carbon  dioxid  occurs  in  nature:  (1) 
Dissolved  in  the  ground-water,  and  in  large  proportion  a  con- 
stituent of  the  ground-air,  escaping  from  volcanoes,  accumulating 
in  caves,  wells,  mines,  or  any  excavation.     (2)  As  a  product  of 

^  Normal  or  pkytioio/pr  sal/  sflution  is  usually  made  of  the  strength  of  0.7  jwr 
cent,  of  common  ^all,  or  50  g^r.  t«>  the  pint  of  warm  water,  previously  boiled,  so  as  to 
sterilize  it.  (3ne  pint  or  quart  is  injected  every  liour,  a>  required,  beneath  the  skin 
of  the  buttocks  or  abdomen. 
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putrefaction  and  of  alcoholic  fermentation  it  is  abundant  in  the 
air  of  brewers'  vats.  (3)  It  is  present  in  the  expired  air  of  ani- 
mals :  that  exhaled  from  human  lungs  contains  over  4  per  cent, 
of  CO2,  while  fresh  air  contains  only  0.04  per  cent.  (4)  In  the 
combustion  of  wood,  coal,  or  any  organic  substance  the  carbon 
is  oxidized  to  form  COj.  A  burner  of  illuminating  gas  consumes 
nearly  ten  times  as  much  air  as  a  man,  and  produces  six  times  as 
much  carbon  dioxid. 

Preparation. — Carbon  dioxid  can  be  obtained  by  the  action  of 
any  non-volatile  acid  on  any  carbonate ;  but  the  most  convenient 
source  is  white  marble,  a  crystalline  calcium  carbonate,  from 
which  COj  is  evolved  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

CaCO,     4-     2HCI     =    CaClj     +     H,0     +     CO,. 

Calcium  carbonate.  Calcium  chlorid. 

The.  apparatus  used  is  of  the  same  form  as  that  described  under 
the  preparation  of  hydrogen.    As  one  volume  of  water  dissolves 


Fig.  33. — Pouring  COj  downward. 

an  equal  volume  of  the  gas  it  is  wasteful  to  use  the  pneumatic 
trough.  Being  one  half  heavier  than  air,  it  is  easily  collected  by 
downward  displacement. 

Properties. — Carbon  dioxid  is  a  colorless,  suflTocating  gas  with 
a  slightly  acid  taste  and  smell,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  1.529. 
Under  a  pressure  of  50  atmospheres  at  1 5.5°  C.  (60°  F.)  it  is  con- 
densed to  a  transparent  liquid.  It  will  not  burn  nor  will  it  sup- 
port combustion,  but  heated  to  1300°  (2370°  F.)  it  breaks  up  into 
CO  and  O.  The  chemical  fire  extinguisher  is  an  apparatus  for 
generating  COj  under  pressure,  from  which  the  gas  is  discharged 
in  enormous  volumes.  Aqita  acidi  carbonici,  or  soda  water,  is  a 
solution  of  CO,  in  water   under  a  pressure  of  5  atmospheres. 
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At  Ordinary  pressure  water  dissolves  an  equal  volume,  and  will 
take  up  an  additional  volume  for  each  addition  of  one  atmospheric 
pressure.     (For  Carbonic  Acid,  see  p.  95.) 

Detection,^Carbon  dioxid  extinguishes  a  flame,  and  forms  a 
w  hitc  precipitate  of  carbonates  when  passed  through  the  hydroxids 
of  calcium  or  barium. 

Ca(Oin.         4  CO,         =         CaCO,         4-         H^O. 

Culiluni  tiycJrk.>xi(i.  CftlLiutn  cari>i>nAte, 

In  a  mixture  of  different  gases,  subjected  to  the  absorbing 
powers  of  potassium  hydroxid,  a  lessening  of  volume  denotes 
COj,  and  tlic  amount  of  loss  is  a  measure  of  the  quantity  of  that 
gas. 

Tests  for  Carbonates, — (i)  Carbonates  treated  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  evolve  CO^  with  effervescence;  ihc  CO,  passed  into 
lime-water  produces  a  milky  precipitate  (CaCO)j. 

(2)  In  neutral  solutions  of  carbonates,  barium  chlorid  causes  a 
white  precipitate  of  barium  carbonate,  wlucJi  dissolves  in  acids 
with  eflcrvescencc. 

Constant  Proportion  of  CO.  in  the  Atmosphere. — The 

average  amount  present  in  the  open  air  of  the  country-  is  0.04  per 
cent,,or4partsin  10,000.  Notwithstanding  the  enormous  quantities 
poured  into  the  air  from  the  volcanoes,  fermentations,  respiration 
of  animals,  and  combustion,  the  percentage  of  CO,  is  constant. 
Its  production  is  evenly  balanced  by  the  processes  which  remove 
it.  Some  of  the  carbon  dioxtd  is  dissolved  by  the  surface  waters 
of  the  earth  and  fixed  by  the  animal  organisms,  corals,  shell-fish, 
etc.,  whose  skeletons  and  shells  make  deposits  of  earthy  carbo- 
nates. The  greater  part,  however,  is  removed  by  plants  which 
absorb  COj  through  their  leaves  and  roots.  The  leaf  acts  as  a 
laboratory  in  which  the  chemical  powers  of  the  sun's  beams 
decompose  the  CO,,  the  plants  retaining  the  carbon  and  exhaling 
ox}'gen  in  volumes  equal  to  the  absorbed  gas.  This  restoration 
of  oxygen  compensates  for  the  amount  of  that  gas  consumed  in 
the  various  processes  that  produce  CO,. 

The  synthetic  function  of  the  leaf  may  be  exercised  upon  the 
CO,  of  the  atmosphere  and  H.O  in  the  following  manner: 

CO,       4^       HP       =      CH.O       +      O, 

Furniic  aUJehyd.  OxyRvn 

reitored  to  the  air. 

By  rearrangement  of  the  atoms,  6  molecules  of  formic  aldehyd 
may  become  I  of  grape  sugar,  and  from  the  sugar,  by  loss  of 
HjO,  the  starch  may  be  formed. 

6  (CH,0)        =        C„H,A 

Formic  nldehyd.  Crape  »(ig3^r 

C.H,A  less  H,0         -         QH,A 


SugiBr. 


Sisrcli. 
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Thus  is  maintained  a  constant  composition  of  the  gaseous 
envelop  of  the  earth,  at  the  bottom  of  which  we  live  and  move 
and  have  our  being, 

Circulation  of  Carbon. — The  life  of  organisms  is  sustained  by 
the  transforniatiun  of  ciicrj^y;  most  of  which  is  the  energy  obtained 
by  the  oxidation  of  carbon.  Only  by  oxidizing  the  carbon  com- 
pounds built  up  by  plants,  such  as  sugar,  starch,  oil,  and  gluten, 
can  animals  support  their  vital  activities.  Plants  store  up  the 
radiant  energy  expended  by  the  sun  in  amounts  sufficient  not 
otjly  for  selt'-maintenance,  but  also  {*>x  the  supply  of  energy  to 
repair  the  waste  occasioned  by  the  life-process  of  all  other  organ- 
isms. The  herbivorous  animals  consume  carbonaceous  food 
ticrived  from  plants,  the  carnivora  in  turn  get  their  energ>'  by 
feeding  upon  like  material  stored  in  the  flesh  of  tlie  plant  eaters. 

In  its  oxidation  product,  CO,  of  the  expired  breath,  animals 
return  to  the  air  the  carbon  which  it  liatl  lost.  Kach  of  the  two 
living  kingdnins  of  nature  supports  the  other  in  an  eternal  circuit 
of  energy  obtained  originally  from  the  sun's  rays  and  carried  by 
the  carbon,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  oxygen,  on  the  other.  A 
part  of  the  carbon  of  plants  which  does  not  soon  return  to  the 
air  is  preserved  in  the  storehouse  of  the  soil  as  combustible  sub- 
stance. As  peat  deposited  in  bogs  or  in  the  fossilized  form  of 
coal,  the  carbon  reappears  in  aftertimes  to  heat  the  boiler  of  the 
steam  engine,  and  thus  becomes  the  most  abundant  store  of  energy 
used  in  the  mechanic  arts. 

The  average  composition  of  air  nxay  be  said  to  be  the  fol- 
lowing : 

One  Iniiiilrc'l  v<'lumcs  of  air  is  n  Pbixlvir:  of 

Oxygen  ..... 20.60  volumes. 

Nitrogen    ...  1^-^         '" 

Argon    .        .  1. 00        " 

Carbon  dioxul 004        *• 

.\queouii  vapor  t  about )  1.46         '♦ 

.\niinoiiia 

Oione 

Nitric  acid     ... 

Marsh  g  li* 

Su}phun>iis  ai)hydri<l    ....         I 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen  (in  towns)     J 

In  the  proportion  of  argon  given  above  is  included  its  con- 

ners,  helium,  neon,  crypton,  and  xenon. 

Excess  of  CO^,  ib  Air. — When  the  circulation  and  diffusion  of 
the  air  is  interferetl  with  by  confinement  in  caves,  wells,  mines, 
vats,  or  badly  ventilatt-iJ  rooms,  it  accumulates  COj,  and  when 
the  proportion  reaches  7  j:jer  cent,  it  is  said  to  be  contaminaUut, 
If  the  COj  be  derived  from  respiration  or  combustion,  the  air  at 
the  same  time  loses  oxygen,  so  that  an  increase  of  CO^.  from 
ihe.sc  sources  is  most  serious  in  its  influence  upon  health. 

The  cubic  space  for  dormitories  allowed  each  person  should  be 
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for  the  healthy  at  least  400  cu.  ft ;  for  the  sick,  occupying  the 
same  room  day  and  ni^jht,  850  cu.  ft. ;  for  lying-in  cases  and  those 
having  offensive  diseases,  1200  cu.  ft.  To  calculate  the  largest 
number  of  persons  that  ought  to  sleep  in  a  room,  measure  the 
length,  breadth,  and  height  of  the  room  and  multiply  them  to 
get  the  cubic  contents.  Divide  the  cubic  contents  by  400  and 
tile  quotient  is  the  number  of  healthy  occupants,  which  should 
not  be  exceeded  if  we  would  avoid  contamination  of  the  air  from 
ove^c^>wtlin^^ 

PoisonotlS  Effects. — I'urc  carbon  dio.xid  causes  instant  suflb- 
catinn  by  spasm  of  the  glollis.  When  the  C(X  is  simply  added  to 
the  air,  as  in  the  industry  of  making  soda-water,  or  as  in  the  dis- 
charge into  free  air  from  carbonated  springs  and  other  natural 
sources,  an  addition  of  10  to  1 5  per  cent,  will  render  the  air  poison- 
ous, but  not  immediately  fatal.  A  candle  would  still  burn  in  this 
air,  though  dimh',  but  when  the  proportion  reaches  16  per  cent, 
the  flame  is  extinguished.  It  would  be  fatal  to  go  into  any  con- 
fined space  where  a  caiidlt;  will  not  burn.  When  the  contamina- 
tion of  confined  air  is  due  to  respiration  or  combustion,  and  the 
reduction  of  oxygen  corresponds  to  the  increase  of  COj.  we  feel 
oppressed  by  o.  i  per  cent.,  and  institictively  escape  from  it. 
Greater  discomfort  is  produced  by  I  per  cent.;  headache,  dizzi- 
ness, and  nausea  may  be  caused  by  2  per  cent. ;  and  5  per  cent, 
may  be  fatal  from  aspln'xia. 

Treatment, — The  indication  is  to  get  into  the  lungs  a  large 
amount  of  pure  air  or  oxygen  as  quickly  as  possible.'  To  do 
this,  the  patient  must  be  instantly  removed  to  fresh  air,  and  arti- 
ficial respiration  practised  with  inhalations  of  oxygen.  Respiration 
is  stimulated  by  rhythmic  pressure  on  the  chest,  traction  of  the 
tongue,  slapping  with  a  wet  towel,  galvanism,  and  friction  of  the 
extremities.  These  measures  must  be  kept  up  for  an  hour,  if 
necessary.  When  breathing  is  established,  warm  applications 
should  be  made  to  the  extremities,  and  the  body  well  wrapped 
in  woolens,  while  coffee  or  brandy  is  administered  internally. 

The  Atmosphere. — The  chemical  constitution  of  the  atmo- 
sphere has  been  stated  above.  The  20.6  per  cent,  of  oxygen 
suppfirts  animal  life;  the  76.9  per  cent,  of  nitrogen  serves  to  di- 
lute the  oxygen  ;  the  0.04  per  cent,  of  CO,  and  the  trace  of 
ammonia  nourish  plants;  water,  to  the  extent  of  1 .46  per  cent., 
favors  the  absorption  of  these  foods,  and  ozone  purifies  the  air. 


'  II  t»ften  happens  that  the  patient  is  first  seen  lying  unconscious  at  thf  buUoni  of 
a  well  or  pit  or  vat.  Rescue  seem*  imi^Kissiblc  ticcouse  other*  desientiing  are  in- 
sUntly  suffocated.  In  such  cases  great  success  has  lollowed  the  following  proce<l- 
ure:  A  condenser  of  oxygen,  holding  2400  gallons  of  the  gas  c<jmpresst'<l  in  a  cyl- 
inder, i*  ohtnined  from  a  hospital  nr  a  theatre  using  oxygen  for  the  oxycalcium  light. 
Through  a  hose  reaching  to  (he  boUom  of  the  pil  llic  gis  is  di«>chargc(l  nc't  only  to 
revivify  the  patient,  but  to  tli.spUce  the  CO,,  so  thai  oiJiers  can  descend  tu  lu.s  assist- 
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Physical  Properties. — A  liter  of  air  weighs  1.293  8"^-  Having 
covered  an  open  receiver  with  the  hand  and  removed  the  air\sith 
an  air-pump,  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  felt  as  a  force  of 
15  lb.  on  ever>' square  incli  0033.3  i;m.  on  every  square  cen- 
timeter). The  whole  body  must  support  the  pressure  of  several 
tons,  and  that  it  is  able  to  do  so  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  press- 
ure is  exerted  equally  in  all  directions,  thus  cancelling  the  press- 
ure on  any  one  point. 

The  variations  of  atmospheric  pressure  from  day  to  day.  or  at 
tlifferent  heights,  are  measured  by  the  haro»utn\  In  its  simplest 
form  this  instrument  is  a  strong,  straight  glass  tube,  about  33  in. 
(800  mm.)  in  length,  clo.sed  at  the  top.  The  lower  end,  w  hich  is 
open,  dips  into  a  small  cistern  of  mercur>'.  This  tube  is  first  filled 
with  mercury  aod  then  in.serted  in  the  cistern  with  the  open  end 
under  the  liquid.  The  mercury  of  the  tube  falls  to  a  point  about 
30  in.  (760  mm.)  from  the  level  of  the  cistern.  The  unoccupied 
space  above  the  mercury  is  a  vacuum.  The  pressure  of  the  air 
outside  upholds  the  column  inside.  As  the  air  grows  heavier 
the  pressure  forces  the  mercury  higher;  as  the  air  declines  in 
pressure,  the  mercury  falls.  In  ascending  a  mountain  the  bar- 
ometric column  falls  i  in.  for  ever}-  900  ft.  of  elevation.  To 
compare  the  volumes  of  gases,  it  would  be  necessary  that  the 
pressure  of  the  air  and  the  temperature  be  alike.  As  this  is 
practically  impossible  from  day  to  day,  or  hour  to  hour,  it  has 
beeti  agreed  to  reduce  the  observed  volumes  of  gases  to  stamlanl 
conditions.  By  means  of  a  formula  the  observation  is  converted 
to  the  standard  barometeric  pressure  of  760  mm.,  and  at  the 
standard  temperature  of  0°  C'. 

p  _  V{b  -  w) 

76o(  I  -f  0.00366  t) 

In  this  formula  :  f'  =  volume  required  ;    F~the  volume  ob- 

vcd ;  <5  —  barometer  in  mm,;  rr' ^  tension  of  aqueous  vapor 
ratable,  p.  39);   /'^observed  temp.  Centigrade  (p.  29,  footnote). 

Recent  studies  on  the  expansion  of  very  dilute  gases  show 
that  at  a  certain  stage  of  dilution  the  ability  to  expand  is  much 
lessened.  This  justifies  the  inference  that  the  air  does  not  extend 
indefinitely  into  space,  becoming  progressively  more  attenuated, 
but  that  at  a  distance  of  two  luindred  miles,  more  or  less,  it  has 
a  definite  limit. 

VVhen  air  is  compressed  2000  pounds  on  the  square  inch, 
cooled  with  cold  water,  and  then  permitted  to  expand,  it  makes 
a  low  temperature  for  cooling  another  portion  of  compressed  air. 
This  in  expanding  cools  another  portion  to  a  much  lower  tem- 
perature and.  repeating  this  cycle  of  operations  for  the  third  time, 
tlie  compressed  air  in  expanding  through  a  small  opening  is  cooled 
below  its  critical  point  and  liquefies. 
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Liquid  air  can  be  obtained  in  any  quantity  by  the  expendi- 
ture of  power.  It  is  a  bluish  mobile  liquid  boiling  at  — 190°  C. 
( — 376°  F.)and  is  used  for  pnjciiring  that  temperature  for  experi- 
mental purposes.  Immersed  in  it  mercury  freezes  so  hard  that 
a  piece  can  be  used  to  hammer  a  nail,  rubber  and  meat  become 
as  brittle  as  thin  glass,  alcohol  solidifies  like  ice.  Many  forms 
of  bacteria  survive  this  exposure  with  only  a  temporar\'  suspen- 
sion of  vitality,  and  seeds  of  grain  and  peas  after  hours  of  immer- 
sion showed  subsequent  power  of  germination.  As  the  air  boils, 
the  first  more  volatile  portion  extinguishes  a  flame,  it  is  nitrogen. 
Al\er  a  time,  the  boilin^^  vapor  starts  a  glowing  ember  into  flame, 
and  we  fiud  that  the  liquid  left  is  nearly  pure  oxygen,  which  has 
a  higher  boiling-point  than  the  nitrogen. 


CHEMICAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

In  the  section  on  Oxygen  (see  p.  65)  is  a  discussion  of  the 
facts  of  chemical  combination,  which  were  considered  to  be  illus- 
trations of  Dalton's  first  law,  or  the  law  of  Definite  Proportions: 
A  defuvite  chemical  compound  always  contains  the  same  elements 
united  in  the  same  proportions. 

There  are  five  compounds  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen.  The  form- 
ulas, names,  and  compositions  by  weight  are  as  follows : 


N.O  . 
N,0,. 
N,0,  . 

NA 


N 

0. 

28 

16 

28 

3a 

2.S 

4S 

28 

64 

28 

80 

Nitrt>gen  monoxid  or  Nilrou^  oxid. 
Nitrogen  dioxid  ur  Niiric  oxtd. 
Nitrogen  trioxid  or  Nitrons  anhydrid. 
Nitrogen  lelmxid  ur  Nitrogeti  peroxid. 
Niimgen  penioxid  or  Niiric  anhydrid. 


These  compounds  arc  illustrations  of  Dalton's  second  law  of 
Multiple  Proportions  :  Wiutt  two  bodies,  simple  or  eompouHti,  unite 
in  sei'eral  proportions^  the  zvcight  of  one  being  constant,  the  'weights 
of  the  other  vary  aceording  to  a  simple  multiple  ratio.  Being  com- 
posed of  two  elements  they  are  said  to  be  binary.  In  nomen- 
clature the  name  of  the  electropositive  element  in  full  is  placed 
first ;  then  follows  the  name  of  the  electronegative  element,  with 
a  suflFix  derived  from  the  Greek  numerals  and  the  termination  id. 
In  an  oider  method,  the  name  of  the  electropositive  clement  was 
modified  by  adding  -ie  or  -ous  to  the  first  syllable  of  the  electro- 
positive element.  Nitrous  means  less  and  nitric  means  more  of 
the  other  or  electronegative  element.  For  the  other  compounds, 
the  prefix  hypo-  means  less  and  per-  means  more  of  the  t-lectro- 
ncgative  element. 

In  the  presence  of  water  the  first,  third,  and  fifth  of  the  above 
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named  form  add  ternary  compounds  of  nitrogen  with  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  as  follows  : 


H,N,0,ur  UNO  . 
l4N\U.or  UNO, 
H^NjU.or  UNO, 


MyponiiD.ius  acid. 
Nitrous  acid. 
Nitric  acid. 


There  is  another  generahzed  statement  of  facts,  developing 
logically  from  the  first  and  second  law?^— Kquivalent  Propor- 
tions :  The  /proportions  in  ichich  tu'o  or  more  Iwiiies  unite  lott/i 
another  is  either  the  same  as  that  in  which  they  unite  with  them- 
selves or  a  simple  multiple  of  it. 

ATOMIC  THEORY. 

In  studying  the  phenomena  of  allotropism  of  oxygen  and 
carbon  (see  pp.  68,  92)  tlie  conclusion  becomes  inevitable  that 
nature,  as  we  know  it,  behaves  as  if  it  were  composed  of  minute 
separate  particles,  variously  grouped  in  different  bodies,  and  in 
allotropic  forms  of  the  same  substance.  This  conception  came 
early  in  the  history  of  thought,  the  first  definite  statement  of  the 
doctrine  of  atoms  being  attributed  tu  Democritus  (400  B.  c).  As 
further  developed  by  Lucretius,  it  has  been  summarized  by  a 
modern  physicist  as  follows :  "  The  bodies  which  we  see  and 
liandle,  which  we  can  set  in  motion  or  leave  at  rest,  which  we 
can  break  in  pieces  and  destroy,  are  composed  of  smaller  bodies 
which  we  Can  not  see  or  handle,  which  are  always  in  motion  and 
which  can  neither  be  stopped  nor  broken  in  pieces  nor  in  any 
way  destroyed  or  deprived  of  the  least  of  their  properties."  In 
the  recent  ccnturj'  of  great  chemical  and  physical  discoveries, 
each  new  fact  has  found  a  place  in  the  structure  of  this  theory. 
All  attempts  have  failed  to  account  for  chemical  phenomena  on 
tht?  opposed  hypothesis  of  the  homogeneous  structure  of  matter. 
The  only  consistent  view  of  nuatter  is  that  it  is  not  uniform  and 
continuous  throughout,  but  grained.  The  grains  are  inoleeules 
(see  p.  2^)  which  have  still  smaller  constituents,  atoms.  The 
atoms  are  undestroyed  by  the  chemical  force  wiiich  controls 
their  movements  and  associations.  To  these  properties  Dalton, 
in  I  808,  proposed  that  there  be  added  others,  to  wit :  that  all  the 
atoms  of  any  one  element  have  equal  mass  or  weight,  but  the 
atoms  of  different  elements  have  different  weights;  that  the 
atomic  weights  be  related  as  arc  the  combining  weights. 

As  it  is  not  divided  in  chemical  reactions,  the  atom  is  the 
smallest  quantit)'  of  an  element  that  can  enter  into  chemical 
combination.  When  two  elements  combine  one  atom  of  one 
element  is  placed  in  ju.xtaposition  with  one  or  more  atoms  of 
the  other.  It  follows  that  the  weights  of  two  elements  uniting 
will  be  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  constant  weights  of  their 
atoms.     This  is  the  explanation  of  the  law  of  definite  or  con- 
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Slant  proportions.      Thus,  if  the  relative  weights   of  atoms  of 

sodium  and  chlorin  arc  as  23  to  35,  and  combination  is  simply 
juxtaposition,  then  sodium  chlorid  can  contain  its  elvments  only 
in  the  proportion  of  23  parts  of  sodium  to  35  of  chlorin. 

Again,  if  one  element,  C,  forms  two  compounds  with  another 
element,  O,  the  first  one  of  which  contains  one  atom  of  C  and 
one  atom  of  O  and  the  second  contains  one  atom  of  C  and  two 
of  O,  it  is  plain  that  the  masses  of  O  which  unite  with  the  fixed 
mass  of  C  must  be  in  a  ratio  by  a  whole  number.  Thus,  12 
weights  of  C  unite  with  16  of  O  to  make  CO.  But  as  C  forms 
another  compound  to  tlie  constant  wei{^ht  12  of  C,  it  can  not  have 
less  than  16  of  O,  for  that  would  be  to  split  an  atom,  which  is 
impossible.  The  mass  of  O  must  be  either  the  first  weight,  16.  or 
some  simple  multiple,  such  as  1  :  2,  so  it  takes  ^2  of  O  and  forms 
OCO  or  CO^.  H>'  almost  universal  consent  chemists  refer  all  the 
facts  of  their  science  to  one  general  law — that  is^  that  elements 
are  composed  of  atoms  having  the  same  weights  for  the  same 
kind,  but  different  weights  for  different  kinds.  By  means  of  this 
law  the  chemist  determines  not  only  the  nature  and  number  of 
the  atoms  in  a  molecule,  but  also  their  arrangements.  In  no 
other  way  can  we  account  for  the  compounds  called  isotnehc, 
which  show  that  two  or  more  distinct  substances  may  yet  have 
the  same  number  of  the  same  atoms  in  the  molecule. 

As  stars  in  a  system  arc  kept  in  place  by  gravitation,  so  in  a 
complex  molecule  atoms  in  various  groups  are  held  together  by 
chemical  attraction.  A  molecule  of  alcohol,  like  methyl-ether, 
contains  one  atom  of  o.xygen,  two  of  carbon,  and  six  of  hydro- 
gen. There  is  sound  experimental  basis  for  the  conclusion  thai, 
although  they  have  the  .same  elements  in  the  same  proportion, 

CH 
the  groups  of  atoms  in  methyl-ether  are  CX^f-u*  and  of  alcohtl 

arc  HO.CH..     Resuming  the  stellar  illustration  :  in  methyl-ether 


I 
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an  oxygen  atom  is  a  sun  that  links  to  it  by  attraction  two  atoms 
of  carbon  as  plancts,*cach  planet  having  three  atoms  of  hydrogen 
as  moons.  On  the  other  hand,  in  alcohol  the  atoms  of  carbon 
are  held  in  position  like  two  suns  in  a  double  star  sy.stem.  One 
sun  attracts  three  hydrogen  atoms  as  planets,  the  other  holds 
two  hydrogen  planets  and  one  of  oxygen  which  is  attended  by  a 
satellite  of  Inydrogen.  Towerfui  external  forces  may  break  up  the 
fiuitual  attraction  t>f  large  groups,  but  only  to  prove  that  the  mem- 
bers of  a  smaller  group  have  the  greatest  attraction  for  one  another 
by  the  persistence  of  the  original  arrangement  of  their  atoms.  The 
atoms  of  the  group  CH^  remain  subject  to  each  other's  influence 
through  many  vicissitudes  and  varying  associations. 

The  atomic  weight  (A.  W.)  of  an  element  is  the  weight  of  one 
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atom  of  that  element  as  compared  with  the  weight  of  an  atom 
of  hydrogen. 

The  vioUcular  weight  (M.  W.)  of  a  substance  is  the  weight  of 
its  molecule,  as  compared  with  the  weight  of  an  atom  of 
hydrogen. 

In  an  earlier  section  was  discussed  the  influence  exerted  on 
gases  by  pressure  and  temperature.  Boyle  s  hrw  is  that  the  vol- 
ume of  a  gas  is  inversely  propkirtional  to  the  pressure — that  is, 
to  double  the  pressure  is  to  reduce  the  volume  by  one-half.  The 
laic'  of  diaries  is  that  the  volume  of  a  gas  is  increased  jf^  for 
each  degree  Centigrade. 

As  all  gases  are  affected  equally  by  temperature  and  pressure 
their  molecular  constitution  must  be  alike.  The  leno  of  Avogadro 
assumes  that  equal  volumes  of  all  gases  at  the  same  temperature  and 
pressure  eontain  an  equal  number  of  moleeules.  It  follows  from 
this  law  that  the  molecular  weights  of  gases  are  proportional  to 
the  weights  of  equal  volumes — that  is,  to  their  specific  gravities. 
The  molecular  weight  is  the  sum  of  the  atomic  weights ;  hence 
if  hydrogen  be  the  unit,  its  molecular  weight  is  2,  there  being  2 
atoms  in  its  molecule.  To  obtain  the  molecular  weight  of  an- 
other gas,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  double  its  density.  The  vapor 
density  is  the  specific  gravity  with  hydrogen  —  i.  M.  W.  ~  2  X 
V.  D.  (H  =  i).  E-xpressed  in  terms  of  ordinar)'  specific  gravity 
(air  —  i),  we  mijist  allow  for  the  fact  that  air  is  14.43  times  heavier 
than  hydrogen ;  then  the  molecular  weight  of  a  gas  equals  the 
specific  gravity  multiplied  by  14.43  »*"^  ^y  2;  or  M.  \V.  —  28.86 
X  S.  G.  (air  -^  i). 

From  what  has  been  said  above,  it  might  be  expected  that  in 
chemical  combinations  of  elementary  gases  the  volumes  entering 
into  the  union  would  hold  some  simple  relation  to  each  other.  In 
fact,  this  is  Gay-Lussac's  la7v.  Moreover,  the  product  of  the  reac- 
tion (the  compound  gas)  has  the  volume  of  a  simple  multiple^  usu- 
ally 2,  ei'en  when  the  original  single  volumes  were  j  or  ^.  For 
example :  when  united, 

1  vol.  of  hydrogen  -f  i  vol.  of  chlorin  yiel4  2  voKs.  of  HCl. 

2  vols.  *'  -f-  1       "       sulphur     "     2     *•  H^. 

2  *'  *•  --  1       *•       oxygen      "     2     "  Steam. 

3  "  "  -t-  I       ♦*       nitrogen  "     2     *•         NIIj. 

Symbols  and  Formulas. — In  place  of  records  of  composi- 
tion and  lengthy  descriptions  of  reactions,  it  has  been  found  con- 
venient to  use  a  shorthand  system  of  symbols  and  equations. 
The  symbol  of  an  element  is  usually  the  initial  letter  of  its  name 
(E^nglish  or  Latin) ;  when  the  names  of  two  or  more  elements 
have  the  .same  initial,  then  a  second  letter  is  added  in  smaller  tyj:)e. 
This  second  letter  is  the  next  vowel  or  a  prominent  consonant. 
Thus,  Boron,  Barium,  Ber>'llium,  Bismuth,  and  Bromin  have  the 
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symbols  B,  Ba,  Be,  Bi,  and  Br,  respectively.  The  choice  of  the 
single  initial  is  given  to  the  non-metal — in  this  case  to  Boron. 

The  formula  of  a  compound  is  made  by  printing  as  close  as 
the  t\'pcs  permit  the  symbols  of  the  constituent  elements:  thus, 
copper  oxid  is  CuO. 

The  chemical  symb<jl  has  a  much  more  complex  function  than 
that  of  an  algebraic  one  like  x  and  y,  which  stand  for  simple 
quantities.  The  chemical  symbol  represents,  first,  the  name  of  an 
clement ;  second,  one  atom ;  third,  a  constant  definite  proportion 
called  the  atomic  weight;  fourth,  a  single  gas  volume.  Thus, 
O  stands  for  oxygen,  i  atom,  16  weights,  and  1  volume. 

The  fifnuu/a  of  a  compound  denotes  the  name  of  its  elements, 
the  atoms  in  one  molecule,  the  constant  molecular  weight,  and 
two  gas  volumes. 

Thus,  HjOj  stands  for  hydrogen  dioxid.  4  atoms  in  its  mole- 
cule, a  molecular  weight  of  34  (2  for  the  Hj  and  32  for  the  Oj), 
and  2  gas  volumes.  It  will  be  observed  that  when  the  molecule 
contains  two  or  more  atoms  of  the  same  kind  the  formula  shows 
it  by  the  small  coefficient  following,  placed  below  the  line.    Thu.s, 

If  it  be  desired  to  e.xpress  more  than  one  vtoleculc  of  a  com- 
pound, a  large  figure  is  used  as  a  coefficient  before  the  formula ; 
thus.  2HNOj  represents  not  simply  2  atoms  of  hydrogen,  but  2 
molecules  of  nitric  acid. 

Three  different  kinds  of  formulas  may  be  used  to  represent 
the  same  comjwund.  When  it  is  desired  to  express  the  com- 
position only,  an  empiric  formula  is  used,  which  gives  in  the 
smallest  number  the  proportions  of  the  atoms.  A  moUcular  for- 
mula is  a  rational  attcnupt  to  gi\e  the  actual  number  of  atoms  in 
the  molecule,  and  this  may  be  a  multiple  of  the  empiric  formula. 
When  there  is  experimental  ground  for  assuming  that  the  inter- 
nal grouping  of  the  atoms  is  known,  the  facts  are  indicated  by 
the  arrangement  of  the  symbols  of  the  atoms,  thus  making  the 
formula  constUutio/ial.  Thus,  ferric  hydroxid  may  be  denoted 
by  either  of  the  following  formulas  : 

Empiric  and  molecular FeHjO,, 

CoiutitutionaJ       .  rc{OH),. 

Bqttations.— The  transformations  that  occur  in  chemical 
reactions  arc  conveniently  recorded  in  equations.  These  are 
expressive  in  a  different  sense  from  those  of  algebra,  which  are 
limited  to  quantities,  just  as  the  chemical  symbols  represent  more 
than  do  the  familiar  ,r  and  j'.     Thus  : 


HgO         =         Hg 


+ 


O. 


Referring  to  the  atomic  weights  of  mercury  (200)  and  oxygen 
(l6),  this  equation  maybe  read  in  full,  216  parts  of  mercuric  oxid 


Atomic  Theory  of  a  HvnROCAfciioN  Flame. 

The  red  discs  are  oxygen  aloms,  the  black  are  carbon,  the  blue  arc  hydrcvgen  ; 
the  black  circles  in  the  yellow  /one  are  incandescent  cnrbon  atoms  etnilting  tight. 
The  products  of  the  combustion  are  water  and  carbon  dioxid. 
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}ield  200  parts  of  mercury  together  with  16  of  oxygen.  The 
correctness  of  an  equation  is  proved  by  ascertaining  if  the  atoms 
symbolized  before  the  equation  (— )  are  equal  in  kind  and  number 
with  those  that  follow  it.  If  they  are  unequal,  there  is  an  error 
somewhere. 

Nascent  State. — When  an  element  has  just  been  released 
from  combination,  it  is  observed  to  have  more  powerful  attractions 
than  are  shown  by  it  after  the  first  moment  of  newbirth  has 
passed.  This  transition  phase  of  energy  has  received  the  name 
nascent  staW.  It  is  often  purposely  produced  to  secure  the  high- 
est capability  of  the  element  for  effecting  chemical  changes.  Ac- 
cording to  the  atomic  theory,  the  transient  state  is  one  of  single 
atoms  energetically  drawitig  others  to  them.  With  free  affinities 
they  are  ready  for  fresh  unions.  Finding  no  dissimilar  element 
to  attract,  they  must  at  last  combine  with  like  companions  to 
make  stable  molecules  of  the  same  elements.  The  atoms  are 
now  without  free  affinities,  tied  up  in  a  combination  which  must 
be  broken  afresh  before  they  can  form  another  with  atoms  of  a 
different  elerticnt. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  atom  is  only  a  figment  of 
the  scientific  imagination,  although  \vi  the  highest  degree  useful 
for  a  working  chemi.st  as  well  as  for  the  philosopher.  No  other 
theor>'  has  proved  more  fruitful  in  discoveries  than  this. 

A  graphic  picture  is  here  shown  (Plate  1)  of  what  the  chemist 
imagines  to  occur  when  he  explains  the  burning  of  common  illu- 
minating gas  in  a  luminous  flame: 

CH,        -       2O2       -       CO.,       -f       2Hp. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  in  this  plate  nothing  is  postulated 
of  the  atom  as  to  its  color  or  form  or  relations  in  space. 

Carbon  atoms  are  represented  by  black  discs,  which  become 
bright  at  a  high  lieat;  hydrogen  atoms  are  blue;  oxygen,  red. 
The.se  colors  serve  simply  to  distinguish  the  elements. 

Molecules  of  CH^  stream  out  at  the  burner,  a  match  heats  it 
to  the  point  required  to  ufiite  it  with  oxygen.  The  free  oxygen 
of  the  air,  in  molectdes,  when  heated  dis.sociates  into  atoms, 
which  at  once  unite  with  the  hydrogen  of  CM,  to  form  molecules 
of  H5O.  Their  union  causes  heat  sufficient  to  raise  the  carbon 
atoms  of  CM,  to  incandescence,  furnishing  light  as  they  pass 
through  the  hot  zone.  .At  the  outer  margin  they  meet  oxygen 
atoms  heated  and  combine  with  them  to  furm  COj, 

Valence,  Atomicity,  Quantivalence, — When  two  sub- 
stances have  acted  upon  each  other  and  caused  transformations, 
they  are  said  to  have  enUrcd  into  reaction} 

'  The  word  rf,iction  is  .nlso  u«'d  to  descrihe  \\w  effect  of  acids  aiul  ba«>e&  on  cer- 
tain colored  indicators,  such  a<»  litmus.  IIjc  reaction  is  nfuiral  when  it  doe*  not 
alter  the  color  of  cither  icd  or  hhic  litmus;  it  is  mui  >vhen  it  turns  blue  iitinus  red  ; 
alkcltnt  when  it  turns  red  litmus  I  Inc. 
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The  atomic  weights  of  the  elements  do  not  express  their  rel- 
ative values  in  the  mutual  reactions. 

In  the  equation  Zn  +  H2SO4  —  ZnS04  +  Hj,  i  atom  of  zinc 
proves  its  equal  value  to  2  of  hydrogen  by  exchanging  for  the 
hydrogen  atoms,  taking  their  place.  The  zinc  is  accepted  by  the 
SO4  as  being  equal  in  chemical  power  to  the  2  hydrogen  atoms. 
In  the  same  way  i  atom  of  chlorin  is  substituted  for  i  atom  of 
hydrogen ;  i  of  oxygen  for  2  of  hydrogen  ;  i  of  nitrogen  for  3 
of  hydrogen ;  i  of  carbon  for  4  of  hydrogen ;  i  of  phosphorus 
for  5  of  hydrogen  ;  and  i  atom  of  sulphur  for  as  many  as  6  atoms 
of  hydrogen.  This  value  of  a  combining  atom  compared  with 
that  of  an  atom  of  hydrogen  is  called  its  valence,  valency,  or 
qtiantivalencc.  If  its  valence  is  equal  to  one  of  hydrogen,  it  is 
mon<roalcnt  or  univalent  and  is  termed  a  monad,  such  as  CI,  Br, 
I,  K,  Na,  Ag;  one  of  double  value  is  divalent  or  bivalent  and 
is  termed  a  dyad,  as  O,  S,  Cu,  Hg,  Zn,  Ca ;  one  of  triple  value 
is  trivalent  and  called  a  ttiad^  as  P,  As,  Sb,  Bi ;  one  of  quad- 
ruple value  is  tetravalent  or  quadrivalent,  and  is  called  a  tetrad, 
as  C,  Si,  Al,  Pt,  Bb;  one  of  quintuple  value  is  pentavalent  or 
quinqui7>alent,  called  a  pentad,  as  P. ;  one  of  sextuple  value  is 
hexavalent  or  sexivalent,  and  called  a  hexad,  as  S. 

The  cause  of  valence  has  not  been  determined,  though  a  recent 
speculation  concerning  it  may  prove  of  some  help.  The  work 
of  Faraday  embodied  in  his  laws  (p.  50)  showed  that  the  electric 
charge  of  an  ion  was  proportional  to  its  valence.  As  nearly  all 
chemical  action  is  between  charged  ions,  one  charge  may  stand 
for  univalence,  then  a  bivalent  ion  is  one  that  carries  two  charges, 
the  trivalent.  three,  and  so  on.  Each  valence  is  sometimes  referred 
to  as  a  bond  or  link  of  attachment.  It  is  sometimes  symbolized 
by  radiating  strokes  and  sometimes  by  accent  marks  and  Roman 
numerals,  placed  above  and  to  the  right  of  the  symbol  of  the  element, 
thus: 

H  - H' 

-0         O" 

N         N'" 


C  -       .    .  C 
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Variation  of  Valence. — The  valence  of  an  element  is  not  a  fixed 
and  unchanging  quantity ;  thus,  nitrogen  in  nitrous  oxid,  NgO, 
is  a  monad ;  in  ammonia,  NH,,  it  is  a  triad,  and  in  ammonium 
chlorid,  NH4CI,  it  is  a  pentad.  In  this,  as  in  other  instances, 
it  is  observed  that  variation  is  usually  by  alternate  numbers. 
When  the  variation  is  by  the  odd  numbers  I,  III,  V,  the  ele- 
ment is  a  perissad ;  when  by  the  even  numbers  II,  IV,  VI,  it 
is  an  artiad. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  valence  of  an  clement  may  vary 
with  the  temperature,  with  the  nature  of  the  other  substance,  and 
with  unknown  conditions,  it  can  not  be  considered  an  absolute 
endowment  of  the  atom,  but  only  as  a  statement  of  its  attractive 
power  in  the  special  class  of  compounds  being  studied. 

GrapMc  Formula. — In  another  place  (p.  102)  two  methods  of 
notation  were  used  for  one  substance.  These  were  called  the 
empiric  and  constitutional  formulas  of  ferric  hydroxid.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  methods  of  noting  the  results  of  discovery,  chemists 
sometimes  fix  the  impression  they  have  received  as  to  the  internal 
arrangement  of  a  complex  molecule  by  a  graphic  formula.  When 
it  is  desired  to  show  that  the  iron  ferric  hydroxid  acts  as  a  triva- 
lent  atom,  and  that  the  hydroxyl  groups  arc  monovalent,  the  fol- 
lowing graphic  form  is  used : 

H 
I 

O 
I 
Ferric  hydroxid  .    .   Fc(OH).,  .    .   H  -  O  -  Fe     O  -  H. 

A  word  of  caution  is  necessary,  lest  the  student  forget  that 
these  arrangements  of  typo  arc  merely  symbolic  of  an  abstract 
train  of  reasoning.  We  know  notliing  of  the  relative  position  of 
the  atoms,  which  are  themselves  only  hypothetic. 

Classification  of  the  Elements. — In  an  eariicr  section 
(p.  60)  the  elements  to  be  studied  were  grouped  in  classes  for 
emphasizing  certain  important  properties.  That  arrangement, 
while  serving  the  purpose  -at  that  point,  docs  not  pretend  to  be 
the  only  one  of  value.  For  different  needs  there  are  different 
lists,  more  or  less  special  or  one  sided.  Tlie  ordinary-  table  is 
alphabetic,  the  only  claim  made  for  it  being  that  it  is  easy  for 
reference. 

In  the  periodic  system,  Mendelejcff  has  grouped  them  by  their 
valence,  and  the  elements  thus  allied  he  has  placed  in  the  order 
of  their  atomic  weights,  so  as  to  emphasize  the  significant  fact 
that  they  differ  from  each  other  by.  approximately,  a  multiple  of 
the  number  8.  It  has  been  shown  that  with  this  regular  nu- 
meric increase  in  atomic  weights  there  is  a  corresponding  pro- 
gression of  properties,  thereby  raising  the  presumption  that  the 
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physical  and  cJumical  properties  of  elements,  and  also  the  constitu- 
tion and  properties  of  their  compounds  are  periodic  functions  of  the 
atomic  iccights  {^fendelcjeffs  Periodic  Lazo\ 

When  the  attmiic  wcij^'hts  were  first  calculated  hydrogen  was 
taken  as  I,  and  oxyjjen  was  found  to  be  l6.  As  nearly  all  the 
elemenls  unite  with  oxygen,  their  atomic  weights  were  calculated 
on  the  basis  of  O  —  i6,  and  these  weights  have  been  in  use  many 
years.  It  has  been  discovered,  however,  that  there  was  a  mistake, 
and  that  if  O  ^^  1 6,  then  H  is  not  i,  but  1.008.  The  whole  ques- 
tion is  sinipl}'  one  of  convenience,  and  as  the  table  based  on 
O  =  16  is  adjudged  best  by  some  of  the  most  authoritative  chem- 
ical societies,  it  is  t!ie  one  used  in  the  present  work.  For  the 
purpose  of  simplifying  study  in  the  body  of  this  work,  the  nearest 
integer  is  used,  the  fractions  being  ignored. 

The  table  that  follows  on  pp.  109  and  1 10  is  not  Mendel ejeff's, 
though  it  is  based  upon  the  periodic  system.  In  perpendicular 
columns  .similar  elements  are  grouped  in  sections  by  their  numeric 
values. 

In  the  section  where  the  valence  is  marked  0  will  be  found 
the  argon  family  of  atmospheric  elements,  which  arc  unable  to 
unite  with  other  elements.  In  the  next  section,  marked  I.,  are 
hydrogen  and  the  alkali  metals.  In  the  next,  marked  II.,  are  the 
divalent  alkaline  earth  metals  and  the  heav\'  mctais  of  the  zinc 
family.  The  section  marked  III.  contains  trivatent  boron,  the 
earth  metals,  and  the  corresponding  heavy  metals,  gallium  and 
indium.  Section  IV.  contains  two  tetravalent  non-metals  and 
metals  of  the  titanium  family,  along  with  those  of  the  tin  family. 
Section  V,  contains  elements  that  are  pentavaknt  or  trivalcnt, 
such  as  the  nitrogen  family.  In  Section  \T.  are  elements  that 
are  divalent  or  hexavalent.  In  Section  VH.  are  the  halogens, 
which  are  univalent  or  heptavalent,  and  three  metals  that  are 
divalent  on  the  one  hand  or  heptavalent  on  the  other.  In  the 
last  section  are  the  metals  which  can  not  be  placed  in  any  pre- 
vious class — the  iron  and  the  platinum  families. 

A  study  of  the  compounds  formed  by  the  elements  in  the  suc- 
cessive sections  of  the  table  shows  a  regular  progre.ssion  in  power 
to  unite  with  chlorin  or  oxygen  as  we  pass  down  the  table.  It  is 
nothing  in  the  first  section  ;  is  represented  by  NaCl  and  \XO  in 
the  second,  and  so  on.  increa.sing  in  each  section  by  one  atom,  to 
the  maximum,  which  is  repre.senled  by  WCIj  in  the  seventh  sec- 
tion and  OsO,  in  the  eighth. 

The  compounds  made  with  hydrogen  have  a  diHTerent  regularity, 
the  first  four  sections  show  very  little  power  of  uniting  with  it.  At 
the  head  of  the  fifth  section  stands  carbon,  type  of  the  highest 
valence  for  hv'drogen  as  represented  by  CH^.  Going  down  the 
table  by  sections  there  is  regular  diminution  of  this  combining 
value.     Thus,  we  have  NH3,  OH„,  ¥l\.     These  relativ^e  capabil- 
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ities  are  exhibited  by  the  other  elements  in  the  table  according  to 
the  sections  in  which  they  are  grouped. 


Elements  Arranged  in  Arithmetic   Progression   according  to  Atomic 
Weight  and  Valence. 


Nahb. 


Dbrivatiun. 


i 

E 


Helium Or.  helios,  sun He 

Neon (Jr.,  new Ne 

Argon I  Gr.,  without  eucruy ,  A 

Krypton (ir.,  hidden Kr 

Xenon (ir.,  stranger |  X 


Hydroiren  .... 

Uthittm 

Sodium  (matriuw) 
Potassium  {Jta/i-  > 

««») i 

Rubidium  .... 
Cesium 


Glurinum  ) 

(^ryilium)   .  f 

Magnesium 

Calcium  . 

Zinc  .   .   . 

Strontium 

Cadmium 

Itarium    . 

Mercury  (Ay- 
drmrgyrmut) 


Boron  .  .  . 
Aluminum  . 
Scandium  . 
Gallium  .  . 
Yttrium  .  . 
Indium  .  . 
Lanthanum 
Neodymium 
Praseodymium 
Samarium  . 
Gadolinium 
Terbium  .  . 
Erbium  .  . 
Thulium 
Ytterbium  . 
'l*hallium 


( >r, ,  water-forming 
Gr.  /ithos,  stone  .  . 
Kng.  soda 

Eng.^tasA  .   .    .    . 


Carbon  .  . 
Silicon .  .  . 
Titanium  . 
Germanium 
Zirconium  . 
Tin  {tiaMHum) 
Cerium  .  . 
Lead  (plumbum 
Thorium     .   . 

Nitrogen  ,  . 
Phosphorus  . 
Vanadium  .  . 
Arsenic  .  .  . 
Columbium 

Antimcmy     (sti- 

Htim\  .  . 
Tantalum  . 
Bismuth  .   . 


L.  ruhiflMt,  red  (its  spectrum)  . 
L.  ctrsiMs,  sky-blue  " 

'  Gr.  gtykys,  sweet 

il/<yMi'jf<i,  district  in  Thessaly  . 

L.  calx,  lime 

(Jer.  ziHk 

Stronliam,  a  town  in  Scotland  . 
(ir.  (-<«/'«<■/<*.  calamine  .  .  .  . 
(ir.  barys,  heavy 

Name  of  plunet 


Rorax 

L.  alumen,  alum 

'  Scanttimavia 

L.  Gallia,  France 

Ytttrh^,  a  town  in  Sweden  .  .  . 
From  Its  imiigo  spectrum  .  .  . 
(>r.  lantkaHo,  conceal  .  ... 
( »r.  neo,  new,  and  liidyntes.  twin 
Gr.  ^raeseo,  green, and  didyntos 
Stimarski,  a  Russian  savant  .  . 
Cadotin,  a  Russian  chemist  .  . 
Vtttrhy,  a  town  in  Sweden  .  .  . 
Ytterfy,  a  ti>wn  in  Sweden  .   .    . 

Thule.  Northland 

Yttfrby,  a  t<iwn  in  Sweden  .  .  . 
(>r. /A^//oi,  budding  twig   .    .    . 


L.  carbo,  charcoal 

L.  silex.  flint 

L.  Titanrs,  sons  of  the  earth  . 
L.  ^/V»-w»<i«/<»,  Germany  .  .  . 
.Ar.  fti rX'Mn,  gold-colored     .    . 

.\nglo-Saxon 

I'lanet  Ceret 

Anglo-Saxon 

(»od  Tkor 


'e5       b.s» 

c  C  c  (I 

O  -  x6     H  -  X 


4.00 
ao.oo 
40.00 
82.00 
138.00 


H 

Li 

Na 

K 

Rb 
Cs 

(;i 

Mg 

Ca 

Zn 

Sr 

Cd 

Ba 

Hg 

B 

Al 

Sc 

(ia 

Yt 

In 

U 

Nd 

I»r 

Sm 

(kI 

Tb 

Kr 

Tu 

Yb 

Tl 

C 

Si 

li 

Go 

Zr 

Sn 

Ce 

I'b 

Th 


Gr.,  nitcr-fcirming N 

<>r..  light-bearing I' 

(ioddess  Vitnadis  (Freya)  ...  V 

\..  arstnicHni As 

Columffia Cb 

L.  antimonium Sb 


x.oi 

7-03 
93.05 

39M 
85.50 
13390 

9  10 

2430 
40.00 
65.30 
87.60 

113. 90 

X37-40 


I.O-O 

6.970 
33.880 

38.830 

84.750 
131.900 

9.000 
34.100 

39.800 
64900 
86.950 
lit. 550 
136.400 

198.500 

io.9'x> 
a6  900 
43800 
6g  500 
88.300 
113.100 
137-600 
143-500 
139.400  . 
149.200 
155-800 
158.800  , 
164  700; 
169.400 
171.900 
203.610  I 

II  900 
38.200 
47-800 
71.9-0 
89.70') 
118.100  , 
t38.oix> 
305.360  I 
330.800  I 

■39.10 
W.750 
51  000 
74-4«' 


11.00 

27.00 

44.00 

69.00 

89.10 
113.70 
138. to 
14050 

M3  50 
150.00 
156.10 
ito.oo 
166.30 
170.70 

'7JOrj 
204.18 

12  00 

38.40 

48.00 

7a  30 

90.60    , 
119.00 
140.30    , 
206.95    ' 
333.60 

14.03 
31.00 
51.40 

75.00 

94  <o       03-000  ; 


Valence. 


I. 
1. 
L 


L 

I. 

II. 

II. 
II. 
II. 
II. 
II. 
II. 

I.  or  II. 


III. 

III. 

HI. 

III. 

MI. 

III. 

III. 
III.  or  IV. 
III.  or  IV. 

Ill 

III. 

III. 

III. 

III. 

III. 
I.  or  III. 


Tantatuz  (Gr   myth  )  . 
Gcr.  (unknown  origin). 


Til 
Bi 


1.^0.00 

18260 
208  90 


181.500  I 
306.500 


IV. 

II.,  111.  or  IV. 

IV. 

II.  or  IV. 

IV. 

II.  or  IV. 

III.  or  IV. 

II  or  IV. 
111.  or  IV. 

III  orV. 
Ill    or  V. 

II  .111.  or  IV. 
in.orV. 

111.  orV. 
III.  or  V. 

III.  or  V. 
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Elements  Arranged  in   Arithmetic  Progression   according  to  Atomic 
Weight  and  Valence — Continued. 


Namb. 


Dbkivation. 


Oxygen  .  . 
Sulfur  (Sulphur) 
Chromium  .  .  . 
Selenium  .  .  . 
Molybdenum 
Tellurium  .  .  . 
Tungsten  (mW- 
fratnium)  .  . 
Uranium     .   .   . 


i 
S 


<>   ! 

0=i6 


11 
H  -I 


Valence. 


Gr.,  acid-forming O 

L.  tulphur S^ 

Gr.  chroma,  ccilor Cr 

(Jr.  seUne,  moon i  Se 

Gr.  molybdot,  lead I  Mo 

L.  Ullus,  earth 

Swed.,  heavy  stone  .... 

Planet  Uranus 


Fluorin 

Chlorin 

Manganese        .    . 

Bromin 

Ruthenium    .    .    . 

lodin 

Osmium 

Iron  (ferrum)  .   . 

Nickel 

Cobalt 

Copper    

Rhodium    .   .   .   . 
Palladium  .  .    . 
Silver  {argrntmui) 
Iridium 

Platinum    .    .    .    . 

Gold  iaurtim)  .  . 


Te 
W 
U 


L./lin>r,-^yimf,(lovf F 

Gr.  chloros,  green CI 

L.  magnet,  magnet i  Sin 

:  Gr.  bromot,  stench i  Br 

j  Rus.  Ruthenia i  Ru 

tlr.  iodfs,  violet I  I 

Gr.  osme,  odor <.)s 


Anglo-Saxon,  irtn 

Gcr.  kupffrnicki'l 

<  ier.  koftt/d,  goblin 

L.  Cyprus 

Gr.  rkoiian ,  rtMK 

Planet  Palias 

Anglo-Saxon  stol/or 

L.  iris,  a  rainbow 

I  Span,  platina,  dim.  o{ plata.  \ 

\      silver \ 

Anglo-Saxon 


Fe 
N'i 
Co 
Cu 
Rh 
Pd 


Au 


16.00  15.680 

3J.06  1    31.830 

52.10  '    51.700 

79.00  78.600 

96.o>j  95'.V>o  , 

137.00  i-.<6.500  { 


II.  or  VI. 
II.  or  VI. 
II.  or  III. 
II.  or  VI. 
II.,  III..  IV.  orV. 
II.  or  VI. 


184.00  18V.600  !  II.,  IV..  V.  or  VI. 
238.60  !  237.800  III.,  IV.,  v.,  VIII. 


19.00 
3?-45 
55.00 

101.60 

is6.8£ 
190.80 


56.00 
58.C0 

59  00 
6360 
103.00 
106.60 
107.90 
193.10 

195.00 

IV7-30 


i8.9o<.> 
35-'8o: 
54600 
79340 
100.000  I 

ta5-89« 
189.600  ' 

55.860  ■ 
58.250 
58550 
63.110 

t02.200  , 
106.200  i 
107.110  I 

j  «9»-7«>  j 
193.400  J 
195.700  I 


I.  or  VII. 

I.  or  VII 
II.,  III.  or  IV. 

I.  or  VII 
II..  III.  or  IV. 

I.  or  VII 

II.  or  IV. 


II.  or  III. 

II.  or  III. 

II   or  III. 

I.  or  II. 

III. 

II.  or  IV. 

I 

II.,  III.  or  IV. 

II.  or  IV. 

I.  or  III. 


CHLORIN  (Chlofom). 

Symbol,  CI.     Atomic  weight,  35.45. 

TnLS  element  occurs  in  nature  chiefly  in  common  .salt  (sodium 
chlorid),  of  which  it  constitutes  more  than  one-half  by  weight. 

Preparation. — Chlorin  is  not  prepared  by  direct  decomposi- 
tion of  .sodium  chlorid,  but  by  first  di.splacing  the  sodium  with 
hydrogen  to  make  hydrogen  chlorid  (hydrochloric  acid),  and 
then,  by  means  of  the  oxygen  of  manganese  dioxid,  abstracting 
the  hydrogen  to  form  water.  The  first  step  is  taken  by  the  action 
of  sulphuric  acid : 


(I) 


2XaCl 

S(uliiim  rlilorid. 


II.,SO, 

A<iil  sulphuric. 


--■      Xa,,SO, 

Stxlitim  >>ulphute. 


2HCI 

HyfiroKcn  chlorid. 


In  the  .second  .stage  the  HCl  is  broken  up  by  the  rich  supply 
of  oxygen  in  the  manganese  salt : 

{2)       4HCI      !      MnO,     -     MnCl,      '-     2H.,0     -f    CI,. 

Mangnnesc  dioxid.     Manganese  chlorid. 

The  best  method  is  to  perform  both  stages  at  once  by  heating 
in  a  flask  over  a  .sand  bath  a  mixture  of  .sodium  chlorid  and  gran- 
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ular  manganese  dioxid,  5  parts  of  each,  with  12  parts  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  6  parts  of  water.  The  gas  is  collected  in  glass-stoppered 
bottles  by  downward  displacement.  By  passing  it  through  water 
it  is  washed  free  of  hydrochloric  acid,  after  which  it  may  be  dried 
by  passing  through  sulphuric  acid.  In  this  reaction  all  the  chlorin 
present  is  evolved  as  the  manganese  is  taken  up  by  the  sulphuric 
acid.  From  hU'acJdug  poxoder  [cfilorid  of  ii>nf)  a  copious  supply  is 
obtainable  without  heat  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

Ca(ClO)Cl    4^    2HCI    -    CaClj   H     H^O    +   Cl^. 

Any  flask  or  wide-mouthed  bottle  will  scne  the  purpose  as  a 
' jSpcnerator,  It  should  be  closed  with  a  doublc-ixrl^orateti  stopper. 
Through  one  hole  passes  a  dropping-funnel  with  stoj>-cock ; 
out  of  the  other  passes  the  delivery'  tube,  which  may  enter  a 
wash'bottle  of  water  to  get  free  from  the  hydrochloric  acid  fumes 
and  another  of  sulpiiuric  acid  for  dr>*ing;  or.  if  absolute  purity  is 
not  required,  the  gas  may  pass  directly  into  tlie  collecting  jar. 


Fig.  34. — Chlorin  cvolvcil  from  calx  chlorat,!  w.ishcd  in  water  and  dncd  in  sulphuric 

acKl. 

over  tepid  water.  Being  nearly  21  times  heavier  than  air,  its 
density  enables  us  to  collect  it  in  dry  bottles  by  downward  dis- 
placement. When  the  botlle-conlenis  are  green  throughout,  it 
should  be  closed  with  a  ground-glass  stopper  smeared  with  vas- 
clin.  Its  solubility  in  water  precludes  the  use  of  the  pneumatic 
trough  unless  the  water  be  warmed.  ?!ven  the  mercury  trough  is 
forbidden,  because  it  combines  with  the  mercury. 

Physical  Properties. — Chlorin  is  a  gas  of  a  greenish-yellow 
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color,  havinjij:  an  unpleasant,  irritating  odor  even  when  diluted  with 
air.  On  inhaling,  a  sense  of  suffocation  is  felt  in  the  chest  and  an 
irritation  in  the  nose  and  throat,  due  to  the  corrosive  action  of  the 
gas  on  the  lining  of  the  air-passages.  Its  specific  gravity  is  2.5. 
The  laws  governing  the  effect  of  temperature  and  pressure  do 
not  apply  to  chlorin  with  the  same  exactness  as  to  oxygen  and 
nitrogen.  Its  increase  ifi  density  with  rise  of  pressure  or  fall  of 
temperature  is  excessive.  Ry  cold  [ — 34°  C.  { — 29.3°  F.)]  and 
pressure  it  is  converted  into  a  greenish-yellow,  oily  hquid ;  and  at 
still  lower  temperatures,  — 102°  C.  ( — 152°  F.),  it  is  converted 
into  greenish-yellow  crystals. 

Aqua  OMori.—  One  liter  of  water  under  ordinary  circumstances 
will  absorb  nearly  three  liters  of  chlorin,  becoming  the  official 
ihiorift-XKUiUr,  This  solution  has  the  color,  smell,  taste,  chemical 
and  therapeutic  properties  of  the  gas  itself,  but  in  a  more  manage- 
able form.  It  should  be  protected  from  light  bv  keeping  \\\  dark 
amber-colored  bottles,  otherwi.sc  a  decomposition  will  occur. 

In  direct  sutiliglit  chlorin  quickly  abstracts  hydrogen  from  the 
water  to  form  hydrochloric  acid,  oxygen  being  set  free. 

H.O     4     2CI     =    2Ha     -I     o. 

This  belongs  to  the  class  of  photochemical  effects,  such  as 
are  seen  in  the  processes  of  photography  and  the  assimilation  of 
carbon  dioxid  by  green  plants.  The  chemical  powers  reside  chiefly 
in  the  blitc  and  violet  rays,  which  are  shut  out  by  reddish  glass. 

Chemical  Properties.— Chlorin  has  an  atomic  v\ eight  3545. 
Like  oxygen  it  does  not  burn,  but  at  ordinary  temperatures 
displays  greater  activity  in  supporting  combustion  than  docs 
oxygen.  The  velocity  of  its  reactions  produces  sufficient  heat 
for  combustion,  even  when  it  unites  spontaneously  with  other 
substances.  Immersed  in  it,  piiosphorus  takes  fire  without  pre- 
vious heating,  powdered  antimony  forms  a  rain  of  sparks,  and  a 
warmed  ball  of  dutch-metai  foil  becomes  incandescent.'  Moist 
chlorin  combines  directly  at  room-temperature  with  all  metals 
except  iridium,  and  with  most  of  the  non-metals.  In  all  the 
cases  of  union  above  mentioned  the  compound  is  a  chlorid  of 
the  other  clement. 

Toxicology. — Sywfftoms. — When  inhaled  in  small  amounts 
chlorin  causes  a  suffocative  feeling  and  cough.  If  taken  undi- 
luted it  causes  difficult  breathing,  a  painful  sense  of  tightness  in 
the  chest,  and  violent  cough  with  hemorrhage.  Indirectly  the 
nerve-centers  are  involved,  producing  stupor  and  even  heart  fail- 
ure. A  fatal  case  occurred  at  Cornell  Univer.sity  in  Ithaca,  in 
1894,  in  an  old  woman  the  victim  c»f  a  practical  joke. 

I'iUal  Dosi\ — Fatal  consequences  are  not  apt  to  occur  unless 

'  In  Its  wider  wnm:  coo»bustit»n  is  any  chemical  process  evolving  a  tetnpenilure 
of  incandescence  or  soo**  C.  1932°  F. ). 
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the  subject  is  in  delicate  health,  and  the  gas  is  taken  with  little 
admixture  of  air. 

Tnafmrnf. — F"resh  air  must  be  given  at  once,  and  the  p;tin 
relieved  by  the  inhalation  of  ether.  The  syniploms  of  acute 
bronchitis,  narcotism,  and  enfeebled  heart  action  must  be  treated 
by  appropriate  remedies. 

Dttcctiou. — The  gas  can  be  recognized  by  its  odor  and  its 
bleaching  action  on  moist  litmus-paper.  As  clilorin-water  it  has 
the  same  properties,  and  in  addilimi  dissolves  guld-foil  and  yields 
a  white  precipitate  with  silver  nitrate,  iiis.oluble  in  nitric  acid^  but 
soluble  in  ammonia. 

Direct  Union  of  Chlorin  and  Hydrogen. —  The  intense  attraction 
that  exists  between  h\'droL^^en  and  chlurin  is  shown  in  many  ways. 
If  the  two  gases  be  mixed  in  equal  j>roportions  and  the  vessel 
placed  in  direct  sunlight,  a  violent  explosion  occurs;  if  the  mixt- 
ure be  kept  out  of  strong  light,  the  union  likewise  lakes  place, 
but  quietly  and  slowly.  After  the  union  the  green  color  is  absent, 
and  if  the  vessel  be  opened  under  water  that  liquid  rises  quickly 
in  the  bottle  and  acquires  the  sour  taste  and  acid  reaction  of 
hydrochloric  acid. 

An  ignited  jet  of  hydrogen  continues  to  btun  when  introduced 
into  a  vessel  containing  chlorin,  the  flame  changing  from  blue  to 
whitish  green.  If  the  vessel  be  aftervv.ird  rinsed  i)ut  with  water, 
the  water  will  taste  sour  and  redden  blue  litmus,  showing  the 
formation  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

Indirect  Union  of  Chlorin  and  Hydrogen. — There  are  many  com- 
pounds of  hytlrogcn  willi  carbou  that  lose  their  hydmgcn  in  the 
presence  of  chlorin.  Filter-paper  moistened  with  warmed  turjjen- 
tine  and  plunged  into  a  jar  of  chlorin  bursts  into  a  dark-red  tiame, 
giving  off  a  black  soot  of  carbon. 


r  H 

Turpentine. 


8C1.. 


-      16HCI 

Acid  hyftri>chl<>riL 


A  paraffin  taper  ignited  will  continue  to  burn  in  chlorin,  but  the 
carbon  .separates  In  dense  clouds  of  soot. 


CH, 

Mytlrocarbrm 


CI. 


4Ha      -f     c 


Uses  in  the  Arts. — Although  absolutely  dry  chlorin  does  not 
bleach,  the  moist  vapor  as  a  bUachin^  a^ctit  takes  high  rank. 
The  native  vegetable  fibers  are  not  white,  and  to  make  them 
acceptable  to  the  eye.  linen,  cotton,  and  paper  must  be  bleached. 
A  convenient  source  of  chlorin  is  the  bleaching  powder  of  com- 
merce, to  be  described  later.  Most  color  principles  contain  hydro- 
gen, wliich  is  partly  directly  removed  by  the  chlorin.  but  in  the 
presence  of  water  the  action  is  much  more  decided.  By  dccom- 
p<:>sing  the  water,  chlorin  sets  free  active  nascent  oxygen,  thus 
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becoming  an  oxidizing  agent.     This  oxygen  instantly  converts 
sulphurous  acid  into  sulphuric  acid,  a  higher  oxygen  compound: 

H^SOj    +    C\    4-     H,0     -     HjSO«    +     2HCI 

AcUl  iulphuriitt*.  Acid  sulphuric.      Acid  hydnchloric 

*i5Morin  discharges  the  color  of  common  anilin  inks,  but  docs 
not  aftect  the  carbon  of  printers'  ink  or  india  ink.  Tliis  can  be 
shown  by  blotting  a  printed  p.ij^c  with  common  ink  and  dippin«^ 
it  into  chlorin  water,  when  the  printed  letters  reappear  as  the 
writing'  ink  fades  away. 

As  a  (icodorizcr,  chlorin  breaks  up  the  foul-smelling  jjases  of 
putrefaction,  hydrogen  sulphid  (H^S)  and  ammonia  (NH,)*  by 
abstracting  the  hydrogen  and  oxidizing  the  sulphur  and  nitrogen. 

As  n  disinfcctiiHty  chlorin  poisons  the  bacteria  that  produce  the 
infectious  diseases.  To  do  this  it  must  be  in  solution,  as  the  gas 
is  not  effectual  in  kiliing  them  or  in  materially  kssening  their 
activilN',  Some  of  the  best  bactericides  are  compounds  of  chlorin 
or  its  associate,  iodin. 

Hydrogen  Chlorid  (HCl)  {Ihdrochioric  Acid  Gas).—\i  has 
been  statcti  above  that  this  compound  can  be  formed  by  the 
direct  union  of  its  elements,  but  for  laboratory  puq^oses  it  is 
more  convenientl)'  prepared  b>'  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on 
common  salt.  One  part  of  salt  is  placed  in  a  large  flask  having 
a  perlbratcd  stopper  covering  a  l(»ng  funnel  and  a  delivery-  tube. 
Sulphuric  acid,  two  parts,  diluted  with  a  little  water,  is  added 
gradually  through  the  funnel  tube,  which  extends  to  the  bottom. 
If  necessary',  gentle  heat  may  be  applied.  A  gas  rapidly  disen- 
gages and  can  readily  be  collected  over  mercur\'.  and,  though  not 
very  well,  by  downward  displacement.  It  can  not  be  collected  at 
all  over  water  because  it  is  instantly  absorbed,  forming  hydro- 
chloric acid. 


H,SO, 

Acid  tulphuric. 


NaCl       - 

Sodium  chtorid. 


HNaSO,       +       HCl. 

Sodium  Add  sulphate. 


The  gas  can  be  prepared  without  heat  by  removing  water  from 
commercial  hydiochloric  acid.  Using  an  apparatus  like  that  just 
described,  nothing  but  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  placed  in 
the  flask.  Gradually  the  hydrochloric  acid  is  dropped  in  through 
the  funnel  tube  reaching  to  the  bottom  of  the  flask.  A  colorless 
gas  is  evolved  which  is  a  little  heavier  than  the  air  (specific  gravity 
1,247),  '^"'J  ^y  *^"'^  ^"^'^  pressure  becomes  first  a  liquid,  and  at 
— 113'^  C.  ( — 173°  F.)  becomes  a  solid.  Having  collected  some 
of  the  gas  in  an  inverted  test-tube  over  a  mercur\'  trough,  a  few 
cubic  centimeters  of  water  may  be  blown  through  a  bent  pipet  so 
as  to  rise  through  the  mercury.  The  rise  of  the  mercury  shows 
that  the  gas  has  been  absorbed  by  the  water.  If  the  water  were 
colored  blue  by  litmus,  it  is  turned  red,  and  a  piece  of  niagnesium 
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allowed  to  float  up  to  the  surface  of  the  mercury,  causes  effer- 
vescence of  h\'drogen  and  fall  of  the  mercury,  showing  that 
hydrochloric  acid  has  been  formed. 
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Solubility  of  Hydrogen  Chlorid.— One  of  the  most 
remarkable  [Moperlies  of  hydrogen  chlorid  is  its  solubility  in 
water.  At  ordinary  temperatures  430  volumes  will  dissolve  in 
I  volume  (»f  water,  evolviii}^  a  large  amount  of  heat.  The  heat 
is  an  indication  of  a  s|Xicial  process  different  from  simple  solution. 
The  volumes  of  most  gases  absorbed  by  water  are  not  nearly  so 
great  as  450.  Hittrv's  laiv  for  the  absorptive  property  of  water 
for  gases  is  that  the  amount  absttrbcd  is  proportional  to  tfu'  prtssftre 
(p,  85).  In  the  case  of  the  absorption  of  hydrogen  chlorid  the 
effect  of  pressure  is  discernible  unh'  to  a  slight  degree.  It  would 
appear  that  the  atoms  of  hydrogen  chlorid  are  no  longer  coupled 
ill  their  former  condition  of  a  simple  molecule.  Other  evidence 
of  a  conversion  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  pure  anhydrous  hydrogen 
chlorid  compressed  to  a  litjiiid  has  no  acid  properties.  To  de- 
velop these  some  new  relation  of  its  atoms  is  needed,  and  this 
change  is  brought  about  by  the  solution  in  water.  This  molec- 
ular change  may  be  e.xplained  in  the  following  way :  When  the 
gas  dissolves,  only  a  part  remains  as  unchanged  molecules,  and 
hence  subject  to  Henr\''s  law.  Another  part  is  thrown  into  a 
different  condition  and  acquires  new  properties. 

Further  confirmation  of  this  view  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  the 
highly  volatile  hydrogen  chlorid  in  dilute  solution  does  not  reduce 
the  boiUng-point  of  water,  but  increases  it.  This,  too,  is  an  ex- 
ception to  the  rule  of  aqueous  solutions  of  volatile  substances 
which  usually  have  an  opposite  effect,  due  to  the  difference  in  the 
condition  and  number  of  the  ultimate  particles. 

Adds. — In  calling  the  aqueous  solution  of  hydrogen  chlorid 
an  acid  we  attribute  to  it  certain  properties  common  to  a  large 
class.  The  word  is  derived  from  acii's,  sharp,  and  originally 
described  the  taste  only.  It  was  discovered  afterward  that  all 
substances  which  have  this  taste  possess  "a  common  effect  upon 
the  blue  dye,  litmus,  turning  it  red  ;  and  further,  that  in  the  pres- 
ence of  metallic  zinc  or  magnesium  they  yield  hydrogen.  Pow- 
dered magnesium  will  cause  effervescence  of  the  inflammable  ga.s, 
not  only  from  hydrochloric  acid,  but  also  from  an\'  acid  liquid. 
even  the  juice  of  subacid  fruits.  While  h\'drogen  may  be  regarded 
as  the  element  giving  the  acid  its  powers,  we  mu.st  not  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  it  does  not  always  carry  this  acid  endowment 
with  it  If  it  did,  then  water  and  the  neutral  compounds,  alcohol, 
the  paraffins,  and  fats,  would  be  acid   (PI.  5.  Fig.  i ). 

The  hydrogen  constituent  is  shown  in  formulas  of  the  follow- 
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ing  strong  adds:  hydrochloric,  HCl ;  sulphuric,  H^SO^;  nitric, 
HNO,;  phosphoric,  H,PU,. 

Bases. — An  acid  that  tiistes  sour,  reddens  litmus,  and  takes 
a  metal  in  place  of  hydroi^cn,  loses  all  these  properties  by  the 
addition  of  sodium  hydroxid  (causdc  soda).  The  change  in  the 
color  of  acid-red  litmus  to  blue  is  so  sharply  defined  that  it  is 
customar>'  to  depend  on  that  alone  as  an  indiiator  of  the  simul- 
taneous loss  of  all  acid  properties.  If  the  acid  be  hydrochloric 
and  litmus-paper  have  been  used,  on  evaporation  there  is  left  in 
the  dish  a  white  crystalline  compound  which  tastes  neither  sour 
nor  alkaline,  but  salty.  It  is  easily  identified  as  common  salt, 
sodium  chlorid,  and  was  produced  according  to  this  reaction : 

HCl  i^         NaHO         -         NaU  r  H^O. 

Sudium  hydroxid  Ci«ininon  mIi. 

Neutrali:2ati01l. — The  process  just  described  of  neutralizing 
the  acid  properties  and  forming  water  and  a  salt  can  be  performed 
by  any  one  of  a  large  class  of  substances  known  as  bases.  They 
are  compounds  of  metals  with  hydroxy  1  (HO),  and  arc  said  to  be 
basic  because  they  constitute  the  solid  residue  when  the  more 
volatile  acid  constituent  of  the  salt  is  driven  off  by  heat.  The 
soluble  bases,  of  which  the  caustic  alkalies,  soda,  potash,  and 
ammonia,  are  the  most  marked  representatives,  are  characterized 
by  their  opjiosition  to  the  acids  in  restoring  blue  litmus,  and  in 
overcoming  their  acid  taste  and  hydrogen-generating  property. 
This  accomplished,  we  have  products  that  arc  neutral,  such  as 
water  and  common  salt.  In  brief:  tuids  attd bases  have  the  f^tn^ur 
of  destroyim^  fke  frof'erftes  t>/  meh  oiher. 

Deflnite  Weights  Sngaged. — In  forming  a  salt,  water  is  also  a 
necessary  product  because  the  hydroxy!  (  HO)  of  the  base  attracts 
the  hydrogen  just  liberated  from  the  acid.  The  numerical  expres- 
sion of  this  affinity  is  that  the  molecular  weight,  17  gm.,  of 
hydroxy!  in  the  base  is  required  to  hold  the  atomic  weight, 
I  gm.,  of  hydrogen.  Until  this  element  is  thus  held  the  acid 
properties  persist. 

Acidimetry. — Hy  using  a  soluti<m  of  sodium  hydroxid  or 
potassium  hydroxid  of  known  strength  we  have  a  standard  of 
hytlrogen  fixing  power,  and  units  of  it  will  be  equivalent  to 
definite  amounts  of  acid  in  the  solution  neutralized.  To  make 
the  two  solutions  of  reciprocal  strength  and  their  ncutrahzing 
power  equivalent  to  i  gm.  of  hj'drogen.  they  shoukl  be  accurately 
tested  i>i  achancc.  The  standard  adopted  is  the  normal  sohttioft, 
one  for  which  the  acid  is  weighed  in  a  sufficient  number  of  grams 
to  contain  I  gm.  of  hydrogen,  and  then  dissolved  in  i  liter  of 
water.  Such  a  solution  is  sometimes  called  a  gram-atont  to 
imply  that  there  is  in  it  the  atomic  weight  of  hydrogen,  i,  in 
grams.     Oxalic  acid,  being  a  crystalline  solid  of  constant  compo- 
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sition  and  easily  weighed,  is  chosen  for  the  acid  reagent.  Its 
formula  is  H^Ci04.2H^O,  with  a  molecuhir  weight  of  125.7.  -^^^ 
there  arc  2  atoms  of  acid  hydrogen  counted  to  make  125.7,  ^^<^ 
amount  representing  1  atom  of  hydrogen  would  be  ^  or 
62.85.  Then  62.85  gm.  in  1000  c.c.  of  water  will  make  the  nor- 
mal solution.  If  we  want  to  represent  weak  acidity,  like  that  of 
the  urine  and  gastric  juice,  j',y  of  62.85  or  6.28  gm.  per  lOOO  ex. 

of  water  is  used,  making  the  {Lcittonfiai  i  ^   \  solution  of  oxalic 

\io/ 

acid,  each  ex.   of  which    contains  0.00628  gni.  of  oxalic    acid 

capable  of  neutralizing  0.0056  gm.  of  potassium    hydroxid   or 

0.004  gm.  of  sodium  hydroxid.     The  ba.sic  or  alkaline  solution 

must  contain  t!^e  molecular  weight  in  grams  or  the  exact  tjuantity 

of  potassium   hydroxid  (56  gm)  or  sodium  hydro.xid  (40  gm.) 

necessary  to  hold   the    1  gm.  of  hydrogen  that  would  be  taken 

from  the  normal  acid  solution. 

As  the  caustic  alkalies  contain  varying  amounts  of  water  they 
should  first  be  standardized  by  testing  their  concentration  with 
the  corresponding  solution  of  o.xalic  acid.  Thus:  an  e.xce.ss,  .say 
60  gm.  of  potassium  hydroxid  or  50  gm.  of  sodium  h)'droxid,  is 
dissolved  in  900  ex.  of  water  and  tested  against  10  ex.  of  normal 
oxalic  acid  solution  placed  in  a  beaker  and  reddened  with  litmus 
to  ascertain  the  amount  of  alkali  necessar\^  to  neutrali/x  it.  This 
amount  multiplied  by  100  gives  the  number  of  ex.  of  alkaline 
solution  containing  the  molecular  weights — 56  gm.  potassium 
hydroxid  or  40  gm.  of  sodium  hydroxid.  If  the  amount  be  9.5, 
then  950  c.c.  will  contain  the  ^^ram-inoUrulf  amounts  of  alkali, 
and  50  z.c.  of  water  (enough  to  make  1000  ex.)  must  be  addeil." 

EquiTalents  of  Acids  and  Alkalies. — The  label  of  the  bottle 
containing  the  normal  solutions  may  then  state  that  i  c.c.  of  the 
contents  (XaHO  or  KHO)  is  the  equivalent  of 

llydmdtloric  acid,  IICI 0.03637  gm. 

Nilric  acid,  UNO,  .    ...  o.o628(>    •* 

Sulphuric  acid,  H,SO,   .    .  0.04891     " 

Oxalic  ftcid,  M^Zfl^.xWp  .  0.062S5    " 

The  label  o{  the  normal  oxalic  acid  solution  may  state  that 
I  c.c.  of  the  contents  is  equivalent  to 

Ammonia,  Nil,      0.01701  gm. 

Sodium  hydroxid,  NallO  .......  .    .  0.040        " 

l'ola.<;aium  hydroxid.  KlfO        0.056        •' 

Volutnetric  Analysis. — If  it  be  desired  to  determine  the 
percentage  of  hydrogen  chlorid  dissolved  in  a  sample  of  liydro- 

t*  The  Jecinormal  wlution  for  utint'-testing  can  be  made  by  placing  ico  c.c.  of 
%  solution  just  described  in  a  mi.xing  bottle  and  titldinit*  <>ao  c.c.  of  water.  Or  the 
whole  operation  can  be  changed  by  dividing  the  weights  named  above  by  10,  50  that 
•I  ladt  wc  have  5.6  gm.  vi  potassium  hydroxid  or  4  gm.  of  sodium  liydruKid  ia 
1000  c.c  of  water. 
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chloric  acid,  3.63  gm.  of  the  sample  arc  weighed,  put  into  the 
beaker,  and  tested  by  adding  normal  solution  of  potassium 
hydroxid  to  neutralization.  If  it  require  to  c.c.  of  KHO,  then 
the  acid  liquid  is  a  10  per  cent,  solution  HCl  (the  Acidum  hydro- 
ihloriium  dilutum, — U.  S.  K).  If  only  9  c.c.  sufficed,  then  the 
sample  was  9  per  cent.  JlCl.  and  is  not  concentrated  to  the  official 
standard.  Volumetric  analysis  is  performed  very  rapidly  and  in 
most  cases  the  result  is  more  accurate  than  if  obtiiined  by  tlie 
tedious  operation  of  precipitation,  filtration,  drying,  and  weighing. 
Unless  the  chemist  lias  had  much  experience,  he  will  obtain  more 
accurate  results  by  measuring  quantities  with  a  buret  than  by 
weighing  them  on  a  balance.  This  operation  of  measuring  by 
volumetric  analysis  is  called  titra- 
tion, from  the  French  word  ////r, 
referring  to  the  special  label  stat- 
ing the  standard  strength  of  solu- 
tion and  its  equivalents. 

Besides  the  reciprocal  determi- 
nation of  acids  and  alkalies,  the 
other  principal  volumetric  opera- 
tions arc  oxidation  and  nuiuctioH 
(using  permanganate  for  o.xidiz- 
ing  and  oxalic  acid  for  reducing) ; 
pt'tcipitation  (chlorids  by  silver 
nitrate);  and  iodimctry  (reaction 
of  iodin  and   hyposulphite). 

Method  of  Titration. — A  defi- 
nite amount  of  the  substance 
to  be  examined  is  measured  oft* 
in  a  graduated  pipet  (Fig.  35) 
placed  in  a  small  beaker  or  porcelain  capsule, 
A  few  drops  of  the  color  indicator  is  then 
added,  so  that  the  point  of  neutralization,  or 
end  of  the  reaction,  can  be  accurately  deter- 
mined. Litmus  has  been  mentioned  as  an 
indicator,  but  phi-uo/f>Jitlhi/cin  ( i  per  cent,  in 
dilute  alcohoi)  is  ver\'  sensitive  and  may  be 
used  when  iTcither  ammonia  nor  bicarbonales 
are  titrated.  It  is  colorless  in  acid  fluids,  but 
reddens  by  alkaline  hydro.xids  and  carbonates, 
but  not  by  btcarbonales  (PI.  6.  Figs,  A,  A'), 
The  reagent  is  measured  in  a  Mo/irs  burvt^  a 
glass  tube  t  to  2  cm.  in  diameter,  graduated  in 
cubic  centimeters  and  tenths,  and  closed  below 
by  a  tap  (Fig.  36I.  When  supported  upright  the  lower  end  is  a 
narrow-pointed  jet,  connected  by  a  short  joint  of  rubber  tubing, 
dosed  by  a  spring  pinch-cock.     If  the  reagent  be  affected  by 


j6. — .Mohr's 
jurets. 
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the  rubber,  as  in  the  case  of  silver  nitrate  or  potassium  perman- 
ganate, then  a  glass  cock  takes  the  place  of  the  rubber  and  pinch- 
cock.  The  reagent  for  acidimetry,  normal  solution  of  sodium  or 
potassium  hydroxid,  is  poured  into  the  buret  until  it  rises  above 
the  zero  mark  and  then,  placing  the  bottle  at  the  tap,  the  reagent 
is  run  out  until  the  mark  is  reached ;  thus  the  tap  and  jet  are 
filled.  Placing  the  beaker  to  catch  the  outflow,  the  alkaline  solu- 
tion is  run  into  the  mixture  of  acid  liquid  and  indicator,  which  is 
constantly  stirred,  until  the  end  of  the  reaction  is  indicated  by 
the  change  of  color. 

Practical  Application. — To  determine  the  degree  of  acidity  of 
urine  in  terms  of  oxalic  acid,  place  in  a  beaker  50  c.c.  of  the 
sample  and  a  strip  of  red  litmus-paper  or  4  drops  of  a  solution 
of  phenolphthalein.  Fill  the  buret  with  decinormal  sodium 
hydroxid,  i  c.c.  of  which  contains  0.004  gm.  of  NaHO,  which 

N 
neutralizes  i  c.c.  of     -  of  oxalic  acid,  containing  0.0063  of  the 
10 

acid.     Run  in  the  alkaline  solution  till  the  red  litmus  turns  blue 

(or  if  phenolphthalein  were  used,  the  colorless  urine  turns  red), 

N 
indicating  the  end  of  the  reaction.     If  12.3  c.c.  of       NaHO  were 

used,  then  1 2.3  x  0.0063  --  0.07749  acidity  in  the  50  c.c.  of  urine, 
equal  to  0.15498  gm.  oxalic  acid  in  loo  c.c.  of  urine. 

Alkalimetiy.— If  the  sample  be  alkaline  urine,  the  degree  of 
alkalinity  is  determined  by  placing  decinormal  oxalic  acid  in  the 
buret,  and  tinting  the  urine  with  blue  litmus  or  red  phenol- 
phthalein. If  ammonia  be  the  cause  of  the  alkalinity,  methyl 
orange  is  the  best  indicator.  The  acid  is  dropped  into  the  urine 
until  the  end-point  is  shown  by  the  color  change.  If  the  acid 
used  number  8.3  c.c,  then  8.3  x  0.004  0.0332,  the  alkalinity  of 
50  c.c.  of  urine,  equal  to  0.0664  gm.  of  sodium  hydroxid  in  lOO 
c.c.  of  urine. 

DISSOCIATION. 

From  the  .statements  on  p.  115,  it  is  clear  that  the  hydrogen 
of  acids  is  not  like  other  hydrogen,  such  as  that  of  water;  the 
hydroxyl  of  bases  is  different  from  the  .same  group  in  other  com- 
pounds, such  as  in  hydrogen  peroxid.  The  chlorin  of  the  solu- 
tion of  common  salt  in  precipitating  the  silver  from  silver  nitrate 
shows  a  property  shared  by  other  chlorids,  but  peculiar  to  chlorin 
in  a  salt  formed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  not  pos.ses.scd  by  the  chlorin 
in  many  others  of  its  compounds.  This  property  is  independent  of 
the  nature  of  the  metal  in  the  chlorid.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
metal  of  the  solution  ofba.se  or  salt  shows  by  its  reactions  that  its 
properties  do  not  depend  upon  the  other  components.  This  abil- 
ity of  each  component  to  act  by  itself  can  be  explained  by  the 
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theory  that  in  solution  there  is  a  detachment  of  the  hydrogen 
and  chlorin  of  liydrochlonc  acid  ;  of  tlit-  sodium  and  clTlorin  of 
common  salt;  of  the  hydroxyl  and  sodium  of  caustic  soda. 
Strong  confii Illation  of  this  view  is  obtained  on  consideration 
of  the  following  ex|)eriments  : 

Electrolytic  Dissociation.— If  an  electrolytic  cell  be  made 
with  two  (L-lectrodcs  of  platinum,  connected  with  three  or  four 
battery  couples,  having  a  galvanometer  or  electric  bell  in  the  cir- 
cuit, we  can  test  the  a>ndnctii'ity  of  different  solutions  in  the  glass 
^.^  cell.     If  pure  water  be  put  in  the  cell  it  docs 

iTjk  not  conduct  the  electric  current;   therefore, 

%Mr  the  bell  does  not  ring  nor  the  needle  of  the 

I  more    sensitive    galvanometer   oscillate.       If 

1  hydmchloric  acid,  common  salt,  or  sodium 

•*"  hj'droxiil   he  adtled,  the  current  flows  and  is 

announced  by  the  ringing  of  die  bell  or  the 
oscillation  of  the  needle.  If  the  experiment 
be  made  with  hydrochloric  acid  in  a  vol- 
tameter (Fig.  37),  it  will  be  obsened  that 
wliile  the  current  is  conducted  hydrogen  gas 
escapes  at  the  cathode  (negative  pole)  and 
chlorin  at  the  anode  (positive  pole).  The 
cathode  gas  may  be  lighted  at  the  laj) :  the 
anode  gas  bleaches  a  jjiece  of  wet  litmus- 
paper. 

Electrolytes  and  Ions.  — Substances 
which  in  solution  conduct  the  current  and 
arc  broken  up  by  it  are  called  vhrtrolyds. 
The  components  into  wliich  they  are  decom- 
posed were  called  by  Faraday  itms  {uuri'crs). 
The  best  electrolytes  are  those  very  acids,  bases,  and  salts  we 
have  been  studying.  Close  observation  leaches  us  that  there  is 
a  perfect  correspondence  between  their  condiictivit}-  and  their 
chemical  acti\ity.  They  are  believed  to  conduct  the  elettricity 
only  by  the  free  ions,  those  that  seek  the  cath«tdes.  like  hydro- 
gen and  the  metals,  being  called  cations  ;  those  that  go  to  the 
anode  like  chlorin  and  hydroxyl,  anions.  The  cations  are  sup- 
posed to  carry  the  negative  electricity  to  the  cathode,  deliver 
their  charge,  and,  unitinfr  \\\\\\  like  atoms,  become  molccLiks  ;  the 
anions  cjo  the  same  work  for  the  positive  elcctriciU'  and  resume 
their  ordinary  form.  Klectrolytes  behave  as  if  their  ions  differed 
from  the  same  elements  or  compounds  in  their  ordinary  state  in 
being  energized  by  electric  charges  which  they  are  free  to  cany 
to  the  electrodes.  This  nuay  be  indicated  by  separating  the  sym- 
bols with  a  comma  and  writing  above  them  the  signs  of  positive 
and  negative  electricity ;  or  by  using  the  round  point  for  the 
cation,  and  the  accent  marks  for  the  anions,  as  follows: 
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HCl      dissociates  into  H,  CI  or  H*,  CI' 
NaHO         "  •'      iNa.  HO  or  Na'.  (HO)' 

NaCl 


Na,  CI  or  X.V,  CI' 


H^O, 


H.  H,  SO^or  \\\  H*.  (SO,)". 


The  ionic  reaction  between  dilute  hydrocloric  acid  and  a  weak 
solution  of  the  base,  sodjuni  hydroxid,  forming  a  salt,  sodium 
chlorid  and  water,  is  shown  in  either  of  the  following  equations: 

H'.Cr     4-     Na',(HO)'     -     Na'.Cr     -f     HjO ; 


H.  CI 


Na,  HO         -     Na,  CI       4      H.O. 


The  ions  of  hydroxy!  and  hydrogen  unite  and  neutralize  each 
other  to  form  undissocialed  water,  but  the  ions  of  sodium  and 
chlorin  retain  their  charge  and  their  characlcristic  reactions. 

According  to  Faraiiays  law,  a  definite  quantity  of  elcclricit)' 
causes  a  proportion;»I  amount  of  decomposition  in  an  electrohte, 
and  when  a  current  o^  the  same  strength  flows  simultaneously 
through  solutions  of  metallic  salts,  the  metals  separate  at  the 
anodes  in  masses  strictly  [jmportional  lu  thtr  chemical  equivalents. 
This  law  may  be  stated  in  a:iother  form  :  That  the  amounts  of 
the  different  ions  united  with  the  same  quantities  of  ekxtricity  are 
in  the  proportion  of  the  combining  weights  of  the  ions.  In  re- 
garding ions  as  electrically  charged  substances  it  is  not  necessary 
to  sf)eculate  upon  the  way  in  which  an  ion  is  united  with  its  charge 
or  how  one  kind  of  ion  carries  more  than  another.  It  appears 
that  the  electric  charge  transported  by  tlie  ion  varies  with  the 
valence,  the  monovalent  ion,  CI',  having  a  unit  charge,  the  di\a- 
lent  ion,  S",  having  twice  as  much,  the  trivalent,  N'",  thrice,  and 
so  on.  To  set  free  a  divalent  atom  requires  twice  as  much  elec- 
tricity'as  to  free  a  monovalent  one,  and  the  trivalent  atom  requires 
three  times  as  much. 

The  Ions  of  Indicators. — The  characteristic  changes  in  litmus 
and  phenolphthalein  caused  by  acids  and  alkalies  find  an  expla- 
nation in  the  theory  of  a  diffcri-nce  of  color  between  the  molecule 
of  the  indicator  and  its  ion.  Red  is  the  color  of  the  acidic  mole- 
cule of  litmus,  which,  being  weak,  is  scarcely  dissociable.  When 
the  acid  litmus  is  neutralized  by  an  alkali,  a  salt  is  formed  and 
the  blue  anion  of  litmus  is  set  free.  Phenolphthalein  is  also 
weakly  acidic,  and  therefore  not  dissociable.  In  this  molecular 
state  it  is  colorless  when  it  is  added  to  water  or  to  the  aqueous 
solution  of  a  strong  acid.  In  the  process  of  titration  a  strong 
base  is  added  until  the  free  acid  is  neutralized.     At  this  point  one 


more  drop  of  the  alkali  unites  with  the  acidic  phenolphthalein, 
aiui  forms  a  dissociated  salt  of  which  the  complex  ort^anic  anion 
has  a  red  color. 

Hydrolysia. — VVeak  acids  and  weak  bases  do  not  gi\'c  a  sharp 
chaii^je  in  color  because,  when  dissolved,  the  salt  of  a  weak  base 
or  of  a  weak  acid,  like  sodium  hypochlorite,  does  not  break  up 
into  the  cation  of  the  metal  and  the  anion  of  the  other  component, 
as  does  sodium  chlorid,  but  into  the  corresponding  free  acid  and 
free  base.  To  do  this  the  water  itself  breaks  up  very  slij^htly  into 
H',  (H())\  yielding  on  the  one  hand  H'  to  make  the  acid  HCIO. 
and  on  thg  other.  (  HO)',  which  always  pves  the  alkaline  reaction. 
The  salt  is  said  to  be  //rf/nr/vwt/  because  there  is  decomposition 
through  the  ai^ency  of  water:  The  solution  behaves  as  if  the  acid 
and  base  had  not  neutralized  each  other,  each  giving  its  own  reac- 
tion. Weak  bases  do  not  give  a  sharp  reaction  to  litmus  or  phe- 
nolphthalein,  as  they  do  not  sutldenly  free  the  litmus  in  a  deep 
blue,  and  the  other  indicator  in  a  marked  red  color,  but  form  hy- 
drolyzed  salts  wttli  the  indicators,  prciducing  gradual  changes  of 
tints.  Hence,  in  titrating  ftir  weak  acids,  litmus  and  a  strong 
base,  sodium  or  peitassium  hydroxid,  are  used.  In  such  a  case 
if  phenolphthalein  be  used  and  the  weak  acids — carbonic,  phos- 
phoric, or  carbolic — be  titrated,  a  slight  change  of  tint  begins  and 
deepens  slowly  before  the  acid  has  been  neutralized.  Kor  does 
it  act  shaiply  in  the  opposite  case  when  ammonia  is  titrated, 
because  that  is  a  weak  base  permitting  liydrolysis.  The  practical 
conclusions  are  :  ( i )  For  weak  acids  a  weak  acidic  indicator,  like 
litmus,  may  be  used,  but  it  must  be  titrated  with  a  strong  base. 
(2)  For  weak  bases,  like  ammonia,  a  strongly  acidic  indicator, 
like  methyl  orange,  is  required,  and  the  titrating  reagent  must  be 
a  strong  acid.  In  the  acidic  molecule  methyl  orange  is  red,  but 
converted  by  a  base  intn  a  dissociated  salt,  its  anion  is  yellow. 

Nomenclature  of  Ions. — For  convenience  of  description  of  the 
reactions  of  ions,  special  terms  have  been  devised,  based  on  a 
system.  The  ion  of  hydrogen  is  called /n'<f/n''A;/,  and  other  cations 
have  their  names  hkewisc  formed  from  the  stem  of  the  scientific 
name  of  the  metals  and  the  suffix  -rtm.  The  ion  of  hydrox)"!  is 
called  hydroxiiiion ,  and  other  anions  are  named  likcwi.sc  according 
to  the  salt,  those  ending  in  -ui  or  -idi'  having  the  suffix  changed 
to  -idiou,  I'or  example  :  the  chlorin  ion  is  called  thIorniiioH.  When 
the  name  of  the  salt  ends  in  -nh\  the  corresponding  ion  has  the 
suffix  -anion.  For  example  :  in  potassium  chlorate  the  two  ions  are 
called  pofdssion,  K'.  and  thlomtiion,  (CIO,)';  the  anion  of  carbon- 
ates, (CO,)",  is  caHnmioH.  If  the  name  of  a  salt  end  in  -itc,  the 
termination  of  the  name  of  its  anion  is  -osion.  For  instance:  in 
the  salt  sodmm  hypochlorite  we  have  soi/w/i,  Na'.  and  hvpocldo- 
rosnm,  (CIO)'. 

Summary  of  the  Ionic  Theory.— It  has  been  shown  that 
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when  hydrofjcn  chlorid  is  dissolved  in  water  the  new  powers  of 
hydrochloric  .icid  arc  developed,  the  elements  showing  a  different 
energy  from  that  disjilayed  by  ihcni  in  the  dry  gaseous  state.  The 
change  reminds  us  of  the  increase  of  energy  acquired  by  oxygen 
when  it  takes  the  allotropic  form  of  ozone.  These  new  i>owers 
may  be  accounted  for  upon  the  theory  that  the  ionic  elements 
receive  a  new  charge  of  electricity  when  the  molecules  are  broken 
up,  and  possess  a  much  greater  freedom  of  action  than  did  the 
atoms  in  the  molecule.  The  current  conducted  by  an  electrolyte 
is  transported  by  the  simultaneous  jnovemein  of  the  component 
ions.  The  quantity  carried  is  proportional  to  the  quantities  and 
the  valence  of  the  ions.  Chemical  diversity  is  regulated  by  elec- 
incai  relations.  I-llectric  conductivity  of  a  solution  should  be 
proportional  to  its  number  of  free  ions  ;  and  vice  versa,  the  num- 
ber of  free  ions  can  be  estimated  by  measuring  the  conductivit)'. 
It  would  follow^  also  that  the  total  number  of  particles — that  is. 
molecules — of  NaCl  and  ions  of  Na  and  CI'  in  a  normal  solution 
of  common  salt  would  be  larger  than  if  none  of  the  molecules 
had  been  dissociated.  As  the  molecules  in  a  normal  solution  of 
a  non-electrolyte,  like  sugar,  are  not  dis.sociated,  they  do  not  form 
so  many  particles  as  do  the  electrolytes. 

In  previous  sections  {pp,  36,  89)  it  has  been  stated  that  acids, 
bases,  antl  salts  in  a(]uet)us  solution  have  more  effect  upon  the 
freezing  point,  the  boiling  point,  and  the  osmotic  pressure  tiian 
have  sugar,  glycerin,  urea,  and  other  non-elect rolvtes  when  dis- 
solved in  equivalent  amounts.  These  and  other  physical  abnor- 
malities are  correlated  by  the  theory  of  ionic  dissoiiadou  with  the 
peculiar  chemical  and  electrolytic  behavior  of  electrolytes.  This 
theory  premises  that  the  changes  of  energy  in  dissolving  a  sub- 
stance correspond  to  the  number  of  particles  dissolved  ;  conceives 
that  the  number  of  free  ions  in  solution  is  indicated  by  the  electric 
conductivity;  and  from  this  relative  number  of  free  tons  estimates 
the  total  relative  number  of  all  particles,  molecuics,  and  ions,  and 
with  this  tt)tal  calculates  the  lowering  of  the  freezing-point  and 
elevation  of  the  boiling-point.  On  comparing  the  calculated  re- 
sults with  the  observed  facts  so  close  a  mathematic  agreement 
is  found  that  we  can  not  escape  the  conclusion  that  even  if  it  be 
not  perfectly  demonstrable,  yet  the  theory  has  harmonized  phe- 
nomena widely  at  variance  with  one  another  and  has  furnished  to 
practical  science  working  principles  of  real  value.  Hy  applying 
it  to  the  sciences  growing  out  of  chemistry  it  has  made  intelli- 
gible many  hitherto  unexplained  facts  in  analysis,  in  color-changes 
of  indicators,  in  physio  log)-,  in  bacteriology,  and  in  toxicolog\^ 

Dissociaots. — Of  the  whole  number  of  molecules  dissolved 
only  a  fraction  are  usually  dissociated.  The  number  in  this  frac- 
tion depends  on  the  nature  of  the  solvent  and  the  concentration. 
^\11  liquids  that  are  solvents  of  acids,  bases,  and  salts  will  also 
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dissociate  their  molecules  to  some  degree.  By  using  the  methods 
above  mentioned  for  measuring  dissociation — that  is.  by  freczinu- 
point,  boiling-point,  and  electric  conductivity — it  was  ascertained 
that  water  has  a  lii|jher  solvent  power  than  any  niher  Hquid. 
Methyl  alcohol  has  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  the  sfjjvent  powej- 
of  water,  ethyl  alcoliol  not  more  than  half  that  of  methyl  alco- 
hol, or  about  one-fourth  tliat  of  water.  The  hydrocarbons,  ethers, 
aldehyds,  esters,  and  other  derivatives  are  weak  dissociants. 

Effect  of  Solution. — Mention  has  been  made  of  the  fact  that 
when  tested  apart  from  a  solvent  acting  as  dissociant,  dn'  chlonn 
does  not  bleach  nor  act  on  sodium,  and  dry  hydrogen  chlorid 
does  not  redden  litmus  ni»r  liberate  hydrogen  in  the  presence  of 
metals.  Other  experiments  concur  with  these  to  show  that  mole- 
cules when  whole  act  very  little  if  at  all ;  it  is  only  as  they  arc 
broken  up  into  ions  that  their  chemical  energies  come  into  play. 
In  the  electrolytes  there  are  many  ions  which  react  with  prompt- 
ness ;  in  non-electrol\'les,  such  as  the  organic  bodies,  sugar  and 
albumin,  there  are  feu  inns  and  their  reactions  are  nuich  slower. 

Effect  of  Concentratioii. — The  dtgrcc  of  (hssiniaiio/i  or  the  frac- 
tional number  of  ions  depends  mainly  on  the  concentration.  As 
the  relative  conducting  power  of  electrolytes  rises  with  the  dilu- 
tion lip  to  a  certain  limit,  it  is  assumed  that  when  this  highest 
point  is  reached  dissociation  is  complete.  When  the  strong  acids, 
bases,  and  .sails  are  in  very  tlihite  solution  it  is  iiighly  probable 
that  the  relatively  few  molecules  have  all  been  dissociated.  It  is 
discovered  that  at  this  point  of  highest  conductivity  the  acids, 
bases,  and  salt*?  are  most  active  chemically — that  is  to  say,  that 

the  millenormal  (  j  solution  of  HCI  has  more  tlian  ■  Aq  the 

Viooo/ 

activit}'  of  the  normal  (N)  solution. 

Strength  of  Acids. — As  stated  above,  experiment  shows  that 
the  relative  electric  conductivities  of  acids  vary  as  do  their  chem- 
ical activities.     Wlien  hydrocldoric  acid  has  been  diluted  until  it 

N 
is  a  solution,  the  high  conductivitv  makes  it  probable  that 

looo 

its  molecules  have  nearly  all  been  separated  into  free  ions,  but 

N 
the solution  of  acttic  acid  has  not  reached  its  highest  con- 

ductivity,  and  is  believed^  therefore,  to  have  but  few  dissociated 

ion.s.     When  zinc  is  put  into  equal  volumes  of  decinormal  (       ] 

hydrochloric  and  acetic  acids  separately,  they  will  each  dissolve 
the  .same  weight  of  metal  because  each  contains  the  .same  quan- 
tity of  acid  liydrogen.  But  the  velocity  of  their  action  is  ver\' 
different,  hydrochloric  acid  finishing  its  work  much  sooner; 
hence  it  is  said  tn  be  more  active.     In  other  words,  the  strongest 
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acid  chemically  ts  the  one  ihat  is  most  dissociated,  having  the 
highest  proportion  of  free  hydrogen  ions. 

Analysis. —  The  first  act  in  the  analysis  of  salts  is  dissolving 
them  in  water.  In  solution  they  dissociate  into  their  component.s, 
the  metal  and  the  residue  derived  from  the  acid  ;  these  have  indi- 
vidual reaction.  As  stated  above,  the  chloriii  in  clilorids  has  a 
peculiar  reaction  with  silver  nitrate  irrespective  of  the  metal  willi 
which  it  is  united,  and  different  from  that  in  the  chlorates.  So  it 
is  with  the  iodids,  sulphates,  and  other  acidulous  factors  of  salts. 
The  metal  in  its  turn  is  sou^lit  independently,  regardless  of  the 
other  constituents.  The  salts  formed  by  copi^er  with  the  diflferent 
acids  will  yield  to  hydrogen  sulphid  the  same  black  precipitate. 
The  first  step  of  dissolving  the  salt  separated  its  component  ions 
to  such  a  degree  that  the  bcJiavior  of  each  became  independent 
of  the  other. 

Mixed  Solutions. — When  solutions  of  acid.s,  bases,  and  salts 
arc  mixed  without  precipitation  the  {ten  ions  of  all  of  them  are 
contained  in  the  mixture  and  can  be  identified  by  individual  tests, 
no  miJtter  how  they  were  arranged  in  the  original  .salt.  Thus : 
When  equivalent  amounts  of  sodium  chlorid  (NaCl)  and  potas- 
sium iodid  (KI)  are  mixed  in  solution  they  evolve  in)  heat  and 
give  exactly  the  same  reactions  as  does  a  mi.xturc  of  potassium 
chlorid  (KCl)  and  sodium  iodid  (Nal).  When  some  tif  the  mixed 
ions  can  unite  to  form  an  insoluble  compound  they  do  so  with 
heat  changes,  forming  a  precipitate.  Thus:  mixed  .solutions  of 
potassium  iodid  (Kl)  and  lead  nitrate  (Pb3N()3)  develop  heat  and 
separate  out  the  undissociatetl  solitl  lead  iodid  (Fblj). 

Equilibrium  of  Mixed  Solutions. —  It  has  been  stated  above  that 
the  ratio  between  the  number  of  di.ssociated  and  undissociated 
molecules  in  a  sohition  changes  with  every  alteration  in  the 
degree  of  dilution.  Reference  must  now  be  made  to  one  other 
important  contlition  affecting  dissociation — namely,  that  the  solu- 
bility of  a  salt  is  inlluenced  by  tlie  presence  of  an  electrolyte  with 
a  common  ion.  In  a  saturated  solution  of  common  salt  a  concen- 
tration exists  in  which  as  much  of  the  solid  continually  dissolves 
xw  a  unit  of  time  as  is  deposited.  Morco\'er,  here,  as  in  ever>'  solu- 
tion, the  amount  of  the  salt  continually  dissociated  into  tons  in  a 
given  time  equals  that  reformed  by  combination  of  ions.  The  con- 
ditions of  equilibrium  in  such  a  solution  exi.st  in  the  sense  of  this 
equation  : 

NaCI     -^     NaCt     ^^     Na*.  Cl' 

Solid  Molecule  lon». 

in  xtlutioD. 

>  2  3 

Here  are  two  sets  of  opposite  changes  occurring  with  equal  ve- 
locities and  making  an  equilibrium  not  only  between  1  and  2,  but 
between  2  and  3,    When  hydrochloric-acid  gas  is  passed  into  this 
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solution,  it  dissolves  and  dissociates  into  H*  and  CI'.  The  con- 
centration of  chloridion  is  increased,  as  it  is  common  to  both  acid 
and  salt.  Chlorin  ions  meet  sodium  ions  more  frequently  than 
before,  which  causes  an  increase  in  the  number  of  reformed  mole- 
cules of  NaCL  It  is  a  rule  that  tvt:ry  saiiirakd  solution  of  a  salt 
dt'comt's  suptrsatttratcd  ivhcn  the  concentration  of  one  of  its  ions  is 
increased.  The  supersaturated  solution  deposits  so  much  of  the 
solid  salt  that  the  condition  of  saturation  is  again  established. 
When  the  solution  is  saturated  with  both  acid  and  salt  as  many 
MCI  gas  molecules  escape  from  the  liquid  in  a  given  time  as  re- 
turn to  it  frnm  the  jjascous  state,  and  the  conditions  of  equilib- 
rium must  be  stated  differently,  so  as  to  include  the  entire  chain 
from  jjas  to  solid. 

NaCl  :^  NaCl  ^s^  Na'.  CI'  +  CI'.  H*  :^  HCl  -^  HCl 


Solid. 


Molecules 
diuolvcd. 


Ion*. 


Moletuirt 
dissolved. 


Gas  above 
tiquiil. 


In  a  suitable  apparatus  pressure  can  be  applied  to  the  gas  above 
the  liquid  which  raises  the  amount  of  HCl  dissolved  by  the  li<iuid 
and  this  in  turn  increases  the  number  of  chlorin  ions.  More 
NaCl  forms  into  undissocialed  molecules  and  more  solid  salt  sep- 
arates out  from  solution.  It  is  a  system  in  which  we  can  not 
var)'  the  pressure  or  temperature  without  a  change  tn  the  equi- 
librium. These  relations  have  been  utilised  as  a  means  of  purifying 
chlorids  better  than  that  by  fractional  crj'stallization,  and  they  have 
an  application  to  many  similar  cases  of  saturated  solutions.  They 
also  show  that  slight  changes  in  the  factors  of  a  system  in  equi- 
hbrium,  may  alter  the  phases  of  its  components,  so  that  adjust- 
ment must  be  made  on  a  new  plane. 

Applicationa  in  Toxicology. — The  poisonous  properties  of  many 
compounds  are  not  the  sum  of  those  of  the  elements  composing 
them.  In  this  matter  the  compound  does  not  act  as  a  whole,  nor 
do  the  elements  as  individuals,  unless  they  have  been  ionized.  A 
solution  of  potassium  cyanid  is  very  poisonous,  but  one  of  potas- 
sium ferrocyantd  is  not,  and  yet  cyanogen  is  in  both.  In  the 
firsl-nameti  the  poison  exists  as  cyanidion  (CN)',  formed  when 
the  salt  is  first  dissolved.  In  the  second  named,  which  contains 
iron  and  cyanogen,  there  is  no  exhibition  of  the  chemical  or  toxic 
reactions  of  either,  because  the  cation  is  potassion,  and  the  anion 
is  more  complex  than  ferrion  (Fe)  or  cyanidion  (CN)'.  being 
[Fe(CN)J',  ferrocyanidion,  entirely  devoid  of  poisonous  prop- 
erties. 

The  caustic  alkalies  disorganize  and  dissolve  tissue  by  virtue 
of  the  hydroxidlon  (HO)'  and  not  because  of  the  metal,  for 
sodium  chtorid  contains  the  metal,  but  is  not  poisonous.  Hy- 
droxy 1  un dissociated  is  not  poisonous,  for  if  it  were,  alcohol  in 
aqueous  solution  would  corrode,  as  it  contains  that  group,  tJiough 
not  in  the  state  of  ion. 
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The  sulphates  of  potassium,  sodium,  and  magnesium  in  con- 
centrated solution  arc  active  cathartics.  They  liave  in  crjmninn 
the  group  (SC)^y  sulpliaiiion,  and  they  arc  all  irritants.  It  is  a 
fair  presumption  that  the  metal  cations  take  no  part  here  ;  their 
local  effects  are  indifferent  in  their  other  compounds.  The  bowel 
irritation  caused  by  the  sulphates  is  proportional  lo  the  relative 
\veij;ht  of  sulphanioo.  which  is  greatest  in  potassium  sulphate,  and 
least  in  the  mafinesium  salt. 


HYDROCHLORIC  AOD  {Add  MuriaUc). 
Symbol,  IICI.      Molecular  wcighl,  30.45. 

Preparation. — The  commercial  muriatic  acid  not  infrequently 
contains  a  trace  of  arsenic.  As  it  is  easier  to  obtain  arsenic-free 
sulphuric  acid,  the  analyst  sometimes  makes  for  himself  the  hy- 
drochloric acid  he  intends  to  use  in  detecting  arsenic.  Fifty 
grams  t>f  pure  common  salt  are  put  into  a  flask  or  retort  and 
then  is  added  through  a  funnel  tube  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  which 
has  been  mi.xed  in  advance  and  allowed  to  cool.  To  make  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  30  c.c.  of  the  pure  acid  are  diluted  with  10  c.c.  of 
water.  If  gas  does  not  immediately  escape,  gentle  heat  may  be 
applied  (Fig.  3S).  The  gas  is  passed  into  a  suitable  wash-botllc 
in  order  to  charge  the  distilled  water  it  contains. 

NaCl        }-       HjSO,       =       HCI        f        HNaSO, 

Sodium  chlorid.  Sulphuric  ncid.  Acid  hydrctcltluric.  Sudtum  bi»ul[ihaie. 

The  official  preparations  are:  Acidum  hydrochloricum,  con- 
taining 31.9  per  cent,  by  weight  of  anhydrous  HCI.  Dose:  3  to 
10  Til  (0.20-0,66  c.c),  well  diluted  ; 
incompatible  with  alkalies,  chlo- 
rates, chromates,  salts  of  silver, 
mercury,  and  lead,  oxids,  |>erman- 
ganates,  tartar  emetic.  Acidum  liy- 
drochloricum  dUutum,  containing  10 
per  cent,  by  weight  of  anhydrous 
HCI.  Dose :  10  to  30  m  (0.66-2 
c.c),  well  diluted  with  sweetened 
water. 

Properties. — Commercial  hy- 
drochloric.  or  muriatic,  acid  is  a 
transparent,  yellow,  corrosive  liq- 
uid. Its  strength  or  percentage  of 
pure  acid  gas  is  approximately  the 
product  of  200  and  the  decimals  of 
the  specific  gravity.  Thus,  a  sam- 
ple of  a  specific  gravity  of  1.15  should  contain  30  per  cent  HCI 
(200x0.15). 


Fir..  38, — Charging  water  with  sol- 
uble gas. 
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The  chemically  pure  acid  is  colorless,  the  yellow  color  of  the 
commercial  article  bcinn^  due  to  a  trace  of  iron  from  the  appa- 
ratus used  ill  ils  inaiRifacture.  A  more  important  contaminant  is 
arsenic,  taken  from  the  sulphuric  acid  used  in  generating  it.  The 
average  amount  of  this  impurity  is  0.25  per  cent,  of  arsenic  tri- 
oxid.  The  pure  acid  liquid  of  the  U.  S.  Pharniacopa;ia  is  sour, 
of  pungent  odor,  and  contains  450  volumes  of  gas  dissolved  in  l 
volume  of  water,  vxhich  increases  more  than  one-third  in  bulk. 
On  exposure  to  the  mx  the  strong  acid  gives  off  visible  fumes, 
due  to  the  union  and  condensation  of  the  invisible  gas  with  the 
aqueous  vapor  of  the  air.  The  fumes  have  a  pungent  odor,  an 
acid  taste,  are  irrespirable,  are  one-fourth  heavier  than  the  air,  and 
when  allowed  to  blend  witii  the  fumes  of  ammonia  form  dense 
white  clouds  of  ammonium  chlorid.  The  acid  dissolves  most  of 
the  metals,  but  not  gold  and  platinum,  and  when  heated  with 
manganese  dioxid,  chlurin  is  set  fiee.  It  is  the  natural  acid  of 
the  gastric  juice,  and  is  u?-cd  with  pepsin  as  an  aid  to  digestion. 
It  is  employed  in  chemical  analysis  as  a  group-reagent,  from  its 
having  the  property  of  precipitating  mercury  (from  mercurous 
salts),  lead,  and  silver. 

Toxicology.— The  Corrosive  Acids. — The  mineral  acids  :  hy- 
drochloric, sulphuric, and  nitric  turn  red  the  vegetable  blue  colors, 
and  change  the  hue  of  dyed  clotliing  mostly  to  red  or  ycHow,  and 
also  injure  the  texture.  When  concentrated,  they  rapidly  destroy 
organic  substances,  and  on  the  living  body  cause  the  most  violent 
pain.  They  render  the  alkalies  neutral  and  dissolve  the  common 
metals  with  effeni'escence.  They  are  simple  corrosives  causing 
well-marked  syenptonis,  due  solely  to  ihcir  action  on  the  part  to 
which  they  are  applied.  In  the  United  Stales  the  mineral  acids 
are  often  taken  by  suicides,  but  as  criminal  poisons  they  do  not 
figure  in  our  records.  In  England  and  on  the  Continent  they 
are  frequently  resorted  to  by  the  homicide. 

The  organic  corrosive  acid,  oxalic,  is  a  sour  solid  which  may 
be  given  as  an  intensely  acid  solution,  lacking  the  fierce  dissolv- 
ing jjower  of  the  strong  mineral  acids  and  causing  s\'mptoms 
some  of  which  are  local  and  common  to  other  corrosives,  but 
others  also  which  are  remote  and  specific  in  character,  due  to 
cerebrospinal  involvement. 

H\'droci»loric  acid  is  very  corrosive,  but  not  so  severe  in  its 
local  action  as  either  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid.  Owing  to  its 
volatility  there  is  great  liability  of  acute  laryngeal  inflammation 
from  its  irritating  fumes,  although  the  liquid  itself  may  not  enter 
the  glottis.  The  lips,  tongue,  and  throat  are  fir.st  white,  but  later 
become  brown  and  rotten.  There  are  instant  pain  in  mouth, 
thront.  and  abdomen,  difficult  swallowing,  husky  voice,  spas- 
modic breathing,  retching  and  vomiting,  feeble  pulse,  and  general 
weakness,  the  mind  remaining  clear  to  the  last.     If  the  patient 
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survive  these  acute  symptoms,  he  remains  subject  to  stricture  of 
the  gullet  or  pylorus,  with  loss  of  function  of  the  stomach. 

Fatal  Dose. — A  few  drops  may  prove  fatal  if  the)-  enter  the 
larynx.  By  rapid  swallowing  and  quick  transmission  to  the 
stomach  death  may  follow  upon  a  fluidram  dose. 

Fatal  Period. — From  the  acute  effects  death  may  ensue  in 
fifteen  liours  or  even  in  two  hours,  but.  as  a  rule,  the  duration 
of  hfe  will  be  twenty-four  hours.  The  secondary  consequences 
are  productive  of  a  poor  vitality  for  a  variable  period.  One  case 
has  been  reported  of  death  from  stricture  of  the  pylorus  after  four 
months. 

Treatment. — The  remedial  measures  are  the  same  for  hydro- 
chloric as  for  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids. 

The  antidotes  owe  their  power  to  chemical  neutralization, 
changing  the  fiery  acid  to   harmless  neutral  salts. 

Calcined  magnesia,  given  freely  suspended  in  water  or  milk,  is 
a  perfect  antidote.  When  it  can  not  be  had  at  once,  as  prompt- 
ness is  all-important,  prepared  chalk,  whiting  used  to  polisJi  sil- 
ver, plaster  .scraped  from  the  wall,  soapsuds,  or  largely  diluted 
alkalies,  such  as  sodium  carbonate  ("  washing-soda  "),  sodium  bi- 
carbonate ("bread  or  baking-soda."  '*  saleratus "),  sodium  hy- 
droxid  ("  concentrated  lye  ").  or  the  corresponding  compounds 
of  potassium,  should  be  given  in  milk  or  water.  It  rarely  hap- 
pens that  the  antidote  is  given  soon  enough  to  prevent  the  ener- 
getic action  of  the  poison,  and  even  after  thorough  neutralization 
it  would  be  best  to  give  milk  and  very  dilute  alkaline  solutions 
for  some  hours.  As  the  tube  of  the  stomach-pump  or  the  siphon 
impinging  upon  the  softened  structures  may  do  irreparable  harm, 
it  must  not  be  used,  though  later  the  esophageal  stricture  may 
call  for  careful  treatment  by  dilator  and  tubes. 

Postmortem  Appearances. — The  pathologic  changes  found  after 
death  from  hydrochloric  can  not  be  distinguished  from  tho.se  in- 
duced by  sulphuric  add,  except  by  the  local  effects  on  lips  and  face. 

Hydrochloric  acid  leaves  no  permanent  stain  nor  erosion  ex- 
ternally, while  sulphuric  acid  discolors  and  nitric  acid  turns  yel- 
low. Internally,  we  find  the  signs  of  intense  intlammation.  with 
a  shriveled  and  worm-eaten  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
which  has  a  white  or  brownish  color.  The  appearances  due  to 
sulphuric  acid  are  the  same,  except  that  the  destruction  of  tissue 
is  greater,  but  the  yellow  marks  of  nitric  acid  are  always  charac- 
teristic. 

Tests. — The  free  acid  gives  the  acid  reaction  to  litmus.  A 
glass  stopper  or  rod  wet  with  it  and  held  near  an  open  bottle  of 
ammonia-water  smokes  with  the  white  clouds  of  ammonium 
chlorid.  Poured  upon  zinc  it  evolves  hydrogen  gas;  if  heated 
with  manganese  dioxid.  it  yields  greenish-yellow  chlorin  gas  which 
bleaches  a  piece  of  moist  litmus-paper  suspended  in  the  vapor. 
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Silver  Nitrate  Test. — The  chief  test  for  chlorids  serves  equally 
for  this  acid — that  is,  silver  nitrate — which  ^ives  a  heavy,  curdy, 
white  precipitate  of  silver  chlorid,  soluble  in  ammonium  hydroxid, 
but  insoluble  in  nitric  acid. 

As  proof  of  the  presence  of  a  free  mineral  acid  litmus  will 
not  serve,  as  it  is  affected  by  acid  salts  and  by  the  organic  acids 
of  digestion.  Resort  can  be  had  to  paper  colored  by  cert^iin 
anilin  dyes  which  react  to  minute  quantities  of  free  mineral  acids, 
but  not  in  the  same  way  to  the  orfjantc  acids  nor  to  acid  salts. 
A  drop  of  the  gastric  contents  containing  a  free  mineral  acid  put 
on  Congo-red  paper  leaves  a  dark-blue  spot,  while  organic  acids 
in  large  amount  give  a  violet  color;  on  troparolin  paper,  freshly 
prepared  from  an  alcoholic  .solution  (i  :  looo),  it  leaves  a  red- 
brown  spot  which  changes  to  lilac  when  gently  heated  ;  on  paper 
dipped  in  fresh  solution  of  i  gm.  of  phloroglucin  and  2  gm.  of 
vanillin  in  30  gm.  of  alcohol  it  turns  red  when  lieatct!  in  a  capsule, 
A  weak  solution  of  methyl  violet,  distinctly  violet  in  hue,  is  turned 
blue  by  adding  a  very  weak  mineral  acid  {PI,  5,  Figs.  2-4). 

Detection. — Vcr>'  little  help  is  derived  from  a  study  of  tlic  stains 
on  clothing.  At  first  a  reddish  spot  appears.  On  some  black 
dyes  the  color  is  greenish,  but  owing  to  the  volatilit>'  of  the  acid, 
the  spots  are  evanescent.  They  are  not  moist,  charred,  nor  rotten 
as  they  are  from  sulphuric  acid,  nor  are  they  yellow  as  from  nitric 
acid.  After  a  few  da}s  the  moistened  cloth  will  not  affect  litmus^ 
but  if  boiled  in  water,  silver  nitrate  will  show  more  chlorids  in  it 
than  in  the  untouched  cloth. 

In  the  examination  of  the  vomited  matters  we  are  liable  to  a 
fallacy  from  the  natural  presence  of  0.2  per  cent,  of  hydrochloric 
acid  in  the  gastric  juice,  and  from  the  chlurin  in  the  alkaline 
chlorids  of  food. 

If  the  material  be  strongly  acid,  sulphuric  acid  must  first  be 
tested  for  and  excluded.  Distillation  will  then  collect  the  volatile 
hydrochloric  acid,  which  can  be  estimated  by  titration  with  sodium 
hydroxid. 

To  determine  both  free  acid  and  the  combined  chlorids,  first 
make  a  filtered  watery  extract  and  divide  it  into  two  equal  parts. 
One  of  these  is  neutralized  by  adding  an  e.xcess  of  sodium  car- 
bonate, which  fixes  the  volatile  free  acid,  Hoth  are  evaporated 
to  dr>'ncss,  the  unneutralized  portion  losing  all  its  free  acid.  Koth 
residues  are  redissolvcd  in  water  and  are  treated  separately  with 
acid  solution  of  silver  nitrate.  If  the  neutralized  portion  show 
more  chlorids  than  the  other,  the  difference  equals  the  amount 
of  free  hydrochloric  acid  originally  present  in  each  portion.  In 
this  analysis  100  parts  of  silver  chlorid  precipitated  represent 
about  80  parts  of  hydrochloric  acid  (specific  gravity  1. 1 5)  or  25.43 
parts  of  the  anhydrous  acid. 
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COMPOUNDS   OF  CHLORIN  CONTAINING  OXYGEN. 

Chlorin  and  oxygen  form  two  compounds — chlorin  monoxid, 
CUO,  and  clilorin  tetroxid.  Cl^Ot — both  of  which  are  unstable 
and  at  times  violently  explosive.  They  have  no  uses  in  medicine 
or  in  the  arts  of  evcry-da\'  life. 

An  acid  formed  with  hydrogen  and  without  oxygen  is  known 
as  a  hydracid.  To  this  class  belong  HCl,  HBr,  and  HI.  When 
oxygen  is  a  constituent,  the  acid  is  termed  an  Qxyacid.  There 
are  many  representations  of  this  class,  and  among  them  are  the 
four  oxyacids  of  chlorin,  which  illustrate  well  the  law  of  multiple 
proportion,  but  are  quite  unstable  and  of  little  practical  im- 
portance : 

Hypochlorous  acid ...  I  RIO 

Chlorous  acid 1  iClO, 

Chlnric  ftcid HCIO, 

Perchloric  acid JICIO, 

The  nomenclature  of  acids  is  governed  by  the  proportion 
of  oxygen  they  contain.  If  there  be  but  one  acid  to  an  clement, 
such  as  hydrochloric  acid,  the  termination  -ic  is  used,  and  its  salts 
end  in  -ate.  If  there  be  two  acids,  the  one  containing  the  smaller 
proportion  of  oxygen  has  the  .suffix  -ous^  as  chlorous,  HCIO^; 
chloric.  HCIO.,.  The  names  of  salts  of  acids  ending  in  -ous  are 
formed  by  adtling  to  the  stem  the  suffix  -itc.  When  an  element 
forms  more  than  two  oxyacids,  the  prefi.v  hypo^  is  given  to  the 
acid  having  less  oxygen  tlian  the  -ous  acid,  as  hypochlorous;  and 
the  prefix  f^er-  to  the  acid  having  more  than  the  -ic  add,  as  per- 
chloric. In  the  above  list  will  l>e  found  four  acids  named  accord- 
ing to  this  system,  only  two  of  which,  however,  are  of  interest  to 
us — hypochlorous  and  chloric. 

Hypochlorous  Acid.— Calx  Chi orata.— When  slaked  lime  is 
exposed  to  the  action  of  ciilorin  gas  for  about  si.vtccn  hours,  it 
takes  up  the  chlorin  and  forms  the  commercial  product  known  as 
chlorid  of  lime,  or  blvacliiuy:;  pinvder,  the  oflficial  name  being  r<//.r 
chionUa,  As  it  is  not  markedly  deliquescent,  it  probably-  does 
not  contain  calcium  chlorid.  for  that  compound  is  deliquescent  to 
a  high  degree.     The  composition  of  calx  chlorata  may  be  rcpre- 

sented  by  the  formula  Ca(C10)Cl,  or  Ca<p,Q ;  and  its  manu- 
facture by  the  equation  : 

Ca(HO),     -i-     CI3    =     Ca(C10)Cl     +     HA 

Lime.  C*!*  t  hlorau 

Treated  with  water,  calx  chlorata  dissolves  and  changes  into 
calcium  chlorid  and  calcium  hypochlorite : 

2Ca(C10)CI         =         CaCU         +         Ca(C10V 
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The  bleaching  action  of  calx  chlorata  can  be  demonstrated  by 
smearing  a  printed  page  with  nriting  ink.  dippinj^  the  page  into 
a  dilute  soiution  of  calx  chlorata,  and  while  moi.st  transferring  it 
to  weak  hydrochloric  acid.  Any  textile  fabric  so  treated  will 
have  nascent  oxygen  and  chlorin  set  free  in  its  meshes.  The 
carbon  of  tJie  printers'  ink  will  not  be  aflccted. 


Ca(C10ja 

Calcium 
hypiichlnrile. 


zHCX    = 


CaCI, 

Calcium 
chlorid. 


4^    H,0   -t^   CI, 


+    O 

oxygcQ. 


A  solution  of  calx  clilorata,  one  pound  to  the  gallon  of  water, 
represents  in  a  more  stable  form  all  the  disinfecting  powers  of 
atfua  ihlon\  and  is  extensively  used  as  a  deodoriser  and  germicide. 
Exposed  to  the  air  it  evolves  chlorin  spontaneou.^ly. 

When  calcium  hypochlorite  is  acted  upon  by  vent'  dilute  nitric 
acid  and  the  product  distilled,  dilute  hypochlorous  acid  is  ob- 
tained. ^ 


Ca(C10)3     -f 

CAlcium  hypochlorite. 


2HNO3    -     Ca(N0,)2      f     2HCIO 

Nkrii:  acid.  C«kiiini  niir»te.         Hypochlorous  acid. 


Properties. — Hypochlorous  acid  has  not  yet  been  formed  abso- 
lutely dry.  In  aqueous  solution  it  has  the  strong  smell  of  chlorin, 
but  not  the  greenish  hue  of  chlorin  water.  It  does  not  keep  well, 
soon  breaking  up  into  oxygen  and  hydrochloric  acid.  As  it 
yields  a  ready  supply  of  active  oxygen  it  has  the  same  bleaching 
and  germicidal  powers  possessed  by  chlorin-water. 

HCIO         ^         O         -\  HCl 

Tests.— Owing  to  the  constant  presence  of  some  hydrochloric 
acid,  it  yields  a  white  precipitate  uith  silver  nitrate.  It  decolorizes 
litmus  and  indig^o  in  solutions. 

Sodiam  hypochlorite^  NaCIO,  is  known  only  in  the  official  Litjuor 
soda  ckiorat{£^  Labarraque's  solution,  Eau  de  Javelle,  which  con- 
tains NaCl  +  NaClO,  and  is  prepared  by  decomposing  a  solution 
of  calx  chlorata  by  sodium  carbonate,  or  by  passing  chlorin  into 
a  solution  of  caustic  soda:  2NaH0  -+-  2C1  NaCl  +  NaClO  f 
HjO.  It  is  more  permanent  than  chlorin-water,  but  undergoes  a 
change  in  time,  losing  its  chlorin  smell  and  bleaching  power  and 
the  property  of  yielding  chlorin  when  treated  with  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid,  due  to  the  loss  of  its  h>'pochloritc.  On  evaporation, 
sodium  chlorid  is  obtained  and  another  salt  having  the  composi- 
tion NaClOj.  called  sodium  chlorate  : 

3NaaO      -      2NaCI      +      NaClO, 

Sodium  hypochlorite  Sodium  chlorate. 

If  caustic  potash,  KHO,  had  been  used,  then  potassium  hj^x)- 
chloritc  would  have  formed,  changing  to  potassium  chlorate^ 
KCIO,,  a  well-known  .salt  already  referred  to  as  a  source  of 
oxygen. 


B  ROM  IN. 
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BROMIN  (Bromomi. 
Symbol,  Br.     Atomic  weight,  79.96. 

Occurrence. — Though  met  in  smaller  qijantitics  than  chlorin, 
which  it  closely  resembles,  bromin  is  widely  distributed  in  nature. 
In  the  residues  of  evaporation  of  sea  water  bromin  compounds 
of  sodium  and  magnesium  are  found,  and  from  these  the  element 
is  hberated. 

Preparation. — The  reaction  by  which  bromin  is  made  is 
parallel  to  that  used  for  chlorin.  The  bromids  in  sea  salt  are  in 
one  operation  converted  to  hydrobromic  acid,  and  this,  oxidized 
by  manganese  dioxid,  loses  its  hydrogen,  leaving  free  bromin. 


2NaBr 

Soditun  bromid. 


+ 


Na^SO, 

S<nlitm  sulphate. 


+      2HBr 

Hydirobromic  acid. 


2HBr      -H 


H,0 


\      Brj. 


This  process  is  facilitated  by  the  free  chlorin  formed  from  the 
chlorids  present  in  the  salt ;  or  chlorin  may  be  obtained  outside 
and  passed  into  the  brine.  It  decomposes  the  bromids  and  the 
bromin  distils  over. 

Properties. — Physical. — Bromin  is  a  dark,  reddish-brown 
liquid,  opaque  in  thick  layers,  with  a  specific  gravity  of  3.1.  At 
ordinary  temperatures  it  vaporizes  in  red  fumes  of  an  unpleasant 
odor  and  is  highly  irritating  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
nose  and  air-passages.  It  should  be  held  at  arm's  length  in 
handhng.  It  boils  at  60"  C.  (140°  F.)  and  solidifies  at  — 7*^  C 
(19^*  F),  forming  a  dark  cr>*stal.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether, 
and  chloroform.  At  room  temj>erature  it  dissolves  3  per  cent,  m 
water,  making  a  brown-yellow  liquid  with  the  properties  of  bro- 
min. This  solution  is  used  as  a  reagent  under  the  name  of 
Bromin-ivater.  Exposed  to  light  bromin-vvatcr  decomposes, 
forming  hydrobromic  acid.  When  the  water  ah'cady  contains  a 
bromid  in  solution,  the  bromin  dissolves  in  larger  amount,  form- 
ing compounds  that  readily  decompose  and  behave  in  a  manner 
similar  to  free  bromin.  There  is  no  more  free  bromin  in  solution 
than  would  be  the  case  if  water  alone  were  the  solvent,  but  the 
salt  holds  the  bromin  as  the  brown-colored  ion,  Br',  {tribromidioti). 
In  any  reaction  the  bromid-salt  solution  yields  fresh  bromin  to  the 
water  as  fast  as  the  free  bromin  is  removed.  The  ion  Br',  splits 
into  Br'  +■  Br.,  which  is  to  .say,  the  tribromidion  yields  bromidion 
and  neutral  bromin. 

Ohemical. — The  behavior  of  bromin  is  similar  to  that  of  chlorin, 
but  its  activity  is  less.  It  is  a  monad,  combines  with  many  ele- 
ments directly,  and  unites  with  arsenic  with  so  much  avidity  as 
to  evolve  heat  and  light. 
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Medical — Bromin  has  been  given  internally  in  doses  of  i  to  3  Ht 
(0.06-0.18  C.C.),  well  diluted;  externally  as  an  antiseptic  in  1  per 
cent,  lotions,  or  a.s  caustic,  used  pure  or  with  equal  parts  of  alco- 
hol. It  is  imompatibic  with  caustic  alkalies,  arscnites^  ferrous  salts, 
hypophospl rites,  hydriodic  acid,  and  mercurous  salts. 

Toxicology,  —  Symptoms. —  Bromin  vapor  when  inhaled 
causes  symptoms  of  violent  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  air- 
passages,  with  cough,  constriction  of  the  chest,  and  henmptj'^sis. 
It  acts  vigorously  as  a  caustic  on  organic  matter,  producing, 
when  swallowed,  pain  in  tlic  month,  throat,  and  stomach,  with 
eructation  of  the  peculiar  offensi\'e  vapor.  Its  powerful  local 
action  may  bring  on  collapse  in  a  few  hours. 

Fatal  Dose  and  Period. — Very  few  cases  of  death  have  been 
reported.  One  was  caused  by  i  oz.  of  bromin.  In  another  fatal 
case  a  child  often  took  what  was  calculated  to  be  about  2  gr.  of 
bromin.     Fatal  collapse  has  come  on  within  seven  hours. 

Treatment — If  it  has  been  swallowed  complete  evacuation  must 
be  secured  by  emetics  (5  TTj.  of  a  2  per  cent,  solution  of  apomor- 
phin  hydrochlorate)  and  the  stomach-pump.  The  chemical  anti- 
dotes are  protectives,  such  as  raw  eggs,  mucilaginous  drinks 
made  from  starch,  arrow-root,  barley,  rice,  flour,  or  meal.  If 
bromin  has  been  inhaled,  ammonia  vapor  and  steam  must  be 
inhaled  as  antidotes.      For  depression  gix'e  whisky. 

Pofltmortem  Appearances. — A  dark-brown  stain  marks  the  point 
of  local  action;  the  mucous  membrane  is  inflamed,  softened, 
loosened,  or  even  corroded. 

Detection. — The  element  may  be  identified  by  its  color  and 
odor.  If  it  be  present  as  brnmidion  in  a  brnmid,  the  bromin 
must  be  freed  by  adding  a  little  chlorin-water.  The  chlorin 
becomes  chloridion  and  the  bromidion  changes  to  bromin  with 
its  characteristic  brownish  color,  K'Br'  +  CI  —  K*C1'  +  Br.  When 
bromin-water  is  shaken  with  chloroform,  the  latter  takes  up  the 
bromin  and  .separates  it  in  a  brownish-yellow  layer.  Starch- 
water  forms  the  bromid  of  starch,  which  is  of  a  deep  yellow  color, 

"Bromism." — This  name  has  been  given  to  the  poisonous 
effects  of  long-continued  dosing  with  bromids.  The  symptoms 
are  the  fetid  odor  of  bromin  on  the  breath,  mental  dulness.  ner- 
vous depression,  muscular  weakness,  absence  of  sexual  feeling, 
eruptions  of  acne,  buSla;,  and  pustules.  When  pushed  to  the 
extreme,  the  bromids  have  caused  exhaustion  and  fatal  heart 
failure.  A  woman  nineteen  years  of  age,  an  epileptic,  without 
the  sanction  of  a  physician,  increased  the  dose  of  potassium 
bromid  until  she  bccaine  weak,  nervous,  wakeful,  tremulous  in 
all  her  movements,  and  complained  of  loss  of  memor>',  headache, 
and  vertigo.  She  had  fetid  breath,  cor>'za,  and  salivation,  became 
delirious,  had  lobular  pneumonia,  and  died. 

Hydrogen  bromid^  HBr,  is  a  colorless  gas,  readily  soluble  in 
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water,  forming  AcUum  Hydrobromuum  dilutum  (U,  S.  P.).  which 
Is  a  lo  per  cent,  solution  of  hydrogen  bromid,  resembling  hydro- 
chloric acid  in  chemical  properties,  but  medically  liaving  the 
sedative  action  of  bromids.  It  is  given  to  allay  cough  in  doses 
of  30  to  90  m  (1,90-5.70  c.c.)  in  sweetened  water. 

The  bromids  in  general  are  formed  like  the  chlorids  and 
have  similar  properties.  They  are  decomposed  by  chlorin,  set- 
ting free  the  bromm.     Thus  : 


KBr         + 

Potassiunk  bramid . 


CI 


=        KCl         + 

Potassium  cbtorid. 


Br. 


Like  the  chlorids  the  bromids  are  quite  soluble,  except  the 
bromid  of  silver,  the  mercurous  bromid,  and  the  lead  salt,  which 
arc  almost  insoluble. 

Oxyacids. — Three  oxyacids  are  known  and  they  are  more 
permanent  than  the  corresponding  compounds  of  chlorin.  They 
arc  hypobromous  acid,  H  BrO ;  bromic  tuid,  H  BrO^ ;  and  ptr- 
bromic  acid,  HBrO^. 


lODIN  (lodum). 
Symbol,  L     Aiomic  weight,  126.85. 

Occturence. — In  nature  iodin  is  found  combined  with  potas- 
sium, sodium,  calcium,  and  magnesium  in  sea  water,  in  sea  ani- 
mals, and  sea  plants. 

Preparatian. — ^The  ashes  of  the  seaweed  called  kc/p  are 
extracted  with  water,  and  by  evaporation  the  other  salts  cr\'stal- 
lizc  out^  leaving  a  mother  liquor  contiiining  the  iodids.  Chlorin, 
obtained  from  bleaching  powder,  decomposes  the  iodids  and  free 
iodin  di.stils  over. 

Properties.— Physical. — Iodin  deviates  from  bromin  in  the 
same  direction  that  bromin  deviates  from  chlorin  :  Chlorin  is  a 
gas,  bromin  a  liquid,  and  iodin  a  solid.  Its  cr)'stals  are  blue- 
black,  soft,  and  scaly,  having  a  metallic  luster  and  an  unpleasant 
ta-ste.  The  specific  gravity  of  iodin  is  5;  it  melts  at  1I4*^C. 
(237°  I\),  and  boils  at  175°  C.  (347°  F.).  At  all  temperatures 
iodin  gives  off  a  vapor  possessing  a  charactcri-^lic  odor  and  a 
violet  color,  to  which  latter  the  name  of  the  element  is  due 
{iodcs,  violet).  If  a  large  flask,  strongly  heated  by  constant 
turning  over  a  large  flame,  and  a  few  cr\'stals  oi  iodin  be  then 
thrown  in.  a  heavy  vapor  of  a  dark  violet  color  forms.  The  .spe- 
cific gravity  of  this  vapor  is  8.716. 

The  cr>'stals  are  only  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  if  an 
excess  of  iodin  be  left  in  the  bottle,  in  time  a  larger  amount  is 
taken   up,  some  of  it  passing  into  the  state  of  hydriodic  acid 
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(HI)  by  a  decomposition  of  water  similar  to  that  caused  by 
chlorin  and  bromin.  This  hydriodic  acid  assists  in  dissolvinjj 
the  iodin.  If  the  water  contain  an  iodid,  such  as  potassium  iodid, 
much  larger  quantities  of  iodtn  pass  into  solution. 

This  phenomenon,  hkc  a  similar  one  described  under  Bromin, 
is  due  to  the  formation  of  an  easily  decomposed  compound,  in 
which  the  colorless  iodidion  T  of  the  salt  becomes  brown  tri- 
iodidion  I/.  In  using  it,  as  fast  as  the  free  iodin  is  taken  away, 
the  1/  is  broken  up  to  I'  in  the  iodid  and  neutral  iodin  I.j,  which 
replaces  tlie  free  iodin  in  solution.  This  property  is  employed  in 
the  highly  iodinized  medicinal  preparations:  Liquor  iodi  lom- 
positus,  or  Lugol's  solution  ;  ifii^uiufunt  iodi,  or  LugoVs  ointment^ 
and  Tiiictura  iodi  composihi,  or  C/tun/ti//'s  iinrfun. 

Iodin  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  forming  the  dark  red-brown 
tincture  (7  per  cent,  of  iodin).  When  dissolved  in  ether  it  has 
the  same  red-brown  color,  but  in  chloroform,  benzene,  and  car- 
bon disulpliid  its  solutions  are  a  fine  violet  color.  As  carbon 
disulphid  is  a  heavy  colorless  liquid  not  niiscible  with  water,  it 
may  be  used  to  show  tlic  phenomenon  of  separation  by  the  diflcr- 
ence  of  solubility,  which  is  as  i  :  700.  The  brown  solution  of 
iodin  in  water  loses  its  color  when  shnken  with  carbon  disulphid, 
the  disulphid  being  turned  a  deep  violet  and  separating  as  a  bot- 
tom layer.  That  this  applies  only  to  the  clementan,'  iodin  is 
shown  by  adding  potassium  hydroxid  to  the  water  and  shaking 
the  fluids  again.  The  violet  color  disappears  from  the  carbon 
disulphid  as  the  iodin  changes  to  potassium  iodtd  and  passes  into 
its  better  solvent,  the  water.  The  iodin  can  be  again  set  free  by 
adding  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  solution  of  potassium  iodid  and, 
on  agitation,  the  bisulphid  agiiin  turns  violet. 

Chemical. — Clo.sely  akin  to  clilorin  and  bromin  in  its  reactions, 
iodin  is  less  active  than  either.  It  has  feeble  bleaching  and  oxi- 
dizing powers  and  decomposes  water  slowly.  Ozone  forms  a 
union  with  it,  but  oxygen  does  not.  Ammonium  hydroxid  con- 
verts iodin  into  an  explosive,  nitrogen  iodid.  It  is  oxidized  by 
nitric  acid  into  iodic  acid. 

Amyltiin  iodatuiXL,  or  starch  iodid,  is  a  compound  hav^ng 
a  deep-blue  color  and  is  formed  when  a  cold  solution  of  boiled 
starch  is  treated  with  free  iodin.  Although  this  compound  is  a 
precipitate,  yet  as  the  union  is  not  ver\-  strong,  it  has  to  some 
degree  the  chemical  and  medical  properties  of  iodin.  This  char- 
acteristic reaction  is  used  to  detect  both  starch  and  iodin.  Should 
the  indications  be  dotibtful,  the  blue  fluid  may  be  heated,  when 
the  starch  iodid  will  decompose  and  the  brown  color  of  free  iodin 
appear.     When  cooled,  the  blue  compound  is  restored. 

lodids  have  a  resemblance  to  the  chlorids  and  bromids,  and 
are  formed  by  similar  reactions.  All  the  metallic  iodids  are  sol- 
uble, except  those  of  silver,  lead,  and  the  mercurous  salt.     The 
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lead  iodid  is  feebly  soluble.  Chlorin  displaces  iodin  as  it  does 
bromin. 

With  uric  acid,  iodin  combines  to  form  a  colorless  compound. 
This  reaction  is  the  basis  of  a  rapid  method  for  estimating  uric 
acid  in  the  urine^ — RtJumnnns  uricomtttr  (p.  540).  A  compound 
tincture  of  iodin  of  knoun  strength  is  shaken  with  the  urine,  which 
is  added  to  a  graduated  tube  in  measured  volumes  until  the  color 
is  discharged.  A  bottom  layer  of  carbon  disulphid  concentrates 
the  color.  The  amount  of  uric  acid  is  read  off  by  the  marks 
etched  on  the  tube. 

Incompatibles.  — The  al  kalies,  alkaloids,  metallic  salts,  starch, 
tannin,  antf  tuq>entine. 

Toxicology. — By  mistake,  though  rarely,  the  tincture  and 
the  liniment  have  been  taken  internally  with  poisonous  effects. 

Ssrmptoms. — It  acts  as  a  powerful  irritant  upon  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  causing  pain  in  the  mouth,  throat,  and  stomach, 
vomiting  and  purging,  extreme  thirst,  fainting  attacks,  and  col- 
lapse. When  applied  by  surgeons  freely  to  absorbing  surfaces, 
it  may  cause  systemic  disturbances,  such  as  headaclic,  dizziness, 
mental  trouble,  along  with  the  above  gastric  symptoms  brought 
about  indirectly.  Its  elimination  by  the  kidneys  involves  those 
organs  in  inflammation,  which  may  end  in  suppression  of  urine. 
In  an  attempt  at  suicide  a  woman  took  a  ha!f-f;lass  of  the  tincture. 
Nausea  and  burning  pain  in  the  throat  immediately  followed.  A 
quart  of  water  was  given,  but  there  was  no  vomiting  for  an  hour, 
when  a  dark,  thick  fluid  was  ejected,  followed  by  clear  blood. 
In  spite  of  treatment  by  milk  and  starch,  in  a  few  hours  she  had 
abdominal  pains  and  tenderness,  dizziness,  and  syncope.  Pintirc 
recovery'  ensued  in  a  few  da\'s.  The  urine  was  normal.  No 
iodin  could  be  detected  in  the  urine,  saliva,  or  sweat. 

Fatal  Dose. — Death  has  resulted  from  1  fl.  dr.  of  the  tincture, 
containing  less  tlian  2  gr,  of  the  element.  Ten  or  20  gr.  of  the 
solid  would  probably  be  fatal.  Recovery  has  followed  a  dose  of 
I  fl.  oz.  of  the  tincture. 

Fatal  Period. — While  death  has  occurred  in  twenty-four  hours, 
in  cases  of  poisoning  from  external  application  it  will  be  dela}'ed 
for  several  days.  A  boy  eleven  years  of  age  was  poisoned  by 
absoq)tJon  of  iodin  from  a  raw  surface  extending  on  both  legs 
from  the  knees  to  the  feet.  On  the  sixth  day  he  died,  having  suf- 
fered from  suppression  of  urine,  hemorrhagic  stools,  vomiting,  and 
purging.     Iodin  was  found  in  the  vomited  matters. 

Treatment. — Large  drafts  of  tepid  water  will  assist  in  evacu- 
ating the  stomach.  The  antidote  is  starch  in  some  form,  best  given 
in  decoction,  such  as  the  clear  starch  of  the  laundry  or  as  gruels, 
boiled  rice,  or  arrow-root,  given  as  long  as  the  vomited  matters 
have  a  blue  color. 

Postmortem  Appearances. — The  morbid  changes  found  are  such 
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as  attend  gastro-intestinal  irritation,  leading  to  inflammation  and 
excoriation. 

Detection,— By  agitating  organic  matters  or  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  iodin  with  carbon  bisulphid  the  iodin  is  separated,  making 
a  violet-colored  solution.  If  the  iodin  is  combined,  a  very  small 
quantity  of  chloria-watcr  must  be  used  to  Hberate  it.  A  decoction 
of  starch  which  has  been  allowed  to  cool  gives  a  dark-blue  color, 
due  to  the  formation  of  iodid  of  starch.  The  yellow  stains  on  the 
skin  and  lips  are  removable  by  ammonia,  which  would  only  deepen 
the  stain  if  due  to  nitric  acid. 

"lodism." — Excessive  doses  of  iodids  or  the  persistent  use  of 
average  doses  may  induce  the  symptoms  of  *'iodism."  Fatal 
cases  are  rare.  In  a  t\'pical  one  the  patient  was  unusually  sus- 
ceptible, owing  to  the  fact  that  she  was  suffering  from  renal  dis- 
ease and  cardiac  hypertrophy.  She  took  6  gr.  four  times  in  one 
day.  The  face  swelled,  and  acne  and  pemphigus  appeared, 
although  no  more  medicine  was  taken.  In  twenty-four  hours 
the  eruption  involved  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  upper  air- 
passages.  On  the  fourth  day  there  was  bloody  diarrhea.  The 
facial  pemphigus  passed  into  deep  ulcers.  In  eight  days  she  died 
in  collapse. 

Hydrogen  Iodid. — This  is  a  colorless  gas,  having  the  for- 
mula HI,  and,  like  HCl,  dissolves  freely  in  water,  forming  hydri- . 
otiie  ttfiii.  This  acid  closely  resembles  the  hydracids  of  chlorin 
and  bromin.  and  can  be  prepared  by  passing  hydrogen  sulphid 
through  an  aqueous  solution  of  iodin  until  the  latter  is  decolor- 
ized : 

H^S         4-         Ij         =         2HI         +         S. 

Hydrogen  tulphid.  Hydriodic  acid. 

If  allowed  to  stand  in  the  air,  the  colorless  add  becomes  oxi- 
dized, turns  brown,  and  eventually  disappears,  while  crjstals  of 
free  iodin  form. 


4HI 


O, 


=     2H5O 


+     2L 


k 


Syrupus  acidmn  hydriodicum  (U.  S.  R)  contains  i  per  cent, 
absolute  HI.  Dose:  30  to  60  ITl  (1.90-3.80  c.c).  It  is  prepared 
by  the  action  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  tartaric  acitl  upon  potas- 
sium iodid.  It  is  supposed  to  represent  the  medical  powers  of 
iodin  without  causing  gastric  irritation. 

Oxyacids. — The  effect  of  mixing  iodin  with  caustic  soda 
corresponds  to  that  of  mixing  chlorin  with  the  same  hydroxid 
First,  the  hypoioditc.  NalO.  is  farmed  ;  in  a  short  whslc  this 
changes  to  sodium  iodate.  NaIC\  and  .sodium  iodid,  Nal.  The 
acid  from  which  the  iodate  is  derived  is  iodic  acid,  HIO,. 

Iodic  acid  is  a  ver}'  stable,  white  crystalline  sub.stance,  soluble 
in  water  and  imparting  to  it  the  properties  of  a  strong  acid.     It  is 
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odorless  and  has  a  bitter  taste.  It  is  used  as  a  test  for  morphin, 
as  it  yields  its  oxygen  readily  and  is  thus  reduced  to  brown  ele- 
mentary iodin. 

Periodic  acid,  HIO^.  is  formed  when  sodium  iodatc  is  oxidized 
by  the  action  of  chlorin.  Taking  up  i  atom  more  of  chlorin, 
sodium  periodate  is  produced.  From  this  salt  the  acid  can  be 
obtained  as  colorless  crystals,  soluble  in  water  and  decomposable 
by  heat.  In  this  form  it  has  2  molecules  of  water  combined  with 
it,  giving  a  formula  H5IO5. 


FLUORIN. 
SymW,  F.     Atomic  weight,  19.05. 

Occturence. — In  nature  fluorin  exists  in  large  quantities  as 
Jfuorspar,  calcium  fluorid,  CaF^,  and  in  cryolitt\  a  fluorid  of 
aluminium  and  sodium,  Al2Fft(NaF),;.  Like  the  other  halogens, 
fluorin  is  not  found  free  in  nature,  owing  to  its  active  afftnities 
for  many  substances. 

Prepaxation.  —  When  anhydrous  hydrogen  fluorid  is  con- 
verted into  a  conductor  by  dissolving  in  it  calcium  fluorid,  the 
hydrogen  fluorid  is  decomposed  by  the  electric  current,  with 
fluorin  at  the  anode.  Vessels  of  platinum  or  copper  resist  the 
fluorin  fairly  well  and  are  used  instead  of  glass. 

Properties. — Fluorin  is  an  almost  colorless,  faintly  yellow 
gas  with  a  specific  gravity  of  1.265.  It  is  condensed  to  a  liquid 
at  — iS/*^  C.  ( — 304°  F.).  It  combines  with  every  element  except 
oxygen,  and  generally  with  great  energy.  All  sorts  of  hydrogen 
compounds  yield  their  hydrogen  to  it,  with  the  evolution  of 
light  and  heat. 

Hydrogen  Fluorid  (HF). — This  gas  is  preparetl  by  gently 
heating  in  a  lead  disii  a  mixture  of  calcium  fluorid  and  sulphuric 
acid.  If  it  be  covered  with  a  glass  plate  the  glass  is  corroded 
wherever  it  is  exposed.  By  previou.sly  coating  the  glass  with 
wax  and  scratching  with  a  jieedle  through  the  wax  the  gla.ss  may 
be  etched  in  ruled  lines  or  ornamental  figure??.  In  tliis  experi- 
ment aqueous  vapor  mixes  with  the  gas.  When  absolutely  dry 
the  gas  does  not  act  on  glass. 

Hydrofluoric  Acid. — The  gas  dissolved  in  water  becomes  a 
fuming  liquid,  which  can  not  be  kept  in  glass.  Gutta-percha  bot- 
tles, however,  resist  the  action  of  the  acid  and  are  used  as  con- 
tainers. The  reaction  w^th  glass  is  shown  in  the  following 
equation  to  be  a  conversion  of  the  silicic  acid  into  a  gas,  silicon 
fluorid : 


SiO, 

Saicic  acid. 


4HF 

Hydroduuric  acid. 


2H,0         4- 


SiF, 

Silicon  Auurid. 
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Toxicology. — Like  hydrogen  chlorid,  this  gas  is  highly  irri- 
tating when  inhaled,  and  the  liquid  acid  corrodes  the  parts  with 
which  it  comes  in  contact.  The  antidote,  when  inhaled,  is  am- 
monia vapor;  or,  on  the  burned  surfaces,  weak  alkalies  to  neu- 
tralize the  acid. 

THE  CHLORIN  FAMILY  OR  HALOGENS. 

In  a  former  section  a  Ust  of  the  elements  was  given  (see  p,  log), 
arranged,  according  to  a  natural  system,  by  their  numeric  pro- 
gression in  valence  and  atomic  weights.  This  system  W3S  based 
upon  the  observation  that  in  many  cases  elements  that  resemble 
one  another  could  be  grouped  in  triplets,  the  middle  member  of 
which  was  not  only  intermediate  in  properties,  but  also  had  an 
atomic  weight  very  nearly  tiie  mean  of  the  two  extremes.  Thus, 
in  the  order  of  atomic  weights,  CI  ^  35.5,  Br  ^  80,  I  =  127,  the 
mean  is  81.25. 

35-5     +     ^^7       ^       81.25. 
2 

Other  examples  are  P  =  31,  As  =  75,  Sb  =  120,  the  mean  75.5. 
The  calcium  group;  Ca  =40,  Sr  =  87.5,  Ba=  137,  the  mean  is 
88,5. 

The  similarities  of  the  chlorin  group  with  the  gradation  in 
properties  according  to  the  atomic  weights  are  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing summary:  They  are  all  univalent,  all  volatile,  and  all 
form  colored  gases  that  are  pungent  and  irritating.  At  room 
temperature  CI  is  a  gas,  Br  is  a  liquid,  I  a  solid.  Their  boiling- 
points  rise  in  the  same  order  with  their  specific  gravities.  In 
their  chemical  conduct,  their  bleaching  and  disinfectant  powers 
CI  has  the  strongest  afiinities,  Hr  next,  and  I  last;  thus  illustrat- 
ing a  general  principle,  that  in  such  a  group  the  energy  is  in- 
versely as  the  atomic  weight.  The  activity  and  stability  of  their 
hydrogen  acids  follow  the  same  law.  but  the  order  for  the  o.xy- 
gen  acids  is  reversed.  As  for  solubility  in  water,  CI  is  readily 
soluble,  Br  moderately.  I  feebly.  Their  salts  with  metals  (called 
haloid)  cr>'stallize  in  cubes  and  are  among  the  best  germicides 
known.  These  elements  arc  callrd  kaio^tfis  {hah,  sea-salt)  be- 
cause they  are  generated  from  the  sea  :  CI  from  sea-\vater>  Br 
from  sea-salt,  I  from  sea-weed.  Fluorin  is  classei.1  with  the  halo- 
gens, though  there  is  a  wider  step  from  it  to  chlorin  than  there  is 
between  tlie  other  members  of  the  .•series.  It  resembles  tJie  mem- 
bers of  this  group,  however,  more  than  it  dnes  those  of  any  other. 

Facts  like  those  just  stated  might  be  adduced  from  other 
groups,  all  going  to  justify  the  empiric  law  formulated  by  Men- 
delcjeff  that  the  proper tiis  of  (he  elements  arc  a  pcnodie  function 
of  their  atomic  weights  {Menddejcffs  iazv).     As  \'et  no  one  has 
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given  a  satisfactory  explanation  for  these  relationships,  but  they 
are  recognized  as  pointing  to  the  conclusion  that  in  the  closely 
allied  elements  of  a  group  there  is  a  common  constituent.  A 
more  sweeping  generalization  is  that  all  the  elements  arc  species 
or  variations  of  one  primal  stuff  They  are  unmistakably  akin, 
hence  they  probably  have  one  common  ancestry. 


SULPHUR   (Brimstone). 
Symbol  S.     Aiuisiic  weiglu,  32.06. 

Occturence. — In  volcanic  regions,  especially  those  of  Sicily, 
this  element  is  found  free  and  almost  pure.  In  considerable 
amounts  it  is  found  in  its  natural  compounds  I  lie  blendes,  glances, 
pyrites,  and  galena,  in  the  hydrogen  sulphid  of  sulphur  waters, 
and  the  albumin  of  animals. 

Preparation. — Crude  sulphur  «s  melted  by  setting  fire  to  it, 
and  while  liquid  running  it  into  cylindric  molds.  In  this  form  it 
is  called  emtie  brimsttme.  It  is  refined  by  distillation  or  sublima- 
tion and  condensation.  The  vapor  received  into  a  cool  chamber 
is  deposited,  first,  as  small  crystals,  making  the  yellow  powder 
known  as  fioivers  of  sulphur.  As  the  chamber  warms,  the  sul- 
phur condenses  into  a  liquid  at  the  bottom  and  is  drawn  ofif  into 
molds  to  make  roll  sulf^liur. 

Physical  Properties. — The  native  element  is  found  as  elon- 
gated octohedral  crystals  of  a  honey-yeliow  color,  with  a  very 
faint  taste  and  odor.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  hot 
alcohol,  chloroform,  ether,  carbon  bisulphid,  oils,  and  alkaline 
solutions.  It  melts  at  114°  C.  (237.2°  F.)  to  thin  straw-colored 
liquid,  which  becomes  thick  and  brown,  like  molasses,  as  the 
heat  rises  to  160°  C.  (320°  F.);  at  250°  C  (482°  F.)  it  becomes 
dark  red  and  viscid ;  gets  thin  and  yellowish  again  at  340°  C. 
(642°  F.).  until  it  reaches  440°  C.  (824°  F.).  when  it  boifs,  emit- 
ting a  brownish  vapor.  These  phenomena  are  remarkable  excep- 
tions to  the  rule  that  fluids  become  more  mobile  as  the  internal 
friction  is  lessened  by  the  rise  of  temj>erature.  On  cooling,  the 
hot  sulphur  passes  through  the  same  stages  in  the  reverse  order, 
solidifying  as  prismatic  crystals. 

It  is  seen  that  heat  has  a  peculiar  effect  on  the  vapor-density 
of  this  element,  and,  as  the  molecular  weight  is  twice  the  vapor- 
density,  we  can  calculate  the  unusual  variations  in  the  mass  of 
the  molecule.  Near  450°  C.  (842''  I'.),  or  the  boiling-point,  its 
molecular  weight  is  220,  apparently  meaning  a  formula  S,^,  when 
the  atomic  weight  of  S  is  32  ;  but  as  the  temp>erature  ri.scs  the 
molecular  weight  falls  until  at  1000°  C.  (1832°  F.)  it  is  as  low  as 
64,  the  normal  .S.,.  This  is  interpreted  to  mean  that  there  are 
several  allotropic  forms  of  the  vapor.  At  the  highest  density  its 
molecular  weight  is  230,  when  there  must  be  more  than  six  atoms, 
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each  weighing  32.  When  the  molecular  weight  of  dissolved  sul- 
phur is  determined  by  observations  on  the  depression  of  its  freez- 
ing-point, the  number  of  atones  in  the  molecule  is  found  to  be  8, 
Therefore  the  formula  of  its  denser  vapor  is  probably  S^,  and  the 
apparent  modifications  previously  mentioned  are  due  to  varying 
mixtures  of  Sj  and  Sg.  The  8-atom  molecule,  S,,  at  440^  C. 
(824°  F.)  dissociates  at  looo'^  C.  (1832°  F.)  into  4  diatomic 
molecules  4(^3). 

Amorphous  Sulphur. — If  the  melted  suljihurbe  suddenly  cooled 
by  pouring  it  into  cold  water,  it  becomes  a  soft  tenacious  mass 
similar  to  elastic  rubber.  This  condition  is  not  permanent,  for 
in  some  hours  it  changes  into  an  opaque  brittle  mass  of  rhombic 
octahedra.  If  crystallization  occurs  at  temperatures  above  100° 
C.  (212°  F.),  the  sulphur  forms  oblique  prisms,  in  no  way  resem- 
bling the  octahedra.  Sulphur  exists  then  in  two  crystalline,  and 
one  amorphous,  varieties. 

Prismatic  or  MoEoclinic  Sulphur. — This  is  formed  after  fusion 
and  is  an  amber  yellow,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  1.95,  and 
melting  at  120°  C.'(248^  F.). 

Rhombic  octahedral  sulphur  is  found  in  nature  and  results  when 
sulphur  is  deposited  from  solution  in  carbon  bisulphid.  It  has  a 
specific  gravity  of  2.05  and  melts  at  114.5°  ^'  {238°  F.).  On 
exposure  to  the  air  for  several  days  each  monoclinic  prism  ceases 
to  be  transparent  and  splits  into  octahedra. 

Official  Preparations. — Suif^hur  subiimatum,  orjfowers  of  sulphur, 
deposited  from  subliming  the  crude  element,  is  an  impure  prep- 
aration used  externally  in  medicine.  Sulphur  lotum  is  sulphur 
washed  in  water  to  free  it  of  some  of  the  sulphuric  acid  generated 
during  sublimation.  Sulphur  prtriiptfatuju,  /(if  su/phuris,  milk  of 
sulphur,  is  a  white  powder  so  finely  divided  that  the  yellow  color 
is  lost  It  is  prepared  by  dissolving  sulphur  in  water  by  means 
of  lime,  aad  precipitating  with  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  the  most 
active  form  for  medicinal  use.  Dose :  i  to  2  dr.  Unji^uetitum  sul- 
phuris  is  a  30  per  cent,  ointment,  used  as  a  parasiticide  in  skin 
diseases. 

Chemical  Properties. — Siiljihur  when  heated  takes  fire,  burning 
with  a  pale-blue  flame  and  forming  sulphur  dioxid.  As  a  com- 
ponent of  gunpowder  it  generates  the  snnic  gas.  Sulphur  burns 
in  hydrogen  to  form  hydrogen  sulphid.  Like  oxygen,  it  is  at 
times  bivalent  and  can  replace  that  element  to  generate  com- 
pounds resembling  those  of  oxygen.  To  indicate  this,  the  prefix 
thio-  is  u.sed  before  the  name  of  the  oxygen  compound.  Thus, 
CNOH  is  cyanic  acid  and  CNSH  is  thweyanic  acid. 

Sulphur  Group. — A  trinity,  corresponding  to  the  halogens,  is 
formed  by  sulphur,  selenium,  and  tellurium.  They  are  bivalent 
sometimes,  and  sometimes  quadrivalent,  hexavalent,  or  octava- 
lent.     Their  atomic  weights  are:  S,  32;  Se,  79;  Te,  127;  the 
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mean  is  79.5.  The  properties  of  the  last  two  are  similar  to  those 
of  sulphur,  but  vary  in  the  order  of  the  increasing  weights.  They 
form  with  hydrogen,  gases  less  stable  and  with  odors  more  dis- 
agreeable than  hydrogen  sulphid,  W.^.  Their  combustion  results 
in  dioxids,  and  they  form  trioxids  and  acids  like  sulphuric  acid. 

Crystallography. — A  solution  of  sodium  chlorid,  like  that 
of  most  solids,  when  evaporated  to  a  thick  fluid  and  set  aside 
crystallizes — that  is,  the  molecules  of  the  solid  separate  in  reg- 
ular geometric  furm.  The  same  phenomenon  is  observed  when 
vapors  of  iodin  or  of  arsenic  trioxid  and  of  other  substances  solid- 
ify. A  body  is  called  a  crystal  when  it  has  many  sides  or  plane 
surfaces,  more  or  less  symmetric,  intersecdng  at  definite  angles. 
That  there  is  an  internal  structure  is  shown  by  a  tendency  to 
break  with  planes  of  cleavage  corresponding  to  the  external  sur- 
face planes.  A  well-known  example  is  mica.  Crystals  transmit 
heat,  light,  and  electricity  differently  in  different  directions,  owing 
to  this  peculiar  arrangement  of  their  deep-seated  parts.  Perfect 
crystals  are  rare,  because  the  conditions  are  seldom  ideal.  Before 
the  shape  is  symmetrically  developed  another  cr^'stal  may  sep- 
arate, which  is  superimposed  and  therefore  impedes  ttic  growth 
of  the  first  formed.  Still,  as  the  angles  are  well  defined  and  the 
relationship  of  the  faces  preserved,  these  constants  are  sufficient 
data  for  geometry  to  construct  the  ideal  form  of  the  cr}'stal. 
There  are  substances,  Uke  gum,  resin,  and  glass,  which  never 
show  geometric  structure,  and  are  therefore  called  amorplious^ 
or  formless,  These  do  not  break  in  planes  of  cleavage,  but  con- 
duct heat  and  electricity  and  transmit  light  equally  well  in  all 
directions. 

The  crystalline  form  is  a  very  definite  property  which  forces 
itself  upon  our  observation  and  is  as  characteristic  as  the  points 
of  freezing  and  boiling.  It  is  a  valuable  means  of  identification, 
and  is  therefore  classed  among  the  significant  characters  of  a 
substance. 

The  manifold  external  shapes  of  crystals  can  all  be  referred 
to  one  of  six  systems  characterized  by  their  imaginary  axes  and 
planes  of  symmetry. 

I.  The  regular  system  includes  cr>'stals  with  three  equal  imag- 
inary axes  crossing  in  the  center  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 
The  simplest  form  is  the  cube  \  Fig.  39)  w  ilh  the  axes  terminating 
in  the  center  of  the  surfaces,  (l^xamples:  sodium  chlorid  and 
other  haloid  salts.)  If  the  solid  angles  of  the  cube  he  cut  off, 
the  law  of  its  symmetry  is  preserved  and  a  secondar)*  form 
appears,  the  right  (Htahcdron  (Fig.  42).  (Fxamples:  diamond, 
alum,  arsenic  trioxid.)  By  cutting  oflT  the  edges  of  the  octa- 
hedron and  cube  symmetrically  the  third  derivative  is  obtained, 
the  rhombic:  dodccaJudron  (Fig.  40).  (Example:  ganiet.)  The 
regular  tttrahedron  (Fig.  41)  is  obtained  by  cutting  off  tlie  alter- 


Fig.  44- — Double  six-sided       FiG.  45. — Hexagonal  FiC,  46. — Rhombohedron. 

pyramid.  prism. 

3.  The  hexagonal  system  contains  the  forms  referred  to  four 
axes,  three  of  equal  len^h,  inclined  to  60"^  to  each  other,  and  the 
fourth,  of  any  length,  at  right  angles  to  the  other  three.     The 
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fundamental  form  is  the  double  six-sided  pyramid  (Fig.  44). 
Another  form  is  the  hcxa^^omil  prism  which,  combined  with  the 
pyramids,  gives  the  shape  of  the  quartz  crystal  (Fig.  45).  By 
developing  the  alternate  faces  of  the  double  pyramid  the  rhomlut- 
hcdron  is  formed  (Fig.  46),  as  in  calcite  or  Iceland  spar.  (Ex- 
ample: ice.) 

4.  The  orthorh.ombie  system  includes  crystals  that  have  three 
axes  of  unequal  length  intersecting  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 
The  principal  forms  are  the  right  octahedron  or  douNc  four-sided 
pyramid  with  rhombic  base  (Fig.  47)  and  the  right  rhombic  prism. 
(Examples  :  native  sulphur  and  niter.) 

5,  The  monoclinic  and  oblique  syatem  contains  the  crystals  that 
can  be  referred  to  three  axes,  of  equal  or  unequal  length,  two  of 
them  at  right  angles,  and  the  third  at  right  angles  to  one  axis, 
but  inchned  to  the  other.     The  fundamental  form  is  a  double 


Fig.  47.— Octahedron. 


Flc.  48.— Rhombic 
octabedroa. 


Fig.  49. — Double  ob- 
lique octahedron. 


pyramid  with  an  inclined  axis  and  a  rhombic  base  (Fig,  48). 
(Examples:  sulphur  from  fusion,  ferrous  sulphate,  sodium  car- 
bonate, cane  sugar.) 

6.  The  triclinic  system  groups  together  the  cr>'stals  which  can 
be  referred  to  three  axes,  all  inclined  to  one  another  at  angles 
not  right  angles.  These  crystals  arc  the  least  symmetric,  for 
only  the  parallel  and  opposite  faces  are  equal,  as  m  the  donbly 
vbliijue  octahedron  {Vlg.  ^g).  (E-xamples:  potassium  bichromate, 
copper  sulphate.) 

When  a  substance  has  two  definite  forms,  like  sulphur,  it  is 
said  to  be  dimorphous.  These  forms  are  found  to  differ  in  their 
specific  gravities  and  other  properties.  Ver>'  rarely  instances 
occur  of  the  same  substance  forming  crystals  referable  to  three 
different  systems ;  such  substances  are  said  to  be  trimorphous. 
There  are  many  substances  of  different  coniposition  which  crys- 
tallize in  the  same  forms,  and  hence  are  said  to  be  isomorplwus. 
Among  these  there  often  exists  a  certain  correspondence  in  the 
constitution  of  the  molecules,  as  in  the  class  of  salts  of  different 
metals  known  as  almns,  so-called  from  their  resemblance  to  the 

B,  common  alum. 
10 
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Hydrogen  Salphid  (HjS)  {Sulphydric  Acid,    SulphureUd 

Hydrogen). — Occurrence. —  Mineral  springs  of  the  class  known  as 
sulphur  waters  contain  this  gas.  It  is  a  product  of  the  putre- 
factive fermentation  of  protcid  substances,  and  hence  is  found  in 
foul  abscesses  and  in  small  amounts  in  the  flatus  of  the  intestines. 
Preparatioii. — The  most  convenient  method  of  preparation,  and 
the  one  generally  used,  is  that  consisting  in  the  action  of  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  on  ferrous  sulphid.  Hydrochloric  acid  and  antimony 
sulphid  may  also  be  used.  In  coarse  pieces,  the  ferrous  sulphid 
is  put  into  the  usual  hydrogen  generating  flask  (Fig.  26)  and  sul- 
phuric acid  in  the  proportion  of  1  :  6  of  water  (or  hydrochloric 
acid)  is  added  as  required.  A  wash-bottle  containing  water  is 
attached  to  remove  impurities.     Kipp's  apparatus  (Fig.  50)  is  a 
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FlC.  50.— Kipp's  apparatus  for  hydrogen  sulphid,  with  wash-bottles  attached. 

convenient  source  of  the  gas  in  a  regulated  supply.  It  Iras  three 
vessels  superposed  ;  in  a  is  the  sulphuric  acid  which  is  fed  from 
c.  It  rises  until  it  acts  on  the  ferrous  sulphid  in  the  generator  b, 
the  gas  confined  presses  out  the  acid,  which  then  rises  to  «r,  and 
action  ceases  until  the  gas  is  allowed  to  escape  at  the  cock,  when 
the  acid  descends  to  its  first  position.  The  gas  is  washed  in  d, 
and  acts  on  the  metals  in  r. 


FeS        +         H3SO, 

Perrotta  tulpbid.  Sulphiinc  «i:id. 

FeS        +  2HCI 


FeSO,  +         H.^ 

FenxHis  *u1ph*te.  Hydrogen  sulphid. 

FeCl,  4-         H^. 

FertTcras  chiorid. 


Physical  Properties. — Hydrogen  sulphid  is  a  gas  without  color» 
but  having  the  disgusting  odor  and  taste  of  rotten  eggs.     It  is 
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slightly  heavier  than  the  air;  specific  gravity  1. 19.  At  — 74^  C. 
{ — 101.2°  F.)  it  liquefies,  and  at  — 85. 5*^  C.  (  —  122°  F.)  it  freezes 
into  white  crystals.  One  volume  of  water  absorbs  three  of  this 
gas  to  form  a  colorless  solution  having  the  odor  and  chemical 
powers  of  the  giv^  itself.  On  boiling;,  all  the  gas  is  expelled. 
While  this  solution  is  useful  in  the  laboratory,  it  is  not  stable, 
soon  taking  oxygen  from  liie  air,  to  form  water  with  the  deposit 
of  sulphur.  To  prevent  this  deterioration,  the  water  should  first 
be  boiled  to  expel  the  dissolved  oxygen,  and  the  solution  then 
kept  in  weli-filled  and  well-i.tappcrcd  bottles.  This  .solution  is 
sometimes  called  sulpkydrk  acid.  With  ammonia  it  forms  two 
compounds,  ammonium  sulphid,  (NH  J^S,  and  ammonium  sulphy- 
drate.  (NH,)HS. 

Chemical  Properties. — If  delivered  at  a  jet,  hydrogen  sulphid 
burns  with  a  blue  flame,  forming  sulphur  dioxid  and  water; 

H,S         +      /3O         =        SO,        +         H,0. 

An  explosive  mixture  results  when  air  is  added  to  this  hydro- 
gen sulphid.  Soluble  sulphydratcs  or  hydrosutphids  arc  pro- 
duced by  passing  it  into  a  solution  of  an  alkaline  hydroxid: 


KHO         -f- 

PotaMiutn  hydroxid. 


HjS        -        H,0 


-f         KHS 

Potjusium  ttilphydfrnic. 


As  a  Group  Reagent.' — Solutions  of  the  heavy  metals  yield 
^SOlpbids  when  charged  with  hydrogen  sulphid,  and  the  acid  of 
L  the  salt  is  set  free : 


CuSO, 

Coplier  sul{>hatc 


+ 


H^S 


CuS 

C*^>ppcr  sulphid. 


+ 


H^SO, 

Rulphrirk  aciil 


The  sulphids  behave  differently  to  weak  acids  :  When  insolu- 
ble in  them  (as  is  the  case  with  sulphids  of  Pb,  Bi,  Ag,  Hg,  Cu, 
Cd,  As,  Sb,  Au,  Pt,  Sn)  there  is  a  precipitate ;  when  soluble  in 
the  adds  (as  is  the  case  with  sulpliids  »jf  Fe,  Co,  Ni,  Mn,  Zn.  Th, 
Ur)  an  alkaline  solution  may  precipitate  them.  This  latter  class 
is  more  conveniently  precipitated  by  adding  an  alkaline  sulphid, 
such  as  ammonium  sulphid  : 


ZnCI, 

Zinc  chlorid. 


+ 


(NH,),S 

Ammonium  sulphid. 


ZnS 

zinc  «ulphld. 


+ 


2NH«C1 

Ammnnium  chlorid. 


The  metals  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths  form  with 
hydrogen  sulphid  soluble  sulphids  and  make  the  third  analytic 
group  of  metals  not  jirecipitaled  by  hydrogen  sulphid  or  by 
ammonium   sulphid. 

Toxicology. —  If  inhaled  pure,  this  gas  is  immediately  fatal,  and 
even  when  diluted  to  i  per  cent,  it  kills,  though  more  slowly. 
As  a  constituent  of  the  gas  of  privies,  burial  vaults,  sewers,  and 
the  slag  heaps  of  chemical  works,  its  minor  to.xic  symptoms  are 
often  seen.     They  are  nausea,  vomiting,  depression,  giddiness, 
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headache,  labored  breathing,  stupor,  and  coma.  In  laboratories 
it  should  not  be  used  outside  the  fume  chamber.  The  air  con- 
taminated with  it  acts  as  in  insidious  poison,  partly  by  its  power 
of  reducing  the  hemoglobin  of  the  blood-corpuscles,  but  mainly 
as  a  direct  paralyzcr  of  the  nerve  centers  of  the  lungs  and  heart 

Postmortttn  Appittranccs. —  The  bloud  is  liquid  and  dark  brown 
in  color,  from  the  sulphid  of  iron  formed  with  the  red  coloring- 
matter.  A  silver  coin  inserted  into  an  incision  blackens,  even 
before  putreHiction  sets  in. 

TrratmcHt  consists  in  prompt  removal  to  pure  air,  artificial 
respiration,  inhalations  of  oxygen,  warmth  to  the  extremities,  and 
stimulants. 

Dehxtitm. — The  odor  is  perceptible  when  i  part  is  present  in 
10,000  of  air.  This  may  be  cnnfirmcd  by  expo.sing  a  piece  of 
white  filler-paper  soaked  in  solution  of  lead  acetate. 

Sulphur  Dioxid  (S(J,)  {Sulphurous  A nhydrid). — Preparation. 
—When  sulphur  is  burned  in  oxygen  or  in  the  air,  direct  union 
occurs:  S  -h  O2  -^  SO3.  This  method  for  the  generation  of  sul- 
phur dioxid  is  used  for  the  disinfection  of  rooms.  Sulphur  dioxid 
is  formed  when  certain  sulphids.  like  pyrites,  h'eS,  are  roasted  in 
the  air.  as  in  the  first  step  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid. 
One  method  of  generation  convenient  for  the  laborator\'  is  by  the 
action  of  a  strong  acid,  like  hydrochloric,  upon  a  sulphite,  like 
calcium  sulphite,  in  cubes  with  plaster  of  Paris: 

CaSO,     +     2HCI     -     CaCl,     +     H,0     4-     SO3. 

Calcium  sulphite.  CAlcium  chlurid. 

Another  laboratory  method  is  by  heating  strong  sulphuric  acid 
with  copper:  jhLSO^  -r  Cu  -    CuSU,  -  2H3O  +  SOj. 

Pliysical  Properties. — Sulphur  dioxid  is  a  colorless  gas  with  a 
stifling  odor  and  a  persistent  taste,  familiar  in  the  odor  and  taste 
of  the  smoke  of  sulphur  matches.  Its  specific  gravity  is  2.23; 
hence,  it  may  be  collected  by  downward  displacement.  At  room 
temperature  it  is  readily  liquefied  under  three  atmospheres  of 
pressure,  or  under  ordinary  pressure  if  cooled  artificially  by  a 
mixture  of  ice  and  .salt  to  — 10°  C.  (14°  F.).  It  freezes  at  — 75° 
C.  (— 103°  F.).  Compressed  in  siphons  or  sealed  cans  or  sted 
cylinders  it  is  a  market  product. 

Chemical  Properties. — Sulphur  dioxid  does  not  burn  nor  will 
it  support  combustion.  If  a  handful  of  flowers  of  sulphur  be 
thrown  down  a  burning  chimney,  the  fire  will  be  extinguished. 
The  sulphur  takes  fire  and  yields  SOj.  which  smothers  the  flames. 
When  SOj  is  passed  into  solutions  of  metalUc  hydroxids  it  forms 
sulphites  or  bisulphites,  according  to  the  amount  of  hydrogen 
replaced. 

Acidum  Sulphurosum. — Water  dissolves  about  50  times  its  vol- 
ume of  the  gas  at  ordinary  temperatures,  resulting  in  the  official 
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sulphurous  acid,  HjSO^.  It  is  4  colorless  liquid  with  an  acid  reac- 
tion, forming  two  classes  of  salts  represented  by  sodium  sulphite, 
Na2S03,  and  sodium  bisulphite,  NaHSO^.  It  is  a  weak  acid, 
decomposing  by  heat  into   H/ )  f  SOj. 

The  moist  gas  and  eveji  more  the  acid  solution  are  character- 
ized by  their  readiness  to  take  one  more  atom  of  oxygen  from 
substances  rich  in  that  clement.  They  are,  therefore,  called 
powerful  raiiuini^  agtnts,  being  converted  themselves  into  a 
higher  oxygen  compound,  sulphuric  acid : 

SOj      'V       H,0       +       O       =       HjSO,. 

A  striking  exhibition  of  this  reducing  property  is  seen  when 
sulphurous  acid  is  added  to  the  purple  solution  of  potassium 
permanganate.  The  color  is  discharged,  due  to  the  yiekling  of 
oxygen  to  the  H^jSO^,  which  becomes  H.^SO,.  Sulphur  dioxid  is 
also  a  bleaching  agent,  taking  oxygen  from  vegetable  dyes.  This 
may  be  shown  by  burning  sulphur  near  moist  flowers  under  a 
bell  jar.  The  flowors  lose  their  color,  which,  however,  can  be 
partly  restored  by  immersion  in  weak  sulphuric  acid. 

With  powerful  reducing  agents  the  gas  may  give  up  its  oxygen, 
thus  becoming  an  oxidizing  agent : 

4SO2      -      3H,S     -     2H,0     -f     HjSA     +     Sj. 


^      3H,S     - 

Hydrogen  sulphid. 


Pentatbionic  acid. 


Medical  Uses. — Sulphur  dioxid  is  used  as  an  aerial  disinfectant 
vermin-killer.  For  every  10  cubic  feet  4  pounds  of  sulphur 
must  be  burned.  The  sulphur  candle  may  be  used,  or  a  mixture 
of  flowers  of  sulphur  and  turpentine  may  be  fired,  if  supported 
by  bricks  in  a  washtub  containing  water.  As  the  gas  is  irre- 
spirablc,  the  combustion  can  not  be  watched.  The  room  must 
be  kept  tightly  closed  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  aired 
before  being  occupied.  All  bugs,  fleas,  mosquitoes,  and  many 
bacteria  are  destroyed  by  this  means.  Many  fabrics  left  in  such 
an  atmosphere  are  bleached,  and  perishable  foods,  such  as  meats 
and  fruit,  are  made  preservable  for  days.  Acidum  sulf>hurosum 
is  a  parasiticide  for  skiii  di.seases.  It  is  given  internally  to  check 
gastric  fermentation.s.    Dose:  fes.s-j  (2-4  c.c),  largely  diluted. 

Tests. — The  stifling  odor  of  burning  surphur  matches  is  char- 
acteristic of  sulphur  dioxid.  Starch-paper  moistened  with  a  solu- 
tion of  iodic  acid  turns  blue  when  exposed  to  air  containing  l  part 
of  SC\,  in  3000. 

Stilphur  Trioxid  (SO,)  (Sidphunc  Auhrdrid). — Preparation. 
— In  burning  sulphur  most  of  it  becomes  SO3,  but  a  small  quan- 
tity of  misty  substance  is  formed  which  has  the  formula  SO,. 
When  fuming  sulphuric  acid  is  heated  it  decomposes  with  the 
production  of  SO,. 

+         SO, 

Sulphur  trioxid. 


H,S,0;  = 

Pyrotulptturic  acid. 


H,SO, 

Sulphuric  acid. 
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Properties. — Sulphur  trioxid  is  a  transparent  colorless  liquid 
which  freezes  at  16-  C,  (60.8°  F,)  to  a  white  solid.  After  being 
kept  awhile  a  modified  form  is  produced  at  ordinary  temperature, 
forming  white  asbestos-like  crystals.  Tliis  white  solid  dissolves 
in  water  with  a  crackling  sound,  resulting  in  H^SO,  and  evolving 
much  heat.     It  is  used  by  dyers  as  an  oxidizing  agent. 

Sulphuric  Acid  (if^SO,)  {Oil  of  r//r/W).— Occurrence ,— In 
ahiiost  ever\'  technical  process,  this  acid  is  used  at  one  stage  or 
another.  Its  manufacture  is  of  supreme  importance  in  tlie  arts, 
and  illustrates  some  most  interesting  reactions. 

Preparation. — Under  the  demand  for  sulphur  trioxid  in  the 
manufacture  of  artificial  indigo  the  catalyiic  method  has  been 
brought  to  a  point  of  practical  efficiency  and  economy.  The 
theory  is  simplicity  itself:  Hy  heating  in  the  air  ores  of  sulphur 
and  iron  (pyrites)  SO^  is  formed.  This  is  purified,  cooled,  and 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  passed  througli  cylinders  containing 
plates  holding  a  mixture  of  finely  divided  platinum  and  asbestos. 
The  SO3  unites  directly  with  O  to  form  SO,,  which  is  dissolved 
m  some  weak  sulphuric  acid.  It  can  be  obtained  of  any  desired 
strength  from  the  ordinary  sulphuric  acid  to  the  fuming  article. 
Any  ar-senic  in  the  SO3  soon  stops  the  action  of  the  platinum; 
hence  it  is  removed  before  the  gas  enters  the  cylinder.  This 
insures  a  product  which  is  arsenic  free.  As  the  platinum  does  not 
t  filer  into  the  reaction  a  small  amount  serves  to  oxidize  verj'  large 
quantities  of  the  SOj.  It  appears  that  a  union  which  goes  on 
very  slowly  between  SO2  and  oxygen  at  all  limes  is  hastened  to 
a  high  degree  by  cataivsis,  due  to  platinum,  which  facilitates  the 
motion  much  as  a  lubricant  does  in  machinery. 

Lead-fhaniber  Proeess. — Until  recently  this  was  the  most  ac- 
cepted method  of  manufacture.  It  was  based  on  the  principle 
of  burning  S  to  SO.,  mixing  the  gas  with  H/)  and  O  of  the  air, 
and  accelerating  their  union  by  the  aid  of  nitric  acid  and  nitrogen 
oxid.     Thus : 


(1)  2HN03 

-f 

so,     - 

H,SO. 

+ 

N,0, 

(2)    2SO, 

+ 

N,0,     = 

2SO, 

4- 

NP^ 

(3)  SO, 

+ 

H,0     = 

H^O,. 

(4)  NA 

4- 

0,        = 

N,0,. 

The.se  equations  show  how  the  nitrogen  oxids  act  as  go-betweens, 
taking  up  oxygen  from  the  air  and  turning  it  over  to  the  sulphur 
dioxid.  The  sulphur  trioxid  then  joins  with  water  to  make  sul- 
phuric acid. 

The  factory  has  furnaces  for  roasting  sulphur  ores  to  obtain 
SO2.  wlijch  is  conducted  into  a  chamber  for  setthng  its  dust  par- 
ticles.   In  an  adjoining  tower  the  hot  gas  is  cooled  with  a  stream 
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of  dilute  acid  which  is  concentrated  by  evaporation,  and  freed  of 
its  nitrous  contents.  The  gas  passes  into  a  series  of  lead-lined 
chambers  where  it  is  mixed  with  steam  and  the  nitrogen  oxids, 
and  oxidized  to  sulphuric  acid,  falling  to  the  bottom.  The  nitro- 
gen oxids  left  over  are  valuable  and  are  washed  out  by  crude 
sulphuric  acid  in  a  second  tower.  This  nitrous-laden  acid  then 
goes  to  the  cooling  tower  to  render  up  its  nitrogen  oxid  to  the 
fresh  sulphur  dioxid.  The  lead  lining  resists  the  action  of  sul- 
phuric acid  until  it  gets  to  80  per  cent.  acid.  When  further  con- 
centration is  desired,  this  acid  is  evaporated  in  flat  platinum  stills. 

hnf^nritiis  of  the  crude  acid  are  due,  first,  to  the  arsenic  com- 
pountis  volatilized  from  the  roasting  ore ;  second,  to  the  lead 
sulphate  formed  in  the  chambers;  third,  to  the  nitro  compounds 
still  retained  ;  fourdi,  to  particles  of  straw  and  organic  dust  which 
give  it  a  brownish  color.     The  acid  is  purified  b>'  distillation. 

Properties. — Pure,  strong  suljihuric  acid  {Acidtan  sulpliuricum 
(U.  S.)  of  a  specific  gravity  of  1. 84  contains  96  per  cent,  of  real 
acid  (M-jSO^),  and  is  a  colorless,  heavy,  oily  liquid,  not  fuming, 
odorless,  extremely  sour,  combining  actively  with  water,  and 
blackening  or  charring  organic  substances.  It  crystallizes  at 
10.5''  C.  (50.9°  F.),  and  boils  at  n^''  C.  (640.4°  F.).  The  com- 
mercial  oil  of  vitriol  is  ctjlored  light  brown  by  suspended  carbon- 
aceous matter  and  contains  small  amounts  of  dissolved  metals, 
principally  lead  and  arsenic.  VV'hen  added  to  water,  heat  is  given 
out.  If  the  proportion  of  the  mixture  be  3  of  acid  to  1  of  water, 
the  temperature  will  rise  above  100°  C.  (212®  F".),  It  has  the 
propnrrty  of  abstracting  water  from  the  air.  lOO  gr,  under  favor- 
able conditions  absorbing  120  gr.  of  water  in  four  days.  One  of 
the  best  methods  of  drx'ing  gases  is  by  passing  them  through  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid.  This  great  affinity  for  water  explains 
the  charring  action  upon  organic  matter  from  which  it  abstracts 
the  elements  of  water  while  dissolving  all  but  the  black  carbon. 
When  the  concentrated  acid  is  heated  with  zinc,  copper,  or  other 
metals,  the  gas  sulphur  dioxid  is  liberated;  if  the  acid  be  dilute 
then,  if  any  action  occurs,  the  gas  evolved  is  hydrogen. 

NordhmisiH  acid  is  a  form  manufactured  in  Bohemia  and  used 
largely  in  chemical  manufactures.  It  is  a  dark-brown,  heavy, 
oily,  fuming  liquid,  with  a  specific  gravity  of  1.9,  Its  formula  is 
H^jOj.and  it  is  regarded  by  some  as  a  solution  of  SO,  in  HjSO,. 
Two  weaker  forms  are  used  in  medicine,  the  dilute  {Acidnm  sul- 
phuricmn  dilutum^  U.  S.),  of  10  per  cent.,  H^SOi.  and  the  aromatic 
{Acidnm  sulphuricum  txromaticum,  U.  S.),  of  20  per  cent.,  HySO,. 
Dose,  10  to  20  Til  (0.66-1.23  c.c). 

Medical  Uses. — The  concentrated  acid  is  applied  externally  as 
a  powerfully  caustic  in  the  shape  of  Ricord's  paste,  made  with 
powdered  charcoal,  and  Michel's  paste,  made  with  powdered 
asbestos. 
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The  dilute  forms  only  are  used  internally,  as  solvents  for  qui- 
nin,  and  as  a  remedy  for  night  sweats. 

Its  incompatihics  are  the  alkalies ;  alcohol ;  salts  of  barium, 
calcium,  strontium,  lead,  mercury,  silver;  sulphids. 

Monobasic  and  Dibasic  Acids.— The  halogen  acids  have  but  one 
combining  weight  or  atom  of  hydrogen,  as  HCi,  but  the  three 
sulphur  acids,  H^,  H^SO.,,  HjSO,.  have  two,  both  of  which  are 
replaceable  by  metals.  With  a  bivalent  metal,  like  calcium,  but 
one  salt  is  formed,  CaSOj,  the  calcium  replacing  both  hydrogen 
atoms.  As  one  or  botli  of  tliese  hydrogen  atoms  may  be  replaced 
by  a  univalent  metal,  two  different  salts  are  conceivable.  For  ex- 
ample, with  sodium  there  arc  two  possible  reactions ; 

H,SO.      -^-      NaHO      -      NaHSO,      +      HP; 
and 

H^O,      +      2NaH0    =.     NajSO,        +      2HaO. 

Acids,  hkc  hydrochloric,  which  have  but  one  replaceable  hy- 
drogen atom  and  which,  therefore,  react  with  only  one  combining 
weight  of  a  base  to  form  but  one  salt,  as  NaCl,  are  called  uiontt- 
basic. 

Acids,  like  sulphuric,  which  react  cither  with  one  or  with  two 
combining  weights  of  a  base  arc  called  dibasic.  They  have,  as 
a  rule,  but  two  atoms  of  replaceable  hydrogen,  and  when  these 
are  both  replaced  by  a  metal  the  salt  is  called  neiitrai  ax  itonnal. 
Salts  which  have  one  atom  of  metal,  retaining  one  of  hydrogen, 
the  characteristic  component  of  acids,  are  called  acid  salts.  Some- 
times the  two  salts  are  designated  by  the  prefixes  mono-  and  di- 
to  the  name  of  the  metal,  as  NaHSO,,  monosodium  sulphate; 
NajSO,,  disodium  sulphate.  Again,  they  are  called  pritnary  and 
secondary.  Sometimes  they  are  distinguished  by  calling  the  nor- 
mal salt  Na.SO,,  sodium  sulphate;  and  the  acid  salt  NaHSO,, 
bisulphatc. 

Dissociation  of  a  Dibasic  Acid. — Sulj)huric  acid  forms  two  kinds 
of  anions:  (t)  In  concentrated  solution  the  univalent  anion 
(ILSO,y  predominates  :  H^SO,  H"  +  (HSOj':  (2)  when  diluted 
this  breaks  down  ami  dissociates  into  2H'  and  the  bivalent  anion 
(SO,)".  When  the  dilution  is  sufficient  there  is  complete  disso- 
ciation :  H,iSO;  2II'  i  (SO,)".  If  an  acid  is  tirrtX'.  like  carbonic 
acid,  HjCO,,  stage  (1)  prevails  through  all  dilutions,  the  second 
hydrogen  ion  dissociating  to  only  a  slight  degree.  The  solution 
of  its  acid  salt,  MHA  (where  M  is  any  univalent  metal  and  A  a 
dibasic  acid),  forms  the  ions  M'  and  (HA)',  the  group  (HA)' 
scarcely  breaking  itp  at  all.  As  there  is  little  or  no  hydrion  there 
is  a  ver>'  slight  acid  reaction,  and  the  so-called  acid  salt  behaves 
like  a  neutral  salt;  it  may  even  be  alkaline  in  reaction,  as  is 
NaHCO,.  When  the  acid  is  strong,  like  sulphuric  acid,  dissocia- 
tion is  probably  complete  into  2H*  and  A".     On  dissolving  its 
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acid  salt  MHA  the  (HA)'  at  first  formed  undergoes  further  dis- 
sociation into  the  ions  H'  and  A",  and  the  solution  finally  con- 
tains the  three  ions.  H'.in  relatively  large  amount,  M*.  and  A". 
The  abundant  hydrion  gives  it  the  properties  of  an  acid. 

Toxicology. — As  there  arc  few  processes  in  the  arts  that  do  not 
use  at  some  stage  the  oil  of  vitriol,  it  can  be  liad  at  any  chemist's. 
It  is  used  for  cleansing  metals  as  a  household  article.  In  countries 
where  the  law  makes  it  difficult  to  purchase  the  arsenic  or  alka- 
loidal  poisons,  the  ease  with  which  sulphuric  acid  can  be  procured 
makes  it  a  very  common  poison  in  use  by  the  poorer  classes  for 
suicidal  purposes.  It  is  rarely  given  in  food  for  homicidal  pur- 
poses, because  it  betrays  the  poisoner  by  the  altered  appearance 
of  the  charred  food,  by  the  stains  on  the  clothing,  lips,  and  tongue, 
by  the  fiery  taste,  and  by  the  characteristic  symptoms.  It  has 
been  given  to  young  children  and  even  to  adults  in  the  form  of 
medicine,  taken,  as  disagreeable  doses  usually  are,  from  a  spoon 
back  of  the  tongue,  so  as  to  avoid  tasting- 
Poisoning  has  occurred  from  the  accidental  substitution  of 
sulphuric  acid  for  oils,  syrup,  or  glycerin.  It  has  been  poured 
into  the  ear.  given  by  enema,  and  even  injected  into  the  vagina. 

Local  External  Effects. — Malicious  persons  resort  to  sulphuric 
acid  to  disfigure  the  face  or  ruin  the  clothes  by  throwing  a  quantity 
of  it  at  the  hated  person.  Occasionally  in  chemical  laboratories, 
while  experimenting  with  it,  flasks  containing  it  will  burst  and  the 
contents  be  dashed  into  the  face  of  the  experimenter.  If  it  strike 
the  eye,  blindness  may  result.  In  contact  with  the  skin  it  causes 
great  agony  and  a  lasting  scar.  Instant  action  is  necessary  to 
prevent  these  serious  effects.  Water  must  be  applied  freely,  the 
whole  face  immersed  in  a  basin  of  it  or  held  under  a  running  tap, 
and  the  eyes  opened  under  the  water,  A  paste  of  sodium  bicar- 
bonate or  a  piece  of  soap  will  help  to  neutralize  the  residual  acid 
at  the  burned  points.  The  burn  may  be  treated  afterward  w^ith 
linimcntuin  catcis.  It  is  a  common  accident  in  the  laboratoiy  for 
the  acid  to  fall  upon  the  clothing.  If  not  promptly  touched  with 
ammonia  or  some  alkaline  solution,  the  spot  turns  red  and  soon 
becomes  rotten, 

SvfHptoms. — On  the  instant  of  contact  with  the  mouth  there  is 
intense  pain,  extending  down  the  throat  and  gullet  to  the  pit  of 
the  stomach,  along  the  track  of  the  acid.  The  tongue  swells  until 
it  fills  the  mouth,  and  is  covered  with  a  white  coating;  later,  it 
may  be  a  corroded  and  shapeless  mass. 

The  .saliva  flows  profusely,  but  can  not  be  swallowed  without 
pain,  owing  to  the  pharyngeal  inflammation.  Gasping  and  a 
hoarse  voice  denote  that  some  of  the  acid  has  touched  the  larynx 
and  caused  spasmodic  closure  of  the  glottis. 

The  thirst  is  extreme,  and  is  accompanied  by  persistent  retch- 
ing and  vomiting.     The  ejected  matter  is  ver>'  sour  and  slimy, 
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often  bloody,  and  loaded  with  portions  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  gullet  and  stomach.  The  face  has  an  agonized  expression, 
the  eyes  look  hollow,  the  nose  is  pinched  and  cold,  the  skin 
clammy,  the  pulse  feeble,  the  breathing  difficult,  and  the  extrem- 
ities are  convulsed.  The  case  may  end  fatally  in  a  few  hours  or 
after  several  days  by  asphyxia,  stupor,  or  convulsions.  When 
perforation  of  the  stomach  is  caused  by  rapid  solution  of  its  walls, 
the  sy*mptoms  of  fatal  collapse  rapidly  develop  and  death  is  com- 
paratively painless.  When  death  is  not  so  sudden,  and  the  inflam- 
matory symptoms  subside,  the  unfortunate  one  has  a  lingering 
death  of  starvation  from  stricture  of  the  gullet  or  of  the  pylorus, 
and  an  incurable  dyspepsia  due  to  destruction  of  the  coats  of  the 
stomach. 

Fatai  Dose. — The  smallest  fatal  dose  reported  as  given  to  an 
adult  is  60  gr.  {^.^  gm.).  Death  ensued  in  a  child  of  one  year 
after  20  drops.  It  is  difficult  to  state  the  minimum  limit  of  fatal- 
ity, owing  to  the  fact  that  much  depends  on  the  part  touched  by 
the  acid  and  much  on  the  amount  of  food  present  in  the  stomach. 
Even  the  smallest  amount  would  be  permanently  injurious  if  it 
reached  the  gullet,  causing  narrowing  of  the  food-channel.  Few, 
if  any,  infants  survive  this  poison,  and  of  the  adult  cases,  the 
mortality'  is  two-thirds. 

Fatal  Period. — ^In  the  infant  quick  inspiratory  effort  sometimes 
carries  the  poison  into  the  larynx,  and  immediate  death  may  ensue 
from  spasmodic  closure  of  the  glottis.  The  shortest  period 
recorded  for  the  adult  is  one  hour.  Most  cases  die  within 
twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours;  some  die  from  sequels  after 
weeks,  months,  or  years. 

Trvatmint. — Three  objects  are  to  be  kept  in  view:  First, 
prompt  neutnilization  of  the  acid;  second,  weakening  by  dilution; 
third,  relief  of  the  aspliyxia,  which  sometimes  threatens  life  im- 
mediately. For  neutralization,  magnesia  and  chalk  are  the  best, 
but  in  an  emergency  soap-suds,  whiting,  or  wall-plaster  (an  impure 
calcium  carbonate)  will  serve  the  puq>ose.  Weak  alkaline  solu- 
tions of  sodium  or  potessium  carbonate  maybe  used  with  caution, 
as  great  distress,  if  not  injury,  to  the  weakened  walls  is  possible 
from  the  stomach  distention  due  to  the  liberation  of  large  quan- 
tities of  carbon  dioxid  gas,  AH  the  antidotes  must  be  given 
suspended  or  dissolved  in  large  quantities  of  water  or  milk.  In 
the  absence  of  a  neutralizing  antidote  water  alone  must  be  used 
immediately  and  in  large  drafts,  followed  by  raw  eggs.  Should 
symptoms  of  asphyxia  appear  as  a  result  of  lar^'ngeal  implication, 
then  tracheotomy  or  intubation  must  be  resorted  to  at  once. 
Morphin  may  be  given  hypodermically  to  relievo  pain,  and  nu- 
tritive enemata  to  support  life.  The  sequels — perforation,  col- 
lapse, contraction  of  the  gullet,  gastritis,  and  impaired  digestion — 
must  be  treated  by  a[)propriate  measures  as  the  occasion  requires. 
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Postmortem  Appearances, — ^Thc  primary  pathologic  changes 
found  when  death  occurs  within  a  few  days  arc  those  of  acute 
disorganization  of  the  structures  of  the  mouth,  gullet,  stomach, 
and  neighboring  parts.  The  lips  and  tongue  are  softened  and 
eroded ;  the  throat  and  gullet,  whitish  or  gray  m  color,  the  first 
eflfect  of  the  acid  on  mucous  surfaces  being  to  coat  them  with  a 
white  paint  of  altered  secretion  and  membrane ;  the  stomach  is 
brown  red,  due  to  imbibition  of  altered  hematin.  or  black  from 
charring,  its  mucous  lining  loose  in  shreds  or  patches,  the  folds 
large  and  deep  from  swelling,  sometimes  softened  so  as  to  tear 
under  gentle  manipulation;  the  peritoneum  maybe  blackened 
from  perforation  ;  tlie  duodenum,  red  and  thickened. 

The  sciondnry  patlnologic  changes,  seen  when  death  follows 
after  several  weeks  of  chronic  illness  from  some  of  the  sequels, 
arc  ulceration  of  the  gullet  and  contraction  of  its  caliber  from 
scars ;  the  stomach  is  stripped  of  mucous  membrane,  partly  or 
wholly  red,  its  capacity  much  reduced  by  contraction,  its  walls 
thickened  and  adherent  to  neighboring  parts. 

Tests. — Acid  yVj^A^Thefree  acid,  in  common  with  other  acids, 
reddens  litmu;*,  turns  cocliineal  yellow,  and  decolorizes  red  phe- 
nolphthalein. 

Barium  Chlorid  Test. — It  is  customary  to  test  for  sulphuric 
acid  and  the  soluble  sulphates  by  first  acidulating  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  to  prevent  a  precipitate  being  produced  by  the  salts 
of  certain  other  acids,  such  as  carbonic,  phosphoric,  and  oxalic, 
and  then  adding  a  solution  of  barium  chlorid,  which  throws  dovin 
the  white  barium  sulphate.  This  reaction  occurs  in  the  sense  of 
the  following  equation : 


H*„  SO,"     +     Ba",  Cy 

Ions,  loD*. 


2H-,  cr 

luOt. 


+     BaSO^ 

Molecules. 


As  fast  as  the  barium  ions  are  neutralized  by  the  sulphanion, 
the  molecules  of  insoluble  barium  sulphate  are  formed  and,  not 
dissociating,  are  thrown  down.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the 
principle :  If  we  mix  solutions  of  acids,  bases,  and  salts,  any  of 
whose  ions  are  capable  of  uniting  to  form  an  insoluble  compound, 
such  compound  is  formed  and  precipitated. 

Charring  Test. — When  sulphuric  acid  is  applied  undiluted  to 
white  paper  it  darkens,  and  if  gently  heated  chars  the  paper ; 
even  if  largely  diluted,  by  heating  the  paper  so  as  not  to  scorch 
it,  the  water  evaporates  and  the  acid  will  reach  the  charring- 
point.     In  some  degree  this  property  is  shared  by  hydrochloric 

cid. 

r_s    ^^^'^^^^**  ^^^f' — ^  ^^^V  o^  the  free  acid  will  turn  the  alkaloid 

'"veratrin  yellow,  and  finally  an  unchanging  crimson.     When  the 

free  acid  is  very  dilute,  a  fragment  of  veratrin  is  dissolved  in  it  by 

the  aid  of  heat,  and  the  colorless  solution  when  evaporated  to 
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dryness  in  a  water-bath  leaves  a  residue  having  a  crimson  edge, 
which  persists  after  many  hours. 

Detection. — When  the  acid  j^cts  upon  the  clothing  by  acci- 
dental dropping,  by  expectoration,  or  by  vomiting,  detection  is 
comparatively  easy.  The  strong  acid  will  leave  upon  black  cloth 
a  damp  spot  which  is  at  first  red  and  afterward  dirty  brown  and 
rotten.  If  the  cloth  be  colored  with  indigo-bliic,  there  will  be  no 
red  stain;  if  with  logwood  and  matider,  the  stain  will  be  yellow. 
The  stain  left  by  the  dilute  acid  is  also  red,  but  the  spot  dries  out 
and  is  not  corroded.  White  linen  or  cotton  will  be  blackened 
and  eroded. 

After  many  months  or  even  years  the  acid  may  be  detected  in 
the  spot  by  cutting  out  the  piece,  boiling  it  in  i  or  2  com  (20- 
40  drops)  of  distilled  water,  filtering,  and  testing  with  barium 
chlorid.  A  control  experiment  should  be  conducted  simulta- 
neously with  a  piece  of  the  unstained  cloth.  Woolen  textures 
often  naturally  contain  sulphates,  but  if  free  sulphuric  acid  be 
present,  the  stain  will  turn  blue  litmus-paper  red,  will  taste  sour, 
and  respond  to  the  veratrin  test.  When  some  of  the  acid  gets 
upon  the  lips,  face,  or  hands,  ami  is  not  instantly  wiped  or  washed 
awa\-,  the  burned  spot  does  not  blister,  but  turns  brown,  whereas 
with  nitric  acid  it  would  stain  yellow,  and  with  muriatic  aciil  there 
would  be  no  stain  whatever.  The  corroded  skin  soon  sloughs, 
and  the  wound  fills  up  by  granulation,  leaving  a  permanent  scar. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  free  acid  is  very  rarely  found  in  the 
stomach  after  death  and  "  the  chemical  detection  of  a  poisoning 
by  nitric  or  sulphuric  acid  is,  as  a  rule,  impos.sible,"  yet  in  the 
majority'  of  cases  detection  is  rendered  sure  bj'  a  study  of  the 
surroundings,  the  characteristic  pathologic  effects,  and  the  stains. 
Sometimes  it  happens  that  these  are  not  conclusive,  and  appeal 
must  be  taken  to  a  quantitaiivc  amxlysis.  The  gastric  secretions 
and  the  food  always  contain  some  sulphates  ;  others,  such  as 
magnesium  sulphate,  may  have  been  given  as  a  medicine.  It  is, 
therefore,  neccssar\''  to  estimate  the  total  quantity  of  sulphates 
present  and  judge  if  the  amount  be  greater  tlian  normal,  and  if 
it  can  be  accounted  for  in  any  other  way  than  by  the  administra- 
tion of  the  acid  itself  The  mineral  acids  are  usually  separated 
from  organic  matter  by  digesting  tlie  mixture  in  distilled  water 
for  several  hours.  An  acid  reaction  with  litmus  would  point  to 
free  acid,  and  the  degree  of  acidity  could  be  determined  by 
allowing  the  suspended  matter  to  subside  and  then  titrating  a 
tlefinite  portion  with  decinormal  sodium  hydroxid.  using  phe- 
nolphthalein  as  an  indicator.  Some  degree  of  acidity  must  be 
expected  of  the  gastric  contents  from  the  presence  <if  natural 
acids — hydrochloric,  lactic,  acetic,  or  butyric.  The  normal  amount 
is  so  slight — not  more  than  0.3  per  cent. — that  any  considerable 
showing  of  acid  would  be  very  significant 
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To  get  the  free  sulphuric  acid  apart  from  free  hydrochloric  or 
butyric  acids  and  separated  from  the  sulphates  and  phospliates, 
the  watery  extract  above  referred  to  should  be  evaporated  to 
dr>'ness  and  treated  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  alcohol  and 
ether.  This  mixture  will  separate  the  free  sulphuric  and  phos- 
phoric acids.  By  precipitation  with  acidified  barium  chlorid  and 
weighing  the  dried  precipitate  of  barium  sulphate  the  amount  of 
free  sulphuric  acid  can  be  ascertained.  The  total  quantity  of  the 
free  acid  and  that  combined  as  sulphates  may  be  calculated  by 
precipitation  with  barium  chlorid  from  a  definite  fraction  of  the 
liquid  containing  a  small  amount  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  heated 
to  boiling.  The  liquid  should  be  decanted,  the  precipitate  washed, 
collected  on  a  filter,  dried,  and  weighed.  One  hundred  parts  of 
the  barium  sulphate  precipitated  represent  42  parts  of  absolute 
sulphuric  acid  (H^SO^),  or  34.3  parts  of  sulphuric  aiihydrid  (SO3). 
By  comparing  the  result  with  the  small  amount  of  sulphuric 
acid  ordinarily  present  in  a  mixed  meal  (not  more  than  0.6  gm. 
or  10  gr),  the  fact  of  excess  can  be  made  out. 

The  tissues  rarely  show  free  sulphuric  acid,  owing  to  its  reac- 
tion with  the  phosphates.  It  forms  sulphates  with  the  bases  and 
liberates  the  phosphoric  acid.  If  the  extract  made  with  alcohol 
and  ether,  as  stated  above,  when  treated  with  ammonium  molyb- 
date,  should  }ield  a  yellow  precipitate,  this  would  be  an  indica- 
tion that  free  sulphuric  acid  had  been  present,  unless  it  could  be 
shown  that  free  pliosphoric  acid  had  been  given. 

As  the  proportion  of  sulphates  normally  present  in  the  urine 
varies  with  the  individual,  and  in  the  same  person  changes  from 
day  to  day,  no  forensic  importance  is  to  be  attached  to  the 
analysis  of  the  urine. 

Oxyacids  of  Sulphur. — The  compounds  of  sulphur  with 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  are  as  follows : 


Hyposulphurous  acid,  MjSj03, 
Hydrosulphurous  acid.  HjSjOi, 
Sulphurous  acid,  HjSOj, 
Sulphuric  acid,  HjS04, 
Pyrosulphuric  acid,  HjSjO;, 


Pcrsulphuric  acid,  H.jSjOg, 
Dithionic  acid.  lf.,S20rt, 
Trithionic  acid,  H.,S.i(.\, 
Tetrathionic  acid,  HjSjOj, 
Pentathionic  add,  HjS^O^. 


The  acids  sulphurous,  sulphuric,  pyrosulphuric  (Nordhausen), 
and  hyposulphurous  are  of  importance,  but  little  is  as  yet  known 
concerning  the  others. 

Hsrposulphurous  Acid  (H,S,,0;4)  (77rwj////>/!//r/r).— This  acid  is 
known  only  in  metallic  combination  as  sodium  hyposulphite, 
NajSjOj  +  5  H.O.  or  potassium  hyposulphite  KjSjOa -f  5 H jO. 
These  salts  have  the  power  of  dissolving  the  silver  salts  which 
have  escaped  the  action  of  light,  they  are  largely  used,  under  the 
name  hypo,  for  fi.xing  the  image  in  photography.     Sodium  hypo- 
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sulphite  is  prepared  by  passing  sulpliur  dioxid  into  a   mixture 
of  sodium  sulphid  and  caustic  soda.     Thus: 


2Na,S 


2NaHO 


4SOj     =     HjO     -f     sNajSjOj. 


SaJlNIUM, 

Symbol,  Se.     Atuwic  weight,  79.2. 


TELLURIUM. 

Symbol,  Tc.     Atomic  weight,  1 27, 


These  are  very  rare  substances  found  in  small  quantities. 
They  are  closely  allied  to  sulphur,  being  divalent,  having  several 
crystalline  forms,  uniting  with  oxygen  to  form  anhydrids  like  SOj 
and  SOj,  which,  with  water  forms  -ohs  and  -/t  acids,  H^jSeOj  and 
HjSeO,,  and  H^TeO,  and  H^TcO^,  analogous  to  H3SO3  and 
HjSOj.  With  hydrogen  they  form  gases,  HjSe  and  HjTe,  which 
resemble  H^S  in  their  mode  of  formation,  their  disgusting  odor, 
and  their  reaction  with  metallic  solutions. 


COMPOUNDS  OF  NITROGEN  AND  OXYGEN. 

Nitric  Acid  (HNO,i)  {Aqita  Fortis). — Occurrence. — Nitric  acid 
is  not  found  free  in  nature.  As  the  result  of  the  oxidation  of 
nitrogenous  animal  matter  potassium  and  sodium  nitrate  are 
widely  disseminated,  especially  in  guano  deposits.  The  nitrates 
arc  also  to  be  found  in  traces  in  rain-water  and  in  the  surface 
wells  of  towns. 

Preparation. — Either  potassium  or  sodium  nitrate  will  yield 
nitric  acid  when  distilled  with  sulphuric  acid.  Though  nitric  acid 
is  the  stronger  acid,  yet,  owing  to  its  volatility,  it  gives  place  to 
sulphuric  acid,  which  is  non-volatile.  This  is  according  to  a 
general  law:  that,  given  the  materials  to  form  a  volatile  com- 
pound, it  is  always  formed  and  passes  off  in  vapor. 

NaNO,     +     H,SO,     -     NaHSO,     +     HNO,. 

Sodium  nitrate.  Monosotlium  fulphate. 

Physical  Properties. — Pure  nitric  acid  is  a  colorless  liquid,  boil- 
ing at  86^  C.  (186.8°  F.).  and  solidifying  at  —47°  C.  (— 52.6° 
F.).  The  commercial  article  is  yellow  and  of  two  different 
strengths:  sint^ie  ai/tai /orf is,  specific  gravity  1.25,  containing  39 
per  cent,  of  H  NO,,  and  double  ag u a  fortis,  spGC\f\c  gravity  14, 
with  64  per  cent,  of  HNO,. 

Chemical  Properties. — Nitric  acid  takes  rank  with  the  strong- 
est acids  because  it  dissociates  hydrion  to  a  great  degree.  For 
the  same  reason  its  conductivity  as  an  electrolyte  is  high.  It 
attacks  and  dissolves  all  the  metals  except  gold  and  the  plat- 
iniun  family.  Its  neutral  salts,  the  nitrates,  are  all  soluble  in 
water.  The  compound  formed  with  albumin  is  in.soluble.  Nitric 
add  does  not  keep  pure  long,  the  sunlight  alone  having  power  to 
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decompose  it  into  oxygen,  water,  and  lower  nitrogen  oxids  of  a 

yellow  color. 


211  NO,        =        NjO,        +        H,0 

Kitrogcn  tctrojiid. 


+ 


o. 


Most  of  the  value  of  nitric  acid  chemically  is  due  to  this  insta- 
bility, which  it  shares  with  ozone  and  hydrogen  dioxid.  In  the 
presence  of  substances  that  can  be  oxidized,  this  power  is  exerted 
to  a  marked  extent,  red  fumes  of  lower  oxids  arising.  In  its 
reaction  with  metal'^  the  hydrogen  is  not  always  hberaled,  but  is 
taken  up  by  the  oxyj^en  to  form  water,  thus  causing  the  forma- 
tion of  the  reddish  nitrous  fumes.  It  is  a  monobasic  acid  disso- 
ciating into  H*  +  (NO3)'  and  yielding  but  one  class  of  salts,  such 
as  Na-  (NO3)'. 

Tflchuical  Uses. — Metal  workers  use  this  add  for  etching  and 
for  cleansing  preparatory  to  gilding  and  lacquering.  Of  late 
years  it  has  had  a  great  extension  of  employment  in  various 
organic  nitro-compounds,  such  as  gun-cotton,  celluloid,  nitro- 
glycerin, dynamite,  and  picric  acid.  Dyers,  hatters,  and  chemists 
have  need  for  it. 

Medical  Uses. — It  is  used  in  medicine  as  a  valued  caustic  only 
under  the  official  name  AcUfifm  niincum,  of  specific  gravity  1.4?, 
containing  68  per  cent,  HNO,.  On  prolonged  exposure  to 
light  and  air  the  lower  oxids  of  nitrogen  are  developed  and  im- 
part a  yellow  color.  It  is  then  called  nitrosonitric  or  fuming  aciii, 
useful  as  a  reagent  for  biliary  coloring-matter  in  Gmelin's  test  As 
an  escharotic  it  corrodes  organic  matter  by  oxidation,  not  by  car- 
bonizing, as  sulphuric  acid  does.  Animal  matter  is  turned  a  deep 
yellow,  the  color  of  picric  acid.  Albumin  is  coagulated  by  it.  and 
if  the  acid  l^  strong,  the  white  congulum  turns  the  characteristic 
yellow.  It  gives  promptly  the  acid  reaction  with  litmus  and  other 
color  indicators. 

Acidnm  nitricum  dilntmn  (U.  S.\  specific  gravity  i  .059,  con- 
taining 10  per  CL-nt.  HNO,,  is  the  only  form  suited  for  inter- 
nal adnunistration.  The  dose  is  5-1$  ITL  (0.33-1  cc),  largely 
diluted. 

Incompatibles. — Alkalies  and  alkaline  earths  and  their  carbo- 
nates, calomel,  and  other  mercurous  salts. 

Toxicology. — .Although  widely  used  in  the  arts,  this  acid  fig- 
ures as  a  poison  much  less  fi-cc|ucntly  than  does  sulphuric  acid. 
History  shows  that  most  of  Ihc  cases  are  suicidal,  and  when  the 
intent  is  homicitlal,  the  victim  is  either  a  child  or  an  adult  ren- 
dered unconscious  by  sleep  or  drunkenness.  It  would  not  be 
possible  to  give  it  in  food  or  medicine  without  detection. 

Sytnphnfts. — There  is  no  important  difference  from  the  symp- 
toms produced  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  already  described  (p.  1 53), 
with  the  exception  of  the  color  of  the  mouth  and  lips,  which,  witJi 
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nitric  acid,  is  intensely  yellow,  though  at  first  the  parts  are  blanched 
and  white.  There  arc  intense  pain,  vomiting,  tliirst,  and  great 
depression.  Eructations  of  jja.s  are  frequent  and  distressing,  due 
to  its  direct  development  by  the  action  of  the  acid  on  organic 
substances. 

Fatal  Dose, — Three  fluidrams  by  the  mouth  in  adults  have  de- 
stroyed life,  but  a  much  smaller  quantity  would  suffice  to  cause 
fatal  suflTocation  from  spasmodic  closure  if  it  were  to  enter  the 
lar>'nx,  as  it  is  likely  to  do  in  children. 

Fatal  Pt'riod. — The  average  duration  of  Hfe  is  about  twenty- 
four  hours  ;  the  shortest  time  reported  in  the  case  of  an  adult 
was  an  hour  and  three-quarters,  while  a  case  is  recorded  of  an 
infant  who  died  in  a  few  minutes.  In  some  cases  death  has  been 
delayed  for  weeks,  months,  or  years,  the  remote  effects  of  the 
poison  then  proving  fatal. 

Triaimcnt. — The  extraordinary  energy  and  rapidity  of  action 
of  nitric  acid  make  it  difficult  lo  administer  antidotes  with  suffi- 
cient promptness  to  be  of  much  help.  It  is  always  advisable  to 
use  chalk,  whiting,  magnesia  in  milk,  soapsuds,  and  eggs  as  anti- 
dotes, with  the  liope  of  neutralizing  some  free  acid.  The  method 
is  the  same  as  for  sulphuric  acid  and  for  the  corrosive  acids  gen- 
erally. In  all  there  is  instant  local  death  of  parts  struck  by  the 
poison,  rapidly  followed  b)'  inflammation  of  surrounding  viscera. 
Our  antidotes  can  not  restore  the  tissues  to  health,  nor  can  they 
diffiise  into  distant  parts  fast  enough  to  be  of  much  avail.  The 
symptoms  must  be  treated  on  general  principles  as  they  appear. 

Postmorttvt  Appearances. — AH  the  parts  to  which  the  acid  is 
applied  present  the  various  marks  of  erosion — in  places  harden- 
ing and  tliickening,  in  others  ulceration  and  sloughing,  general 
pulpiness,  slireddy  mucous  surfaces  denuded  of  membrane,  and 
perforations  of  the  gullet,  the  stomach,  or  the  intestine.  The 
most  characteristic  pathologic  change  is  the  permanent  citron- 
yellow  or  orange-brown  color  of  the  tissues  acted  on. 

Testa. — Kvcn  when  verv'  largely  diluted — that  is,  to  0.2  per 
cent, — the  acid  reddens  litmus.  (See  Tests  for  Free  Mineral 
Acids,  p.  130). 

Copper  Test. — Poured  upon  slips  of  copi:>er  and  gently  heated, 
eflfervescence  occurs  and  red-brown  vapors  arise  that  redden  moist 
litmus-paper.  If  the  amount  of  nitric  acid  be  smail,  the  color  of 
the  fumes  may  not  be  noticed,  and  a  more  delicate  test  Is  required. 
By  holding  in  the  vapors  a  piece  of  paper  moistened  with  potas- 
sium iodid  anfl  starch  paste,  a  blue  color  develops. 

fhiicin  Test. — U|)on  a  cr>'slal  of  brucin  a  drop  of  nitric  acid 
strikes  a  blood-red  color;  upon  morphin  an  orange  hue.  with 
orange-colored  fumes. 

Ferrous  Sulphate  Test. — Upon  a  white  porcelain  surface  put  a 
few  drops  of  the  suspected  liquid,  a  drop  of  sulphuric  add,  and  a 
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crystal  of  ferrous  sulphate;  the  crystal  turns  dark  green,  and 
finally  brown.  Even  the  combined  acid  in  nitrates  yields  the 
same  proof  with  any  of  the  above  tests,  provided  pure  sulphuric 
acid  is  first  used  to  free  the  nitric  acid.  If  eg^^s  have  Ixjen  given 
as  an  antidote,  the  nitric  acid  must  be  taken  from  the  albumin  by 
means  of  a  solution  of  potassium  carbonate;  the  resulting  soluble 
nitrate  can  then  be  treated  by  equal  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  and 
water  before  appi\'in<:j  tlie  above  tests. 

Detection. — On  inspection  the  stains  left  on  the  cloth in-^^  \\ill 
be  fiuind  dry  and  partakin-,^  of  the  same  citron-yellow  chan<^e 
found  on  the  skin  or  other  animal  tissue  touched  by  this  acid. 
The  yellow  stain  produced  by  tincture  of  iodin  is  discharged  by 
potassium  hydroxid  or  by  ammonia-water,  but  the  nitric-acid 
stain  is  indelible;  ammonia  and  the  alkalies  only  intensify  it  to 
an  orange  hue.  If  the  piece  of  stained  cloth  be  boiled  in  some 
distilled  water,  litmus-paper  will  reveal  the  aciil  reaction.  W'lien 
the  acid  liquid  is  neutralized  with  j>otassium  carbonate,  filtered 
and  evaporated  to  dryness,  crystals  of  potassium  nitrate  form. 
When  these  crystals  are  dissolved  in  water  and  a  drop  of  pure 
sulphuric  acid  is  added,  the  nitric  acid  is  set  free  and  strikes  a 
blood-red  color  v^th  briictn,  or  yields  ruddy  fumes  with  copper 
turnings,  or  respomls  to  the  ferrous-sulphate  test  for  nitric  acid. 

If  the  vomitcil  matters  be  decidedly  acid,  the  acidity  should  be 
measured  by  titration  with  dccinormat  solution  of  sodium  \\y- 
droxid.  The  resulting  sodium  nitrate  can  then  be  tested  by 
treating  with  sulphuric  acid  and  applying  any  of  the  tests  abo\c 
mentioned. 

As  nitrates  are  not  constituents  of  ordinary  food  or  of  iJic  ani- 
mal tissues,  it  is  proof  enough  if  these  be  found  in  any  amount 
above  a  trace.  It  is  not  necessar}'  to  make  a  quantitative  anal- 
ysis. The  vomited  matters  or  the  tissues  should  be  extracted 
with  bailing  distilled  water  and  potassium  carbonate,  and  then 
filtered.  Crystals  of  potassium  nitrate  arc  obtained  on  evapora- 
tion which  respond  to  all  the  tests  given  above  for  nitrates. 

Fumes  of  Nitric  Acid. — The  t:manalions  of  nitric  acid  are  a 
mixture  of  nitric  acid  vapor  with  various  lower  oxids,  all  of  them 
offensive  and  irritating  to  the  air-passages.  In  the  manufactures 
mentioned  above  as  making  u.sc  of  this  acid  these  vapors  may  do 
great  harm  if  the  processes  be  not  carried  on  in  closed  vessels 
and  the  noxious  fumes  passed  into  milk  of  lime.  The  habitual 
breatlnng  of  air  containing  only  a  small  amount  frcquenti)'  leads 
to  severe  chronic  bronchitis  with  general  impairment  of  health. 
In  the  annals  of  toxicology  cases  of  acute  poisoning  are  reported 
from  chemists  suddenly  inhaling  the  fumes  rising  when  a  carboy 
of  the  acid  has  been  accidentally  broken.  The  .symptoms  are  like 
those  of  capillary  bronchitis. 

In  fatal  cases  there  is  found  usually  congestion  of  the  larynx, 
II 
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trachea,  and  bronchial  lubes,  and  sometimes  edema  of  the  lungs 
or  effusion  of  bloud.  Although  the  effects  appear  to  be  mainly 
those  of  direct  irritation,  some  cases  show  inllaniinator>'  changes 
in  the  hninj;  of  tlie  right  auricle.  Acute  cases  should  be  treated 
b\'  fresh  air  and  inhahitions  of  ether  to  relieve  the  sense  of  con- 
stricti'in. 

Nitromtiriatic  Acid  {Acitium  Nitrohydrtuhhriatm,  U.  S.).=- 
By  mixing  i  part  of  nitric  and  3  parts  of  hydrochloric  acid  the 
commercial  otfua  rcgia  is  prepared.  This  is  an  unstable  liquid, 
cvolvinj^  free  chlorin  and  otlicr  gases,  and  eventually  becoming 
much  weaker  than  wiien  first  made.  The  nitric  acid  oxidizes  the 
hydrochloric,  taking  its  hydrogen  to  form  water  and  liberating 
chlorin  and  nitric  oxid : 

HCl     +     HNO3     =     CI      '      NO,     +     H,0. 

The  nascent  chlorin  will  act  on  gold  and  platinum,  forming 
soluble  chlorids.  It  dissolves  all  the  metals,  including;  tjold  and 
platinum,  and  oxidizes  iotlin,  phosphorus,  and  sulphur.  It  coagu- 
lates albumin,  turns  it  yellow,  and  finally  dissolves  it,  as  il  does 
alt  vegetable  and  animal  substances,  with  the  production  of 
ruddy  fumes. 

Aiidum  Nitrohydrocltloricum  Dilutuvi  (U.  S.). — Dose,  5-8  TH 
(0.30-0.50  c.c).  While  the  dilute  acid  is  given  internal  1\'  as  a  medi- 
cine, the  concentrated  acid  is  an  exceedinglj'  corrosive  (joison,  the 
symptoms  and  postmortem  appearances  of  which  dififer  from  those 
of  nitric  acid  in  degree  only.  The  antidotes  are  the  same  as  for 
the  other  mineral  acids. 

NITROGEN  OXIDS. 

In  nature  certain  low  organisms,  such  as  grow  on  the  roots  of 
leguminous  plants,  have  the  power  of  uniting  the  nitrogen  and 
oxygen  of  the  air,  enriching  the  soil  with  nitrates.  Hy  passing 
streams  of  electric  sparks  tlirough  the  air  an  acrid  smel!  is  per- 
ceived and  red  vapors  arise.  These  are  nitrogen  trioxid  and 
tetroxid,  and  when  washed  down  with  alkaline  fluids,  nitrites  and 
nitrates  arc  formed.  Jn  another  place,  as  ilkisirating  the  law  of 
multiple  proportions,  the  following  five  compounds  have  been 
mentioned : 

Nilrngen  penloxid,  or  nitric  anhydrid ,    .    ,    .  ^»^»- 

Nitrt>gcn  tptrtixid,  or  liy|MinitrM    atid NOj  or  N,Oj. 

Nitrogen  tm>xi<U  or  niiriW-v  anhydjritl    ...        ^^r 

Nitro;.;en  dioxid,  or  niiric  oxid NO  or  N,0,. 

Nitrogen  monoxid,  nilmuH  oxid,  or  laughing  gas N,0. 

Nitrogen  pentoxid,  N.O.,  {anhydrous  nitric  acid),  can  be 
prepared  by  removing  water  from  2  molecules  of  nitric  acid, 
HaNjOfi,  which  then  becomes  NjO,.     Nothing  will  ser\'e  but  the 
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most  powerful  dehydrating  substance,  phosphorus  pentoxid,  PjOj. 
The  mixture  distilled  yields  tlie  nitric  anhydrtd  as  a  white  crystal- 
line substance.  This  easily  decomposes  by  reversing  the  process 
by  which  it  was  made,  taking  up  the  elements  of  water. 

NA     +     HjO     -     H,NA  or  2HNO,. 

Nitrogen  Dioxid  (N.O,,)  {Nitric  Oxid\—\\.  has  been  stated 
that  a  number  nf  lower  oxids,  reduction  products,  are  formed  by 
the  action  of  UNO;,  on  copper  or  other  metals.  They  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  conccntr.ition  of  the  acid,  the  nature  of  the  metal, 
and  the  temperature.  The  one  yielded  niont  easily  when  copper 
clippings  are  used  as  the  metal  is  NO  or  NjO^  The  reaction  is 
as  follows : 


3C1' 


8MNO, 


=     3Cu(NOA 

Copper  iiitriitc. 


4-      NA      ^ 

Nttrogen  diuxid. 


4H,0. 


The  first  brown  vapors  are  made  colorless  in  passing  through 
the  pneumatic  trough.  This  colorless  gas,  NjOa,  is  feebly  solu- 
ble. It  neither  burns  nor  supports  combustion.  If  collected  in 
a  bell  jar  and  oxygen  admitted,  there  is  instant  union,  with  the 


Fl«:.  51.— Apparitvis  for  gcncraiing  nnrogen  dioxid. 

formation  of  reddish-brown  nitrogen  tetroxid  :  NjOj  4-  O,  ^  NjO,. 
This  red  gas  is  dissolved  by  the  water  which  rises  in  tlie  jar  as 
the  volume  of  the  residual  gas  diminishes.  Nitrogen  dioxid  is 
taken  up  by  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate,  which  turns  dark  brown 
(see  Tests  for  Nitric  Arid.  p.  160). 

Nitrogen  Tetroxid  (N.p<)  {Nitrogen  Pcroxid,  Hyponitric 
Acid). — The  brown-red  fumes  formed  by  the  union  of  N/),  with 
oxygen  in  the  air  can  be  condensed  to  a  yellow  liquid  which 
loses  color  with  an  accompanying  decline  of  temperature.  It 
solidifies  at  — 12°  C.  ( — 10.4'^  K)  into  cnloriess  crystaLs.  A  study 
of  the  vapor-density  shows  that  the  dark -red  gas  at  IOO°  C. 
(212*^  F.)   has  the  formula    NO^,   but  the  almost  colorless  gas 
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below  o°C.  (32°  F.)  has  the  formula  N,0^  or  2(N0,).  At  in- 
termediate temperatures  the  gas  is  a  mixture  of  the  two  forms. 
As  staled  above,  it  is  the  final  product  of  electrical  liischarL^es  in 
tliL-  air;  and  dissolved  in  water  it  decomposes  into  nitric  and 
nitrous  acids. 


NA         +  H,(>         =         HNO,         f  HNO, 

NiiriL  uLiil.  Nitrous  acid. 

Toxicology. — In  the  manufacture  of  ^ujn-cotton,  oil  of  vitriol, 
oxalic  acid,  nitrobenzol,  picric  acid,  and  in  metal  working  and 
gilding,  the  deoxidized  nitric  acid  is  the  source  of  offensive,  irri- 
tatiiig.  and,  when  very  strong,  deadly  vapors,  of  which  the  cliicf 
constituent  is  nitrogen  telro.xid.  Workmen  breathing  it  habitu- 
ally sutler  from  chronic  bronchitis  with  cough,  suffocative  attacks, 
d)suria,  and  delirium.     These  svmploms  may  culminate  in  death. 

Nitrous  Acid  (HN(X). — On  reducing  potassium  nitrate  with 
lead  a  salt  is  formed  having  less  oxygen :  potassium  nitrite. 


KNO, 

Nitrate. 


i- 


Pb 


KNO2 

Nuritc. 


+ 


PbO. 


By  carefully  heating  KNO,  it  loses  oxygen,  yielding  the  nitrite: 

2KNC),         -         (),  \  2KNCV 

The  nitrite  being  soluble  can  be  removed  by  water  from  the 
insoluble  lead  oxid.  The  acid,  as  such,  can  not  be  liberated  from 
this  salt  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  too  unstable  at 
ordinary  temperature,  but  bnnsnish  vapors  arise  of  nitrogeu  trioxui, 
NjOj,  sometimes  called  nitrous  auhydnti,  which  dec<*ni poses  into 
NOj  -f  NO.  It  condenses  to  a  dark  indigo-blue  liquid  which 
boils  at  0°  C.  (32°  F.)and  solidifies  at  —82''  C.  (—115.6''  F.). 
This  brown  gas  passed  into  water  forms  a  blue  solution  contain- 
ing some  nitrous  acid,  but  soon  decomposes  into  nitrogen  monoxid 
and  nitric  acid. 


3IINO,      -       2NO       +       HNO, 

Nitrous  aciil.  N it roireti  monoxid.  Nitric  acid. 


-f 


H,0. 


Tests  for  Nitrites. — Salts  having  the  ion  (NO.)'  give  the  same 
brown  reaction  with  ferrous  sulphate  as  tfiat  referred  to  among 
the  tests  for  nitric  acitt ;  but  wlien  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  the 
nitrites  are  peculiar  in  yielding  the  brown  vapors  of  NjO^.  Nitrites 
deoxidize  and  decolorize  instantly  the  purple  solution  of  potas- 
sium permanganate. 

Nitrogen  Monoxid  ( N„0)  {Nitrous  OAiii^fMii^hing  Gas  "). — 
Preparation.— Hy  gradually  iieating  ammonium  nitrate  to  250°  C. 
(4.S2"  V.)  in  a  retort,  the  cr\'stals  melt  and  easily  decompo.se, 
water  being  formeil  and  a  permanent  gas  generated  capable  of 
being  collected  over  hot  water. 


NH.NO, 

Ammonium  nitrate. 


NjO 

Nitron*  ujtid. 


2H,0. 
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To  purify  the  product  for  inhalation  the  gas  should  b^  passed 
through  warm  solutions  of  sodium  hydroxid  and  ferrous 
sulphate. 

Properties. — Nitrous  oxid  is  a  colorless  gas  with  a  sweetish 
odor  and  taste ;  it  is  soluble  in  an  equal  volume  of  water  and  readily 
liquefied  by  pressure.  Tlie  liquid  is  a  useful  refrigerating  agent. 
Nitrous  oxid  does  not  burn,  but  yields  oxygen  to  burning  sub- 
stances, supporting  the  combustion  of  carbon  and  phosphorus 
almost  as  well  as  oxygen,  It  does  not  part  with  its  oxygen  to 
burning  sulphur  when  the  flame  is  small,  but  when  large  forms 
SOj  just  as  would  oxygen.  It  does  not  break  up  and  give  oxygen 
to  the  boily  at  the  living  temperature. 

Physiologic  Effect. — Nitrous  r»xid  gets  tlie  name  laughing  gas 
from  the  gay  intoxication  first  caused  by  inhaling  it.  When 
pushed  be)'ond  tjiis  hysteric  stage,  tlie  effects  are  tiiose  of  a  tran- 
sient narcotic. 

Toxicology. — As  the  organism  does  not  have  the  power  to 
utilize  the  oxygen  in  this  gas  when  it  is  inhaled,  along  with  anes- 
thesia some  asphyxia  is  produced,  which  in  healthy  subjects  can 
be  borne  long  enough  tor  sliort  operations,  such  as  tooth  extrac- 
tion. To  prolong  its  effects  with  safety,  oxygen  must  be  mixed 
with  it  Very  rarely  its  administration  has  been  f.ilal  ;  some 
heart  weakness  is  responsible  for  this  result  in  most  cases, 

Hyponitroas  Acid  (  UNO). — This  substance  can  be  obtained 
in  white  cr\'stalline  scales  which  reailily  explode,  owing  to  tlieir 
instability.  Dissolved  in  water,  it  soon  evolves  the  gas  nitrogen 
monoxid,  NjO.  Sodium  hyponitrite  is  a  permanent  salt  made  by 
the  reduction  of  sodium  nitrite  with  metallic  sodium  in  amalgam: 

NaNO,      +-     2Na      •      H,0     -     NaNO     +     2NaHO. 

Sodium  nitrito.  Sodium  hyponitrite. 


PHOSPHORUS. 

Symbol,  P.      Alonjjt  weight,  31. 

Occurretice. — ^This  element  is  not  found  free  in  nature,  occur- 
ring in  combination  mainly  as  phosphates  in  various  minerals  of 
the  soil  and  in  tlie  structure  of  plants  and  animals.  It  was  first 
discovered  as  a  constituent  of  luiinan  urine. 

Preparation. — I'hosphorus  is  made  from  bone-ash.  Ca.,(PO,)j, 
by  heating  it  with  carbon  and  saml  in  an  electric  furnace.  This 
reduces  the  bone  phosphate  of  calcium  to  elementary  phosphorus, 
which  is  distilled  and  run  into  molds  under  warm  water  to  make 
stick  phosphorus. 


2Ca,(PO,)3 

Calcium  phosfihatc 


loC 


-  6SiO»   -   loCO 

Silkon  A^.xvA. 


\    6CaSiOj  +  4P. 

Calcium  *ilicate. 


Properties. — The  ordinary  crystalline  or  ivaxy  form  usually 
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occurs  in  translucent  cylinders  which  cut  like  wax,  and  when 
kept  under  water  turn  yellow  and  become  coated  witli  a  thin 
white  crust.  As  it  oxidizes  in  the  air  it  should  be  kept  under 
water  that  has  been  well  boiled  to  expel  dissolved  oxygen.  It 
takes  fire  at  50*^'  C.  (122'^  F,),  a  temperature  easily  reached  by 
friction  between  the  fingers,  hence  the  caution  tn  handle  it  with 
forceps.  If  it  should  take  fire  in  the  hand,  tt  will  burn  scvercl)', 
and  at  the  same  time  more  or  less  of  the  poison  will  be  absorbed. 
The  poison  in  the  burn  should  be  made  inert  by  a  lotion  of  chlo- 
rated  soda  or  a  paste  of  chlorated  liinc. 

It  has  the  odor  and  taste  of  garlic,  is  very  sparingly  soluble 
in  water,  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  glycerin,  but  freely  so  in 
carbon  bisulphid,  almond  oil.  and  ether.  Under  water  at  44.5°  C. 
(m*^  F.)  it  melts  to  an  oily  fluid,  which  can  be  run  into  cv'lindric 
molds.  Exposed  to  the  air.  white  fumes  of  its  lower  oxid  arc 
evolved,  and  in  the  dark  emit  a  feeble  light,  Bhuk  and  ivhite 
phosphorus  are  modifications  of  no  practical  importance. 

Red  or  amorphous  phos/*hi>rus  is  an  allotropic  form,  made  by 
heating  the  ordinary  form  in  a  closed  vessel  without  air  for  thirty- 
six  hours.  It  is  a  red-brown  powder,  insoluble  in  the  above  fluids, 
which  docs  not  oxidize  in  air.  is  not  luminous,  need  not  be  kept 
under  water,  and  requires  a  much  higher  temperature  to  inflame 
it  than  does  the  waxy  ftjrm.  It  does  not  take  fire  unless  heated 
to  280°  C.  (536*^  F.).  Tire  pure  nid  phosphorus  is  not  poisonous, 
but  the  commercial  article  sometimes  contains  as  much  as  0.6 
per  cent,  of  the  waxy,  poisonous  form. 

The  Imifir  maf</ti's  commonly  sold  are  tipped  with  waxy  or 
poisonous  phosphorus  mixed  with  potassium  chlorate,  sand,  and 
glue,  but  the  '*  sti/i'ty-f//aU/t"  is  tipped  with  potassium  chlorate 
and  antimony  sulphid  without  phosphorus.  In  order  to  light  the 
"  safet>'-match  "  it  must  be  rubbed  upon  the  side  of  the  contain- 
ing box,  which  is  covered  with  a  thin  coat  of  red  or  non-poison- 
ous phosphorus,  mixed  with  sizing. 

There  is  some  resemblance  between  nitrogen  and  phosphorus 
in  their  corresponding  compoutids  with  hydrogen,  both  forming 
gaseous  compounds,  NH^jand  PH^;  with  oxygen,  K./.\,  NM^  and 
VJ\.  V.,Oy  Like  nitric  acid,  HNO3,  there  is  a  metaphosphoric 
acid.  HPOj. 

The  molecular  weight  of  phosphorus  is  124.  which  is  four 
times  the  atomic  weight  31  ;  hence  there  must  be  four  atoms  in 
it>  molecule. 

Pharmaceutic  Preparations. — Phosphorus  is  usually  given 
in  a  pill-mass  with  cocoa-butter  or  some  other  excipient  and  coated 
with  sugar  or  gelatin  to  prevent  oxidation.  The  presence  of  the 
free  phosphorus  can  be  shown  by  cutting  the  pill  open  and  ex- 
posing the  mass  to  gentle  heat  in  the  dark.  It  should  "  phos- 
phoresce " — /'.  <■.,  emit  light.     Oiatm  phosphoratvm  is  a  solution 
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in  almond  oil  of  i  per  cent,  strength.  Spiritus  phosphori  is  a 
solution  in  absolute  alcohol  of  about  O.I  per  cent  strength.  An 
(tlurcal  solution  is  also  used. 

Toxicology. — As  a  constituent  of  the  tissues  and  fluids  of 
the  human  body,  it  is  found  largely  in  the  bones  as  calcium  phos- 
phate and  in  the  nervous  centers  as  a  compound  with  fat  and 
albumin.  Ever  since  it  was  first  used  to  tip  lucifer  matches  its 
poisonous  properties  have  been  known  ;  indeed,  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe  it  has  been  the  favorite  rat  poison.  While  the  other 
active  poisons  are  guarded  b\'  law  from  general  distribution,  this 
one  is  easily  obtained  as  the  heads  of  matches  and  as  "  rat -paste," 
which  contains  from  i  to  4  per  cent,  of  pliosphorus  mixed  with 
oil.  flour,  sugar,  and  coloring-malter.'  It  is  rarely  used  by  homi- 
cides, but  frequently  by  suicides,  and  sometimes  children  igno- 
rantly  eat  the  paste  or  suck  the  heads  of  matclies.  More  than 
half  the  death  cases  arc  children.  Of  the  adults,  nearly  all  are 
suicidal,  a  few  only  being  accidental  and  none  criminal.  In  spite 
of  the  garlicky  taste  and  smell,  it  could  be  given  in  coffee,  the 
more  easily  if  at  the  same  meal  onions  or  garlic  had  been  eaten. 

Symptoms. — If  the  phosphorus  be  taken  in  lumps,  the  eftect  is 
not  proportionate  to  the  weight.  To  be  fully  effectual  it  must 
be  dissolved  or  finely  divided,  as  it  is  in  the  rat-pastes  and  pill- 
masses. 

The  cases  of  poisoning  are  often  referred  by  their  symptoms 
to  one  of  the  three  classes  established  by  the  researches  of  Tar- 
dieu — a  common  form,  showing  symptoms  of  local  irritation  and 
jaundice  ;  a  hemorrhagic  form  like  scurvy,  in  which  jaundice  and 
effusions  of  hlnod  occur ;  and  a  nervous  form,  in  which  jaundice 
is  accompanied  by  creeping  sensations,  cramps,  drowsiness,  delir- 
ium, and  convulsions. 

Nearly  90  per  cent,  of  the  cases  suffer  from  luutc  irritation 
followed  by  jatindiie  ami  profound  blood  changes.  Complaint  is 
made  that  the  substance  taken  had  the  taste  and  odor  of  garlic. 
Sometimes  violent  pain  in  the  throat,  gullet,  and  stomach  is  e.K- 
perienced  immediately,  accompanied  by  vomiting  and  purging. 
The  breath  is  phosphorescent,  and  the  ejected  matters  may  be 
bloody,  garlicky  in  odor,  and  emit  light  when  stirred  in  a  shallow 
dish.  In  a  large  number  of  cases  there  is  an  interval  of  several 
hours  between  the  taking  of  the  poison  and  any  symptom  what- 
ever. 

Death  from  collapse  may  come  at  this  early  stage,  but  usually 
the  irritation  abates  and  jaundice  sets  in  after  a  period  of  com- 
parative comfort.     This  quiet  inter\'al  usuall\-  lasts  from  two  to 

'  Ceittr's  Pat  ami  Pootk  Exttrminator  contains  2. 1 3  percent  of  phosphorus, 
and  though  the  biiver  is  a.ssured  by  the  label  that  it  is  "  not  puisonous,'"  2  fatal  ca'.ps 
have  h>een  reported  from  taking  it.  Parian  and  Co.  s  I'rrmin  F.Jttrrmimitor  has  04 
pw  cent  of  free  phosphorus. 
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three  days»  but  It  may  be  only  one  day  in  length  or  be  prolonged 
for  several  weeks.  The  jaundice  portends  more  or  less  profound 
blood  clumgiS.  In  addition  to  the  general  effects  wrought  by  the 
biliary  matters  in  the  circulation,  there  will  be  the  loxic  symp- 
toms, caused  by  the  presence  of  phosphorus  derivatives.  Given 
in  detail,  there  will  be  yellowness  of  skin  and  conjunctiva  and 
tenderness  over  the  liver,  with  an  increased  area  of  hepatic  diil- 
ness.  Headache,  Insomnia,  and  itching  eruptions  of  the  skin  are 
common.  The  urine  is  saflTroii-yellow  or  olive-green  in  color  from 
the  presence  of  bile-pigmeiiLs.  scanty,  albuminoys,  bloody,  con- 
taining tube-casts  and  occasionally  leucin  anrl  tyrosin.  h^xtrenie 
weakness  culminating  in  heart  Jajiutr  is  a  characteristic  due  to 
the  degenerations  of  the  muscular  tissue,  including  the  heart. 
These  stormy  signs  soon  culminate  in  delirium,  cunvulsiuns, 
coma,  syncoije,  and  death. 

In  a  certain  projxirtion  of  cases,  not  necessarily  fatal,  the  toxic 
effects  on  the  bluod  and  its  vessels  are  made  conspicuous  by  the 
liimorrhat:^€s  which  accompany  the  jaundice.  Blood  may  be 
effused  under  the  skin  in  spots  or  pass  out  by  one  or  more  of 
the  mucous  channels.  Hemorrhage  has  occurred  from  the  nose, 
mouth,  bowels,  kidnexs.  and  bladder  all  at  once.  Women  will 
have  uterine  hemorrhage,  and  if  pregnant,  will  abort,  with  alarm- 
ing flooding.  Anemia  and  exhaustion  reach  an  extrenic  stage. 
and  delirium  ending  in  dealli  may  supervene  after  months  have 
elapsed  since  the  administration  of  the  j:oison,  Kven  when  the 
ilirect  influence  of  the  pojson  has  passed  away  and  life  is  no 
longer  threatened,  there  may  be  persistent  debility  and  local 
palsies. 

The  rarest  form  of  acute  poisoning  is  that  in  which  the  tunvits 
pht/tominti  are  the  most  conspicuous.  This  form  is  likely  to 
occur  when  the  case  is  one  of  inhalation  of  fatal  quantities  of 
phosphorus  vapor.  In  the  preparation  of  **  rat-paste  "  or  in  the 
making  of  matches  the  materials  may  be  accidentally  heated  so 
as  suddenly  to  evolve  targe  quantities  of  phospliorus  \apor.  The 
eflects  are  niinting  attacks,  succeeded  by  profound  prostration 
with  extreme  muscular  weakness. 

Kmphasi.s  must  be  laid  upon  the  variety  of  symptoms.  ]>erniit- 
ling  of  many  different  clinical  pictures,  and  also  upon  their  insid- 
ous  development.  There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  at  one  time 
many  cases  were  incorrectly  diagnosed  .js  actite  \ellu\v  atroph\- 
of  the  liver.  This  is  not  sur[iri.sing.  as  the  history  of  the  case 
after  the  liver  symptoms  appear  is  the  same  as  in  acute  yellow 
atrophy,  even  to  the  contraction  of  the  organ  itself  In  a  very 
small  proportion  o^  ca.ses  surviving  a  week  jaundice  does  not 
occur.  Casper  reports  a  case  that  lived  for  twelve  hours,  the 
f>nl>'  marked  symptoms  being  one  act  of  vomiting  and  a  gar- 
licky odor  of  the  breath,  which  was  luminous  in  the  dark. 
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West  reported  a  case  of  uiuisual  delay  in  the  supervention  of 
fatal  jaundice.  A  woman  of  fifty-lwo  took  pliosphorus  rat-poison. 
Within  fifteen  minutes  she  had  burning  in  mouth  and  abdominal 
pain.  Kmulics  and  turi>enline  were  jjiven.  In  twelve  days  she 
was  considered  well,  h'oiir  weeks  later  jaundice  set  in,  with  great 
depression,  black  vomit,  and  pains  in  the  head,  back,  and  legs. 
In  six  days  she  died.  Tlie  autopsy  revealed  a  lar^e,  firm,  pale 
)cllow.  and  fatty  liver. 

Fatal  Dose. — In  the  treatment  of  nervous  diseases  the  usual 
dose  is  -'j  ^r.  (0.0013  gtn.)  thrice  daily,  but  .some  persons  can 
bear  gradual  increase  to  as  much  as  |  gr  (0.016  gm.).  It  would 
be  risky  to  begin  with  these  ma.ximum  quantities,  as  the  subjects 
of  nervous  diseases  are  usually  very  susceptible.  A  lunatic  untler 
the  observation  of  Lobel  died  from  the  eftects  of  0.0 1 16  gni.  (less 
than  i  gr.). 

A  healthy  adult  wouki  lia\c  his  life  put  in  jeopardy  from  1  gr. 
taken  in  a  finely  divided  form,  such  as  the  pill,  paste,  or  the 
match-head.  A  child  is  reported  to  have  tlied  from  sucking  the 
heads  of  two  matches,  containing  about  ^Q  gr.  of  phosjihorus. 
On  the  other  hantl,  there  has  been  recover)'  after  ten  packages 
had  been  sucked. 

Fatal  Period. — Death  has  occurred  in  less  than  one  hour,  but 
the  duration  of  life  is  very  diverse  in  different  ca.sc.s.  Some  die- 
in  four  hours  ;  three-fourtlis  of  the  cases  die  within  a  week  ;  some 
cases  become  chronic,  the  patient  dying  a  lingering  death  after 
many  months. 

Treatment. — In  considering  the  best  remedial  procedures  it 
must  be  noted  that  great  differences  have  been  observed  in  the 
time  of  onset  of  the  symptoms.  In  the  majority  they  commence 
after  an  interval  of  from  two  to  six  hours ;  in  a  few  they  are  de- 
scribed as  immediate;  in  four-fifths  they  come  on  within  six 
hours.  In  every  case  presenting  a  history  of  a  poisonous  dose 
the  treatment  should  be  instituted  at  once,  instead  of  waiting  for 
the  symptoms  to  ap[>ear.  Fhere  is  need  for  instant  evacuation 
by  the  stomach-tulxr  and  washing  out  of  the  stomach  with  a 
solution  of  ftotassium  pcnnaiis^anatc  of  the  strength  of  0,5  \ct  \ 
per  cent,  (about  4  gr.  to  i  (1.  oz.),  leaving  about  a  pint  in  the 
stomach.  This  antidote,  introduced  by  Antal,  of  Budapest,  has 
a  chemical  reacti»»n  with  the  phosporus.  by  which  the  latter  is 
said  to  be  changeil  to  harmless  compounds.  Potassium  perman- 
ganate oxidizes  the  phosphorus,  forming  phosphoric  acid  and 
phosphates,  itself  changing  to  manganese  dioxid.  In  the  absence 
of  a  stomach-tube  the  antidote  should  be  given — 4  gr.  in  i  oz.  of 
water — frequentlC'  repeated.  Tho  permanganate  is  in  part  reduced 
by  the  organic  substances  of  the  footi,  and  hence  the  necessity 
of  giving  it  in  excess,  although  in  a  dilute  solution  to  avoid  ga.s- 
tric  irritation.     Quite  recentl)-  Fr   Lanz  has  analyzed  the  results 
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of  treating  39  cases  with  potassium  permanganate.  He  considers 
that  these  cases  do  not  speak  in  favor  of  potassium  permanganate 
as  an  antidote.  Thornton  has  recommended  a  diluted  hydrogen 
peroxid  ( 1-3  per  cent)  used  for  the  same  purpose  as  the  potas- 
sium permanganate. 

Copper  sulphate  is  often  recommended  as  an  antidote.  When 
its  solution  is  mixed  with  phosphorus  in  a  test-tube,  the  phos- 
phorus is  seen  to  change  instantly  to  black  copper  phosphid, 
which  is  not  injurious.  There  is  one  drawback  to  its  use.  In  the 
quantities  recummended  and  needed  for  full  antidotal  effect  (3  gr. 
frequently  repeated)  the  copper  salt  is  a  decided  irritant  and  is 
likely  to  aggravate  the  gastro-enteritis  or  set  up  a  violent  one  of 
its  own. 

Another  antidote  honored  by  text-book  commendation  is  tur- 
pentine. It  is  sail!  tt>  combine  with  the  phosphorus  lo  produce 
phosphoroterebinthinic  acid,  a  non-pt>!sonous  solid.  To  be  effi- 
cient the  article  must  be  an  old  acid  sample,  and  some  enjoin  that 
the  French  article  alone  is  of  any  value.  As  old  French  turjien- 
tine  is  not  the  kind  kept  officially  by  druggists,  it  is  practically 
out  of  the  question. 

After  potassium  permanganate  or  hydrogen  peroxid  has  been 
freely  used  for  the  jihosphorus  in  the  stomach,  evacuation  of  the 
bowels  should  be  secured  by  the  use  of  some  old  turpentine  that 
has  been  kept  for  a  long  time  on  the  shelf  in  doses  of  \  fl.  dr. 
( 1.90  c.c).  given  in  an  emulsion  with  mucilage  ever)- half  hour. 
As  the  phosphorus  tends  to  adhere  to  the  mucous  folds  of  the 
small  intcstiiif.it  is  advisable  to  maintain  purgation  by  giving  the 
turpentine  for  several  days. 

Postmortem  Appearances. — The  general  toxic  effect  of  phos- 
phorus is  to  induce  a  wide-spread  degeneration  of  glandular  and 
muscular  tissue.  This  degeneration  consists  in  the  formation  of 
fat  in  place  of  the  true  cellular  tissue.  It  is  presumable  that  those 
cases  of  deatli  in  which  no  change  has  been  found  post  mortem 
would  have  yielded  a  different  report  if  the  microscope  had  been 
used  to  aid  the  naked  eye.  The  stomiuh  may  be  free  from  signs  of 
disease,  although,  as  a  rule,  there  will  be  a  fatt\*  degeneration  of 
the  epithelial  cells,  with  thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane,  due 
to  enlargement  of  the  glands  and  an  occlusion  by  large  granular 
cells.  This  condition  obtains  in  the  intestines  and  is  often  asso- 
ciated with  hemorrhagic  foci  and  minute  inflamed  areas.  Tliese 
appearances  are  found  also  in  diseases  due  to  septic  conditions 
of  the  bJood. 

Even  at  an  early  period  the  liver  is  the  seat  of  fatty  degen- 
eration. If  seen  early,  it  may  be  enlarged,  yellow,  deficient  in 
blood,  and  present  a  mottled  section.  Under  the  microscope  the 
hepatic  cells  are  found  to  lack  definition  and  lo  be  granular  or 
filled  with  large  fat-globules.     When    death   follows  a   chronic 
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history,  the  liver  may  be  found  atrophied  and  the  changes  more 

profound. 

The  capsule  of  the  kidney  is  easily  stripped.  Under  it  are 
found  hemorrhagic  patches.  The  organ  itself  is  enlarged,  and 
its  epithelial  cells  and  vascular  walls  are  infiilraled  with  granular 
fat 

The  transverse  stripes  of  the  muscular  fibers  of  the  heart  arc 
replaced  by  fat,  a  form  of  change  seen  in  the  muscular  system 
generally.  If  the  case  has  been  one  of  the  hemorrhagic  type, 
there  will  be  extravasations  of  blood  in  the  tubules  of  the  kidney, 
in  the  endocardium,  ihe  peritoneum,  the  pleura,  the  media.stiiium, 
and  many  other  places. 

Hill  has  reported  a  case  having  points  of  interest:  A  girl  of 
fifteen  smeared  rat-poison  on  her  hands  and  face  for  a  luminous 
effect  at  a  "  dark  seance."  She  had  headache,  faintncss,  bloody 
vomit,  jaundice,  constipation,  offensive  breatli.  weak  pulse,  tender 
abdomen,  diminished  liver  dulness,and  coma,  dying  on  the  eightii 
day.  At  the  autopsy  the  heart  was  friable  and  yellow;  the  gas- 
tric rugs:  were  black,  swollen,  and  softened;  the  intestines  were 
filled  with  altered  blood,  and  the  mucous  membrane  was  altered 
Hke  that  of  the  stomach;  the  liver  weighed  but  45. \  oz.. 
showed  a  chrome-yellow  color  externally  and  internally,  was  soft, 
friable,  and  greasy,  and  the  section  displayed  lobules  marked  out 
by  fatty  and  congested  areas.  The  kidneys  showed  red  pyramids 
and  very  pale  cortex.  The  odor  of  phosphorus  was  detected 
in  the  brain,  but  there  was  no  luminosity  of  the  organs. 

Chronic  Poisoning. — Weakly  individuals  working  in  match  fac- 
tories, or  makers  of  phosphorus  itself,  whose  occupation  requires 
that  they  must  inlule  phosphorus  fumes  daily,  become  the  sub- 
jects of  "  lucifer  disease  "  or  *'  phosphorus  necrosi.s."  After  sev- 
eral weeks  or  months  obstinate  toothache  is  felt,  and  when  the 
to<3th  is  extracted  the  gum  does  not  heat,  but  retracts,  leaving  a 
suppurating  bony  surface.  Pieces  of  bone  come  away,  and  the 
disease-process  '\w  the  marrow  and  in  the  periosteum  spreads  to 
new  areas,  other  teeth  and  their  sockets  become  involved,  and 
greater  portions  of  bone  necrosed.  Accompanying  the  local 
mischief,  partly  caused  by  it  and  also  aggravating  it,  is  a  general 
disturbance  of  health  characterized  by  anemia,  pallor,  weakness, 
hectic  fever,  diarrhea,  septicemia,  purpura,  sometimes  ending  in 
death  by  exhaustion.  These  symptoms  ma>'  be  prevented  by 
dental  inspection  of  workmen  and  filliiig  of  all  carious  spots  on 
the  teeth,  by  the  circulation  of  frcsli  air.  by  the  frequent  and 
systematic  use  of  mouth-washes  of  sodium  bicarbonate,  ami  by 
the  prompt  exclusion  of  any  one  showing  significant  symptoms. 

The  use  of  '*  safety-matches  "  and  varieties  substituting  the  red 
or  non-poisonous  form  is  spreading,  and,  with  better  hygienic 
measures,  bids  fair  to  remove  this  disease  from  the  bills  of  mor- 
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tality.  Stockman  found  the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis  in  the  pus 
formed  in  the  carious  jaws,  and  advocates  early  operations  to 
rcuiuvc  the  original  foci  at  the  root  of  the  tooth.  He  takes  the 
position  tliat  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  the  phosphorus,  by 
erodin*^  the  bone,  makes  it  ,susce])lible  to  tuberculous  infection, 
which  manifests  itself  later  as  miliary  tuberculosis,  meningitis^  or 
phthisis,  pulmonary  and  abdominal. 

Tests. — The  tests  for  phosphtirus  are  its  peculiar  odor,  its 
luminous  appearance  in  the  dark,  and  the 
power  of  reduction  possessed  by  it  over 
silver  nitrate. 

Detection. — The  garlicky  odor  Is  sus- 
picious, but  may  be  masked  by  articles  of 
food  having  a  similar  odor,  such  as  onion.s. 
If  the  room  be  tiarkened,  the  breath  will 
shine  faintly  and  phosphorescent  spots  will 
be  seen  upon  the  iips  or  clothing.  The 
vomiteil  matters  or  the  urine  if  put  into  a 
test-tube,  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid, 
and  gently  heated,  will  evolve  luminous 
fumes.  A  piece  of  white  paper  molded  as 
a  lid  to  the  tube  (Fig,  52)  should  be  wet 
with  a  drop  of  a  strong  solution  of  silver 
nitrate.  The  phosphorus  vapor  will  cause 
llie  metallic  silver  to  be  reduced  as  a  black 
spot  on  the  paper.  To  prove  that  this  is 
not  produced  by  hydrogen  sulphid.  the 
same  test  should  be  rejteated  after  adding 
some  lead  acetate  to  hx  the  h\dn»gen  sul- 
phid in  the  liquid,  or  a  plug  of  absorbent 
cotton  wet  with  lead  acetate  may  be  put  in 
the  reck  of  the  tube.  When  the  phos- 
phorus is  present  in  minute  quantities,  it 
will  not  be  evident  by  this  test  unless  pcr- 
formeil  l>y  the  careful  method  of  Mitsch- 
erlich. 
Mitscherlich's  Test. — The  suspected  material  is  put  into  a  flask 
((■,  Fig.  53)  and  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid  to  prevent  the 
escape  c»f  amnioniacal  vapors.  When  heated  gradually  by  the 
sand-bath  the  phosphorus  vaporizes,  and  is  conducted  by  a  long 
delivery  tube  to  a  glass  Liebig's  cr»ndcnser,  (/,  kept  cold  by  water 
circulating  around  tlie  imier  tube.  The  room  being  tot;dly  dark, 
flashes  of  light  and  shining  clou<Is  apj>ear  in  the  inner  tube  at  the 
p<tiut  where  the  phosphorus  vapors  arc  condensed  by  their  cold 
surroundings.     The  odor  of  the  distillate  is  alliaceous. 

The  lube  being  vertical,  the  condensed  phosphorus  will  pass 
down  into  a  receiver,  i\  \\  here  it  may  be  converted  to  phosphoric 


Fig.  53. — Apparatus  for 
l«ling  phosplnirus  vapor 
with  silver  nitrate. 
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add  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid.  The  phosphoric  acid  precipitated 
by  mafjnesian  mixtiirej  collected,  ignited,  and  weighed,  will  deter- 
mine the  quantity  y\{  phosphorus. 

If  no  luminosity  ha.s  been  observed  after  distiUing  one-third  of 
the  material,  the  remainder  may  be  subjected  to  a  more  .searchin*^ 
test  The  end  of  the  exit  tube  of  tlie  flask  should  be  detached 
from  the  condenser  at  <i,  and  immersed  in  a  solution  of  silver 
nitrate.  The  contents  of  the  flask,  r.  are  again  heated,  while  a 
continuous  current  of  carbon  dioxid  from  the  generator,  a,  passes 
through,  slowly  carrjing  the  phosphorus  unoxidized  into  the  sil- 
ver nitrate,  precipitating  biack  silver  phosphid,  and  leaving  some 
phosphoric  acid  in  solution.     Should  no  black  deposit  appear,  the 
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ItC  53. — MtlscbcrUch*.  tcsi   for  phonphorus :    »/,  (Jfncr.itur  for  COj;  h,  wash-bottle, 
(,  iu;.{>ected  niiiieriiil  ;  d,  condcnwr;  *.  receiver  for  dbtillMe. 


phosphorus  may  be  assumed  to  be  absent.  The  silver  phosphid 
collected  on  a  filter  and  washed  is  suspended  in  water,  and  intro- 
duced into  the  hydrogen  apparatus  employed  in  the  plmsphin 
test  described  below.  The  greenish  flame  is  seen  even  when  the 
quantity  is  ver\^  minute. 

Failaciis. —  Deductions  based  upon  the  detection  of  phosphoric 
acid  in  the  distillate  when  luminosity  and  free  phosphorus  have 
not  been  obtained  may  be  erroneous.  The  pho.sphoric  acid  may 
have  been  brought  over  by  mechanical  action. 

Intirftt'ifhis. — It  can  be  performed  in  an  organic  mixture,  but 
not  in  the  presence  of  certain  chemicals,  such  as  iodin,  calomel, 
and  corrosive  sublimate.     The  light  will  not  show  in  the  vapor 
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of  turpentine,  which  may  have  been  given  as  an  antidote.  It  is 
not  perceived  should  alcoliohc  or  ethereal  vapors  arise  from  the 
same  mixture.  Ammonia,  chlorin,  liydrogcn  suiphid,  sulphur 
dioxid,  petroleum,  creasote,  and  most  essential  oils  interfere  with 
the  phosphorescence. 

Delicacy. — This  lest  is  extremely  sensitive,  having  yielded  un- 
mistakable evidence  from  ^^  j^r.  of  phosphorus  diffused  in  3  oz. 
of  fluid  (I  :  200.000). 

The  PbospMii  Test. — Havinjj  set  up  the  usual  hydrogcn-jjener- 
atin^j  apparatus — that  is.  flask,  pure  zinc,  and  dilute  sulphuric 
acid — the  gas  is  delivered  by  a  three-way  tube,  havinj^  a  side  jet, 
to  a  wash  flask  containing  the  suspected  organic  mixture,  and 
gently  heated.  The  nascent  hydrogen  acting  on  the  phosphorus, 
phosphids,  or  its  lower  oxids  in  the  mixture  will  form  phosphin 
(PH^),  a  gas  which  will  escape  from  the  heated  flask  by  a  tube 
drawn  out  to  a  jet  and  having  a  platinum  tip.  When  lighted,  the 
phosphin,  if  not  too  concentrated,  will  bum  with  a  characteristic 
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Fig.  S4.— The  bands  represent  llie  green  tines  of  the  spectnim  of  tmmmg  phosphin. 
They  are  lietwccn  the  linrs  D  and  E  of  the  solar  spectnim  (Boisbaudran). 

green  color.  It  may  be  contrasted  with  the  flame  from  the  side 
jet,  which  should  be  the  pale-blue  hue  of  pure  hydrogen.  If  this 
side  jet  is  greenish,  there  must  have  been  some  phosphorus  in 
the  nviC  of  the  generator  To  make  sure,  the  greenish  flame 
should  be  studied  with  the  spectroscope.  If  due  to  ph(»sphorus, 
it  will  show  one  orange  band  between  {"and  D,  and  several  green 
bands  yVvg.  54).  Both  the  color  of  the  flame  and  its  spectrum 
are  best  developed  if  the  temperature  of  the  flame  is  not  ailowed 
to  rise  too  high.  This  may  be  accomplished  c<jnveniently  by 
allowing  the  flame  to  impinge  against  the  butt«>m  of  a  porcelain 
dish  filled  with  cold  water,  or  liy  wrapping  the  burner  with  a 
small  si  rip  of  cloth  satutaled  with  cold  water. 

Phosphorescence  in  Hydrotren. — This  test  for  free  phosphorus 
only  is  best  |>erformed  with  the  apparatus  of  Mukerji  (Fig.  55), 
made  from  a  three-necked  Woulfe's  bottle  of  1 -liter  capacity,  by 
inserting  through  close-fitting  stoppers  a  long  .safety  funnel  tube 
{a)  in  one  side-neck,  and  a  short  jet  tube  (()  in  the  other.  Through 
a  loose-fitting  one  at  the  middle  neck   ri.ses  a  tube  1 1    in.  long 
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and  \  in.  in  diameter,  which  is  closed  above  by  a  cork  {b\  From 
zinc  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid  in  the  bottle  hydrogen  is  evolved. 
Observed  in  the  dark,  the  ^as  at  tiie  jet  should  emit  no  glow,  even 
if  commercial  chemicals  arc  used.  When  the  chemical  action  has 
heated  the  bottle,  the  suspected  material  is  introduced  through  the 
middle  tube  or  through  either  neck,  quickly  closing  again  with 
the  stopper. 

Free  phosphorus  is  vaporized  and  glows  in  a  sheaf  of  light  at 
the  jet.     If  the  middle  cork  is  removed, 
the  light  sinks  down  through  the  jet  into 
the  bottle,  and  the  glow  appears  at  the 
outer  opening  of  the  middle  tube. 

Replacing  the  cork  causes  the  glow 
to  reappear  at  the  jet.  If  a  quantitative 
estimate  is  desired,  a  proper  delivery  tube 
may  be  substituted  for  the  jet  and  the  gas 
passed  into  silver  nitrate. 

Special  Adz'ttHttii^cs. — The  apparatus 
is  simple,  and  as  no  lamp  is  required  for 
distillation,  complete  darkness  is  possi- 
ble. The  amount  of  air  entering  by  the 
jet  tube  is  so  small  in  comparison  with 
the  quantity  of  hydrogen  continuously 
evolved  that  the  mixture  is  never  explo- 
sive. Before  taking  apart,  the  apparatus 
should  be  filled  with  water  by  the  funnel 
tube. 

While  this  test  gives  a  glow  with  free 
phosphorus  only,  and  not  with  any  of 
its  compounds,  the  pkospinu  test  gives  a 
green  flame  on  ignition  of  the  gas  wlien 
the  materials  contain  phosphorus,  phos- 
phids,  phosphites,  or  hypophosphites  in- 
diflfcrently.  Free  phosphorus  tJoes  not 
unite  with  free  hydrogen,  and  the  gas 
here  is  not  phosphin. 

Inti'rfi'nncts.  —  Turpentine  or  ether 
will  prevent  the  glow  in  this  test.  It  can  be  performed  in  the 
presence  of  organic  matter,  alcohol,  iodin,  hydrogen  sulphid,  and 
many  other  substances  that  prevent  the  glow  in  Mitschcrtich's  test. 

DtHfitn\ — Mukerji  found  the  test  as  sensitive  as  that  of  Atitsch- 
erlich.  getting  ai>prcciablc  elTccts  from  1  :  200,000. 

Quantitative  Estimation. — Sonnenschein's  method  for  free  phos- 
phorus is  first  to  estimate  the  phosphoric  acid  by  diluting  the  su.s- 
pected  mixture,  filtering  a  measured  fraction,  and  precipitating 
with  magnesian  mixture,  estimating  as  ammoniomagnesian  phos- 
phate.    Anotlier  portion  treated  on  a  water-bath  with  potassium 
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hydrogen. 
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chlorate  and  hydrochloric  acid  will  have  its  free  phosphorus 
oxidized  to  phosphoric  acid.  This,  being  estimated,  will  show 
an  excess  over  the  first  portion.  The  excess  is  then  to  t>e  calcu- 
lated as  free  pliosphorus. 

Period  for  Postmortem  Becognition. — Tested  by  Mitscheriich's 
method,  characteristic  phosphorescence  has  been  obtained  in 
putrid  organs  two  months  after  death  and  burial.  There  has 
been  failure,  however,  to  detect  the  poison  even  a  few  days  after 
death,  because  of  the  conversion  of  the  phosphorus  into  ammo- 
niomagnesian  phosphate  or  some  other  salt  of  no  medicolegal 
interest. 

Phosphoras  and  hydrogen  fonn  three  comix>unds,  to  all 
of  wliich  the  name  phosphu retted  hydrogen  is  applied,  n;miely : 
?H„  at  ordinary  temiK-raturcs  a  gas;  PHj,  a  liquid;  and  FjH, 
a  solid. 

Plwsphin  (PUj). — Phosphorus  tirhydtui  or  gaseous  />hosph/i- 
ntud  hydro^rcu  \\\\ki\  inhaled  is  a  very  poi.sonuus  gas,  reducing 
the  oxyhemoglobin  of  the  blood.  It  can  be  made  by  boiling 
phosphorus  with  strong  potash  or  soda  lye,  or  by  generating 
hydrogen  in  the  presence  of  phosphorus  or  its  lower  oxids, 

3KOH     +     4?     +     3H,0     =     3H,KP(\  VWy 

Pa(as»iuRi  hy(>uph<4phiie. 

It  is  colfjrless,  sparingly  soluble,  and,  as  ordinarily  made,  it 

contains  another  hydrid,  PIL.which  causes  it  to  inflame  s|>on- 
taneously  on  contact  with  the  .lir.  When  evolved  with  hydrogen 
it  burns  with  a  greenish  flame,  but  if  dry  and  insufficiently  sup- 
plied with  air,  the  flame  is  white.  When  passed  through  a  solu- 
tion of  silver  nitrate,  the  silver  is  deposited  as  metal,  leaving  nitric 
and  phosphoric  acids  in  solution  ;  by  adding  excess  of  niolybdic 
acid  the  phosphoric  acid  can  be  detected. 

Phosptioms  and  Oxygen. — When  phosphorus  burns  in  air 
it  forms  phosphorus  jxMitoxid,  PjO,..  When  the  oxidation  is  in- 
complete three  other  compoimds  are  made,  thus:  P.O,,  the 
tetroxid  ;    P.A,.  the  trioxid  :    P,(^.  the   suboxid. 

Phosphorus  pentoxid,  or  phosphoric  anhydrid,  is  a  white  com- 
pound, remarkable  for  its  ptiwer  of  combining  with  water. 
When  its  combining  powers  with  uater  are  fullj-  .satisfied,  phos- 
phoric acid  results: 

PA       +       }^^^^^       -       2H,E'0, 

Phc.»f>horii  acid. 

When  the  trioxid  unites  with  water  it  forms  phosphorous  acid  : 
?j(),        '        3ILO       -        2H,,PO, 

Phosphomua  acid. 

Phosphoric  acid  (H,PO,1,  or  orthophosphoric  acid,  is  the  common 
acid  used  in  medicine  under  the  w^xxwn  Acidum  phosphoricuw.    The 
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dUutc  official  add  is  made  by  mixing  the  strong  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  water  to  make  a  lo  per  cent.  acid.  The  strong  acid 
can  be  made  by  dissolving  the  pentoxid  in  water,  or  by  the  direct 
oxidation  of  phosphorus  witli  strong  nitric  acid.  The  phosphates 
of  Uie  soil.s  and  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  tissues  are  its  salts. 

Properties. — It  is  a  non-corrosive  liquid,  colorless,  odorless, 
with  a  pleasantly  sour  taste.  When  heated  it  loses  water,  and 
at  low  redness  volatilizes.  It  is  a  tribasic  acid,  fonning  three 
classes  of  salts,  with  a  univalent  metal.  The  point  of  transition 
from  acid  to  neutral  reactions  is  not  sharp  when  sodium  hydroxid 
is  added  to  dilute  phosphoric  add.  The  alkaline  indication  appears 
before  two  hydrogen  atoms  are  replaced.  The  alkalinity  gradually 
increases  until  all  the  hydrogen  has  been  replaced  by  the  metal, 
and  the  normal  salt  produced  is  decidedly  basic  in  reaction.  The 
three  salts  possible  with  sodium  are: 

NajPO,,  normal,  tertiary,  or  trisodium  phosphate.  It  is  an 
unstable  and  basic  compound,  alkalirie  in  reaction. 

NajHPO,,  secondary  or  disodium  phosphate.  Though  retain- 
ing some  acid  hydrogen,  yet  this  phosphate  is  feebly  alkaline.  It 
exi.sts  in  the  blood  and  is  permanent. 

NalljPOj.  acid.  primar>',  or  monosodium  phosphate.  It  gives 
the  acid  reaction  to  urine. 

The  peculiar  reactions  to  litmus  shown  by  these  salts  are  due 
to  the  difference  in  dissociation  of  the  three  hydrogen  atoms.  Per- 
fect breaking  down  of  H3FO,  into  H',  H'.'H*  (PO,)"',  does  not 
occur  all  at  once  in  aqueous  solution,  nor  readily  at  any  time. 
While  it  does  come  eventually,  the  hydrogen  tons,  like  tlmise  of 
other  weak  acids,  are  not  completely  dissociated  in  the  beginning. 
The  first  ions  of  H^PO,  dissociate  easily  as  H*  and  (li^PtJ^)'. 
When  the  base  sodium  hydroxid  is  added  to  it  the  H'  is  removed, 
the  second  dissociation  sets  in,  and  the  (H^POJ'  breaks  down  into 
H*  and' (lIP(),y'.  Further  dilution  or  the  action  of  more  base 
separates  the  anion  (HPOJ"  into  H'  and  (POJ'".  This  complete 
electrolytic  dissoci^itiun  is  so  slight  that  the  water  comes  into  play 
as  it  does  with  the  other  weak  acids,  and  hydrolytic  dissociation 
occurs,  causing  a  different  group  of  ions.  In  water>'  solution  the 
interaction  causes  the  norma!  sodium  phosphate  to  break  down  in 
the  manner  indicated  by  the  following  equation  : 

Na,PO,  -   H,0    -  Na',  Na",  (HPO;)"  -\   Na",  (HO)'. 

The  hydroxidion  (MO)'  thus  liberated  as  a  result  of  the  two  dis- 
sociations is  the  cause  of  the  alkaline  reaction  of  NajPO^,  The 
secondary  phosphate,  NajHPO,,  in  water  undergoes  some  degree 
of  hydrolysis,  and  therefore  gives  a  feebly  alkaline  reaction.  With 
monad  and  dyad  bases  phosphoric  aciil  forms  double  salts,  such 
as  ammoniomagnesian  phosphate,  XMiMgPO,,  found  in  stale 
urine,  and  potassiobarium  phosphate,  KBaPO,. 
12 
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Ttstsfar  Phosphoric  Acid  and  Phosphates. — ( i )  The  pho^diiales 
are  predpitated  as  white  ammonioinagnesian  phosphate  b>'  mag- 
nesia mixture  (containing  magnesium  sulj^iate,  anmionium  chlo- 
rid,  and  ammonium  hydroxid; : 

H,PO.  -  MgSO,  -  sNH.OH  =  MgNH.PO,  -(XH J^,  -  3HA 

pfaotpbaw.  iKJpaasc. 

(2)  Ammonium  nitrate  of  silver  throws  down  a  yellow  predpt- 
tatc  (A  silver  phosphate  which  is  soluble  in  ammonia  and  nitric 
add: 

H,PO,  -  3<AgNO,.  XH,)  -  Ag,PO,  -  sXH^XO,. 

^3)  An  excess  of  solution  of  ammonium  molybdate  in  dilute 
nitric  add  will  predpitate  the  phosphoric  add  \{  heated  gently : 
the  yellow^  predpitate  is  phosphomofybdate  of  ammonium, 

(XH.),PO.,  loMoO,.  2H,0, 

which  dissolves  easily  in  ammonia-water.     This  test,  unlike  (i) 
and  (2),  can  be  used  in  add  solution  and  is  the  most  delicate. 

Incompatiblcs  of  Acidum  Phosphoricum. — It  is  incompatible 
with  silver  nitrate,  ferric  chlorid,  lead  acetate,  and  solutions  of 
soluble  iron  phosphate  or  pyrophosphate.  Dose  3  to  7  TH.  (0.20- 
0.66  gm.). 

Ketaphosphoiic  Acid  ( H  PO3). — Properties.— \  transparent  glassy 
mass,  known  as  gladal  phosphoric  add     It  is  a  monobasic  add 

Preparation. — Metaphosphoric  add  is  formed  by  the  addition 
of  hydrogen  sulphid,  H  ,S,  to  metaphosphate  of  silver,  AgPOj. 
Thus : 

2AgP03      -      H.^S      =      Ag,5      -      2HPO, 

hulphid  <A  silver.  M«^aph-.<ph<  ric  acid. 

Upon  the  addition  of  water  to  this  glacial  acid,  a  solution  is 
obtained,  which.  u[X)n  boiling,  is  converted  into  the  tribasic  phos- 
phoric acid,  IljPC^. 

It  is  detected  b\'  the  precipitation  of  its  barium  salt  as  a  white 
solid,  A  mixture  of  albumin  with  acetic  acid  gives  a  white  pre- 
cipitate to  its  solution. 

Pyrophosphoric  Acid  (HjP.O;). — Properties. — It  can  be  obtained 
as  cr>'.>tiils  by  evaporati<jn  in  vacuo.     It  is  tctrabasic. 

Preparation. — P\Tophosphoric  acid  is  prepared  ( i)  b\'  heating 
the  triba.sic  phosphoric  acid,  H.,PO^,  to  213'  C.  (4' 5-4'  F.'. 
Thus: 

2H3PO,         -  H.O         -         H,P..O. 

W:.".r.  Pyr-  vH-^th.  ri-    a   i.! 

{2)  liy  the  action  of  hvdrogcn  sulphid,  11.5,  on  pyropho.sphate 
of  silver.  Aj,',P/V     Thus: 

A^^l^07    -t-     2HjS    =     2Ag,s     •     h,p,0; 

Sulphid  uf  silver.        Pymiih-'v;  h.rx-  acid 
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It  is  identified  by  the  xvhite  precipitate  falling  upon  the  addition 
of  silver  nitrate,  but  no  precipitate  is  caused  by  albumin  and  acetic 
acid. 

The  three  acids  above  described  may  be  prepared  by  acting 
upon  phosphorus  pentoxid,  KO,.  with  different  proportions  of 
water,  as  follows : 

P^5  -)-  H.O    =  aHP<  >,,    Metaplhosphonc  acid,  monobasic. 
PjO|  -y  2H,0  =  II.P.O^,   I*yro}>hosphoric  acid,  telrubasic. 
P,Oj  -|-  3H,0  =;  2H,P<Jt,  Drthuphuspboric  acid,  tribasic. 

By  heating  the  tribasic  phosphoric  acid,  zH^PO^,  and  thus 
driving  off  a  molecule  of  water,  we  can  obtain  the  pyrophosphoric 
acid.  H.PjO;,  and  by  the  action  of  heat  upon  this,  with  the  loss 
of  another  molecule  of  water,  we  obtain  the  metaphosphoric  acid, 
2HPO,. 

Phosphorous  Acid  (HsPOj). — Propirtits. — It  forms  deliquescent 
cr},^stals  which  readily  decompose ;  throws  down  gold,  silver,  and 
platinum  from  their  solutions.  As  a  colorless  acid  liquid  it  is 
dibasic,  onl)'  2  H  atoms  will  ionize,  and  may  be  written  1  L1*C\M. 
It  is  a  strong  deoxidizer,  uniting  with  o,\}-gen  to  form  phospiiuric 
acid.     Its  salts  are  called  phosphites. 

Prcpiiratiou. — Phosphorous  acid  is  formed  by  acting  upon  the 
trichlorid  of  phosphorus.  PCI.,,  with  water.  Hj),     Thus: 


PClj 


3lIaO        =        3HCI 


H,PO,. 


Hypophosphorous  Acid  (H1PO.). — Properties. — An  acid  syrupy 
fluid  and  powerful  deoxidizer;  precipitates  gold  and  silver  from 
their  solutions.  All  the  hypophosphites  are  soluble  tn  water.  It 
is  a  white  cr\-stalliiie  substance,  having  but  one  atom  of  replace- 
able hydrogen.  This  may  be  expressed  by  writing  it  as  H.POoM,. 
The  other  hydrogen  atoms  have  no  acid  quality  and  will  not 
ionize. 

Preparation, — This  acid  is  prepared  by  acting  upon  barium 
hypophosite.  BaCH^POj),,  with  sulphuric  acid,  HjSO,.     Thus: 

Ba(H,POj),     4-     H,SO,     -     BaSO,     +     2H,PO,. 

Aiitium  hypophospfiorosuju  tiiiutum  contains  10  per  cent. 
H,P( ).     Dose   10  to  60  in    (0.66-4.00  gm.). 

Phosphorus  with  chlorin  forms  two  compounds,  viz.:  PCI3, 
phosphorus  trichlorid  ;   PCI.,  phosphorus  pentachlorid. 

Phosphorus  trichlorid,  PCl^.  is  a  colorless,  volatile,  strongly 
fuming  liquid,  ?i\\(\  is  formed  by  passing  chlorin  gas  over  phos- 
phorus. It  gradually  decomposes  into  hydrochloric  acid  and 
phosphorous  acid.  It  may  also  be  formed  by  the  combustion 
of  phosphorus  in  chlorin  gas. 

Phosphorus  pentachlorid,  PCI5,  is  a  solid  crystalline  substance, 
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and  decomposes  by  excess  of  water  into  hydrochloric  acid,  HCl, 
and  tribasic  phosphoric  acid.  H3FO,.  It  is  prepared  by  passing 
excess  of  chlorin  throuj^^h  the  pho.sphorus  trichlorid.  Should 
water  be  present  only  in  limited  quantity*,  a  liquid  called  pitos- 
phoric  oxjchioriti,  TCl/J,  is  formed.     Thus: 


PCI, 


+ 


HP 


2HCI 


-f 


PCl.O. 


Phosphorus  forms  with  iotiift  1*1,  and  PI.,,  with  bromin  PBr, 
and  PBr^,  and  it  burns  spontaneously  in  those  substances  when 
they  are  in  the  gaseous  state.  By  the  action  of  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen, H-jS,  upon  phosphorus  pentachlorid.  PC1„  a  substance 
termed  phosphoric  stiiphochiorui,  PSCl,,  is  obtained. 

Phosphorus  forms  several  compounds  with  sulphur,  two  of 
them,  P.,S;j  and  P^S^,  corresponding  in  composition  with  the  oxids 
P5O3  and  P3O,. 

CARBONIC  ACID. 
Symbol,  \{.yO^.     Atouitc  weight,  62. 

Tn   anf>ther  section   the  element  carbon   and  its  two  oxygen 
compounds,  carbon  munoxid  and  carbon  dioxid,  have  been  fully 
discussed.     Mention  was  made  of  the  fact  that  when  dissolved  in 
water  carbon  dioxid  became  carbonic  acid,  and  in  this  form  was 
widely  known  in  the  aerated  liquid  commonly  called  soda  neater. 
If  the  freshly  drawn  aerated  water  be  tested  before  much  gaS' 
escapes,  it  will  be  found  to  ^q\e  the  usual  red  reaction  with  litmusj 
The  gas  CO^,  like  SO.,  is  an  anhydrid,  converted  to  an  acid 
water;    H^CO^,  resembling    in    this    respect    HjSC)^,  sulphurous 
add.     Like  that  acid,  HXO,  readily  decomposes  into   H^O  ancf 
the  anhydrid  CO^.     Carbonic  acid  is  a  weak  dibasic  acid.     It  re-"' 
sembles  HjSO;^  and  other  dibasic  acids — in  that  it  breaks  up  into 
two  different  anions,  first  into  the   univalent  fHCOg)',  and   next 
into  the  divalent  carbanion  (CO,j)".     Being  a  very  weak  acid,  dis- 
sociation is  ver\'  slight  indeed,  whether  it  be  at  the  first  stage, 
HXO,     -  H",    (HCOj,)',    or    at    the    less    appreciable    second, 
(riCf)^)'  =  H*.  (CO3)".       The   dominant   anion    appears   to 
(HCOJ',  the  solution  tending  to  form  this  group  by  preference.^ 

The  carbonates  arc  very  abundant  in  nature,  among  them 
being  limestone,  marble,  and  chalk  ;  and  they  are  in  general  quiteJ 
insoluble  in  water.  All  carbonates,  except  those  of  the  alkali* 
metals,  are  of  difficult  solubilit3^  Both  the  normal  sodium  car- 
bonate, Na-jCO^,  and  the  acid  salt,  NaHCOn,  have  an  alkaline 
reaction.  As  this  indicates  the  presence  of  hydroxidion  (HO)'  it 
api^ears  that  the  soluble  carbonates  arc  hydrolyzed — that  is,  the 
ions  arc  changed  by  interacting  with  the  water.  A  part,  at  least, 
of  this  hydrolysis  may  be  represented  by  the  following  equation: 


Na,CO, 


-f- 


H,0     - 


Na-.  (HO)' 


Na\(HCO,)'. 


CARBONIC  ACID. 
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Obeying  its  tendenc>%  the  carbanion  (CO,)"  breaks  up  the  HjO 
to  form  the  ions  (I ICO.,)'  and  (HO)'.  A  small  amount  of  hy- 
droxidiun  is  sufficient  to  give  an  alkaline  reaction  to  solutions  of 
NaHCUy  The  reactions  indicated  above  characterize  all  soluble 
carbonates. 


DERIVATIVES  OF  CARBONIC   ACID. 

Besides  the  numerous  class  of  carbonates  in  which  the  hydro- 
gen only  is  replaced  by  metals,  there  are  impi>rtant  compounds 
which  may  be  regarded  as  derived  from  carbonic  acid  bv  replace- 
ment of  its  hydroxyls  in  CO(()Hi^, with  chlorin  and  with  amido- 
gen,  NH^.  The  two  most  important  arc  carbonyl  chlorid,  COClj, 
and  carbonyl  diamid  or  urea,  CO(NHj)^. 

Carbonyl  Chlorid  (COClj  {Carbon  Oxychlond).—l\i\s, 
compound  is  known  as  phosgeiw  gas  because  it  is  generated  by 
the  action  of  direct  sunlight  on  a  mixture  of  equal  proportions  of 
carbon  monoxid,  CO  (carbonyl).  and  chlorin.  HCO  -t-  Cl.j  -^  COClj. 
The  same  reaction  occurs  by  catalysis  when  the  mixed  gases  are 
passed  over  charcoal* 

Properties. — Carbonyl  chlorid  is  a  gas  without  color,  but  with 
a  stifling  odor.  In  the  presence  of  water  it  is  decomposed  with 
the  formation  of  carbonic  acid  and  hydrochloric  acid  : 

COCI,  ^-  2H,0  -  HjCOs  +  2HCL 

Carbonic  Acid  Diamid. — The  most  significant  reaction  of  car- 
bonyl chlorid  is  one  by  which  we  may  infer  the  constitution  of 
urea.  When  ammonia  is  permitted  to  act  on  COCL.  there  is 
decomposition  of  the  carbonyl  chlfHid  with  formation  of  ammo- 
nium chlorid  and  a  compound  containing  carbonyl  and  two  parts 
of  the  group  NH^.  characteristic  of  amids,  thus : 


COCl,     -i-    4NHs 

Ammonia 


CO(NH,), 

Carbotiyl  diamid. 


-     2NH,C1 

Ammt'tuum  clildrid. 


By  extracting  with  alcohol,  the  carbonic  acid  diamid  is  separated 
from  the  insoluble  amtnnnium  chlorid,  and  on  evaporation  is  left 
as  colorless  crystals.  These  crystals  are  neutral  in  reaction, 
without  odor,  but  having  a  bitter  taste.  In  solution  they  have  no 
elcctroconductivitv',  hence  are  non-electrolytes. 

This  substance  is  found  abundantly  in  the  body  and  urine  of 
carnivora,  and  is  knov^n  commonly  as  una. 

Carbon  Disulphid  (CS,,) — The  relationship  of  carbon  dioxid, 

CO,,  to  carbonic  acid,  CO<,.l,,  has  already  been  referred  to. 

SH 
There  is  a  trithio-carbonic  acid,  CS<^Tj,in  which  all  the  oxygen 

has  been  replaced  by  sulphur,  and  it  has  a  corresponding  disulphid, 
This  is  prepared  by  passing  vapor  of  sulphur  over  heated 
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charcoal.  It  is  a  highly  refractive,  colorless,  volatile,  inflammable 
liquid,  neutral  in  reaction,  with  a  peculiar  odor.  It  boils  at  46*^ 
C.  (i  15°  F,).  It  is  not  miscible  with  water,  but  freely  dissolves  in 
alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform.  It  is  a  valuable  solvent  for  iodin, 
phosphorus,  .sulphur,  etc. 

Toxicology. — Owing  to  its  employment  in  the  manufacture  of 
vulcanized  rubber,  cases  of  chronic  poisonintj  from  inhaling  the 
vapor  are  not  rare.  Workmen  exposed  to  it  in  imperfecth'  ven- 
tilated factories  experience  at  first  a  form  of  excited  intoxication 
characterized  by  vivacious  talking,  singing,  immoderate  laughter, 
causeless  weeping,  and  delirium.  They  also  complain  of  head- 
ache, vertigo,  and  muscular  cramps.  If  the  person  does  not 
change  his  occupation,  the  second  stage  appears,  in  which  there 
is  headache,  drowsiness,  melancholy,  weakness,  and  loss  of  feeling 
in  the  extremities,  ending  in  paralysis. 

THE  CYANOGEN  GROUP. 

One  of  the  simplest  compounds  of  carbon  is  the  gas  cyanogen, 
(CN);,,  formed  when  carbon  ami  nitrogen  unite  in  the  heat  of  the 
electric  arc.  All  nf  its  derivatives  contain  the  group  CN,  just  as 
the  chlorids.  hypochlorites,  etc.,  contain  CI. 

Many  of  its  compounds  have  properties  resembling  those  of 
the  chlorin  family,  though  they  contain  this  univalent  ^roup  of 
atoms,  CN.  in  place  uf  the  sin^t^Ic  afom,  CI.  Sometimes  it  is  writ- 
ten Cy,  to  indicate  that  the  group  CN  acts  like  a  single  element, 
just  as  NUj  behaves  like  the  single  atom  of  an  alkaline  metal. 

The  term  ladical  or  radicle  is  applied  to  a  group  playing  the 
part  of  an  atom.  It  is  left  as  a  residue  when  one  or  more  atoms 
are  separated  from  the  carbon  compound.  The  relation  between 
HCN  and  II CI  is  shown  by  the  following  examples,  in  which  CN 
acts  like  the  electronegative  clement : 

HCl,  KCI,  AgCl.  MgCl,.  HOCl. 
HCN,KCN,  AgCX.  Hg(CN)2,  HOCN. 

Preparation. — Cyanogen  is  prepared  by  heating  mercuric 

cyanid  to  a  red  heat  \\\  a  hard  glass  reduction  tube,  connected  by 
a  perforated  cork  and  delivery  tube  with  a  trough  of  mercury : 

IIg{CN),  =  Hg-C,N, 

Mercury  is  deposited  upon  the  cool  portions  of  the  tube. 

Properties. — The  free  gas  is  colorless,  condensing  t<>  a  liquid 
untUr  a  pressure  of  four  atmospheres ;  it  has  a  characteristic 
odor,  is  an  active  poison,  and  burns  with  a  purple  flame  into 
carbon  dioxid  and  nitrogen.  It  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol, 
but  its  aqueous  solution  is  unstable,  depositing  a  brownish  pre- 
cipitate. 


THE  CYANOGEN'  GROUP. 
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Hydrocyanic  Acid  (HCN)  (Prussic  Acid). — This  compound 
is  sometimes  called  absolute,  pure,  or  anhydrous,  to  distin*juish  it 
from  the  officia!  form,  Acidum  hydt'ocyanictiui  dilutum,  which  con- 
tains 2  per  cent,  of  the  anhydrous,  according  to  the  pharmacopeias 
of  Great  Britain,  Prussia.  Switzerland,  and  Norway,  The  hVench 
official  article  contains  10  per  cent.,  which  is  the  average  strength 
of  Scheelc's  acid.  They  are  all  so  unstable  that  in  any  but  fresh 
specimens  the  strength  is  uncertain.  The  following  parts  of  plants 
can  be  made  to  yield  HCN  by  appropriate  treatment  :  Wild- 
cherr>'  bark;  flowers  and  leaves  of  the  laurel  and  the  peach; 
kernels  of  peach,  plum,  apple,  cherry,  and  apricot ;  the  bark, 
leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit  of  the  wild  service  tree  {I'nt/ius  padus)  ; 
the  leaves  and  flowers  of  the  shrubby  spira.*a.  These  and  other 
plants  contain  amygdalin,  a  glucosid  found  abundantly  in  Atnyg- 
dala  attuira.  the  bitter  almond.  When  the  vegetable  tissue  is 
bruised  or  chewed,  amygdalin  is  brought  into  contact  with  emulsin. 
a  ferment  which  in  the  presence  of  water  breaks  up  the  amygdalin 
into  hydrocyanic  acid  and  other  compounds : 


C„H^NO„ 

Amygdalin, 


-f    2Hp    -    HCN    + 


Hydrocy»nic 
acid 


aCfiHijOfi 

Gluco««. 


QH.O 

i)>l  ..f  hiucr 
almonds. 


According  to  Liebig  and  Wohler,  17  gm.  of  amygdalin  yield 
I  of  h)^drocyanic  acid  arwd  8  of  oil  of  bitter  almonds. 

Preparation. — Prussic  acid  can  be  prepared  by  the  action  of 
hydrochloric  acid  on  silver  cyanid : 

+        HCl         -        AgCl         +         HCN 

Hydri^yanic  >cid. 


AgCN 

Silver  cyanid. 


The  silver  chlorid  is  precipitated,  and  the  acid  collected  in  the 
filtrate.  Usually  it  is  made  by  distilling  potassium  ferrocyanid  or 
cyanid  with  sulphuric  acid,  just  as  hydrochloric  add  is  made  by 
the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  sodium  chlorid. 


KCN 

PotkHium  cyanid, 


+  H2SO, 


HCN 


4- 


KHSO,. 


The  dilute  acid  (3  per  cent.)  is  the  only  form  used  in  medicine. 
Its  dose  is  2  to  5  TTll  (0.12-0.33  gm.),  repeated  at  short  intervals. 
It  is  incompatible  with  salts  of  copper,  iron,  and  silver.  When  it 
turns  brown  it  is  unfit  for  use. 

Properties. — Absolute,  or  anhydrous  prussic  acid,  is  a  colorless 
volatile  liquid  with  an  odor  like  oil  of  bitter  almonds.  It  reddens 
litmus  feebly,  dissolves  freely  in  water,  but  the  solution  rapidly 
separates  a  brown  sub.stance  and  changes  to  ammonium  formate : 


HCN 


+ 


2H,0 


NH.H.COj 

Ammoiiiun)  Carmaie 


It  is  a  poison  so  powerful  and  unstable  that  it  is  not  kept  in 
the  drug-stores  in  its  anhydrous  form. 
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Toxicology. — The  least  quantity  that  has  destroyed  life  is  \  fl.  dr. 
of  the  official  dilute  acid  or  -j^^^  of  a  gr.  of  the  anhydrous  acid. 
The  inhalation  of  the  vapor  has  produced  death.  Recover)*  has 
occurred  after  taking  i  fl.  dr.  of  Schetle's  acid,  and  in  another  case 
after  2  fl.  dr.  of  the  official  acid,  which,  if  not  deteriorated,  should 
have  been  equal  to  2.4  gr.  of  anhydrous  acid. 

Symptoms. — Prussic  acid  is  a  retarding  catah-zer — /'.  t'.,  by  its 
presence  prevents  oxidation  and  other  vital  processes  important 
to  the  life  of  the  organism.  It  depresses  the  nutrition  of  proto- 
plasms in  plants  and  animals.  Applied  externally,  care  niu^t  be 
cxercisetl  lest  ihe  poison  enter  by  open  cuts.  I  he  anhydrous 
acid  has  been  used  as  a  local  application  for  allaying  oversensi- 
tive conditions  of  the  cutaneous  nerves.  Instant  death  may  follow 
large  doses  by  the  mouth  or  the  inhalation  of  vapor  of  the  strong 
acid. 

If  death  is  not  instantaneous,  then  in  a  few  seconds  there  will 
be  giddiness,  relaxed  muscles  causing  a  fall  to  the  earth,  convul- 
sions, stertorous  breathing,  depression  of  the  heart,  closed  jaws, 
clammy  skin,  odtir  of  bruised  peach-kernels  on  the  breath,  dilated 
pupils,  stupor,  ending  in  coma.  In  some  cases  the  resemblance 
to  apoplexy  is  so  marked  as  to  cause  mistake  in  diagnosi.s.  In- 
sensibility is  nut  always  immediate,  ihough  death  is  usually  pre- 
ceded by  convulsions  and  coma.  Death  is  due  to  arrested  respi- 
ration. 

h'atai  Pt-nod. —  In  mo.st  ca.ses  ten  minutes  elapse  before  death. 
Consciousness  may  be  lost  in  a  few  seconds,  the  suicide  falling 
dead  in  two  minutes. 

It  is  possible  that  life  may  be  prolonged  for  three  hours  and  a 
half,  but  in  most  cases  if  the  patient  live  an  hour,  he  will  recover. 

Trtaimait. — If  strong  prussic  acid  has  been  taken  thcie  is 
mrely  time  for  treatment.  After  potassium  cyanid  or  the  dilute 
acid  there  may  be  opportunit>'  for  the  following  procedure: 

Give  prompt  emetics,  such  as  mustard  and  water,  aided  by 
tickling  the  throat. 

By  the  flexible  tube,  siphon  out  the  stomach  with  Kobert's 
antidote — dilute  solution  of  hydrogen  peroxid  which  converts 
HCN  into  oxamid : 

2HCN     +     HA     ^     CpjNjH, 

Hydrogco  peroxid.  (txamid. 

If  potassium  cyanid  was  the  form  of  poison,  add  vinegar  to  the 
hydrogen  peroxid.  Should  death  be  delayed  there  may  be  time 
for  the  antidote  of  potassium  carbonate,  gr.  xx,  dissolved  in  water, 
f.^j,  followed  with  a  mi.xtiire  of  ferrous  sulphate,  gr.  x,  and  mag- 
nesia, gr.  XXX,  in  water,  f.vj.  The  poisonous  anion  cyanidion,  (CN'), 
is  changed  to  ferrocyanidton,  Fe(CN)/",  which  is  not  poisonous. 

Cold  affusions  over  the  face  and  che.st  and  inhalations  of  am- 
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monia  may  be  assisted  by  brandy  subciitaneously  administered, 
and  frictions  to  the  extremities. 

Atropin,  ^  gr.,  may  be  given  hypodcrmically  as  a  stimulant 
to  heart  and  respiration. 

Postmortem  Af*peaninces. — The  odor  of  bruised  peach-kernels 
may  be  noticed  in  the  room  or  on  the  body.  There  are  no  char- 
acteristic lesions,  but  most  frequently  there  is  engorgement  of  the 
venous  system,  the  arteries  being  empty.  The  postmortem  stains 
are  bright  pink,  due  to  the  cyanohematm  of  tlie  blood  and  to  the 
fact  that  the  tissues  can  not  take  up  the  oxygen  of  the  blood, 
leaving  it  red  even  in  the  veins. 

Tests. — Silver  mtratf  produces  a  white  precipitate^  soluble  in 
boiling,  strong  nitric  acid : 

HCN  -4-  AgNO,  -  HNO,  +  AgCN. 

This  white  silver  cyanid  is  distinguished  from  the  chlorid  by 
being  only  sparingly  soluble  in  ammoiua,  by  its  i;ot  turnnig  dark 
on  exposure  to  light,  and  by  giving  off  cyanogen  gas  when  heated, 
the  cyanogen  burning  with  a  purple  flame.  Under  a  lens  the 
cyanid  may  appear  as  prismatic  needles,  while  the  clilorid  is 
amorphous. 

The  most  delicate  test  is  this  one  used  on  HCN  in  the  state 
of  vapor.  The  suspected  matters  arc  put  in  a  beaker  which  is 
immersed  in  a  basin  of  warm  water.  The  mouth  of  the  jar  is 
covered  with  a  watch  crystal,  which  has  on  its  concave  underside 
a  drop  of  weak  solution  of  stiver  nitrate.  Hydrocyanic-acid  vapor 
causes  a  white  film  over  the  drop,  which,  if  slowly  formed,  will  be 
seen  by  the  microscope  to  consist  of  delicate  crystalline  prisms. 
If  putrefaction  has  set  in,  the  test  can  not  be  used,  as  the  black 
silver  sulphid  masks  the  white  cyanid. 

Prussian-blue  Test. — On  the  addition  of  potas'^iiim  hydrate, 
followed  by  fresh  ferrous  sulphate  and  ferric  sulphate,  a  greenish- 
blue  precipitate  forms,  which  is  turned  to  a  clear  Prussian  blue  by 
the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

iSHCN    -h    i8KH(3    +    sFeSO,   -f    Fc/SO,),    4-    H^SO,   = 
qKjSO,  +    Fe,(Fe<CN)„)5    ^-    i8H,0    i    2H. 

FemMw  fciTocy«nid. 

Ammomum-sulphid test  mTeyho^  used  upon  fluids  in  a  test-tube, 
but  gives  best  results  wit!i  the  vapor  of  HCN,  even  after  putre- 
faction has  begun.  The  stomach  contents  or  other  suspected 
matter  are  put  in  a  jar  which  is  immersed  in  warm  water,  and  the 
mouth  closed  with  a  glass  plate  carrying  a  drop  of  ammonium 
sulphid.  A  white  ammonium  sulphocyanid  soon  appears  in  this 
drop  on  the  under  side.  This  drop  is  then  evaporated  almost  to 
less  and  touched  with  a  drop  of  ferric  chlorid,  when  it  devcl- 
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ops  a  blood-red  color,  which  is  discharged  after  treating  with 
mercuric  chlorid : 


HCN 


6NH,SCN 


-r     NH,Hs     - 

Ammonium  suJphid. 


2H     +     NH^SCN 

AmmoDium  iutpbocyanui. 


Fe^Cl*     =     6NH,C1     -r     FeiSCN), 

Ferric  chlotid.        Ammoaium  chlorid.  Irun  suiphocyatuii. 


2>etectiQii< — If  dcatli  has  been  recent,  the  odor  of  peach-ker- 
neb  may  be  perceived.  The  stomach,  its  contents,  and  other 
tissues  should  be  distilled  at  a  low  temperature  without  acidu- 
lating, as  acids  may  form  a  cyanid  by  decomposing  the  normal 
potassium  sulphocyanid  of  the  saline. 

Instead  of  acidulating  the  suspected  mAtteT.Jacquttfiinsprociss, 
before  distillation,  is  to  mix  it  with  a  concentrated  solution  of 
sodium  bicarbonate,  which  evolves  CO^,  a  gas  that  promotes  the 
escape  of  HCN  and  liberates  HCN  if  potassium  cyanid  be  pres- 
ent, but  does  not  decompose  potassium  sulphocyanid  nor  potas- 
sium ferrocyanid,  nor  other  non-poisonous  cyanids. 

Any  of  the  above  tests  may  be  applied  to  the  vapor,  or  the 
distillate  in  the  receiver  may  be  treated  with  potassium  hydrate 
and  tested  for  potassium  cyanid  or  silver  nitrate.  The  resulting 
silver  cyanid  is  washed,  dried,  and  weighed.  For  every  lOO  parts 
of  AgCN  we  may  calculate  20.15  parts  of  anhydrous  HCN. 

Potassitun  Cyanid  (KCN). — This  compound  figures  quite 
frequently  as  a  poison,  because  of  its  extensive  use  in  the  arts 
of  photography  and  electroplating,  and  in  the  extraction  of  gold 
from  its  ores  by  the  cyanid  process. 

Properties. — It  txrcurs  in  opaque,  white,  strongly  alkaline,  del- 
iquescent masses,  which  have  the  taste  of  bitter  almonds,  and  in 
contact  witli  the  air  are  decomposed  by  COj  with  the  slow  forma- 
tion of  hydrocyanic  acid,  recognized  by  the  odor. 

As  hydrocyanic  acid  is  a  weak  acid,  its  salt  is  hydrolized  by 
the  water,  forming  hydroxidion.  which  is  alkaline,  and  hydrogen 
cyanid,  uhich  is  scarcely  dissociable,  and  hence  is  given  off  as 
molecules  with  the  characteristic  odor.  This  is  in  accordance 
with  the  equation: 

KCN      4-      H,0      =      K-,(OHy      +      HCN. 

It  is  soluble  in  two  parts  of  water,  and  is  sometimes  used  in 
medicine  as  a  sedative  in  doses  of  ^  to  ^  gr.  Its  incompatibles  are 
adds ;  iodin  ;  salts  of  lead.  mercur>',  and  silver ;  chlorates ;  ni- 
trates;  ixrmianganates  ;  alkaloids;  chloral  hydrate. 

Toxicology. — Syutptoms. — Its  physiologic  efl'ects  are  like  those 
of  hydrocyanic  acid.  The  convulsive  and  narcotic  symptoms  arc 
often  preceded  by  tho.se  of  gastric  irritation,  such  as  pain  and 
vomiting.  The  onset  of  symptoms  is  slower  than  by  the  acid, 
thus  giving  more  time  for  treatment. 
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The  treatment  is  practically  the  same  as  that  given  for  the  acid. 

Postmortem  Appearances. — There  is  usually  marked  congestion 
of  the  stomach,  due  to  the  strongly  alkaline  salt.  A  bright  red 
hue  is  observable  in  the  throat,  esophagus,  and  stomach,  due  to 
the  formation  of  cyanohematin  by  the  penetration  of  the  salt  to 
the  blood  in  the  tissues. 

Tests. — -When  treated  with  dilute  acids  potassium  cyanid  is 
quickly  decomposed,  and  to  the  vapor  the  various  tests  for  hydro- 
cyanic acid  may  be  applied.  Silver  nitrate  reacts  directly,  precipi- 
tating white  silver  cyanid  ;  and  the  potassium  is  detected  by 
platinum  chlorids.  In  making  tJie  Pntssian-blue  test  die  potas- 
sium hydrate  must  be  omitted. 

Other  Cyanids.— The  soluble  metallic  cyanids  and  methyl 
cyanid  are  all  poisonous,  as  they  dissociate  the  active  anion  (CN)', 
If  the  cation  be  poisonous  also,  as  in  mercury  cyanid,  Hg*,(CN),'. 
the  symptoms  will  be  those  of  an  irritant  mercurial  salt  in  addition 
to  those  of  potassiunT  cyanid. 

Poisonous,  also,  are  the  chlorid  and  iodid  of  cyanogen.  In 
neutral  or  alkaline  menstrua  the  double  cyanids,  not  having  as 
anion,  cyanidion,  (CN),  but  ferrocyanidion,  Fe(CN)g'".  are  consid- 
ered harmless.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  the  presence 
of  acids  the  iron  of  FeiCN)/"'  may  be  taken  up,  and  the  (CN) 
g^oup  be  freed  to  do  its  deadly  work. 

In  cyanic  acid  and  its  salts,  the  cyanates,  the  anion  is  not  (CN)', 
but  <pCN)',  which  is  not  poisonous.  The  sulphocyanates  are  not 
serioiisiy  injurious,  as  they  have  the  anion  (SCN)'. 

Cyanic  acid,  MO.CN,is  a  strongly  acid,  unstable  liquid,  forming 
cyanates.  In  water  it  quickly  changes  to  acidum  ammonium  car- 
bonate : 


HOCN 


+         2H,0         =         (NHJHCO3. 


Potassium  cyanate,  KO.CN.  is  formed  when  potassium  cyanid 
slowly  oxidizes  in  the  air,  though  it  is  usually  prepared  by  heat- 
ing KCN  with  a  reducible  metallic  oxid  and  then  extracting  the 
product  with  dilute  alcohol : 

KCN      +      PbO      -      KOCN      +      Pb. 

It  is  a  colorless  crystal  and  readily  soluble.    When  its  solution  is 
mixed  with  ammonium  sulphate,  ammonium  cyanate  is  formed  : 

2KCNO     -t-     (NH.VSO,     =    2(NH,).CNO     +     KjSO,. 

Aminoniuin  cyinate. 

If  the  resulting  solution  be  evaporated  on  a  water-bath,  the 
ammonium  cyanate  is  transformed  into  itrea.  It  was  in  this  way 
that  VVohler  first  produced  urea  by  artificial  synthesis.  There  is 
no  addition  or  subtraction  of  atoms,  as  the  two  substances  have 
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the  same  molecular  formula.   The  change  is  termed  intramolecular 
and  may  be  expressed  by  the  constitutional  formulas  given  below: 


NH,.O.CN 

Amrauiuum  cyanaie. 


CO(NH^ 

L  pea  or  c«bo«yl  diajnicL 


It  is  believed  that  there  is  a  migration  ot  atoms  to  diflercntly 
arranged  groups.  The  two  bodies  are  said  to  be  isomnic — /.  i\, 
although,  they  have  the  same  composition  their  properties  differ 
because  of  a  difference  of  arrangement  in  the  atoms. 

OXALIC  ACID  (Acid  of  Sugar). 
Symbol,  Q^i\p^2\l,iJ.     Molecular  weight,  125.7. 

Oxalic  acid  and  its  salts  are  widely  present  in  nature,  being  found 
in  various  plants,  such  as  rhubarb  (used  for  pies),  nightshade,  dock, 
sorrel  (oxalts)  (used  for  greens),  and  in  animals  also,  occurring  not 
infrequently  as  a  constituent  of  the  human  urine.  In  the  latter 
it  is  incidental  to  the  gouty  condition  and  some  forms  of  dyspepsia, 
occurring  as  calcium  o.xalate  in  the  form  of  a  \vhiti.sh  deposit  made 
up  of  microscopic  crystals,  octahedral  or  dumb-bell  shaped,  and 
insoluble  in  warm  water  and  in  acetic  acid. 

PreparatioQ. — As  a  sodium  salt  it  may  be  prepared  by  pass- 
ing carbon  dio.vid  over  sodium  heated  carefully : 


Na, 

Sodtum. 


+  2CO2 

Carbon  dioud. 


Na,CA 

Sudium  rixaUie. 


It  can  be  prepared  from  sugar  by  oxidation  with  nitric  acid,  and, 
therefore,  is  sometimes  known  in  the  arts  as  acid  of  sugar. 


C,,H-^0„       +       90,= 


Suifar. 


6C.,H,0, 

Okalic  acid. 


5HA 


Its  bleaching  pro|>erties  and  solvent  powers  for  metallic  oxids 
make  it  useful  to  dyers  and  workers  it^  leather,  makers  of  straw 
hats  and  bonnets,  and  workers  in  marble  and  in  brass.  About 
the  home  it  is  used  to  remove  ink-stains  from  linen.  Druggists 
dispense  it  at  a  low  price,  and  consequently  the  would-be  suicide 
not  infrequently  resorts  to  it  Its  resemblance  to  Epsom  salts 
leads  to  accidental  poisoning,  but  the  very  sour  taste  is  likely  to 
betray  the  homicide,  who  rarely  resorts  to  it  except  when  it  can 
be  masked  by  some  other  sour  beverage.  In  the  five  years  from 
1883  to  1887,  inclusive,  there  were  registered  in  England  and 
Wales  120  cases.  There  were  14  accidental  deaths  from  it  in 
New  York  C  ty  in  the  twenty-one  years  from  1870  to  1891, 
inclusive. 

Of  169  cases  reported  in  medical  literature  previous  to  1895, 
^%  were  suicides,  of  whom  41  were  accidental  In  the  decade, 
1871  to  1880,  in  England  and  Wales,  out  of  1000  suicides  by 
poison,  159  took  o.xalic  add. 
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Properties. — The  crystals  of  oxalic  acid  are  colorless,  four- 
sided,  prismatic,  not  deliquescent,  and  so  closely  resemble  in  ap- 
pearance those  ofmaijncsium  sulphate  and  zinc  sulphate  that  it  is 
often  confounded  with  them.  These  crystals  are  very  acid,  soluble 
in  about  10  parts  of  cold  water  and  in  2^  of  cold  alcohol,  but 
ver>''  sparingly  in  ether.  Heated  on  porcelain  or  platinum,  they 
sublime  without  residue. 

It  can  be  distin^uislicd  from  the  substances  for  which  it  is 
sonietimes  mistaken  by  the  following  ready  tests,  applicable  in 
the  household  : 

Oxalic  acid.  Magnetium  sulphate.  Zinc  sulphate. 

Taste   ......  Sour.  BtUer,  nauseous.  bitter,  metallic. 

Reaction     .    .    .    .  Very  acid.  Neutral.  Slightly  acid. 

Heated Sublimes.  Fixed.  Fixed. 

Sodium  car))onate  .  No  precipitate,  No  efTerrescence,  but  a  NocfTervescence.  but  a 

but  cfliervciicence.      white  precipitate.  while  precipitate. 

Iron,  ink     .    .    .    .  Bleache*.  No  effect.  No  effect. 

As  it  is  a  dibasic  acid  it  makes  two  salts  with  univalent  metals. 
With  potassiiun  it  forms  KIIC.O^  and  K.jCjO^. 

Potassitim  Binoxalate  (KHC,(>^,'ir.O)  {Acid  Oxalate).^ 
This  .salt  is  usually  dispensed  by  druggists  to  remove  rust  and 
ink-stains  from  linen,  to  bleach  straw,  and  to  polish  metals,  under 
the  very  deceptive  name  of  "  es.sential  salts  of  lemon  "  and  '*  salts 
of  sorrel,"  and  sometimes  without  even  the  "grim  heraldry  of 
death  "  usually  blazoned  on  labels  for  poisonous  substances.  It 
is  sometimes  dispensed  as  a  white  powder, alth<:nigh  it  cr\'stallizes 
in  colorless  rlionibic  prisms  iiaving  i  part  of  water  of  crystaJIiza- 
tion.  It  has  a  decidedly  acid  reaction  and  sour  taste,  and  is  soluble 
in  40  parts  of  water.  It  is  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  cream  of  tartar, 
which  is  also  a  sour  white  solid.  Almost  equal  to  oxalic  acid  in 
the  violence  of  its  poisonous  action,  its  symptoms,  postmortem 
appearance,  antidotes,  and  detection  are  practical!}'  the  same. 

Toxicology. — Symptoms. — What  is  said  of  the  toxic  effects  of 
o.xalic  acid  is  applicable  also  to  potassium  binoxalate.  While  the 
symptoms  vary  considerably  in  different  cases,  they  can  be  con- 
veniently classified  as,  first,  those  due  to  the  heal  erosiv^c  action 
on  the  mucous  surfaces,  and,  second,  those  arising  from  the  nmow 
impression  upon  the  nervous  sj'stcm — convulsive  and  narcotic. 
The  symptoms  produced  b}'  the  local  action  of  a  large  amount 
of  a  strong  solution  are  vcr>'  sour  taste,  thirst,  pain,  and  burning 
in  mouth,  throat,  and  stomach,  difficult  swallowing,  vomiting  of 
black  or  bloody  substances,  collapse.  Occasionally  pain  is  absent. 
Sometimes  death  may  occur  without  vomiting. 

"  If,"  says  Christison,  "a  person  immediately  after  swallowing 
a  solution  of  a  crystalline  salt  wliich  tasted  purely  and  strongly 
acid  is  attacked  with  burning  in  the  throat,  then  with  burning  in 
the  stomach,  vomiting,  particularly  of  bloody  matter,  imperceptible 
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pulse  and  excessive  languor/and  dies  in  half  an  hour,  or  still  more 
in  twenty,  fifteen,  or  ten  minutes,  I  do  not  know  any  fallacy  which 
can  interfere  vvitli  the  conclusion  that  oxalic  acid  was  the  cause 
of  death.  No  parallel  disea,se  begins  so  abruptly  and  terminates 
so  soon  ;  and  no  other  crystalline  poison  has  the  same  effect." 

A  case  of  oxahc-acid  poisonint^  occurred  in  a  boy  ajjed  fifteen 
years.  Twelve  minutes  after  the  poison  had  been  swallowed  the 
patient  was  unconscious,  the  skin  paUid  and  clammy,  and  his  ex- 
tremities cold.  The  radial  pulse  could  not  be  felt.  The  pupils 
were  fairly  dilated.  The  jaw  was  fi.xed  in  tetanic  spasm,  and  froth 
exuded  from  between  the  teeth.  One-tenth  of  a  grain  of  apomor- 
phin  was  injected  hypodermically ;  a  stomach  siphon-tube  was 
introduced  after  the  jaws  had  been  forced  apart,  and  I  pint  of 
warm  water  was  placed  in  the  stomach,  but  immediately  expelled. 
Vomiting  continued,  and  consciou.sncss  returned.  The  boy  was 
given  \  oz.  of  powdered  chalk,  suspended  in  water,  and  this 
also  was  shortly  ejected.  Recovery  proceeded  under  stimulation. 
The  quantity  of  poison  taken  was  upward  of  2  J  drams. 

If,  owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  dose,  death  is  not  prompt, 
absoqjtion  of  the  poison  ensues,  and  then  the  remote  or  nturotic 
symptoms  appear.  These  are  headache,  cramps,  convulsions,, 
dehrium,  and  coma.  If  the  patient  survive,  there  may  be  numb- 
ness and  tingling,  with  loss  of  voice,  lasting  for  weeks.  When  a 
small  dose  has  been  taken  in  dilute  solution,  the  symptoms  have 
not  come  on  for  hours,  and  then  the  nervous  phenomena  are 
more  prominent. 

Fata!  Dosi\ — The  least  weight  of  the  acid  recorded  as  having 
fatal  consequences  is  i  dram  (3. 88  grams).  Statistics  show  that 
the  dtjse  most  likely  to  prove  fatal  is  from  \  to  1  oz.  Early 
vomiting  and  a  measure  of  rehef  arc  caused  by  excessive  doses. 
More  than  i  oz.  ([4.2  gm.).  if  retained,  usually  causes  death, 
although  recoverj'  has  occurred  after  a  dose  of  2  oz. 

If  efficient  antidotes  are  instantly  given  there  may  be  recovery 
from  much  larger  di>ses,  although  the  majority  of  ca.ses  prove 
fatal. 

Fatal  Period. — In  1  case  death,  supposed  to  be  due  to  gas- 
tric hemorrhage,  occurred  without  pain  in  fhnc  minutts.  In  other 
cases  surviving  the  acute  action  on  the  alimentar>'  tract  death  has 
occurred  from  coma  after  several  da\'s,  1  living  until  the  twenty- 
third  da>'.  Of  74  fatal  cases,  66  lasted  less  than  twenty-four 
hours:  in  12  the  victim  was  found  dead,  in  5  death  occurred  in 
less  than  ten  minutes,  in  15  in  from  ten  to  thirty  minutes,  in  9  in 
from  one-half  to  one  hour,  in  2  in  two  hours,  in  10  in  from  two 
to  thirteen  hiujrs,  in  4  in  from  one  to  two  days,  in  4  m  from  two 
to  five  days,  and  in  5  in  from  five  to  fourteen  days. 

Treatment. — The  chemical  antidotes  are  finely  divided  chalk  or 
calcined  magnesia  or  its  carbonate,  suspended  in  a  large  quantity 
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of  water,  and  followed  by  free  drafts  of  warm  water  to  facilitate 
vomitin^^  As  the  toxic  action  is  prompt,  the  antidote  must 
be  givei)  at  once.  With  a  shovel  or  a  kitchen  knife  the  wall- 
plaster  caji  be  scraped  off  and  used  as  an  impure  calcium 
carbonate. 

Oxalic  acid  is  chemically  neutralized  by  the  alkalies  as  well  as 
by  the  alkaline  earths  (lime  and  magnesia),  but  the  alkaline  oxa- 
lates being  soluble  and  poisonous  are  inadmissible,  while  tlie  oxa- 
lates of  calcium  and  magnesium  are  insoluble  and  innocuous. 
Emetics  may  be  necessary  (sucli  as  5  drops  of  a  2  per  cent,  solu- 
tion of  apomorphin  hyd  roc  hi  orate),  but  the  stomach-pump  is  likely 
to  injure  the  eroded  lining  of  the  gullet  and  stomach. 

Postmortem  Appearances, — Colored  stains  upon  the  lips  and 
face  are  absent,  but  the  lips,  tongue,  throat,  and  gullet  are  usually 
white,  and  the  lining  membrane  is  loose,  eroded  in  patches,  and 
contracted  into  folds.  Sometimes  the  stomacli  is  black  from  ex- 
tensive venous  engorgement  and  contains  blood  or  a  brownish, 
grumous  material ;  .sometimes  the  membrane  is  jDale  and  smooth, 
or  detached  in  shreds ;  sometimes  red,  with  the  black  veins 
strongly  marked  and  corrugated.  While  deep  erosions  are  not 
uncommon,  it  is  rare  to  have  complete  solution  of  the  walls  of  the 
stomach  so  as  to  cause  the  symptoms  of  peribration  during  life. 
Both  peritonitis  and  pleuritis  have  been  found  as  complications, 
and  perforations  of  the  stomach  also,  but  these  last  in  some  cases 
have  been  supposed  to  be  due  to  changes  after  death.  The  kid- 
neys are  congested  and  loaded  with  oxalates. 

Tests. — A  solution  of  oxalic  acid  or  of  potassium  binoxalate 
reddens  litmus-paper. 

Calcium  Test, — Kither  of  them  yields,  with  excess  of  calcium 
hydroxid.  acetate,  or  sulphate,  a  white  precipitate  of  calcium  oxa- 
late, insoluble  in  ammonia  or  acetic  acid,  but  soluble  in  strong 
hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid. 

Stiver  Xifratc  Test. — Either  of  them  gives  witii  silver  nitrate 
copious  white  precipitate  of  silver  oxalate,  soluble  in  ammonia 
and  in  nitric  acid,  while  silver  chlorid  would  be  insoluble  in  the 
nitric  acid.  The  silver  oxalate,  dried  and  lieated  on  platinum, 
disperses  with  a  slight  explosion  and  a  white  smoke. 

Lead  Acetate  Jest. — With  lead  acetate  a  white  precipitate  of 
lead  oxalate  is  formed  which  is  soluble  in  nitric  acid,  but  insol- 
uble in  acetic  acid. 

Potassium  Penttafis^anate  Test. — Mixed  mth  poLissium  per- 
majiganate  and  dilute  sulpiiuric  acid  the  oxalic  acid  is  oxidi/ed 
CHjCjO^  ^  O  -  2CO,  -  H;0),  and  the  permanganate,  slowly  los- 
ing its  color,  is  converted  into  manganese  sulphate. 

Suhlinuitiou  Test. — Heated  on  platinum  foil,  the  acid  cr>^stals 
slowly  sublime  at  as  low  a  temfX'rature  as  lOO'*  C.  (212°  F.),  and 
they  are  entirely  and  promptly  dissipated  at  160°  C.  (302°  F.). 
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At  this  temperature  a  large  part  is  decomposed,  first  into  formic 
acid  and  carbon  dioxid.     Thus  : 


H.C.O^ 


H,CO, 

Fonnic  acid. 


+ 


CO.. 


The  rising;  temperature  then  decomposes  the  formic  acid  into  car- 
bon nionoxid  ajid  water.     Thus  : 

H^COj         =         CO  i  HA 

The  potassium  binoxalate  does  not  sublime,  but  changes  to  potas- 
sium carbonate,  which  effervesces  when  touched  with  an  acid,  and 
turns  red  litniys-paper  blue. 


KjCjO, 

Palaatium  oxalate. 


K,COs        +         CO 

P>>ia»«iuiti  carbonate.         Carbon  mon^ixid. 


Detection. — The  symptoms  of  corrosii'c  poisoning  from  an  acid 
liquid  which  has  left  no  colored  spots  upon  the  skin  would  be 
.significant.  A  strong  solution  makes  on  black  cloth  a  dark- 
brown,  uncurrotied  spot,  which  gives  the  oxalic  acid  reactions. 
The  vumitcd  matters  should  be  searched  for  the  leaves  of  sorrel 
or  green  material  of  the  rhubarb  pie  ;  not  that  these  are  ever  fatal, 
but  so  as  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  a  complication  in  the  anal- 
ysis. In  the  vomited  matters  and  gastric  contents  the  acid  wtt! 
be  partly  free,  partly  combined  as  .soluble  oxalate,  and  partly 
combined  as  the  insoluble  calcium  or  magnesium  oxalates.  If  it 
should  be  mostly  free,  the  following  method  will  .serve  : 

1.  Having  made  an  extract  with  fiol  dilute  hydrochloric  acid 
and  filtered  it,  add  lead  acetate,  wliich  will  throw  down  the  lead 
oxalate  along  with  various  other  lead  compounds.  This  deposit 
should  be  sus|x:nded  in  water  and  h>'drogen  sulphid  passed 
through  it  for  two  hours.  The  oxalic  acid  is  set  free  in  solution, 
the  black  lead  sulphid  being  thrown  down.  After  separation  by 
a  filter  the  filtrate  should  be  tested  with  calcium  acetate, 

2.  If  the  oxalic  acid  is  in  the  combined  state,  the  following 
is  the  better  method :  Digest  the  suspected  matters  with  warm 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid  until  the  mixture  is  i^juite  fluid,  filter,  and 
to  the  filtrate  add  ammonium  hydroxid  until  an  alkaline  reaction 
is  reached.  After  standing  the  liquid  is  decanted  and  the  depo.sit 
collected  on  a  filter.  This  deposit  is  calcium  o.valate.  The  filtrate 
mixed  with  the  decanted  fluid  is  treated  with  excess  of  calcium 
acetate  and  the  precipitate  separated  on  a  filter.  This  second 
depo.sit  represents  the  free  acid  in  the  original  material.  To 
determine  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  first  deposit,  it  should 
be  washed  with  acetic  acid  on  the  filler  and  afterward  put  into  a 
beaker  and  diss<^l\'ed  by  cautiously  adding  strong  hydrochloric 
acid  and  gently  heating.  Excess  of  ammonia  will  precipitate  it 
completely  if  sufficient  time  is  allowed.    After  decanting  the  clear 
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fluid  the  deposit  is  washed  by  decantation.  put  into  a  tared  dish» 
dried  in  a  water-bath,  and  wci^jhed.  If  this  deposit  is  calcium 
oxalate,  it  will  be  white,  and  w  lien  a  portion  is  heated  on  platinum, 
leave  a  gray  ash  of  calcium  carbonate.  Another  portion  warmed 
in  a  test-tube  with  strong  sulphuric  acid  evolves  carbon  dioxid 
gas,  which  can  be  identified  by  conducting  It  through  a  delivery 
tube  into  barj-ta  water.  A  third  portion,  suspended  in  water 
slightly  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  will  discharge  the  puqilc 
color  of  potassium  permanganate.  This  test  can  be  applied  by 
standard  volumetric  solutions  and  an  estimate  of  quantity  obtained. 
If  the  poison  has  been  taken  as  neutral  sodium  or  potassium 
oxalate,  the  local  symptoms  and  pathologic  changes  may  not  be 
at  all  characteristic.  The  effects  come  on  after  absorption  and 
are  mainly  systemic.  To  make  a  complete  examination,  the  poison 
must  be  looked  for  outside  the  alimtntarx'  canal,  by  separating  it 
from  the  urine  and  the  finely  di\ided  tissue  of  the  kidney.  The 
method  would  be  the  same  as  that  for  vomited  matters  containing 
the  combined  add. 


SILICON  (Silex,  a  flint). 
Symbol,  Si.     Alomic  weight,  28. 

Properties. — Silicon  is  a  tetrad  clement  like  carbon,  never 
found  native,  but  combined  with  oxygen  as  siUca,  SiO^.  Silica 
exists  nearly  pure  in  rock  crystal  or  quartz,  in  sand,  flint,  and 
many  minerals,  and  is  also  found  combined  with  the  metals  as 
silicates.  Silicon,  next  to  oxygen,  is  the  most  abundant  element 
known.  It  resembles  carbon  in  physical  and  chemical  properties. 
Like  carbon  it  has  three  modifications,  viz. : 

Amorphous — a  brown  powder,  only  acted  upon  by  hydrofluoric 
acid,  HF,  which  dissolves  it. 

Graphitoidal — hexagonal  plates  with  metallic  luster. 

Adamantifu — in  steel-gray  crystals,  hard  enough  to  scratch 
glass. 

Silicic  Anhydrid,  Silicon  Dioxid  (SiO.,)  f.W/r.?)  — Proper- 
tiea. — It  is  a  snow-white,  gritty  insoluble  powder,  almost  infusible, 
but  soluble  in  hydrofluoric  acid,  HF.  It  is  prepared  by  heating 
mctasilicic  acid,  Hj^SiO^: 


H^SiOs      +      heat      =      M,0 


SiO.. 


Silica  also  exists  in  a  crystallized  form,  as  quartz.  Joined  to 
one  or  more  molecules  of  water  silica  forms  a  series  of  acids,  like 
the  phosphoric  adds,  viz. : 

Mitasilicic  acid,  SiO,  ^   H.,0  =  HoSiO, ;  and 

Ort/u>si/u'ir  arid,  SjO'.  -f  ^H^O  -  H.Sib,. 

Metaailicic  acid  ( H^SiOj)  is  a  clear  limpid  fluid,  in  a  col/oidal 
.solution,  with  a  tendency  to  become  gelatinous.     It  is  the  chief 
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agent  in  petrifaction.     It  is  prepared  by  acting  upon  potassium 
silicate,  K.SiOj.  with  hydrochloric  acid.  HCI.     Thus  : 

K,.SiO,  2UCI      -      2KCI      -r      HjSiO,. 

Orthosilicic  acid  (H^SiOJ  is  a  white  gelatinous  substance  when 
first  precipitated,  and  soluble  until  evaporated  to  drj'ness.  It  is 
prepared  by  leading  silicon  tetrafluoride,  SiF^,  into  water.     Thus: 

3SiI'\      +      411^0      -      2H^iF,      -f      H,SiO,. 

Orthosilicic  acid  results,  together  with  a  new  acid,  H^SiFg,  to 
which  the  name  o(  hydtojluosiiidc  acid  is  given. 

Most  of  the  silicates  found  in  nature  are  derived  from  meta- 
silicic  acid,  H^SiOj.  to  which  the  normal  or  orthosilicic  acid 
reverts  when  it  is  set  free,  HjSiO,  losing  H  X),  becoming  HaSiOj. 

OliiBs.— Silicates  of  the  alkaline  metals  are  soluble,  one  of 
them,  known  as  sodium  ivata-glass,  is  official  as  Liquor  sodii 
sifuaiis.  This  is  prepared  by  fusing  together  sand  and  dry 
sodium  carbonate :  Na^CO,  -f  SiO,  -  Na.^SiO^  f  COj.  Dissolving 
in  boiling  water  to  make  a  thick  liquid  it  can  be  used  as  a  cement, 
or  artificial  stone.  It  loses  water  rapidly  and  becomes  a  glass. 
When  bandages  and  fracture  dressings  are  covered  with  it  they 
soon  harden  and  make  an  immovable  apparatus.  To  remove 
them  hot  water  must  be  applied. 

Gmnnon  giass  is  a  silicate  of  calcium  and  sodium,  lime  being 
introduced  to  make  the  glass  insoluble. 

Hard  German^  or  Hohimmn,  glass  is  made  with  lime  and  po- 
tassium carbonate.  It  stands  heat  better  than  the  soft  French 
glass,  of  which  chemical  apparatus  is  usually  made. 

Soft  Frtuch  glass  is  a  silicate  of  calcium,  sodium,  and  alumin- 
ium. 

English  flint  glass,  used  for  optical  purposes  and  ornamental 
cut  glassware,  ha-s  the  calcium  replaced  with  lead.  It  is  more 
fusible  ant!  has  a  higher  refracting  power  for  light  rays. 

Silicon  hydrid  (SiH^)  is  a  colorless  gas,  taking  fire  spon- 
taneously in  the  air,  forming  water  and  white  cloud  rings  of 
silica. 

Silicon  tetrafltiorid  (SiFJ  is  a  colorless,  pungent  gas,  fum- 
ing in  air,  and  is  formed  when  hydrofluoric  acid  comes  in  contact 
with  silica.  It  is  prepared  by  heating  fluorid  of  calcium  with 
sand  or  silica  and  sulphuric  acid: 

2CaF,  -f  SiOj  4^  2H^0,  -  2CaSO,  +  iWp  +  SiF,. 

It  is  decomposed  by  water,  but  may  be  collected  over  mercury, 
or  by  displacement.  A  corresponding  compound  with  bromin  is 
known,  called  Silicon  bromid,  SiBr^. 

Silicon  tetrachlorid  (.SiCI)  is  a  colorless,  pungent,  irritating 

liquid,  formed  when  silicon  is  heated  in  chlorin. 
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Silicon  resembles  carbon  in  the  composition  of  its  salts.    Thus : 

CO,  HXO,  CH,  CCl,. 

SiOj  H.Sid,  Sill,  SiClj. 

But  the  two  elements  also  differ  widely  in  some  respects. 
While  both  form  many  compounds,  the  carbon  derivatives  have 
a  structure  shovving  very  difterent  relationships  to  the  carbon 
from  those  of  the  silicon  derivatives  to  that  clement.  Carbon 
compounds  appear  to  be  derived  from  the  hydrocarbons  ;  silicon 
compounds  arise  from  or  are  related  to  silicon  dioxid. 

Carbomndmn. — At  the  very  high  temperature  of  3500°  C. 
obtained  in  an  electric  furnace,  the  following  reaction  occurs  in  a 
mixture  of  carbon,  sand,  and  salt : 

SiO.,         ^         3C         -         SiC         +         2CO. 

The  greenish-black  mass  SiC  is  called  technically  "  carborundum." 
It  is  used  as  a  grinding  material  being  of  sufficient  hardness  to 
replace  the  diamond  in  glass  cutting.  It  resists  the  strongest  acids, 
but  decomposes  by  fusion  with  alkalis. 

*' Weathering  "  of  Rocks. — It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
the  stable  and  insoluble  silicates  in  granite  and  other  primitive 
rocks  when  exposed  to  the  air  break  up  into  loose  soil  and  sol- 
uble carbonates,  by  displacement  of  the  silicic  acid  in  their  con- 
stituents with  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air.  This  result  of 
weathering  makes  resistant  minerals  turn  to  sources  of  fertility, 
as  the  alkaline  carbonates  thus  liberated  are  necessary  to  plants. 
This  decomposing  power  on  the  part  of  the  weak  and  volatile 
carbonic  acid  is  an  illustration  of  the  eflfect  of  mass  (p.  yy)  as  an 
influence  in  determining  the  direction  and  extent  of  chemical 
activity.  A  process  imperceptible  in  any  laboratory  experiment 
with  the  small  mass  of  carbonic  acid  ordinarily  engaged,  becomes 
on  the  large  scale  of  nature  and  in  genjogic  time  a  reaction  of 
great  importance,  owing  to  the  enormous  quantities  of  carbonic 
acid  in  the  air  and  surface  waters  unceasingly  at  work. 

BORON. 
Symbol,  B.     Atomic  weight,  11. 

Properties. — Boron  is  a  triad  element  which  is  never  native, 
but  is  found  united  with  oxygen  and  sodium  as  borax;  and  with 
oxygen  alone  as  boron  trioxid.     It  occurs  in  three  modifications  : 

Amorphous  boron — a  dull  graj-  powder  which,  when  strongly 
heated  in  air,  bums  to  boric  o.xid,  B^O,. 

GrapJufoida/  horofi,  in  scales  with  graphite-like  luster. 

Dmmomi  boron  is  square  octahedra  of  cupreous  luster;  hard 
enough  to  scratch  a  ruby. 

Boron,  when  heated  strongly  in  chlorin  or  o.xygen,  takes  fire, 
forming  a  chlorid  or  oxid.     It  is  remarkable  as  being  one  of  the 
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few  elements  uniting  directly  with  nitrogen,  which  gas  it  absorbs 
when  reti  hot  \\ith  the  evolution  of  light,  forming  boron  nitrid,  UN. 
Boron  with  chlorin  forms  a  liquid  called  boron  trichlorid,  HCI,; 
with  hydrogen  a  trihvdrid.  V^W^^. 

Boron  Trioxid,  Boric  Anhydrid  { B^O;,). — This  compound 
fuses  to  a  glass,  which  retains  its  clearness  on  cooling.  It  is  pre- 
pared by  heating  boric  acid,  ll^BOj : 

2H3BO,       -       3HjO       +       BA- 

With  water  B^O^  forms  boric  or  boracic  add,  HjBOj. 

Boric  acid  is  a  tribasic  weak  acid,  crystallising  in  pearly 
plates  from  a  hot  solution  as  it  cools.  It  is  found  in  the  fumcrolles 
(steam  jets)  which  are  constantly  escaping  from  the  eartli  in  old 
volcanic  districts  of  Tuscany,  and  in  the  lagoons  whicli  collect  at 
the  mouth  of  these  jets.  The  boric  acid  is  concentrated  by  the 
heat  of  the  natural  steam  jets,  and  is  finally  obtained  pure  by 
crystallization.     Sodium  borah-  also  occurs  in  California  and  Thibet. 

Borax  and  sulphuric  acid  or  a  solution  of  boric  acid  in  alcohol, 
when  ignited  imparts  a  green  color  to  the  flame.  Boric  acid  gives 
a  red  color  to  turmeric.  This  acid  is  soluble  in  26  parts  of  cold 
water,  more  so  in  hot  water,  glycerin,  and  alcohol. 

Preparation. — Boric  acid  may  be  prepared  by  the  action  of 
hydrochloric  acid  on  a  hot  solution  of  borax,  NajB^: 


Na,BPy     +     2HC1 


5H,0     =     2NaCl     +     4H3BO,. 
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Borax  is  the  salt  most  largely  used  in  the  art.s. 

Borax  (Na.di,CXioH/))  [Biborah-  of  Soda). — This  substance  is 

a  native  salt,  but  can  be  artificially  prepared  by  heating  together 

boric  acid  and  sodium  carbonate  : 

4H3BO3     '     NajCO,     -     6H,0     +     CO^     +     Na^B^O^. 

Borax  is  a  salt  of  a  tetraboric  acid,  formed  from  the  normal 
acid,  H,BOj,  by  loss  of  water.  Thus:  4HsBOj  deprived  of  5HjO 
yields  H^BjOj.  Borax  is  much  used  as  a  blow-pipe  reagent  in 
the  laboratory',  since  many  metallic  oxids  are  soluble  in  fused  j 
borax,  yielding  colored  glasses.  It  is  also  used  as  a  flux  to  clean 
metals  when  they  are  to  be  soldered  with  hard  solder. 

Its  solution  has  an  alkaline  reaction  and  is  largely  used  in 
medicine  locally  to  destroy  bacteria. 

Toxicology  of  Boric  Acid  and  Borax.— The  local  effect  of  boric 
add  being  xiixy  mild,  its  \  irtues  as  a  bactericide  have  led  to  its  use 
in  surgical  practice,  especially  for  washing  out  cavities  and  sinuses, 
to  prevent  septic  changes.  Cases  are  recorded  of  depression ,  and 
eruptions  of  er\'thema  and  urticaria  following  its  absorption  from 
wounds  and  cavities  when  used  too  freely.  Occasionally  graver 
phenomena  have  appeared,  such  as  vomiting,  diarrhea,  bloody 
urine,  and  collapse.     Fatal  results  have  ensued  in  a  few  cases 
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from  injecting  the  solution  into  abscess-sacs  and  from  washing  out 
the  stomach  with  it. 

The  toxtcolot^y  of  boric  acid  and  borax  is  limited  practically  to 
the  use  of  these  agents  as  preservatives  of  food.  They  destroy  the 
germs  of  fermentation  and  putrefaction  in  solid  and  liquid  foods. 
For  meats,  they  are  often  mixed  with  sahcylic  acid  and  applied  ex- 
ternally. For  preserving  milk,  it  is  a  common  practice  to  add  to  i 
qt,  of  milk  lo  gr.  of  a  mixture  of  etjual  parts  of  borax  and  boric  acid. 

ILxperiments  upon  men,  conducted  by  the  U.  S.  Agricultural 
Bureau,  proved  that  "  both  boric  acid  and  borax  when  continu- 
ously administered  in  small  doses  for  a  long  |>eriod, or  when  given 
in  large  quantities  for  a  short  period,  create  disturbances  of  appe- 
tite, of  digestion,  and  of  health."  Even  in  the  small  amounts 
required  for  preserving  cream  and  butter,  and  that  used  as  an 
external  dust  on  liams  and  bacon,  wiiich  have  to  be  transported 
long  distances,  both  boric  acid  and  bcjrax  arc  objectionable  from 
a  sanitary  standpoint,  unless  the  food  substances  are  frankly 
labeled  as  prcscnnd. 

As  these  substances  are  not  normal  constituents  of  the  body. 
it  is  best  to  avoid  their  use,  since  the  most  conclusive  evidence  has 
been  adtluced  tltat  they  are  not  free  from  harm  in  the  amounts 
as  commonly  usetl  for  preserving  food. 

Detection  of  Boric  Acid  in  Meat. — Jor^cNSfn's  test  makes  use 
of  the  pro|x:rt\'  of  neutralized  boric  acid  to  take  on  an  acid  reac- 
tion after  treatment  with  glycerin.  The  meat  is  made  strongly 
aikahne  with  sodium  hydroxid,  extracted  with  hot  water  for  sev- 
eral hours,  and  the  extract  filtered.  Hie  filtrate  is  evaporated  to 
dryness,  incinerated,  and  the  ash  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid.  By 
warming,  the  carbon  dioxid  is  removed,  and  on  cooling  the  solu- 
tion is  neutralized  by  an  alkaline  hydroxid,  using  phenolphthalein 
as  indicator. 

To  50  c.c.  of  the  neutral  fluid  25  c.c.  of  glycerin  are  added, 
and  the  mixture  titrated  with  dectnormal  sodium  hj^dro.xid  solu- 
tion without  regard  to  the  phosphates.  The  end-reaction  is  made 
more  definite  by  the  addition  of  ethyl  alcohol. 

Detection  in  Milk. —  Titnncrii   Test. — Place  \n  a  porcelain  dish 

1  drop  of  the  milk  with  2  drops  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid  and 

2  drops  of  a  saturated  turmeric  tincture.  Dn,'  this  on  a  water- 
bath,  cool,  and  add  a  drop  of  ammonia  by  means  of  a  glass  rod. 
A  slaty-blue  color  changing  to  green  is  produced  if  borax  is 
present.  A  drop  of  milk  containing  ^jy^  gr.  of  borax  will  give 
this  reaction. 

Flame  Test. — With  alcohol  boric  acid  forms  a  volatile  ester 
which  burns  with  tl green  flame.  Material  suspected  of  containing 
boric  acid  is  put  in  a  capsule  and  covered  with  sulphuric  acid. 
Alcohol  is  poured  over  the  mixture,  which  is  heated  until  it  takes 
fire.     The  green  color  is  very  characteristic. 
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THE  METALS. 

The  metals  are  easily  recognized  by  properties  common  to  all 
and  illustrated  in  well-known  examples,  such  as  gold,  silver,  cop- 
per, and  lead.  All,  except  niercur>',  are  solid  at  ordinarj^  tem- 
perature. They  conduct  well  both  heat  and  elcctricit)'.  and  many 
can  be  polished  so  as  to  reflect  light,  this  quality  being  described 
as  uii'talik  htstcr.  Most  of  ihcm  are  dense  and  heavy,  can  be 
drawn  into  wires  {dnctili),  hammeretl  into  thin  plates  {mallcabU), 
and  resist  attempts  to  break  them  {ttuacious\.  All  are  opaque 
except  when  reduced  to  the  thinnest  films,  such  as  gold  leaf. 
When  mclals  combine  among  themselves  they  make  rt//t»i.<r;  if  the 
union  be  witli  mercur\\  it  is  called  an  atiialgam.  These  com- 
binations are  n(»t  attended  by  loss  of  metallic  character. 

When  solutions  o\  metallic  salts  are  put  in  electrolytic  cells, 
the  metals  invariably  seek  the  nei^ative  jx>le,  and  hence  are  cations. 

In  the  present  work  a  classification  is  adopted  deemed  suitable 
for  the  needs  of  the  medical  student.  The  resemblances  which 
are  emphasized  and  which  form  the  basis  of  the  groups  are  such 
as  have  significance,  growing  t.)ut  of  their  .medical  or  toxic  rela- 
tions. Several  ver\'  different  arrangements  are  ])ossible,  which 
might  be  regarded  iis  more  suggestive  and  more  helpful  to  the 
non-medical  students  of  chemistry,  because  they  include  a  greater 
number  of  analogies.  One  of  these  is  the  natural  system  referred 
to  on  p.  loS. 

The  important  metals  will  be  considered  in  the  order  of  the 
following  groups,  the  lightest  metals  presenting  the  highest 
powers  of  uniting  with  oxygen  : 


T.   Alkali  melal.* :  oxids  and  most  Nalt^  .soluMc. 
II.    Alkaline  earth  metals:  oxid.s  soluble,  carbonates 
(Dsolublt. 
in.   Eanh  melals  ;  osids  tHKiluble. 
IV.   Ars«nic  jfToup  :  sulphitls  iiisnluhle  in  dilute  acids, 

but  soluble  in  ammiinium  '^iili>liid. 
Y.  GjppiT  ^;rou|i  :   *ul|>hids  inxiluble  in  dilute  acids, 
and  in  amDionitim  'iulphid. 
VI.  Irnn  gnvup  :  su'.phids  soluble  in  dilule  ncids. 
VII.  ("iol<l  group:  siilphidj-  insoluble  iti  dilute  acids, 
bul  auluble  in  animonium  sulphid. 


I.igbl  mctflls  with  spe- 
cific gravity  not  ex- 
ceed iitg  4.  Sulphids 
soluble  in  wiUer. 

Heavy  metals  with 
specific  gravity  ex- 
ceeding 4.  Sulphids 
insoluble  in  water. 


THE  LIGHT  METALS. 
L-THE  METALS  OF  THE  ALKALIS. 


k 


potassium,  K. 
Sodium,  Na. 
Lithium,  Li. 


Ammonium,  NH,,  hyj.x)thetic. 
Cesium.  Cs. 
Rubidium,  Rb. 
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The  members  of  this  group  are  all  univalent,  some  of  them 
are  lighter  tlian  water,  and  nearly  all  of  their  compounds  are 
soluble  in  water.  They  never  occur  free  in  nature  because  of 
their  great  power  of  forming  compounds.  This  also  makes  it 
nccessar)*  to  resort  to  unusual  precautions  to  protect  them  from 
such  union.  Their  oxids,  hydro.\ids,  and  carbonates  are  alkaline 
in  reaction.  None  of  the  group  reagents  has  any  visible  effect 
upon  solutions  of  the  salts  belonging  to  this  group.  Their  chlo- 
rids  and  sulphids  are  all  soluble  and  therefore  are  not  predpi- 
tated  by  hydrochlonc  acid,  hydrogen  sulphid,  or  ammonium  sul- 
phid.  Unlike  the  alkaline  earths,  they  are  not  precipitated  by 
ammonium  carbonate. 

Corrosive  Alkalies.— Under  this  heading  will  be  considered 
the  hydroxids  or  h>'drates  of  potassium,  sodium,  and  ammonium.  It 
is  well  to  note  that  their  basic  carbonaUs  also  are  not  only  strongly 
alkaline  in  reaction,  but  in  concentrated  solution  have  a  corrosive 
effect.  The  action  of  the  corrosive  alkalies  is  clictnical  or  local, 
and  limited  to  the  part  with  which  they  come  in  contact.  This 
corrosive  power  is  due  to  their  solvent  action  on  albumin,  their 
saponifying  property  when  mixed  with  fatty  matter,  and  their 
avidity  for  the  water  of  the  tissues.  They  cause  rapid  and  deep 
destruction  of  the  animal  structures.  The  local  symptoms  are 
like  those  of  corrosive  acids.  The  general  symptoms  arc  like- 
wise those  of  the  shock  of  a  violent  lesion  abided  to  tlie  imme- 
diate consequences  of  the  lesion  due  to  its  locality.  Out  of  27 
cases.  22  died  (815  per  cent.).  Poisoning  from  them  is  most  often 
accidental,  thougli  they  arc  not  infrequently  taken  with  suicidal 
intent. 

Reports  of  8 1  cases  of  jwisoning  by  the  corrosive  alkalis  and 
carbonates  show  41  due  to  accident  and  17  due  to  suicide.  There 
were  9  cases  of  poisoning  from  sodium  hj'droxid,  3  from  sodium 
carbonate,  l  from  sodium  bicarbonate.  21  from  potassium  hy- 
dro.Kid,  12  from  potassium  carbonate,  2  from  a  mixture  of  potas- 
sium hydroxid  and  carbonate,  and  33  from  "  concentrated  lye." 


POTASSIUM    KaUum). 
Symbol,  K.     Atomic  weight,  39.14. 

Occurrence. — Potassium  is  found  in  nature  in  its  compounds 
only.  Among  these  are  saltpeter,  feldspar,  ^v\A  carnatlih.  The 
disintegration  of  feldspar  by  the  weather  furnishes  the  soil  nith 
potash  in  a  form  assimilable  by  plants,  required  h\  tliem  for  their 
growth,  they  in  turn  fuinishing  it  in  vegetable  food  tn  animals. 
In  small  quantities  potassium  is  indispensable  to  the  anmial  or- 
ganism, being  a  constituent  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles.  W'hen 
greatly  concentrated  many  of  its  salts  act  as  irritants  or  cor- 
rosives. 
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The  ashes  of  wood,  leached  with  water,  yield  potassium  car- 
bonate;  the  water  evaporated  by  boiling,  leaves  crude  potash, 
formerly  the  chief  source  of  the  other  compounds. 

Preparation. — Potassium  is  now  prepared  by  decomposing 
the  hydroxid  ur  chlorid  by  electricity,  K",  CI' ^  K  t  CI.  The 
older  chemical  method  was  to  heat  potassium  carbonate  with 
charcoal.  The  carbonate  yields  oxygen  to  the  reducing  carbon 
to  form  the  gas  carbon  monoxide  and  the  metal  is  vaporized  to 
condense  under  petroleum.     Thus  : 


KXO, 


2C 


2K 


4- 


3CO. 


Properties. — Freshly  cut  surfaces  of  potassium  show  a  sil- 
ver-white luster.  At  ordinary  temperatures  it  is  soft,  like  wax, 
and  can  be  molded  by  the  fingjers.  At  a  red  heat  it  passes  into 
a  blue-green  vapor.  1 1  combines  with  oxygen  with  so  much 
velocity  that  it  decomposes  water  v  iolcntly,  and  exposed  to  the  air 
tarnishes  inmiediately.  For  protection,  potassium  must  be  kept 
under  petroleum  or  in  hydrogen  gas.  In  time,  even  in  coal  oil, 
it  unites  with  some  dissolved  oxygen  and  becomes  covered  with 
a  gray -brown  crust,  which,  however,  shields  the  deeper  parts. 

Potassium  Dioxid  (KO.,,). — This  is  prepared  by  heating 
potassium  in  drj-  oxid.  It  is  an  orange-colored  powder  used  to 
form  hydrogen  dioxid. 

2KO,    +     2Hp    =     2KOH     +     HA     +    O,. 

Potassium  Hydroxid  (KOH)  (Potassium  Hydrate,  Caustic 
/'^/<?j-/!).— Preparation. — When  thrown  upon  water.a  piece  of  potas- 
sium floats  about  on  the  surface,  melts,  forms  a  si!ver\^  ball,  bursts 
into  a  reddish-violet  flame,  and  grows  red  hot.  As  the  metal  is 
consumed,  the  flame  goes  nut,  the  incandescent  ball  of  hydroxid 
cools  dow  n  to  the  point  when  wetting  is  possible,  and  then  dis- 


FlG.  56.— Potassium  decomposing  water. 

solves  with  such  a  sudden  evolution  of  heat  that  a  steam  explosion 
occurs.  The  violet  or  lavender  flame  is  hydrogen  ignited  by  the 
heat  of  chemical  action  and  colored  by  particles  of  potassium 
(Fig.  56). 

H,0         4         K        =        KOH         +        H. 


i 
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Commercially  it  is  manufactured  by  first  electrolyzing  potassium 
chlorid,  using  a  cathode  of  mercu^>^  The  mercur>'  makes  an 
amalgam  with  the  potassium,  and  the  amalgam,  in  contact  with 
water,  forms  the  hydroxid,  the  free  mcrcur)'"  being  again  ready  for 
use  as  a  cathode. 

If  mcrcur>'be  not  used  as  a  cathode,  the  movement  of  the  ions 
occurs  in  the  sense  of  the  following  equation  : 

K'.  Cr  +   H*,(OH)'  -     n   -f   C!   +   K*.  (OH)'. 

The  chlorin  ions  give  up  their  charge  at  the  anode  and  escape 
as  gas.  The  potassium  ions  seek  the  cathode  with  a  strong  charge ; 
there  they  find  some  of  the  weakly  dissociated  hydrogen  ions  of 
the  water,  whicii  discharge  upon  the  catliode  and  are  set  free  as 
gas.  The  remaining  hydro.vyl  anions  are  held  in  relation  to  the 
potassium  cations  as  potassium  hydroxid  in  solution. 

The  older  chemical  method  of  preparation  to  decompose 
potassium  carbonate  with  calcium  hydroxid  in  weak  solution. 
The  reaction  is  expressed  thus  : 

KXO,       -r       Ca(HO),       -       CaCO,      -h      2KOH. 

The  calcium  carbonate  is  precipitated,  and  the  potassium  hydroxid 
is  separated  by  boiHiig  off  the  water  of  the  filtered  solution. 

pTopfirties. — The  pure  substance  is  a  gray-while  solid  with  an 
angular  fracture.  It  imparts  a  soapy  feehng  when  handled,  has 
a  soapy  taste,  and  a  strongly  alkaline  reaction  to  litmus.  Heated, 
it  melts  to  a  colorless  Hquid  ;  run  into  cylindric  molds  it  makes 
potassa  fusa ,  the  ordinary  form  seen  in  the  shops.  It  dissolves 
in  half  its  weight  of  water,  evolving  heat;  it  is  soluble  also  in 
alcohol  and  glycerin,  but  insoluble  in  ether.  It  deliquesces 
rapidly,  and  in  the  moist  state  freely  takes  up  carbon  dioxid  gas 
to  make  potassium  carbonate.  It  is  a  tj'pical  base.  <iissocialing 
strongly  and  developing  in  a  high  degree  the  alkaline  properties 
of  hydroxidion.  A  very^  small  quantity  in  solution  makes  litmus 
blue  and  phenol phthalein  red. 

Pharmaceutic  Preparations. — Pottissn,  or  caustic  potash,  occurs 
in  cylindric  rods.  Lujiior  f^otassif — solution  of  potash — is  a  color- 
less, acrid,  alkaline,  corrosi\'e  liquid  with  a  specific  gravity  of 
1.036,  and  containing  abtmt  5  per  cent  of  potassium  hydroxid. 
Potassa  aim  cake  (Vienna  paste)  is  made  of  equal  parts  of  potassa 
and  quicklime.  The  two  carbonates  resemble  the  hydroxid  in 
toxic  effects,  but  differ  in  degree.  Potassa  carbonas  impura  (pearl- 
ash),  under  the  name  of  potashes,  used  for  cleansing  oil-lamps, 
occurs  as  a  dark  m.iss,  deliquescent,  strongly  alkaline,  and  caustic. 
Potassa  carbonas  pura  occurs  as  white  crystals,  deliquescent, 
aikahne.  and  caustic. 

Symptoms. — Taken  in  strong  solution,  a  large  dose  of  caustic 
potash  or  the  carbonate  will  cause  a  nauseous,  soapy  taste,  accom- 
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panied  by  burninsj  pain  in  mouth,  throat,  and  stomach.  Vomit- 
ing of  alkaUne  bloody  materia!  soon  follows,  and  later  colicky 
pains  and  great  abdominal  tenderness  with  purginj^  of  shreds  of 
epithelium,  mucus,  and  blood.  The  lips  and  tongue  swell  and 
turn  brown,  swallowing  is  difficult,  and  the  voice  is  hoarse.  The 
pulse  becomes  iecble  and  rapid,  the  skin  cold  and  damp,  the 
breathing  hurried  and  shallow.  Surviving  these  symptoms,  the 
patient  may  die  after  some  days  of  starvation  from  stricture  of  the 
gullet. 

Fatal  Dose. — The  ordinary  fatal  quantity  is  \  02.(15.5  g"^-)« 
but  30  gr.  (2  gm.)  have  proved  sufficient. 

Fatal  Periad. — From  the  acute  effects  death  may  come  in  three 
hours  ;  from  the  secondarj'  effects,  tlie  final  event  maybe  delayed 
for  weeks  or  even  years.  The  average  duration  is  about  twenty- 
four  hours. 

Treatment. — The  local  action  of  the  poison  should  be  lessened 
by  copious  drafts  of  water  alone  or  acidulated.  The  chemical 
antidotes  are  weak  acids  and  oils.  The  most  convenient  weak 
acid  is  vinegar,  but  diluted  lemon-juice  or  orange-juice  will  serve. 
Milk,  olive  oil,  melted  butter,  or  lard  would  also  neutralize  the 
alkali,  though  not  so  promptly.  The  stomach-pump  is  not  admis- 
sible. The  pain  will  call  for  morphin  injections  ;  collapse  .should 
be  met  b>-  stimulants,  and  tlireatened  star\'ation  by  nutriti\'e 
encmata. 

Postmortem  Appearances. — The  mouth,  throat,  and  gullet  are 
whitish  and  softened.  The  stomach  ami  intestines  are  bright  red 
or  black  from  extravasated  blood ;  the  lining  membrane  dis- 
organized and  stripjxrd  in  patches.  The  secondary  pathologic 
changes  seen  when  death  closes  the  histor)'  of  a  chronic  case  are 
denudation  of  the  lining  membrane,  ulceration,  and  points  of 
stricture  in  gullet  or  p\'lorus. 

Detection. — As  alkalinity  of  the  gastric  contents  has  never  been 
reported  in  any  normal  case,  the  mere  fact  that  vomited  matters 
or  gastric  contents  have  an  alkaline  reaction  would  be  so  excep- 
tional as  to  be  suspicious.  After  .<;eparating  the  soluble  alkali 
from  the  undissolved  matter  by  diahsis,  the  clear  liquid  should 
b^'  titrated  with  decinormal  sulphuric  acid  and  tested  for  potassium 
(see  p.  209).  As  the  chlorid,  sulphate,  and  phosphate  of  the  metal 
are  natural  constituents  of  the  food  and  of  the  body  itseJf,  more  or 
less  of  these  will  be  found  always  present.  Hence  if  the  fluid  is 
not  alkaline,  the  process  must  include  quantitative  determinations 
of  the  different  metals.  If  the  analy.st  can  obtain  a  sample  of  the 
sub.stancc  taken  or  a  piece  of  the  clothing  stained,  his  task  is 
much  simpler. 

Potassitun  chlorid  (KCl)  is  found  in  Germany  in  the  n.ineral 
C(iniaUi(t\  It  is  a  double  chlorid  of  magnesium  and  potassium. 
To  obtain  the  potassium  chlorid  from  this   mineral  a  hot  solution 
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is  made,  which,  on  cooling,  separates  the  potassium  chlorid  as 
cr\'stals. 

Properties. — Potassium  chlorid  forms  white  cubic  crystals,  much 
more  soluble  in  hot  water  than  in  cold.  It  is  typical  of  the  salts 
formed  by  a  strong  acid,  MCU  acting  on  a  strong  base.  KHO, 
and  in  solutinn  its  ions  are  completely  dissociated. 

Potassium  bromid,  KBr.  can  be  formed,  as  other  bromids, 
by  the  direct  action  of  bnmiin  on  the  metal,  tliough  the  more  con- 
venient method  is  by  action  un  the  hydroxid : 

6K011      t      6Hr     -     sKBr     +     KBrO,     +     3HA 

Properties. — It  cr>-stalHzcs  in  white  cubes  without  odor,  but 
with  a  sally  and  nutty  taste.  It  is  soluble  in  about  2  parts  of 
water,  4  of  glycerin,  but  requires  20O  of  alcohol.  Its  solution  is 
a  convenient  source  of  bromin  ions.  Dose:  15  to  60  gr.  (1-4 
gm.),  repeated.  If  long  continued,  there  is  danger  of  inducing 
bromisfu  (see  p.  134).  It  is  incompatible  with  acids,  alkaloids,  and 
the  salts  of  sihtr.  mercury,  lead,  copper,  bismuth,  and  antimony. 

Potassium  iodid,  KI,  is  prepared  by  a  reaction  between 
potassium  hydroxid  and  ferrous  iodid  : 


+     2KOH     =     Fe(OH), 


2KI. 


The  ferrous  hydroxid  is  precipitated,  the  potassium  iodid 
remains  in  the  filtrate. 

Properties. — It  occurs  in  white  cubes  of  a  bitter,  salty  taste, 
soluble,  1.27  parts  in  1  of  water,  in  glycerin  i  part  to  3,  in  alcohol  i 
to  18-  Dose  :  3  to  30  gr.  (o.  I9-1.9  gm.},  repeated.  Care  should  be 
observed  lest  uniism  be  induced  (see  p.  138).  The  ion  of  iodin  is 
well  represented  in  the  aqueous  solution.  It  is  incompatible  with 
acids,  metallic  salts  (especially  silver  nitrate,  calomel,  and  potas- 
sium chlorate),  chlnral  Iiydrate,  and  salts  of  alkaloids. 

Potassium  chlorate  (KCIOJ  is  obtained  when  chiorin  acts 
on  potassium  hydroxid  : 

6KOH     -f     6C1     -     sKCI     4-     KClOs     +     iWf>. 

Of  the  two  salts  the  chlorate  is  less  soluble,  and  on  evapora- 
tion of  the  mi.xed  solution  it  cr}''stallizes  first. 

Propertiies. — Its  crystals  are  beautiful  white  plates  with  a  cool 
saline  taste,  soluble  in  about  17  parts  of  water,  in.soluble  in  alco- 
hol. In  the  laborator>'  it  is  chiefly  valuable  as  a  store  of  oxygen, 
which  it  readily  yields  on  heating.  Dose:  10  to  20  gr.  (0.64- 
1.29  gm.),  diluted,  after  meals.  Tablets  for  sore  mouth.  5  ^gr. 
each.  It  is  incompatible  with  tartaric  acid  and  ferrous  iodid.  It 
is  likely  to  explode  when  rubbed  in  a  mortar  with  sugar,  sulphur, 
or  phosphorus. 

This  salt  is  much  used  in  the  manufacture  of  explosives  and 
f1.i.shing  powders,  and  in  medicine.     In  the  household  it  is  a  com- 
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,  .l?^OTr  mouth  and  throat,  and  through  a  belief  in 
:     K  !S!?Snct  often  leads  to  injur)'. 
Its  harmic5>-i«^  .^^  poisoning  from  potassium  chlorate.  76  were 
In  ^9  ^i   ,,  acddentaJ ;  6  were  supposed  to  be  suicidal 

fatal ;  almost  an  "«='*- 

and  5  homicic^  ■    ^^^^  ^^  ^  mouth-wash  it  is  harmless,  but  when 

Sympto     '    ^^^^  doses  it  is  an  irritant,  causing  abdominal  pain, 

5^-allowcd  in    ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  collapse.     A  case  of  poisoning  has 

vomiting.  ^'  •    ^^^^  teaspoonfuls  taken  in  two  days  fur  sore 

l,ecn  ^^^[^"l^uscd  \-iolent  intestinal  irritation,  uith  black  stools. 

throat.  urinarv^  disturbance,  with  black  urine,  great  prostra- 

considciaw  ^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  alteration  of  the  blood.    A  fatal  case 

tion,  Ant     .-jj^j^y^six  years  has  been  reported.    Soon  after  taking 

^  a  nun  ».       ^^  potassium  chlorate  he  developed  cyanosis,  renal 

a  teaspo^>       ^.jjjniting.  jaundice,  and  blood}'  urine.     A  band  of 

||>ani.  ^"^^  -^j^bin  was  seen  when  the  blood  was  examined  by  the 

jmcthefno^         ^^  ^.^^^  ^^  ^j^^  evenin^r  of  the  third  day.     The 

I  ^"^'''^^^J^Ly^aled  enlargement  of  liver,  spleen,  and  kidne>i-s.    There 

Jawtop^}    ^^^^j.^i  iiephritis  and  capsular  hemorrhages  of  the  spleen. 

vcrc  in  ^^x\  obscrv-cd  in  which  large  doses  had  been  taken 

^^(  .  a  month,  with  the  production  of  vomiting,  diarrhea,  dysp- 

■  ak  heart,  and  a  cyanosis  due  to  chocolate-colored  change 

^^^\     ka^.-^A       \  lad  of  fifteen  showed  the  same  svmptoms  from 
■n  the  Dioi'*-'-     '  1      1     -  -,••,' 

L-    «'  150  g''-  '"  ^^^"'''^^^"  solution  within  six  hours. 

**  \Vhen  absorbed,  it  has  a  peculiar  destructive  action  on  the  red 

scles  o'i  the  blood,  converting  the  hemoglobin  into  mcthemo- 

^?Tn  and  setting  up  secondarv  symptoms,  such   as  jaundice, 

rrlobin  ,_  ^,  _:_,_:  ^,,  _^j^^  tube-casts,  d''^-=  — 

and  ocaiii  tts  a  «-i^u.-<.ct^«Lit.iii^t  \u  mt  acute  nephritis. 


?,  -»globinuria,  suppression  of  urine,  bloody  tube-casts,  delirium, 
*^  ,-1  and  death  as  a  consequence  of  the  acute  nephritis, 
^'^'patal  Doae  and  Period. — Forty-six  grains  (2.9  gm.)  proved  a 
r  1  dose  in  a  child  three  years  old.  The  minimum  adult  dose 
**  ^-irtt-'d  as  fatal  is  3  dr.  (i  1.65  gm.).  Dr.  Fountain  took  1^  oz. 
with 


If  a  certain  amount  is 
divided  doses,  the  effect  is  more  severe  than  when  given 


fatal  consequences  m  seven  days. 

vcn  in  divided  doses,  the  effect  is  more  .■^,^.^  „..^..  ^ 

Vi  3  single  dose.  Death  has  occurred  in  five  hours,  but  usually  it 
results  from  nephritis  after  several  days. 

Treatment. — Having  washed  out  the  stomach  with  the  tube  or 
nump.  the  secondary  effects  must  be  combated  with  ap]>ropriate 
remedies.  The  kidney  complications  will  require  active  local 
treatment. 

PoBtmortem  Appearances. — The  marks  of  gastro-enteritis  will 
^  found — /.  t..  a  mucous  membrane  reddened,  thickened,  and 
^,,sil\'  detached.  Inflammatory'  changes  are  seen  in  the  spleen, 
liver,  and  especially  in  the  kidneys.  These  organs  are  enlarged 
j^p.l  dark  brown  in  color,  from  the  presence  of  the  altered 
bdiK'globin. 

Detection. — As  the  salt  is  unchanged  in  the  body  it  can  ea.sily 
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be  separated  from  organic  matter  by  dialysis.  Having  colored 
the  .suspected  solution  with  indigo  sulphate  and  acidulated  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the  addition  of  sulphurous  acid  will  discharge 
the  blue  color  if  the  c  111  orate  be  present. 

Potassium  nitrate  (KNO3)  {sa/z/fi-ur,  fjiwr)  is  found  in  the 
soil  in  India  and  can  be  procured  by  leaching  with  water.  It  is 
also  formed  artificially  in  "  plantations  "  of  bacteria.  Nitrogenous 
waste  of  animals  mi.\ed  with  the  potassium  carbonate  of  wood 
ashes  make  a  soil  for  the  growth  of  the  nitrifying  bacteria.  These 
ferments  cause  the  ammonia  of  putrefaction  to  be  o.vidized  to  nitric 
acid,  which  unites  with  the  potassium  of  the  wood  ashes  to  form 
KNO3.  After  several  years  the  fermenting  material  is  leached 
and  the  crude  nitrate  dissolves  out  to  be  {purified  by  crystalliza- 
tion.    Like  the  chlorate,  this  salt  is  a  liberal  o.\'idizer. 

In  100  parts  of  gunpowder  there  are  of  KNOj  75  parts;  sul- 
phur, 12  parts;  carbon,  13  parts.  Owing  to  the  intimacy  of  the 
mixture,  combustion  is  immediate  and  complete.  It  is  explained 
in  part  according  to  this  equation  : 

2KNOs     4-     3C     +     S     -     KjS     +     3CO,     ^      N^ 

Properties. — It  forms  larj^e  Iie.xagonal  prisms,  permanent  in  the 
air.  Without  odor,  they  have  a  cool  saline  taste,  and  are  soluble 
in  4  parts  of  water.     Dose  :   10  to  60  gr.  {0.65-4  gm.). 

Charta  potassii  mtratis  is  paper  flipped  in  a  saturated  solution 
and  dried  It  makes  a  "  touch  paper."  the  smoke  of  which  on 
burning  is  inhaled  for  the  cure  of  asthma. 

Under  the  name  W  prunclk,  potassium  nitrate  is  to  be  found 
molded  in  small  balls.  It  is  used  as  a  remedy  for  cattle  ;  also  in 
the  preser\'ation  of  meat  and  in  the  manufacture  of  explosives. 
In  the  cr>'stalline  form  it  has  been  taken  as  a  purgative  by  mis- 
take for  magnesium  sulphate  and  sodium  phosphate  in  8  ca.ses. 
In  2  cases  it  has  been  mistaken  for  common  salt. 

SsrmptoniB. — While  doses  of  i  dr.  (4  gm.)  cause  minor  degrees 
of  gastric  antl  intestinal  irritation,  do.ses  of  from  \  to  1  oz.  (16- 
32  gm.)  excite  acute  gastro-enteritis.  There  are  vomiting,  ab- 
dominal pain,  diarrhea,  perhaps  bloody  in  character,  localized 
muscular  spasms,  disturbed  respiration  and  heart  action,  and  col- 
lapse. 

Fatal  Dose. — Though  an  adult  has  died  from  the  effects  of  2 
dr.,  other  ca.ses  have  recovered  from  a  dose  of  t  oz. 

Fatal  Period. — Two  hours  is  the  shortest  period  in  which  death 
has  taken  place ;  the  average  duration  of  fatal  cases  is  somewhat 
longer. 

Treatment. — The  stomach  must  be  evacuated  by  emetics,  and 
the  stomach-pump  or  tube  be  used  to  wash  out  the  poison. 
Bland  demulcents  may  be  administered,  and  the  tendency  to  col- 
lapse overcome  by  stimulants  and  warm  applications. 
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Detection. — As  nitrates  are  not  present  in  the  body,  the  presence 

of  a  notable  quantity  in  the  gastric  contents  or  other  organic 
mixture  would  be  significant.  By  adding  sulphuric  acid  the 
nitric  add  is  freed  and  tlie  tests  for  that  acid  can  be  applied  (see 
p.  1 60). 

Copper  Tests. — Heated  in  a  test-tube  with  sulphuric  acid  and 
copper  turnings,  nitrates  evolve  red  fumes  of  nitrogen  oxids. 

Brucin  Test. — Mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  sulphuric  acid, 
a  nitrate  solution  produces  a  tint  of  carmin  on  the  addition  of  a 
trace  of  brucin. 

Potassitim  Nitrite  (KNOj,  H..O).— This  is  formed  when 
part  of  the  oxygen  of  potassium  nitrate  is  liberated  by  heating  : 

2KNO3     -     2KNO,    -f     O. 

When  the  nitrate  is  employed  to  oxidize  metals,  such  as  lead, 
the  nitrite  is  also  obtained  as  the  reduced  salt : 

KNO3     +     Pb     =     KNO,     +     PbO. 

The  aqueous  solution  of  this  salt  of  a  weak  acid  is  alkaline 
from  the  preponderance  of  hydroxyl  ions  caused  by  the  hj'dro- 
lysis,  the  acid  being  almost  un dissociated  : 

K-,  {NO,y     +     HjO     -     K',  (OH)'     +     HNO,. 

The  nitrous  acid,  HNO,,  is  set  free  in  solution  when  sulphuric 
acid  is  added  to  a  solution  of  potassium  nitrite.     Its  anhydrid  is 

Potassium  hydrosulphid,  KHS.  is  formed  by  saturating  a 

solution  of  potassium  hydroxid  with  the  gas  hydrogen  sulphid  : 


KOH     +     H^     -     H,0 


KHS. 


As  a  salt  of  sulphydric  acid,  whiclii  is  weak  in  its  acid  proper- 
ties, hydrolytic  dissociation  occurs,  forming  hydroxidion  tJi  amounts 
dominating  the  liydrion,  which  is  scarcely  dissociated  from  the 
acid,  and,  therefore,  making  an  alkaline  solution.     Thus  i 

K-,  (HSr     +     H,0     -     K',  (HO)'     +     H'.  (HS)'. 

Potassiiun  monosulpliid^  KjS.  as  a  hydrolyzed  alkaline 
solution  is  obtained  by  adding  potassium  hydroxid  to  potassium 
hydrosulphid  : 

KHS     +     KOH     -     KjS     -f     HA 


Four  other  sulphids  are  known,  the  higher  polysulphids  being 
interesting  as  components  of  the  medicinal  compound.  Pofassii 
sulphuratum^  hepar  sttlphttris,  or  //V'/r  of  sulphur,  is  the  product 
obtained  by  fusing  together  potassium  carbonate  and  sulphur. 
It  is  a  brownish-yellow  mixture  of  sulphids,  varjang  in  composi- 
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tion  between  the  trisulphid,  K^S^,  and  the  pentasulphid,  K^y 
Dose:  i  to  5  Ljr.  (0.03-0,5  gm.V 

Potassium  stilphate,  K.^0,.  occurs  in  combination  with 
magnesium  chlorid  in  the  mineral  kainiff,  and  also  in  mineral 
waters.  Its  hard  prismatic  crystals  have  a  bitter,  salty  taste,  are 
permanent  in  the  air,  and  are  soluble  in  10  parts  of  water.  It  is 
a  laxative  tn  doses  of  20  to  120  gr.  (1-5  gm.)  in  solution.  In 
exces.sive  doses  it  has  proved  poisonous,  causing  abdominal  pain, 
vomiting,  purging,  e.xhaustion.  and  fatal  collapse.  There  is  no 
sp>ccific  antidote.  The  stomach  should  be  evacuated  and  the 
irritation  aiul  depression  treated  as  they  arise. 

Potassittm  Acid  Sulphate,  or  Potassium  Bisulphate 
(KHSOj. — This  is  obtained  as  a  by-product  in  the  manufacture 
of  nitric  acid.  It  is  formed  when  the  normal  sulphate  is  treated 
with  more  sulphuric  acid;  hence  the  name  bisulphate. 


KjSO, 


-f 


HjSO, 


2KHSO,. 


Its  colorless,  moist  plates  are  freely  soluble  in  water,  making 
a  strongly  acid  solution.  This  reaction  is  caused  by  the  strong 
acid,  HjSO,,  dissociating  to  a  slight  extent  its  unreplaced  hydrogen. 
Thus: 

KHSO,        =        K*.  H-.  (SO,)" 

Potassium  bisulphate  is  used  in  medicine  as  an  aperient  tonic. 
Dose  :  60  to  120  gr.  (3-5  gm.). 

Potassium  Sulphite  (ICSOj). — This  is  formed  by  saturating 
with  sulphur  dioxid  a  s<>luiion  of  potassium  carbonate  or  hydroxid. 
Evaporating  the  solution  over  sulphuric  acid,  the  sulphite  is 
obtained  crystallized  in  rhombohcdra.  These  cr\'stals  are  soluble 
in  water,  and  in  solution  change  to  K^SO,  by  absorbing  oxygen 
from  the  air.  The  pyrosulphitt\  K^SjO^,  oxidizes  \i:ry  slowly  in 
air  and  is  employed  in  photography.  In  water  it  makes  an  acid- 
sulphite  solution  containing  the  ions  K*  and  (HSO3)'. 

Potassium  carbonate,  K^CO,.  occurs  in  the  animal  body 
and  in  mineral  waters.  For  many  years  it  was  produced  by  leach- 
ing with  water  the  ashes  of  plants,  and  then  boiling  off  the  water. 
The  ttupurc  potash  or  pear/ash  was  purified  by  solutions  and  crys- 
tallizations, so  as  to  make  purt'  potassium  carbonate.  The  modem 
method  of  preparation  is  to  electrolyze  potassium  chlorid;  the 
hydroxid  forming  in  the  litjuid  around  the  cathode.  Carbon 
dioxid  is  passed  int*)  tiie  hydro.xid  solution,  forming  potassium 
carbonate. 

Properties. — It  is  a  white  granular  powder,  deliquescent  and 
remarkably  soluble  in  water.  At  low  temperatures,  by  eva{X)ra- 
tion,  a  salt  cn,'stallizes  with  the  formula  2KXO,,  3ILO. 

Owing  to  the  weakness  of  carbonic  acid,  there  is  an  interchange 
with  the  ions  of  water  which  dissociates  a  suflficient  percentage  of 
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free  hydroxy]  ions  to  cause  a  strong  alkaline  reaction.  The 
hydrolysis  is  in  accordance  with  this  equation: 

K-,K\(CO,)"     +     H,0     -     K-,(HO)'     +     K*.(,HCO,)'. 

Owing  to  its  caustic  action,  potassium  carbonate  is  not  given  inter- 
nally, but  in  dilute  solution  is  used  externally,  (Sec  Toxicology 
of  Potassium  nydrnxid.  p.  202). 

Potassium  Acid  Carbonate  or  Potassium  Bicarbonate 
(KHCOal.^Thts  is  obtained  by  saturating  with  carbon  dioxid  a 
Solution  of  the  normal  salt: 


K.CO, 


-f 


CO,        4-         H,0         =         2KHCO3. 


On  evaporation,  it  cr>'stalltzes  in  rhombic  prisms,  much  less  sol- 
uble than  tlie  carbonate,  and  almost  insoluble  in  alcohol.  The 
dilute  aqueous  solution  is  alkaline  in  taste  and  in  reaction,  in  spite 
of  the  unreplaced  hydrog:en.  This  is  explained  b)-  the  hydrolysis 
convertin^r  the  anion  (HCOa)'  into  undissociated  HjCOj,  and  set- 
ting free  a  few  ions  of  hydroxyl : 

KHCOj     +     H.O     -     K*.  (HO)'     +     H,CO,. 

Saleratua  is  a  name  given  to  the  bicarbonates  of  either  potas- 
sium or  sodium,  both  of  them,  when  heated,  yielding  CO2.  the 
aerating  gas  of  "  soda  biscuits  "  : 


2KHCO3       ^       KXO3       + 


H,0 


+       CO,. 


k 


U  not  used  with  other  chemicals  in  yeast  powders  the  residue  in 
the  bread  is  potassium  carbonate,  KjCOj,  unwholesome  because 
it  irritates  the  stomach. 

It  is  used  in  medicine  as  an  antacid  and  antilithic.  Dose  :  20  to 
^  ^r.  (1.3-4  gm.).  Owing  to  its  nauseous  taste  it  is  taken  in  an 
effervescent  draugtit. 

Potassittm  citrate,  K-jQ^  '..^J-  H^O'  's  a  white,  granular  de- 
liquescent powder  having  a  cool  salty  taste;  it  is  soluble  in  an 
equal  weight  of  water,  and  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol.  The  solu- 
tion is  neutral  or  feebh'  alkaline.    Dose  :    10  to  30  gr.  (O.6-2  gm.). 

Liquor  potassii  citratis  is  a  palatable  preparation  in  which  the 
alkaline  taste  of  the  salt  is  overcome  by  the  more  agreeable  flavor 
of  citric  and  carbonic  acids.  It  is  prepared  by  dissolving  8  parts 
of  potassium  bicarbonate  in  50  of  water,  and  6  parts  of  citric  acid 
in  another  50  of  water  and  mixing  the  two  solutions.  It  is  a  feb- 
rifuge and  diuretic.     Dose:  J^  to  1  fl.  o?..  ( 1 5-30  ex.). 

Mistura  potasaii  citratis  {ntufra/  mixiun)  is  an  agreeable  prep- 
aration of  potassium  citrate  made  freshly  by  adding  to  100  parts 
of  fresh  lemon  juice  about  10  parts  of  potassium  bicarbonate  to 
neutralize  the  citric  acid  of  the  lemon  juice.  Dose  :  same  as  for 
Liquor  potassii  citratis.     The  neutral  potassium  salts  of  the  carbon 
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acids,  citric,  acetic,  and  tartaric,  are  converted  into  alkaline  carbo- 
nates, cither  in  the  blood  or  the  intestines,  and  when  eliminated 
by  the  urine  j^ive  it  an  alkaline  reaction. 

Potassium  acetate,  KCH^CX.  is  prepared  by  neutralizing 
acetic  acid  with  potassium  carbonate  or  bicarbonate.  This  is  ob- 
tained as  white  crystals,  or  as  granular  powder,  ver\^  deliquescent, 
and  having  a  saline  taste.  They  are  neutral  or  feebly  alkaline  in 
reaction,  anti  feebly  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  Dose  :  5  to  60 
gr.  (0,3-4  t;m.). 

Potassitim  tartrate  (ICC^H/),)  {neutral  tartrate  or  dipotassk 
tartrate),  is  made  by  neutralizing  the  bitartrate  with  potassium 
carbonate.  It  is  obtained  in  small  white  crj'stals  or  powder, 
deliquescent,  of  saline  taste,  freely  soluble  in  water,  giving  a  neu- 
tral reaction  ;  it  is  almost  insoluble  in  alcohol.  Dose:  i  to  4  dr. 
(2-16  gm.). 

Potassium  Bitartrate  (KHC.H.Ort)  {Aeiit  Tartrate,  Cream 
of  Tartar,,  Mouof>otassiu>n  Tartrate), — This  is  produced  in  the 
cause  of  fermentation  of  grape  juice.  The  alcohol  precipitates 
impure  or  erude  tartar,  the  argai  of  commerce.  Dissolved  in 
boiling  water,  decolorized  and  washed  in  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is 
crystallized  by  evaporation  into  colorless  rhombs,  having  a  sour 
taste,  soluble  in  200  parts  of  water  and  15  of  boiling  water,  and 
almost  insoluble  in  alcohol.  Dose:  i  to  4dr(4-i6  gm.).  In 
ordinary'  doses  diuretic  and  laxative  ;  in  excessive  doses  an  irri- 
tant poison,  causing  ga.stric  pain,  vomiting,  diarrhea,  and  collapse. 
There  is  no  specific  antidote:  emetics  followed  by  soothing  reme- 
dies are  ahva>'s  called  for. 

Tests  for  Potassium  Salts.-=The  detection  of  potassion 
K*.  depends  upon  its  compounds  of  shght  solubility  formed  with 
the  anions  of  tartaric  acid  (HC,Ht(\)';  of  hydrochlorplatinic 
acid  (PtCl<,)":  of  hydroflunsilicic  acid  (Sil\,y';  of  perchloric  acid 
(CIO,)':  and  the  cobaltinitrite  ion  Co(N( >,)/". 

1.  To  a  concentrated  solution  of  a  neutral  pot^issium  salt  add 
a  fresh  strong  solution  of  tartaric  acid.  The  difticultly  soluble 
bitartrate  is  precipi tilted  white,  more  copiously  if  alcohol  be  added. 

2.  Acidulate  the  potassiimi  solution  with  a  few  drops  of  h}'- 
drochloric  acid  and  add  platinum  chlorid  and  alcohol.  Yellow 
crystals  of  potassioplatinic  chlorid  form  : 


2KCI 


n.,Ftci, 


K,PtCl, 


2\\Ci. 


3.  With  potassium  salts  hydrofluosilicic  acid  slowly  forms  a 
translucent  gelatinous  precipitate,  soluble  in  strong  alkalies. 

4.  Perchloric  acid  vields  a  white  precipitate,  insoluble  in  alco- 
hol 

5.  With  a  neutral  or  sli^ditly  acid  pota.ssium  solution,  sodium 
cobaltinitrite  gives  the  yellow  precipitate  of  potassium  cobaltini- 
trite: (KNO,),Co(NO,),  ^  H,0. 

14 
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6.  The  readiest  test  is  the  lavender  or  reddish-violet  color  im- 
parted to  a  Bunsen  flame.  As  sodium  ts  often  present  and  gives 
a  yellow  color,  which  masks  tiie  potassium  violet,  it  may  be  nec- 
essary to  eh'minate  the  yellow  by  viewing  the  flame  through  cobalt- 
blue  glass.  This  ^>erniits  the  potassium  liglu  only  to  pass  through, 
ap{3caring  reddish  in  color.  Viev'k'ed  by  the  spectroscope  the  lav- 
ender flame  is  resolved  into  a  dull-red  band  and  a  faint  violent 
line  (Fig.  17). 

SODIUM. 
Symbol,  Na.     Au«tiiic  weight,  23.05. 

Occurrence.^ — Like  the  other  alkaline  metals,  sodium  is  never 
found  free  in  nature.  If  liberated  and  not  protected,  tts  activity 
causes  it  at  once  to  unite  with  other  elements.  Its  compounds, 
especially  sodium  clilorid,  are  very  abundant  and  ver>''  soluble  ; 
hence,  they"are  washed  from  many  sources  in  large  amounts  by 
the  waters  flowing  into  the  sea  and  lakes  that  ha\c  no  outlet. 
Solid  salt  beds  mark  the  place  where  salt  lakes  have  evaporated. 
The  vapors  rising  from  the  sea  are  borne  inland,  carrying  into  the 
air  minute  quantities  of  sodium  chlorid.  The  sensitive  spectro- 
scope show's  the  bright-yellow  sodium  line  in  almost  every  obser- 
vation, no  matter  what  substance  be  examined. 

Preparation. — At  one  time  the  metal  was  obtained  by  distil- 
lation of  the  carbonate  by  means  of  heated  carbon  ; 


Na^COj 


-h 


2C 


Na. 


-}■ 


3CO. 


But  the  most  economic  process  is  based  upon  the  principle  used 
by  Davy  when  he  first  liberated  it  from  the  hydroxid  by  electro- 
lysis. The  electric  current,  generated  by  water  jxnver,  is  passed 
through  fused  sodium  hydroxid.  Na!I().  At  the  cathode  sodium 
and  free  hydrogen  appear,  the  sodium,  ftoating  upon  the  hydroxid, 
is  skimmed  (iff,  the  oxygen  escapes  at  the  anode. 

Properties. — Metallic  sodium  is  a  soft  plastic  solid,  its  freshly 
cut  surface  shining  with  a  silver)'  luster,  which  soon  tarnishes  in 
the  air.  To  protect  sodium  from  the  oxygen  of  the  air  it  is  kept 
under  petroleum,  but  a  more  volatile  hydrocarbon,  like  benzine, 
is  preferred,  as  it  is  more  easily  removetl  from  the  surface  of  the 
metal.  Like  potassium  (though  it  is  less  violent)  it  has  an  ener- 
getic reaction  with  water  r 


Na 


-h 


H..O 


NaHO        + 


H. 


b 


Thrown  upon  water,  its  movements  are  so  vivacious  as  to  dissi- 
pate its  lieat  to  a  (juint  below  that  which  ignites  hydrogen.  If 
filter  paper  be  floated  on  the  water  and  a  small  piece  of  sodium 
placed  upon  it,  the  hot  globule  formed  can  not  move,  and  so 
enough  heat  is  retained  to  set  fire  to  the  evolved  hydrogen.  The 
sodium  gives  the  characteristic  yellow  color  to  the  hydrogen  flame, 
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and  the  hydroxid  dissolves  in  the  water,  giving  it  alkaline  proper- 
ties, turniiiLj  litmus  blue  and  phcnolphthalein  red  (Fig.  17). 

Sodium  Peroxid  ( NiuO.). — When  sodium  is  heated  in  dry 
air  the  metal  falls  into  a  yellow  hygroscopic  powder.  This  is  an 
oxid  having  the  composition  Na.jOj.  It  is  valuable  as  a  means  of 
preparing  hydrogen  dio.vid  for  bleaching  textile  fabrics.  Water 
containing  it  is  alkaline  and  behaves  as  if  it  were  a  solution  of 
hydrogen  dioxid,  in  accordance  with  this  equation  : 


Na,0,       +       2HjO       -       2NaOH 


HA. 


Sodium  Hydroxid  ( NaOH)  {Sodium  Hydrate,  Caustic  Soda). 
— It  lias  been  stated  above  that  when  water  acts  on  metallic 
sodium  the  hydroxid  is  produced  : 

Na       +       HjO       =       NaOH        +-       H. 

From  the  carbonate  it  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  lime  water, 
the  calcium  being  precipitated  as  carbonate,  the  sodium  hydroxid 
being  left  in  solution  : 


Na.CO, 


Ca(OH),      =      CaCO,      H-      2NaOH. 


Properties. — The  Imiroxid  occurs  in  gray-white  masses  or  in 
molded  sticks,  closely  resembling  potassium  hydroxid.  Like  that 
it  is  strongly  alkaline  in  reaction,  soapy  in  taste,  {u'^a^  by  heat, 
dissolves  freely  in  water  with  evolution  of  heat,  is  deliquescent, 
and  in  the  moist  state  absorbs  carbon  dioxid  from  the  air,  forming 
the  carbonate.  This  carbonate  is  not  deliquescent,  like  potassium 
carbonate,  but  efflorescent.  When  a  can  of  caustic  soda  is  opened, 
the  solid  will  first  liquefy,  then  absorb  carbon  dio.xid,  and  finally 
solidify  in  a  whitish  powder. 

Under  the  name  of  **  concentrated  lye,"  an  impure  mixture  of 
the  hydroxid  and  the  carbonate  is  largely  used  as  a  rapid  cleanser 
in  the  laundr>'  and  in  the  making  of  .soap.  The  author  saw  a  ca.se 
of  a  child  of  four  years,  who,  in  playing  about  the  laundr\%  out 
of  curiosity  ate  some  of  the  contents  of  a  can  c<intaining  "  lye." 
The  poison  apparently  did  not  reach  the  stomach,  but  corrf>ded 
the  throat  and  left  a  stricture  of  the  gullet,  which  permitted  swal- 
lowing of  lic|uid  food  only. 

SyTuptoms. — The  symiitoms  are  those  of  a  corrosive  poison, 
differing  in  degree  onU'  from  tho.se  caused  by  potassium  hj'droxid. 

Fatal  Dose.— About  the  same  as  for  the  potassium  compounds. 

Fatal  Period. — The  duration  of  life  will  depend  on  tlie  dose  and 
the  le.sions.  and  may  be  described  as  about  the  same  as  that  given 
for  the  potassium  compounds. 

Treatment. — The  antidotes  arc  water  containing  vinegar  and 
lemon  juice  to  neutrali/^e  the  alkali,  and  milk,  oil,  or  butter  to 
saponify  it 
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Postmorteni  Appearances. — The  toxic  effect  is  purely  locaL 
Although  less  active  than  the  potassium  compounds,  the  caystic 
forms  of  soda  dissolve  the  albumin  of  the  tissue,  abstract  the 
moisture,  saponify  the  fatty  material,  and  corrode  deeply  and 
widely. 

Detection. — The  history  of  the  case,  inspection  of  inflamed 
spots  on  the  face  and  hands,  the  strong  soapy  taste,  and  marked 
alkaline  reaction  of  vomited  matters  will  go  far  to  prove  a  caustic 
alkali.  The  tests  for  sodium  salts  (see  p.  216)  can  be  applied  to 
determine  tlie  character,  making  allowance  for  the  sodium  chlorid 
ahva\'s  present  in  food  and  ti.ssuc.  As  commercial  sodium  hy- 
droxid  nearly  always  crjntains  a  small  quantity  of  arsenic,  a  trace 
of  the  latter  would  strengthen  the  evidence  in  favor  of  the  caustic 
alkali. 

Sodium  citlorid,  NaCl,  common,  or  table,  salt,  is  a  type 
of  neutral  salts  in  general.  Present  ever> where  in  nature,  it  is 
essential  to  the  process  of  nutrition  in  living  things.  While 
potassium  is  found  in  the  blood-corpuscles,  sodium  salts  are 
constituents  of  the  plasma  and  other  animal  fluids.  Rock  salt 
is  a  mineral  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  salt  lakes  in  former  geol- 
ogic eras.  As  obtained  from  the  salt  mines,  it  is  colored  by  a 
trace  of  iron  or  other  impurity. 

Properties. — From  salt  xvaters  it  separates  as  cubic  crystals 
enclosing  a  drop  of  the  salt  solution.  When  heated  the  drop 
passes  into  vapor,  bursting  the  cr\'stal  with  a  crackling  noise.  It 
is  freely  soluble  alike  in  cold  or  hot  water,  insoluble  in  absolute 
alcohol. 

Normal  salt  solution  is  a  solution  of  sodium  chlorid  (0.6  to  0.7 
per  cent.V  It  is  made  by  dissolving  45  or  50  gr.  of  common  .salt 
in  I  pt.  of  water  previously  sterilized  by  boiling.  This  is  injected 
wann  beneath  the  skin  of  the  buttocks  in  cases  of  loss  of  blood 
or  blood-poisoning ;  it  has  about  the  same  osmotic  pressure  as 
the  blood. 

On  account  of  its  cheapness  sodium  chlorid  is  the  starting- 
point  for  obtaining  sodium  and  its  compounds,  as  potassium 
chlorid  is,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  that  metal. 

Soditim  bromid,  NnHr,  can  be  formed  by  saturating  a  solu- 
tion of  the  hydroxid  with  bromin. 

Sodium  iodid,  Xal,  is  prepared  by  a  reaction  like  that  used 
for  potassium  iodid.  Hssentiall)' stated,  ferrous  todid  is  acted  upon 
by  sodium  hydroxid,  leaving  pota.ssium  iodid  in  solution  and  pre- 
cipitating ferrous  hydrate. 

The  bromid  and  iodid  resemble  the  chlorid  in  crj'stallizing  in 
anhydrous  cubes,  but  they  are  more  soluble  in  water  than  is  the 
chlorid.  They  are  also  soluble  in  alcohol.  Dose :  5  to  60  gr. 
(0.3-3.5  gm.y 

Sodium  Nitrate  (NaNOj). — This  corresponds  to  potassium 
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nitrate,  hence  is  called  Chili  niter,  or  saltpeter.  It  is  found  in  a 
rainless  district  of  Chili,  as  solid  deposits  of  colorless  deliquescent 
crystals.  It  has  a  cool,  bitter,  saline  taste  with  neutral  reaction 
and  is  very  soluble  in  water,  but  not  in  cold  alcohol.  It  is  the 
most  important  manure  fur  cultivated  plants.  In  dilute  solution 
in  the  soil,  it  is  a  valuable  source  of  nitrogen  for  their  nutrition. 
Dose  :  8  to  40  \^r.  (0.5-2.5  gni.). 

Soditim  Siilphate  {^^.,SO,,\o\\p)  {Glauber s  Salt).— 1\\\% 
occurs  dissulved  in  many  saline  aperient  waters.  In  the  manu- 
facture of  nitric  acid  it  is  left  in  the  retort : 

2NaNO,     +     H,SO«     =     2HNO3     +     Na^O,. 

Indeed,  it  is  a  product  of  the  reaction  that  takes  place  on 
heating  sulphuric  acid  with  sodium  salts  of  volatile  acids  gener- 
ally ;  thus  in  making  hydrochloric  acid  from  common  salt : 

2NaCl     -     H3SO,  2HC1     \     Na,SO,. 

Properties, — It  forms  large,  colorless  prisms  which  effloresce 
in  air.  have  a  cool  saline  taste,  and  are  neutral  in  reaction,  very 
soluble  in  water  and  insoluble  in  alcohol.  It  is  an  active  purga- 
tive in  the  dose  of  i  to  S  dr.  (4-32  gm.),  A  teaspoon fut  in  a 
large  glass  of  water  makes  the  intestinal  contents  thin  and  watery. 
The  salt  is  nLit  absorbed,  so  the  osmotic  pressure  is  high  toward 
the  intestines  until  their  contents  are  of  equal  concentration  with 
the  body  fluids. 

The  solution  of  sodium  sulphate  stands  for  but  two  ions: 
Sodion  Na'  and  sulplianion  (SO,)",  w^hich  are  present  in  great 
abundance.  That  the  chemical  activities  are  not  due  to  sodium 
and  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  is  shown  by  the  following  facts; 
We  have  learned  that  it  is  tlifficult  to  keep  the  metal  from  passing 
into  the  condition  of  sodion.  Notwithstanding  this  tendency, 
when  sodium  is  absolutely  dry  it  can  be  immersed  in  ix^rfectly 
anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  without  any  chemical  change.  This 
inertness  disappears  instantly  on  adding  the  least  amount  of 
water.  The  metal  changes  to  the  ion  in  the  hydro.\-id  Na*(IJO)'. 
The  water  also  gives  hytlrion  U'to  the  sulphuric  acid.  Dissocia- 
tion produces  sodion  Na*  and  sulphanion  (SO/)",  the  hydrion  1 1* 
and  hydroxidion  (HO)' uniting  and  forming  water  which  does  not 
dissociate. 

Soditim  bisiilpliate(HNaSO,)(5<^<//V/w  ae id  sulphate)  ziczMX% 
in  long  four-sided  crystals  which  decompose  spontaneously  into 
H^SO,  and  Na,S(\. 

Soditun  Phosphates. — The  theoretic  relations  of  the  three 
phosphates  have  been  discussed  under  the  head  of  Phosphoric 
Acid  (p.  178).      It  remains  to  C(insi<!er  them  practically. 

Sodium  Normal  Phosphate  (\A^K\^,\2\\,f)){Tnso<iium 
Phosphate,  Basic  Phosphate). — When  sotlium  hydro .\id  is  added 
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to  disodium  phosphate,  another  atom  of  sodium  is  taken,  forming 
a  salt  which  cnstallizes  in  six-sided  prisms.  It  is  freely  soluble 
in  water,  with  an  alkaline  reaction,  absorbing  water  and  carbon 
dioxid  from  the  air  to  form  Na^COj  and  reverting  to  the  more 
stable  salt,  IINa,PO,. 

Sodium  Neutral  Phosphate  (HNa,PO. .  \2\\fy)  {Sodium 
Orthopliosphatc,  Disodium  Phosphiiti'), — This  is  prepared  by  the 
reaction  between  monocalcium  phosphate  and  sodium  carbonate : 

Ca(PO.H,)j  +  2Na,C05  =  CaCO,  -f  2HNa,PO,  +  H,0  -f  CO,. 

It  cnstallizcs  in  beautiful  rhombic  prisms  which  effloresce, 
losing  5HjO,  hence  it  should  be  kept  in  well -stoppered  bottles. 
It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  with  a  feeble  alkaline  reaction  to  lit- 
mus, but  not  to  phenolphthalein  (see  p.  122).  When  a  solution 
of  the  salt  is  saturated  with  carbon  dioxid  the  liquid  colors  blue 
litmus  red  and  red  litmus  blue,  and  it  is  said  to  have  an  ampho- 
teric reaction.  Human  milk  and  urine  show  this  reaction  not  in- 
frequently. It  is  present  in  the  blood  and  other  animal  fluids. 
Under  the  name  Sodii  phosphas  (U.  S.  P.)  it  is  used  in  medicine  as 
a  laxative  and  biliary  stimulant.  Dose:  1  to  8  dr.  (4-32  };m.). 
Its  in  compatibles  are  lead  acetate,  carbolic  acid,  chloral  hydrate, 
antipyrin,  alkaloiils,  sah'cylic  acid,  .sodium  salicylate. 

Sodium  acid  phosphate  (HjXaPO,)  {mouosodium  phos- 
phait)  is  formed  b}-  tJcatint,^  disodium  phosphate  with  phosphoric 
acid : 

NaJlPO,     +     H,?0,     -     2NaH,PO,. 

It  cr>'stallizes  in  two  forms  and  dissoKes  in  water,  forming  an 
acid  solution.  It  is  present  in  the  urine,  imparting  to  that  fluid 
an  acid  reaction  (see  p.  528). 

Sodium  Carbonate  ( Na.^CO,,  ioH,0)  {Nontmi  Cardonatf, 
Disodium  Cttr/h>uati]. — Under  the  name  of  sai  soda  or  icas/iiuj^ 
sotia  this  is  used  as  a  domestic  article  to  soften  water  and  assist 
in  cleansing.  It  occurs  in  rhombic  octahedrons  or  in  largfe 
angular  masses  which  effloresce  and  crumble  to  powder.  It  is 
alkaline,  acrid  in  taste,  soluble,  and  caustic  in  ever}'  respect,  like 
the  corresponding  salt  of  potas-siimi.  on]\-  less  severe. 

Of  the  several  methods  of  manufacture,  the  Sohay  ammonia 
process  is  the  most  economic.  The  reaction  is  between  sodium 
chlorid  and  ammonium  bicarbonate,  the  products  being  ammonium 
chlorid,  which  remains  dissoKcd.  and  .sodium  bicarbonate,  which 
is  only  sparingly  soluble  and  therefore  separates  : 

NHJICO,     -     NaCI     =     NH.Cl     4-     HNaCO,. 

The  bicarbonate,  HNaCO,,  when  collected,  dried,  and  heated, 
yields  the  carbonate,  water,  and  carbon  dioxid  : 

2HNaC05     =     Na^CO,     -     H^O     +     CO^ 
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The  cryolite  process  is  to  heat  that  mineral,  a  double  sodium 
and  aluminium  fluorid,  with  Hmestone : 

AlaNa^F,,    +    6CaCOs    =    6CaFj    +    Na^AlaO^    -v    6C0,. 

CryoUie. 


Limesiune. 


Culcium  fluorid.      Sodium  atuminAtc. 


The  sodium  alimitnate  is  dissolved  out  with  water  and  treated 
with  the  Cc^j  given  off  in  the  first  stage  : 

Na,AlA    +    3H2U    +    3CO2    =    3Na,CO,    +    2AI(OH)5 

Sodium  aluminatc.  Sodium  cju-botuiie.      Alumtnium  hydrate. 

When  the  cr\\stal.s  of  carbonate  are  heated  they  fall  into  a 
white  powder  of  the  anhydrous  or  dr>*  carbonate,  Sodii  carhonas 
txsiccatits  (U.  S.  P.). 

Sodium  carbonate  is  a  caustic  alkali  and,  hence,  is  not  given 
internally,  unless  in  small  doses  of  5  to  10  gr.  (0.32-0.65  gm.), 
largely  till uted.  The  antidotes  for  it  are  the  diluted  acids,  vinegar, 
lemon  juice,  and  the  oils  with  milk. 

Sodium  bicarbonate  (XallCO;)  \acid  cmhouatc,  monosa- 
diutii  carboiiati\  occurs  in  Vichy  and  many  other  alakline  mineral 
waters.  It  can  bo  made  by  the  Sul  va\'  ammonia  process  given  above, 
or  by  the  action  of  carbon  dioxid  on  the  normal  carbonate.  Its 
cr>^stals  are  without  vsater  and  are  pemianent  in  the  air.  It  is 
soluble  in  water,  imj>arting  a  salii^c  taste  and  an  alkaline  reaction. 
As  carbonic  acid  is  a  vcr\'  weak  acid  and  its  salts  are  hydrolyzed 
in  solution,  all  soluble  carbonates  dissociate  enough  h}'droxyl  to 
give  an  alkaline  reaction,  the  carbonic  acid  remaining  ahnost  un- 
dissociated : 

Na^CO,     +     H,0     =     Na*.  (HCO^y     +     Na'.  (HO)'. 

NaHCO,     +     H,0     =     Na*,  (OH)'        4-        H^COa. 

If  the  monosodium  carbonate  is  put  in  water  and  boiled,  it  loses 
COj  and  dissolves  as  the  disodium  carbonate.  If  this  is  evapo- 
rated rapidly  a  salt  .separates,  called  the  sesqnicarbonate, 
Na,H,(CO,)3,  sometimes  written  Na.CO,.  NaHCO,.  2H^O. 

Sodium  bicarbonate  is  commonly  called  brvad  soda  or  cooking 
soda,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other  domestic  salt,  ^cashing  soda, 
from  which  it  differs  in  the  mildness  of  its  local  eftects,  being  with- 
out caustic  action.  It  is  given  internally  in  doses  of  10  to  40  gr. 
(0.6-3  gm.)  as  an  antacid. 

As  it  is  harmless  internally  and  is  a  convenient  source  of  carbon 
dioxid  gas,  it  is  extensively  used  as  a  substitute  for  yeast  in  "  bak- 
ing powders  "  to  "  aerate  "  or  "  raise  "  bread.  One  kind  of  baking 
powder  widely  used  is  made  by  mixing  a  pound  of  potassium 
bitartrate  with  half  a  pound  of  sodium  bicarbonate.  A  sufficient 
quantity  is  mixed  with  the  dough,  and  in  the  process  of  baking 
the  acid  in  the  tartrate  is  neutralized  by  the  sodium,  and  the  gas 
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CO^JitK-rated  in  bubbles,  disseminated  through  the  bread/making 
it  light  and  pernieabJc  by  the  digestive  fluids.     The  reaction  is : 


NaHCOa 

Scxiium 
bicu-bonate. 


HKQHA  =  NaKQHp,  -f   H,0  +  CO,. 

Cream  oT  Sudiuin-(x>iii«ftium 

tartar.  tartrate. 


Another  kind  of  baking  powder  wliich  is  considered  hurtful  be- 
cause of  the  aluminium  it  contains  is  made  by  mixing  common 
alum,  or  aluminium  sulphate,  with  the  sodium  bicarbonate : 


6NaHCOj 

Sodium 
bicarlH.n«t«. 


Al,(SO,)s  =  3Na,SO,  -|-  2Al(HO)j  +  6CO2. 

Aliiminium  Sodium  Aluniiiiium 

»i»lph*te.  sulphwte.  hydrmie. 


Sodium-potassium  tartrate  (NaKC^HjOfi,  4H5O)  {Potassii 
t't  soiiii  hirtras  (U.  S.  P.),  Roihiiii-  sa/t)  may  be  obtained  in  color- 
less cr)'stals,  though  usually  it  is  a  white  powder,  of  a  bitter,  saline 
taste,  neutral  in  reaction,  freely  soluble  in  water.  It  Is  a  mild 
laxative  in  cioses  of  4  to  8  dr.  (8-32  gm,). 

Pulvis  Effervescena  Compositus  (U.  S,  P.)  {Sddiitz  Porvdcr). — 
This  is  a  preparation  for  administering  Rochelle  salt  in  an  effer- 
vescing draught  to  conceal  the  bitter  taste.  One  powder  is  in  two 
papers,  the  blue  and  the  white.  The  blue  paper  contains  Rochelle 
salt,  2  dr.,  and  sodium  bicarbonate,  40  gr.  ;  the  white  paper  con- 
tains tartaric  acid,  35  gr.  If  dissolved  separately  and  the  two 
solutions  mixed  there  is  brisk  effervescence,  due  to  the  escape  of 
the  CO^..     One  or  two  of  them  may  be  taken  while  efier\Tscing. 

Tests  for  Sodium, — (1)  The  most  sensitive  and  readiest 
means  of  recognizing  sodium  is  the  bright-yellow  color  it  imparts 
to  the  colorless  flame  of  a  Hunsen  burner.  The  spectroscope 
places  the  sodium  flame  as  an  intetise  line  in  the  pure  yellow,  cor- 
responding to  D  in  the  solar  spectrum.  As  all  bright  flames 
under  ordinary  circumstances  show  this  D  line,  it  is  inferred  that 
a  trace  of  sodium  is  almost  universal.  Continued  heat  soon  vol- 
atilizes this  accidental  trace  of  sodium  on  platinum  wire.  When 
the  amount  is  appreciable  by  weight,  say  as  much  as  i  mg.,  the 
bright-yellow  color  lasts  so  much  longer  that  the  experienced 
analyst  easily  distinguishes  it  from  the  accidental  trace  (Fig.  17). 

(2)  The  salts  of  sodium  are  all  white  and  are  non-volatile  to 
red  heal.  As  they  are  all  .soluble  in  water,  no  ordinary  reagent 
precipitates  them.  With  the  anions  of  hydrofluosilicic  acid  (SiP^J", 
and  pyroantimonic  acid  (Sb/)-)",  it  forms  compounds  of  low 
solubility. 

UTHIUM. 

Syrahol,  Li.     Atomic  weight,  7. 

This  metal  occurs  in  mineral  waters  and  as  a  silicate  in  /<//- 
doHfc. 

Properties,  — Lithium  resembles  sodium  in  many  respects, 
being  silver  white  and  ductile.     With  a  specific  gravity  of  0.59  it 
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is  the  lightest  metal.  It  floats  upon  water,  decomposing^  it,  but 
not  ignitinj;  the  hydrogen.  It  burns  at  200°  C.  (392*^  F.)  wilh  a 
crimson  flame.  Its  compounds  do  not  differ  much  from  those  of 
sodium.  Its  hydroxid  reacts  strongly  alkaline.  The  salts  used 
in  medicine  arc  the  bromid  and  carbonate. 

Xithium  bromide  LiBr,  is  obtained  by  saturating  with  lith- 
ium  carbonate  a  solution  of  hydrobromic  acid.  It  forms  cr>stal- 
h'ne  needles  that  are  very  deliquescent  and  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol.  Dose:  5  to  20  gr.  (0.33-1.3  gni.).  Its  incompatibles 
are  the  acids ;  the  salts  of  antimony,  bismuth,  silver,  lead,  mer- 
cur)',  copper;  and  the  alkaloids. 

I^ithium  carbonate,  Li^CO,,  is  a  white  alkaline  powder,  only 
sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  more  soluble  in  carbonated  water, 
which  converts  it  into  the  bicarbonate.  Dose:  5  to  15  gr.  (0.32-1 
gm.).^ 

Ifithium  citrate,  made  by  the  action  of  citric  acid  on  the 
carbonate,  is  much  more  soluble  than  the  carbonate.  Do.se :  5 
to  15  gr.  (0.3 2- 1  gm.). 

Xrithmm  urate  is  the  compound  made  by  the  meta!  with 
uric  acid  of  the  body.  It  is  more  soluble  than  the  natural  urates, 
and  hence  lithium  salts  are  given  to  dis.solvc  urate  deposits  in  the 
joints. 

Tests  for  Lithium.— ( 0  Lithium  is  identified  by  the  red 
color  of  it-s  tlame.  The  spectroscope  shows  two  bright  lines,  one 
red  and  the  other  yellow,  distinct  from  the  sodium  line  (Fig.  17). 

(2)  Concentrated  solution.%  are  precipitated  by  ammonium  car- 
bonate as  white  lithium  carbonate. 


RUBIOrUM. 

Symbol,  Rb.     .\lijmic  weight,  85.4, 

Although  widely  distributed  in  nature,  the  quantity  of  rubidium 
obtainable  by  convenient  processes  is  very  small.  It  gets  its  name 
from  the  two  dark-red  lines  of  its  spectrum  (Fig,  17).  The  meta!  and 
its  compounds  resemble  potassium  and  its  compounds  \'cry  closely 
— physically,  chemically,  and  medically.  Its  presence  is  doubtful  if 
it  can  not  be  identified  by  the  color  of  its  flame.  It  is  sei>arated 
from  potassium  by  the  fact  that  the  double  salt  with  platinum 
chlorid  is  a  little  less  soluble  thtin  the  corresponding  potassium 
salt. 

CESIUM. 

Symbol.  C-i.     .-\lomic  weight,  133. 

This  is  an  extremely  rare  metal,  discovered  by  the  two  sky- 
blue  lines  of  its  spectrum  (Fig.  17).  It  resembles  rubidium  and 
potassium,  with  more  chemical  energy  than  either,  being  the 
strongest  base-former  of  all  the  elements. 
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AMMONTUM- 
Symbol,  NII^.     Molecular  weight,  l8. 

A  class  of  compounds  closely  resembling,  physically  and 
chemically,  those  of  potassium  has  been  found  to  contain  the 
group  NHj.  When  solutions  of  these  salts  are  elcctrolyzed.  tlie 
cation  is  (NH^)*,  and  if  mcrcurj'  be  used  as  a  cathode,  an  amalgam 
is  formed  like  that  of  potassium.  Although  the  group  has  never 
been  isolated  as  a  metal,  the  ion  is  so  much  like  the  univalent 
cations  of  alkali  salts  that  it  is  considered  to  belong  to  the  same 
family  with  the  alkali  metals. 

Ammonia  (NH,)  ( \\4iitiU  Alkali), — ^This  occurs  in  nature  in 
small  amounts  widely  distributed.  A  trace  is  present  in  the  air 
and  in  surface  waters  that  have  been  contaminated  by  nitrogenous 
waste.  It  is  evolved  from  stable  manure,  and  in  the  soil  is  most 
important  as  a  source  of  nitrogen  for  the  growth  of  plants. 

Preparation.— Ammonia  can  be  formed  by  direct  union  of  hy- 
drogen and  nitrogen,  with  the  aid  of  the  electric  spark,  by  putre- 
faction or  destructive  distillation  of  proteid  substances,  and  by 
heating  ammonium  hydroxid  :  NHJIO  =  NI I.^  ^  I LO.  The  most 
convenient  method  is  to  heat  an  ammonium  salt  with  a  strong 
base,  such  as  an  alkaline  hydroxid  or  lime: 

2NH,a     4-     Ca(HO)j     =     CaClj     +     2H.,0     -      2NH, 

Amniunimn  chlarw).      Cakiam  bydroxiti         Caktum  chlorid.  Atntnoiiuk- 

Properties. — Ammonia,  NH3,  is  a  colorless  gas  having  a 
pungent  odor,  irritating  to  the  eyes  and  the  mucous  lining  of  the 
air-passages,  and  turning  moist  red  litmus-paper  blue.  Under  a 
pressure  of  6.^  atmospheres  it  is  condensed  to  the  liquid  used  in 
ice-machines  to  create  a  freezing  temperature  by  its  evaporation. 
Ammoniiint  Uytlroxid  is  a  strong  solution  of  the  gas  in  water. 
Water  will  absorb  700  times  its  volume  at  ordinar)'  temjieratures 
and  thereby  acquire  the  a!kalinit>',  the  pungency,  and  the  chemi- 
cal properties  of  the  gas  itself  (Fig.  57). 

The  liquefied  ammonia  gas,  NH,,  is  used  in  ice-factories  and 
refrigerators.  Sometimes  the  receivers  burst  and  the  vapors  fill 
the  room,  with  deadly  consequences  to  those  who  are  exposed  to 
them.  Sometimes,  to  arouse  fainting  persons,  it  is  given  too 
strong  by  inlialation. 

Ammonium  Hydroxid  (XH^HO)  {Ammonia  Water). — 
When  ammonia  is  dissolved  in  water  a  compound  is  formed 
which  neutralizes  acids  and  forms  salts;  hence,  it  is  basic.  As 
the  basicity  is  due  to  hydroxidion  the  dissociation  of  ammonium 
hydroxid  is  represented  by  the  equation. 

NH.OH  =  (NH  j\  (OHy. 

The  smell  of  the  solution  shows  that  some  portion  of  the 
ammonia  is  still  the  uncombined  gas.     The  amount  of  hydroxyl 
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dissociated  is  not  so  great  as  with  potassium  hydroxid  or  sodium 
hydroxid,  as  is  sliown  by  the  lower  electric  conductivity.  In 
spite  of  the  irritant  action  on  the  mucous  menibranes  and  tlie 
strong  impression  made  on  the  olfactory  nerves,  ammonium  hy- 
droxid is  not  a  strong  base.  Still,  it  readily  forms  salts  with  all 
acids. 

Under  the  names  of  hartshorn  and  ammonia,  ammonium  hy- 
droxid is  largely  used  in  the  household  as  a  cleansing  agent  to 
remove  paint,  oil,  and  dirt  generally  from  clothing.  The  follow- 
ing which  came  under  the  fibserva- 
tion  of  the  author  will  show  how 
easy  it  is  to  have  accidental  poison- 
ing from  it.  An  adult,  unable  to 
sleep,  took  from  a  closet  a  bottle 
containing  a  colorless  fluid,  which 
he  supposed  to  be  a  solution  of 
potassium  bromid  ;  the  room  being 
dimly  lighted,  he  did  not  read  the 
label,  but  took  a  tablespoonful  of 
what  proved  to  be  ammonia  water. 
He  detected  the  poison  as  soon  as  it 
was  tasted  or  smelt  and  before  it  was 
swallowed.  For  about  a  week  his 
mouth  and  tongue  were  raw,  swol- 
len, and  painful;  he  was  unable  to 
masticate  or  swallow  solid  food. 

Pharmaceutic  Preparations. — Aqua  ammonite  fortior  (U.  S.  P.) 
contains  2S  per  cent,  by  weight  of  ammonia  gas,  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  0.900,  and  is  a  powerful  corrosive.  It  is  incompatible 
with  acids,  alkaloiils,  chlonn  water,  iodin.  bromin,  and  most  me- 
tallic salts.  Aqna  ammonite  (U.  S.  P.)  has  i^  times  more  water» 
only  10  per  cent,  of  ammonia  gas,  and  a  specific  gravity  of  0.96a 
Dose:  10  to  30  Til  (0.60-1.90 c.c).  Spiritus  ammonite  (U.  S.  P.)  is 
a  soludon  of  the  gas  in  alcohol,  of  the  same  strength  as  the  aqua, 
and  better  adapted  for  internal  use.  When  it  has  added  to  it  the 
carbonate,  with  small  quantities  of  oils  of  nutmeg,  lemon,  and 
lavender,  the  aromatic  spirits  is  produced.  Dose:  1  to  2  fl.  dr. 
(3.75-7.50  c.c).  Ammonii  cariwuas  occurs  as  whitish  angular 
masses,  giving  off  the  characteristic  irritating  and  alkaline  vapor 
of  ammonia,  and  caustic  in  strong  solution. 

Symptoms. — The  nature  and  gravit)'  of  the  effects  will  depend 
greatly  on  the  strength  of  the  solution,  and  on  whether  or  not 
the  subject  received  a  strong  dose  of  the  vapor  by  the  lungs.  The 
direct  chemical  action  upon  vital  tissue  is  the  same  as  that  of 
potassium  hydroxid,  though  less  in  degree — that  is,  the  albumin 
is  dissolved,  the  fatty  matter  saponified,  and  the  water  abstracted. 
The  respiratory  symptoms  are  a  suffocative  feeUng  due  to  spasm 
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of  the  glottis,  followed  by  a  sense  of  pain  and  weight  in  the  chest, 
with  an  irritative  cough  due  to  inflammation  of  the  lar\'nx  and 
trachea. 

The  symptom  due  to  the  local  caustic  effect  of  the  fluid  is 
burning  pain  in  the  mouth  and  throat,  extending  to  the  stomach  if 
the  poison  went  so  far,  Tliere  are  salivation,  vomiting,  and  diflfi- 
culty  in  swallowing.  As  a  result  of  a  free  absorption  of  the  poi- 
son by  the  lungs  and  stomach,  cases  display  grave  remote  eflfects 
sometime  with  great  rapidity.  The  heart's  action  is  sometimes 
arrested  in  a  few  minutes ;  sometimes  there  is  immediate  uncon- 
sciousness with  con»a,  and  death  in  a  few  minutes  ;  sometimes 
there  is  unconscious  delirium,  soon  ending  in  death. 

The  following  report  is  of  a  typical  case:  A  man,  aged  forty- 
six  years,  took  by  mistake  a  large  quantitj'  of  strong  aqua  am- 
moniiu,  but  swallowed  only  a  small  i>ortion.  In  a  short  while 
the  breathing  was  frequent  and  stertorous,  the  voice  husky,  the 
glottis,  uvula,  tonsils,  lips,  gums,  and  tongue  all  swollen.  There 
were  headache  and  delirium,  enlarged  cervical  lymphatics,  cough 
with  bloody  expectoration.  The  urinary  symptoms  were  remark- 
able, the  secretion  being  diminished,  but  dense,  alkaline,  highly 
albuminous,  showing  separate  blood-cells  and  many  tube-casts, 
epithelial,  hyaline,  and  granular.  The  serious  symptoms  soon 
subsided  and  convalescence  set  in  after  four  days. 

Fatal  Dose.— A  teaspoonful  of  the  stronger  aqua  ammoniac 
has  in  at  least  one  instance  proved  fatal,  and  two  fluidram.s  have 
caused  death  in  two  or  three  other  cases,  Recover)',  however, 
has  sometimes  followed  much  larger  doses,  such  as  a  tablespoon- 
ful,  and  even  upward  of  a  fluidounce  has  been  taken  without 
fatal  results. 

Fatal  Period. — By  suffocation  and  syncope  death  has  occurred 
in  four  minute.';  after  inhalation  of  the  gas.  On  the  other  hand, 
death  may  occur  after  many  months  as  a  result  of  the  starvation 
due  to  stricture  of  the  gullet  or  pylorus. 

Treatment. — The  antidotes  are  very  weak  vinegar,  lemon  juice, 
oil,  butter,  and  milk.    The  sequels  are  to  be  treated  as  they  arise. 

PoBtmortem  Appearances. — These  arc  not  markedly  different 
from  the  inflameii  state  of  the  alimentar>'  tract  as  caused  by  the 
other  caustic  alkalis.  When  the  vapor  acts  as  an  irritant  upon 
the  air-passages,  an  inflamed  state  of  the  larynx  and  even  of  the 
bronchi  may  be  found. 

Atnmotiitmi  chlorid  (NH^Cl)  {sal  ammoniac)  is  a  product 
of  the  ammoniac  gas  liquor,  by  neutralizing  with  hydrochloric 
acid  and  evaporating.  A  white  cr>-.stal  of  the  regular  system, 
it  is  usually  found  in  tough  fibrous  masses,  salty  in  taste,  without 
odor  and  freely  soluble.  At  450*^  C.  (862°  F.)  it  pas.ses  into  col- 
orless vapors,  which,  if  water  be  present,  are  a  mixture  of  NH, 
and  HCl.   Although  a  neutral  salt,  the  aqueous  solution  is  feebly 
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acid,  owing  to  the  slight  hydrolysis  to  be  expected  with  a  salt  of 
a  weak  ba.se.  Some  ammonion  unites  with  the  hydroxidion  of 
the  water  to  form  NH,OII  : 


NH,a 


HjO      = 


NH.OH      +     H-,  Cr. 


The  weak  ammonium  hydroxid  is  dissociated  to  a  much  lower 
degree  than  is  the  strong  acid  liydrochloric.  The  excess  of  hy- 
drioo  causes  the  acid  reaction.  If  the  solution  be  boiled,  a  por- 
tion of  anmionia  escapes  and  the  acid  reaction  increases. 

The  facility  with  which  it  splits  off  hydrogen  chlorid  makes  it 
useful  as  a  flux  to  clean  metallic  surfaces  for  soldering  and  an 
exciting  salt  in  the  Leclanche  battery  cell.  Dose:  5  to  20  gr. 
(0.32-1.29  gm.). 

AmmotLitun  nitrate,  NH,NO^,  can  be  obtained  by  neutral- 
izing nitric  acid  with  ammonium  hydroxid.  The  solution  evap- 
orated yields  long  flexible  prisms.  Heated  to  150°  C.  (302'^  R), 
the  dr)'  salt  fuses,  and  at  210°  C.  (410°  F.)  decomposes  into  nitrous 
oxid  and  water  : 

NH.NO,    =     N,0     +     2H,0. 

When  quickly  heated  to  a  high  temperature,  it  yields  a  large 
Volume  of  mLxed  gases — ammonia,  nitric  and  nitrous  oxids; 
hence,  is  used  as  an  explosive. 

Ammotiitmi  acetate,  NH.CaH^O.^.  is  official  in  aqueous 
solution  as  Ijqui'K annnonii  tuetatis  (U.S.  P.)  {s/>irit  of  mhuicrcms), 
an  antipyretic  in  doses  of  2  to  8  f  dr.  (7.4-30  c.c.\  This  is  a  7 
per  cent,  solution  of  a  salt  made  by  saturating  acetic  acid  with 
ammonium  hydroxid. 

Ammonittm  carbonate  [tNH^^jCOvHjO]  {normal  carho- 
natt',  tiiannuovuan  carbonate)  is  formed  as  a  white  crystalline 
solid,  and  is  not  stable.  In  air  it  breaks  down  rapidly  into  am- 
monia and  a  white  powder  of  the  acid  carbonate: 

(NH.lXO,     -      NH3     f     NH.HCO,. 

Ammonium  bicarbonate  (NH,HCO,)  {add  carbonate , 
monoammonitnn  larbonatc)  is  prepared  by  saturating  ammonia 
water  with  carbon  dioxid.  It  crystallizes  in  large  rhombic 
prisms,  stable,  and  freely  soluble  in  water,  Meated  to  60°  C. 
(140°  F.)  it  breaks  up  into  NH-,  and  COj. 

Ammonium  sesquicarbonate  {Ammonii cnrbonas  (U.S.  P.) 
sal  volatile,  Pnston  salts)  is  a  combination  of  the  two  carbonates 
described  above:  (NH,).^*0,j.  2XH^HC(\  In  addition  there  is 
a  variable  amount  of  salt  of  carbamic  acid,  called  ammonvnn 
carbamatt\  NH^CCXNH,,  which  a[ipears  to  be  the  carbonate 
deprived  of  water : 

(NH,).,CO,     -     HjO     =     NH.COjNH,. 
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The  combined  salts  crystallize  in  hard  translucent  rhombic 
prisms  with  a  pun^jcnt  odor  and  an  alkaline  reaction.  When 
this  chant^jcs  to  the  acid  carbonate  it  may  be  used,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  in  place  of  sodium  carbonate  in  bakin^^  powders.  When 
used  alone  to  aerate  pastrj*.  by  the  heat  of  the  oven,  it  is  all 
converted  to  the  gases  NH,  and  CU,.  Dose:  5  to  20  gr.  {0.32- 
1.29  gm.).  Its  incompatibles  are  the  acids,  acid  salts,  alum, 
alkaloids,  and  most  metallic  salts. 

Ammonium  Sulphid,  I NH  j^S.^By  saturating  strong  ammo- 
nium hydruxid  witli  h)drogcn  sulphid  in  excess  there  is  formed 
in  solution  ammonium  hydroaulphid,  NHjHS.  To  obtain  ammo- 
nium sulphid,  an  equal  volume  of  ammonium  hydroxtd  must  be 
added,  so  as  to  replace  the  second  hydrogen  atom.  The  solution 
containing  (NH^j^S  is  at  first  colorless,  with  a  disagreeable  odor, 
but  soon  turns  yellow  in  the  air  from  oxidation  and  separation 
of  sulphur,  part  of  which  dissolves,  forming  polysulphids,  and 
part  is  precipitated.  It  is  used  as  a  reagent  to  precipitate  the 
heavy  metals,  the  sulphids  of  which  are  soluble  in  free  acids.  It 
is  also  employed  in  organic  chemistry  as  a  reducing  agent.  The 
yellow  sulphid  is  used  to  dissolve  the  sulpliids  of  arsenic,  anti- 
mony, ant!  tin  in  analytic  operations. 

Ammonium  Phosphates. — There  arc  three  possible  phos- 
phates, but  the  normal  salt  is  too  unstable  to  keep.  The  mono- 
and  diammonium  phosphates  e.vist,  but  are  insignificant. 

Ammonium-sodium  phosphate,  (MNaNllJ'O,,  4HjO). 
called  iftu>\Ht>sutu-  salt  because  it  is  in  the  residue  of  evaporated 
stale  urine  of  man,  the  microcosm.  It  is  much  used  in  blowpi|>e 
work  to  make  a  colorless  bead  on  the  platinum  locfp.  Metallic 
compounds  cnlor  the  bead  in  characteristic  tints. 

Tests  for  Ammonium  Salts. — All  the  salts  volatilize  at  a 
high  temperature.  Ammonia  gas  turns  red  litmus-paper  blue, 
and  makes  a  white  smoke  when  mixed  with  the  fumes  of  a  rod 
wet  with  hydrochloric  acitl.  All  the  salt.s  arc  volatile  when 
heated,  and  evolve  the  gas  spontaneously  or  when  heated  with 
calcium  hydroxid.  Platinum  chlorid  yields  a  yellow  precipitate 
like  that  given  by  potassium.  Not  only  does  ammonion  form 
salts,  like  those  of  potassion,  of  feeble  solubihty  with  the  anion 
of  chlorplatinic  acid,  but  also  with  the  anion  of  tartaric  acid  and 
the  cobaltinitrite  ion  (p.  209). 

Detection  of  Ammonium  Salts* — Owing  to  the  volatility 
of  ammonia,  its  hydro.xid  And  its  carbonate,  these  soon  escape 
from  the  body.  During  life,  or  sunn  after  death,  detection  is 
easN'  by  the  characteristic  odor.  If  the  volatile  preparation  has 
been  fixed  by  the  antidote,  the  vapor  can  be  developed  by  heat- 
ing tlie  material  with  lime.  This  vapor  will  be  alkaline  and  form 
white  fumes  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

If  the  organic  material  to  be  examined  is  putrid,  allowance 
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must  be  made  for  the  ammonia  produced  by  putrefaction.  This 
is  never  enough  to  develop  the  dense  white  fumes  of  ammonium 
chlorid  from  a  rod  wet  with  hydrochloric  acid,  llic  amount 
may  be  estimated  by  distillation,  neutralizing  the  distillate  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  evaporating  nearly  to  dryness,  and  precipitating 
the  double  chlorid  of  ammonium  and  platinum  by  adding  excess 
of  alcoholic  solution  of  platinum  chlorid.  After  filtration  the 
precipitate  is  washed  with  alcohol,  dried,  and  weighed;  lOO  parts 
represent  8,6  parts  of  ammonia,  XH^. 

The  Energy  of  the  Alkali  Metals. — The  chemical  energy 
of  all  the  members  of  this  group  is  partly  expressed  in  the  state- 
ment that  their  ions  are  electropositive  and  univalent.  Univalent 
metals  carry  but  one  electric  charge,  and,  according  to  Faraday's 
law,  the  amounts  of  electricity  set  in  motion  are  the  same  for  each 
alkaline  metal.  In  the  passage  of  free  alkaline  metals  to  the  ionic 
state  they  take  up  equal  t/utintitiis  of  electricity,  as  their  ni/>(tii/us 
are  equal.  Their  differences  of  energy  find  an  explanation  in  the 
other  factor,  the  potcntuil  or  iittensity  vvith  which  they  work.  The 
ions  of  potassium  with  a  higher  potential  are  discharged  under 
certain  conditions  with  greater  readiness  or  velocity  than  those  of 
sodium  and  ammonium. 
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The  alkaline  earths — lime,  CaO,  baryta,  BaO,  strontia,  SrO, 
and  magnesia,  MgO,  are  oxids  with  a  reaction  like  the  caustic 
alkalis,  though  they  are  much  less  soluble.  The  metals  form 
divalent  ions  exclusively,  are  heavier  than  water,  decompose  water 
slowly,  form  normal  carbonates  and  phosphates  insoluble  in  water, 
but  soluble  when  carbon  dioxid  is  in  solution,  and  form  hydroxids 
that  are  sparingly  soluble. 

CALOUBIL 

Symbol,  Ca.     Atomic  weight.  40. 1 . 

Occurrence. — In  the  form  of  silicates  and  carbonates  this 
metal  is  very  abundant  and  widely  distributed  in  nature.  Marble 
is  the  carbonate  cr>*stallizcd ;  limestone  and  chalk,  the  same  salt 
less  pure.     Gypsum  is  the  sulphate. 

Preparation. — Calcium  is  separated  from  the  iodid  by  metal- 
lic sodium : 


Cal, 


+ 


2Na 


2NaI 


+ 


Ca. 


When  pure  it  has  no  yellow  tinge,  but  is  silvery  white.     Water 
attacks  it  slowly,  and  it  unites  with  oxygen  when  heated. 
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Calcium  Oxid  (CaO)  {Calx,  QuurMmc).— This  is  obtained 
by  heating  the  carbonate,  as  limestone  or  marble,  in  limekilns : 

CaCOs         --        CO,         +        CaO. 

Lime  is  a  white,  amorphous,  almost  infusible,  powder.  Exposed 
to  the  air  it  becomes  air-slaked — that  is,  it  absorbs  moisture, 
forming;  hydroxid  : 

CaO         >  H,0         ^         Ca(OHV 

The  calcium  hydroxid  takes  carbon  dioxid  to  form  calcium 
carbonate : 


Ca(OH)2 


+ 


CO, 


CaCOj 


+ 


HA 


The  question  of  the  degree  of  dampness  in  a  room  may  be  set- 
tled by  closing  it  hermetically,  weighing  a  dish,  and  putting  on  it 
I  kg.  (2  Ib.J  o(  <p(iikiimt\3Li\d  exposing  it  for  twenty-four  hours.  If 
the  kilogram  gain  in  weight  i  gm.,or  the  2  lb.  gain  i  per  cent.,  then 
the  room  i.s  too  damp  to  be  whulesome. 

When  lumps  of  quicklime  are  mixed  with  water,  heat  is  evolved, 
the  lime  breaking  down  into  a  white  powder,  most  of  which  re- 
mains for  a  time  mcchanicall)'  suspended  as  tvhttm'ash  or  miik  of 
liuu.  Eventually  this  settles  and  a  ver>^  .small  |>crcentage  (o.2 
per  cent,  or  2  gm.  per  L. — less  than  i  gr.  to  the  f.  oz.)  is  left  dis- 
solved to  make  iimtioater  or  iJqitor  calcis  (U.  S.  P.).  Its  electric 
conductivity  shows  that  dissociation  is  almost  complete.  The  fol- 
lowing equation  exhibits  a  relatively  large  amount  of  hydroxidion : 


Ca(OH), 


Ca".  (OH)',  {Om, 


These  hydroxy  1  ions  give  it  an  alkaline  reaction  to  litmus  and 
confer  upon  it  strong  basic  pro^xfrties.  Owing  to  its  feeble  sol- 
ubility tliere  is  ver)'  little  concentration  of  these  ions ;  hence, 
timcx^HJtcr  is  used  in  the  laboratory'  and  medicine  when  very 
limited  basic  or  antacid  effects  are  desired.  It  is  a  clear,  colorless, 
odorless  liquid  of  feeble  taste  and  sedative  action,  The  tnilk  of 
lime  or  Iwie  ^aste,  is  quite  irritating  to  the  stomach,  acting  like 
the  caustic  alkalis  and  sometimes  causing  dangerous  inflammation. 
The  antidotes  are  dilute  vinegar,  lemon  juice,  and  the  oils.  Lime- 
water  is  kept  standing  over  the  excess  of  lime,  so  that  it  renews 
its  strength  as  fast  as  the  surface  layers  take  up  carbon  dioxid 
from  the  air  to  (xr  precipitated  as  calcium  carbonate.  When  the 
gas  is  passed  through  limewater,  this  salt  separates  and  imparts 
a  milky  appearance.  Mortar  and  piaster  are  mixtures  of  sand, 
slaked  lime,  and  water,  which  slowly  change  by  exposure  to  air 
to  a  hard  mass  of  calcium  carbonate  and  calcium  silicate.  In 
doing  so  they  liberate  water,  making  the  wall  damp  for  months 
together,  unless  the  process  be  hastened  by  open  coal  fires, 

Sjmipiis  GalciB  (US.  P.)  {Syrup  of  Lime,  Saceharated  Solution 
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of  IJm€). — The  solubility  of  lime  is  much  increased  by  adding 
sugar.  The  amount  dissolved  is  7  or  8  gr.  to  the  f.  oz.  when  5 
per  cent  of  lime  and  30  of  sugar  are  boiled  in  100  of  water.  The 
dose,  as  an  antidote  to  oxalic  and  carbolic  acids,  is  from  ^  to  2  dr. 
(1.95-7.80  gm.).  Limcwater  and  the  syrup  arc  incompatible  with 
acids  and  nictalljc  salts  generally. 

Linimeiitiini  calcis  (U.  S.  V^{carron  oil)  contains  equal  parts  of 
limcwater  and  cotton-seed  oil.     It  is  a  calcium  soap. 

Soda  lime  is  a  mixture  of  quicklime  and  sodium  hydroxid.  dried. 
It  is  usc-d  in  the  laboratory  for  absorbing  carbon  dioxid  from 
mixed  gases. 

Calcitim  chlorid  is  used  as  a  desiccating  agent  in  the  lab- 
oratory, in  the  form  of  a  dried  spungy  mass.  It  is  less  perfect  in 
this  respect  than  sulphuric  acid.  In  the  anhydrous  condition  it  is 
a  coloriess  salt  of  great  solubility.  With  water  it  forms  five  dif- 
ferent hydrates.  The  hexahydrate.  CaClj^  6HjO,  occurs  in  large 
deliquescent  crystals,  which,  on  heating,  lose  water,  becoming 
anhydrous.  Dose  as  an  antistrumous  alterative:  5  to  20  gr. 
(o.-^2-i.2  gm.). 

Calcium  Hypochlorite  {CA^\Ci\^{Calx  Chlomta  (U.  S.  P.), 
BUaclung  l\nvdir). —  This  substance  ha.s  been  fully  considered 
under  the  head  of  hypochlorous  acid  (see  p.  131).  It  does  not 
contain  calcium  chlorid  in  the  form  of  a  mechanical  mixture, 
as  it  does  not  deliquesce.  When  dissolved  in  water  it  dis- 
sociates in  the  same  way  as  it  would  if  there  were  calcium 
chlorid  in  it,  though  its  composition  is  best  expressed  by 
CI   . 


the   formula    Ca< 

.r  ^  CI 


ocr 

-      Ca-.CI/'      +      Ca•^(OClV^ 


Calx  Sulphtirata  (U.  S.  P.).— By  heating  together  lime,  sul- 
phur, or  a  mixture  of  calcium  sulphate,  starch  and  charcoal,  a 
compounti  is  obtained  which  is  misnamed  calcium  sulphid.  It 
contains  the  sulphid  CaS  and  also  the  sulphate  CaSO,  in  varying 
proportions,  not  less  than  36  per  cent,  of  CaS.  It  is  a  grayish- 
white  offensive  powder  with  an  alkaline  reaction,  slightly  .soluble 
in  water,  and  u.sed  internally  to  combat  suppuration.  Dose:  ^ 
to  \  gr.  (0.006-0.032  gm.). 

Calcitim  Carbid  (CaCj).— When  carbon  and  lime  are  heated 
to  the  high  temperature  of  an  electric  furnace  they  unite,  carbon 
monoxid  being  set  free  : 


3C 


4- 


CaO       =      CaC,      -f       CO. 


While  calcium  carbid  can  be  obtained  pure  as  transparent  crys- 
tals, the  commercial  product  comes  in  grayisli-brown  hard  lumps, 
with  the  odor  of  garlic  or  pho.sphureted  hydrogen.     Its  value  is 
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due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  decomposed  by  water  with  the  formation 
of  acetylene  gas  and  calcium  hydroxid: 

CaQ      +      2H2O      =      C,H,      +      CaiHOV 

The  ijas  burns  in  air  with  a  sooty  flame  which,  when  special 
burners  arc  used  to  insure  a  larger  proportion  of  oxygen,  changes 
to  an  intensely  wlvite  hght.  As  acetylene  is  an  explosive  sub- 
stance, great  care  should  be  used  with  the  apparatus  for  generating 
it  on  a  larj^e  scale. 

Calcium  Carbonate  (CaCO.,).=The  purest  natural  forms  of 
this  salt  aic  Itdand  spar,  tuic  spar,  or  caLitc,  m  rhombohcdra ; 
and  arragonitf,  in  rhombic  prisms.  Less  pure  but  still  crystalline 
forms  are  marble  and  iimistonc.  Chalk  is  composed  of  minute 
grains  of  calcium  carbonate. 

Creta  Preparata  ( U.  S.  P.)  {Pre pared  a^/ZX-).— The  native  chalk 
is  freed  from  coarse  mineral  impurities  by  grinding  it  finely  and 
suspending  the  finer  particles  in  water,  the  coarser  ones  settling 
first.  Prepared  chalk  is  a  white  amorphnus  powder,  without  odor 
or  taste  and  insoluble  in  water.  It  is  used  as  an  astringent  and 
antacid.     IJosc  :  5  to  50  gr.  {0.32-1.94  gm.). 

Mistura  cretae  {chalk  mixntri)  is  made  by  rubbing  together 
chalk,  sugar,  gum,  and  cinnamon  water.    Dose  :  4  f  dr.  (7.39  c.o.?^. 

Calcii  carbonas  praBcipitatua,  CaCO^,  is  made  by  mixing  solu- 
tions of  calcium  chlorid  and  sodium  carbcmate : 

Na^COa      +      CaCts      -      2NaCl      +      CaCOj. 

It  is  a  fine,  impalpable  white  powder,  odorless  and  tasteless,  in- 
soluble in  water  but  soluble  in  water  charged  with  carbon  dioxid. 

Liquor  Calcii  Bicarbonatis  ( L  allium  Bicarbonate). — The  increased 
solubility  of  calcium  carbonate  in  carbonic  acid  water  is  due  to  the 
formation  of  calcium  bicarbonate,  Ca(llCOj)L^.  This  salt  has  not 
been  isolated,  as  evaporation  leaves  the  original  carbonate,  by  loss 
of  an  equivalent  of  H2CO^.  This  is  a  property  that  provides  for 
an  important  movement  of  calcium  in  nature.  Ground-waters 
charged  with  carbon  dioxid  are  able  to  dissolve  calcium  carbo- 
nate from  minerals  and  carry  it  to  distant  points  to  deposit  it 
again  when  the  gas  evaporates.  In  this  way  are  the  stalactites 
of  caves  built  up,  layer  on  layer.  In  the  ocean,  fishes  and  other 
marine  animals  get  their  calcareous  skeletons  from  the  calcium 
thus  washed  down  by  the  rivers.  In  time  their  bones  and  shells 
make  the  chalk,  limestone,  and  marble  deposits. 

Waters  charged  with  minerals  are  unsuitable  for  washing  pur- 
poses because  of  their  hardness.  They  form  hard  or  insoluble 
salts  with  the  soap.  By  boiling,  the  water  loses  a  portion  of  its 
hardness  owing  to  the  escape  of  the  carbon  dioxid  and  the  pre- 
cipitation of  the  calcium  carbonate.  This  lost  part  is  said  to  be 
temporary,  the  remainder,  due  to  other  salts,  is  called  permanent 
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hardness.  The  crust  in  steam  boilers  is  due  to  the  solid  residue 
of  minerals  left  when  the  water  has  boiled  off. 

Calcmm  sulphate,  CaSO,.2H.O.  occurs  native  in  great 
abundance  as  i^y/>suift  and  Siitnifc.  It  is  also  found  in  natural 
waters  in  small  quantities,  as  it  takes  500  parts  of  water  to  dis- 
solve it.  When  heated  to  107°  C.  (225°  F.)  it  loses  three-fourths 
of  the  iWfJ  it  contains,  and  is  then  known  as  plastcr-of -Paris, 
CaU'ii  sui/ffitis  ustus  (U.  S.  P.).  The  expulsion  of  part  of  its 
water  has  left  the  crystals  as  a  white  amorphous  powder  which 
takes  up  water  ajjain  and  solidifies  in  a  few  minutes  as  cr>'stalline 
gypsum.  It  expands  as  it  hardens  and.  therefore,  makes  a  sharp 
cast  of  statuary  or  masonry  decorations  in  relief  With  it  dentists 
make  molds  of  the  jjunis  for  shaping  artificial  teeth,  surtjcons 
apply  it  as  paste  to  bandages,  which  harden  to  immovable  dress- 
ings. The  finest  plaster  is  used  by  dentists.  This  sets  too  quickly 
for  the  surgeon,  who  generally  wants  more  time  and  who,  there- 
fore, chooses  the  medium  grade.  If  common  salt  or  alum  be  put 
in  the  water,  the  bandage  dries  more  quickly. 

The  calcium  phosphates  are  three  in  number :  the  tertiary 
or  normal,  Ca^iPOjo:  the  SiroHdar\\  Ca.>HjPO,)j;  and  the  pri- 
mary or  acid,  CaH,(!*Ot)^,  called  supcrphosphatt'. 

Tricalcium  phosphate,  Ca.i(l\)^)j,  is  the  normal  or  bone  phos- 
phate. This  is  the  most  abundant  mineral  in  the  bodies  of  ani- 
mals, giving  solidity  to  the  bones  and  supplying  an  essential 
principle  tn  cell  formation  generally.  In  the  soil  it  occurs  in 
beds  of  phosphate  rock,  consisting  of  tlie  skeletons  of  minute 
organisms. 

Calcii  phosphas pnrcipitatus  (U.S.  P.)  is  prepared  by  calcining 
bones,  dissolving  the  ash  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  precipitatmg 
with  ammonium  hydroxid.  It  is  a  white,  tasteless,  odorless  pow- 
der, insoluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  Dose :  5  to  30  gr.  (0.32- 
1.94  gm.).  It  is  inert  unless  dissolved  by  the  aid  of  some  weak 
acid. 

Syrupus  calcii  lactophosphatis  is  a  preparation  in  which  it  is 
made  soluble  by  a  little  lactic  and  hydrochh-»ric  acids,  and  pala- 
table by  sugar  and  orange-flower  water.  Dose  :  1  to  2  f.  dr. 
(3.70-7.39  c.c).  The  solubility  is  flue  to  a  change  of  con.stitu- 
tion  :  if  a  weak  acid  has  been  used,  the  secondan,'  pho.sphate 
results :  if  a  strong  acid,  then  the  jirimarv'  phosjihate  forms. 
Both  are  quite  soluble  in  water.  Thus,  with  a  little  hj-drochloric 
acid,  diluted  : 


Ca,(PO.), 

Tertiary  phoKphnie. 


-f 


2HCI      =     CaCl^     + 


2(CaHPO,) 

Seceiniinry  |ih<>«phBtr. 


By  adding  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  to  the  bone  phosphate, 
the  primary  or  acid  salt  is  formed  : 

2H^O,     =     2CaSO, 


Ca,(PO;)a     -f 

Trlcaldum  phmcphiiie. 


LaH/POA 

Monocakiuni  pbas|^Kte. 
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Some  calcium  phosphate  is  indispensable  to  the  growth  of 
plants.  Removal  of  crops  impoverishes  the  soil  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  phosphatic  fertilizers  and  animal  manures  must  be  used 
to  restore  their  fundamental  plant  food.  It  is  not  easy  for  plants 
to  absorb  doftc  maii,  though  it  is  slowly  dissolved  in  the  soil. 
But  the  soluble  acid  phosphate,  under  the  name  of  supirphos- 
//frt/'i,  restores  to  the  soil  in  a  highly  assimilable  form  tliat  which 
it  had  lost. 

Tests  for  Calcium.— (ij  In  solution  a  calcium  salt  is  pre- 
cipitated by  a  soluble  carbonate,  such  as  .sodium  or  potassium 
Ciirbonate,  in  the  form  of  calcium  carbonate. 

(2)  Potassium  oxalate  or  ammonium  oxalate  makes  a  white 
precipitate  of  calcium  oxalate  insoluble  in  acetic  acid,  but  soluble 
in  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acids. 

( j)  A  concentrated  solution  of  a  calcium  salt  yields  a  white 
precipitate  to  sulphuric  acid. 

(4)  I^'roni  concentrated  calcium  solutions  the  hydroxids  of 
sodium  or  pota.ssium  precipitate  white  calcium  hydroxid.  Am- 
monium hydroxid  does  not  precipitate  calcium. 

(5)  Its  flame  reaction  is  orange-red  in  color.  The  spectrum 
shows  lines  in  the  orange-red,  green,  and  blue. 


MAGNESIUNL 
Symbol,  Mg.     Atomic  weight,  Z4. 

Occurrence. — This  metal  is  found  in  considerable  quantities, 
widely  distributed,  in  nature  in  the  minerals:  mtjgficsitt\  a  carbo- 
nate; dokimitf.  a.  double  carbonate  of  calcium  and  magnesium; 
and  various  silicates,  such  as  soapstouc,  asbestos,  mica,  scrpcntin^ 
m£trs(  /(ciuui,  and  honihivndc. 

Preparation. — Large  amounts  are  now  separated  by  electro- 
lysis of  fused  iarna(!iit\  which  contains  magnesium  chlorid. 

Properties. — Magnesium  is  a  white  tough  metal,  which 
remains  untarnished  in  dry  air  for  a  long  time,  but  in  boiling 
water  it  slowly  evolves  hydrogen.  It  dissolves  readily  in  dilute 
acids,  evolving  hydrogen.  It  burns  in  air  with  an  intense  white 
fiame,  useful  in  photographing.  To  make  a  flash  light  the  pow- 
der may  be  blown  through  a  flame  or  ignited  in  a  mixture  with 
potassium  chlorate. 

The  position  assigned  to  sodium  in  the  potassium  family- 
belongs  to  magnesium  in  the  calcium  group.  It  is  found  in 
more  natural  compounds  than  calcium,  and  differs  from  it  more 
than  calcium  does  from  strontium  and  barium. 

Magnesium  Hydroxid,  Mg(MO^). — When  a  solution  of 
magnesium  sulphate  or  chl<»ntJ  is  treated  with  excess  of  sodium 
or  potassium  hydroxid,  a  wJiite  gelatinous  precipitate  separates. 
A  trace  of  it  dissolves  and  turns  red  litmus  blue.     In  solution  of 
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ammonium  chlorid  or  other  ammonium  salt  the  magnesia  dis- 
solves. The  dr>'  Mg(HO)j  is  a  white  powder  which,  on  being 
heated,  loses  water,  changing  to  magnesium  oxid, 

Magrnesitim  Oxid,  MgO  {Magnesia). — This  is  best  pre- 
pared by  heating  ihc  hght  carbonate.  A  white,  fine,  bulky,  and 
light  powder  is  produced,  called  calcined  magnesia.  It  is  taste- 
less, odorless,  and,  though  almf)st  insoluble  in  water,  it  still  turns 
moist  litmus-paper  blue.  On  stantling  with  15  parts  of  water  for 
half  an  hour,  it  becomes  hydrated  to  a  gelatinous  magma.  It  is 
used  as  an  antacid  and  antidote.  Dose :  5  to  60  gr.  (0.32-3.88 
gm.).  It  is  a  component  of  Ferri  oxidum  hydratum  cum  mag- 
nesia^ the  antidote  for  arsenic. 

Magnesia  Ponderosa,  AIljO. — Heavy  magnesia  is  made  by  cal- 
cining the  heavier  variety  of  carbonate.  It  is  a  white,  fine,  dense 
powder  which  does  not  gelatinize  in  water  and  is  slower  in  action 
than  light  magnesia,  though  it  corresponds  to  it  in  other  respects. 
Tlie  dose  is  the  same. 

Magnesium  chlorid,  MgCU.  is  a  deliquescent  salt,  formed 
by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  tlic  oxid  or  carbonate.  It 
is  present  in  various  bitter,  saline  mineral  waters,  to  which  it  im- 
parts a  laxative  praptrty. 

Magnesium  carbonate,  MgCOj  (norma/  or  neutrai  car- 
bonate), is  formed  by  pas.sing  carbon  dio.xid  through  a  mixture 
of  water  and  the  basic  carbonate. 

Magnesii  Car/>onas  (U.  S.  R)  (MgCOO^ .  Mg(HO)J.3HA— 
When  a  solution  of  magnesium  sulphate  or  chlorid  is  treated 
with  one  of  sodium  carbonate  CO^  is  evolved  and  a  white  gelat- 
inous precipitate  forms,  which  is  a  varying  mixture  of  carbonate 
and  hydroxid.  If  the  solution  be  dilute  and  cold,  very  little  COj 
is  evolved.  The  deposit  is  white,  light,  and  bulky,  and  is  called 
Magnesii  carhonas  levis,  or  Magnesia  alba.  It  is  mostly 
Mg(HCO,).j,  the  bicarbonate.  If  the  solutions  used  be  concen- 
trated and  hot,  and  the  water  be  boiled  off,  a  tienser  product  is 
obtained,  containing  some  hytlroxitl,  anil  called  Magnesii  car- 
donas  ponderosus.  This  is  sometimes  ilispcnsed  in  large  cubes. 
Both  forms  are  white,  light,  faintly  earthy  in  taste,  and  insoluble 
in  water.  They  neutralize  the  acids  of  indigestion  and  the  cor- 
rosive actti  poisons. 

Magtiesii  bicarbonas  {fluid  magnesia)  is  a  solution  of  the 
carbonate  in  water  charged  with  carbon  dioxid.  It  is  alkaline 
and  bitter  in  taste. 

Mistura  magnesise  et  asafoetidae  {De-cees'  carminative) 
contains  the  carbonate,  tincture  asafetida,  tincture  opium,  sugar, 
and  water.  It  is  given  for  flatulent  diarrhea.  Dose :  l  to  4  fl.  dr. 
(3.75-15.00  c.c). 

Magnesium  stilphate,  MgS04.7H20  (Epsom  sa/t),  occurs 
in  .sea- water  and  in  the  waters  of  bitter  saline  mineral  springs. 
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The  salt  is  prepared  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  magne- 
sium carbonate,  prismatic  or  aciciilar  crystals  forming,  which  are 
freely  soluble  and  neutral,  with  a  cool  bitter  taste.  It  is  a  favor- 
ite catliartic  when  free  watery  discharges  are  desired.  The  purged 
fluid  flows  from  the  vessels  into  the  intestine  by  osmotic  pressure. 
To  mask  the  bitter  taste  possessed  by  the  soluble  magnesium 
salts  effervescing  solutions  are  used,  in  which  carbon  dioxid  is 
hbcrated  from  a  carbonate  by  the  action  of  citric  acid. 

I^iqaor  Magnesii  Citratis  {Effai'tSihig  Curate  of  Mag- 
nesia).— This  is  a  palatable  solution,  quickly  mixed  and  tightly 
stoppered  so  as  to  retain  ihe  carbon  dioxid.  It  contains  mag- 
nesium carbonate,  citric  acid,  syrup^  potassium  bicarbonate^  and 
water.     Dose  as  a  cathartic  :   2  to  8  f  oz.  (60-236  ex.). 

Betection  of  Mag:iiesium.— The  ion  of  magnesium  is  di- 
valent and  colorless,  like  that  of  calcium.  Its  carbanion,  like 
that  of  other  alkaline  eaiths,  i.s  insoluble  in  water,  but,  unlike  the 
others,  soluble  in  ammonium  salts  like  the  chlorid.  Hence,  to 
separate  it  from  them,  ammonium  chlorid  is  added  to  the  suspected 
solution  until  it  ceases  to  precipitate  with  ammonium  hydroxid. 
If  now  ammonium  carbonate  be  added,  carbonates  of  calcium, 
strontium,  and  barium  are  precipitated,  leaving  magnesium  in 
solution.  After  filtration  a  solution  of  disodium  phosphate  is 
added  to  the  filtrate.  There  being  ammonia  present  aheady, 
there  is  deposited  a  crj-stalline  precipitate  of  ammonium  mag- 
nesium phosphate,  MgNMJ'O^.  All  the  heavy  metals  must 
have  been  separated  first  by  hydrogen  sulplud  or  ammonium 
sulphid.  There  is  no  characteristic  color  to  the  magnesium 
flame. 

STRONTIUIVL 
Symbol,  Sr.     Atomic  weight,  87.68. 

This  metal  and  barium  arc  more  closely  allied  to  calcium  than 
is  magnesium,  just  as  cesium  and  rubidium  resemble  potassium 
more  than  docs  sodium.  They  are  much  rarer  than  calcium  and 
magnesium  and  have  no  medical  uses,  though  barium  figures  as 
a  poison  because  of  its  employment  in  pyrotechnics.  Strontium 
is  found  in  nature  combined  in  its  sulphate,  eeiestite,  and  in  its 
carbonate.  j/n'/z/Mw/Zr.  The  metal  is  obtained  readily  by  electro- 
lysis of  its  fused  chlorid.  It  is  yellowish,  rather  tough,  like  cal- 
cium, unites  with  oxygen  in  the  air,  and  reacts  energetically  with 
water,  evolving  h\drogen.  Its  ion,  Sr",  is  divalent  and  behaves 
so  much  like  calcion.  La",  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  consider  its 
salts  in  detail.  Its  chief  use  is  in  the  making  of  fireworks,  grow- 
ing out  of  the  beautiful  dark-red  color  of  its  flame.  Its  detection 
depends  on  the  fact  that  it  is  tlie  only  common  substance  that 
gives  this  flame  reaction.  The  spectrum  shows  lines  in  the  red, 
orange-red,  and  blue. 
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BARIUM. 

Symbol^  Ba.     Alomic  weight,  1 37. 

Occurrence. — This  metal  occurs  in  nature  as  the  sulphate, 
banti ,  and  as  the  carbonate,  wifhtritf.  It  is  obtariied  by  pa.s^ing 
the  electric  current  throu|^h  the  fused  chlorid. 

Properties. — It  is  a  white  metal  resembling  calciuni  and 
strontium  in  that  it  oxidizes  in  the  air  and  reacts  energetically 
with  water.  Its  ion,  Ba".  is  divalent,  colorless,  and  poisonnus. 
It  is  recognized  by  the  heavy  white  precipitate  with  sulphuric  acid 
and  the  sulphates,  and  by  the  green  color  of  its  flame. 

The  hydroxide  lialHO),,  or  huryta  UHiter^  is  more  soluble  and 
more  basic  than  limcwater,  and  is  used  to  neutralize  acids  and 
test  for  carbon  dioxid. 


Ba(OH), 

Barium  hydroxid. 


-h 


COi 


BaCO, 


H,0. 


The  soluble  salts,  barium  nitrate,  BafNO,)^,  and  barium  chlorid, 
BaClj,  are  used  as  reagents  for  precipitating  sulphanion,  SO^",  in 
barium  sulphate,  the  most  insoluble  of  sulphates  and  of  barium 
salts : 

Ba",  (NO,),'  +  K-„  (SOJ"  =  K'^.  (NO^V  +  BaSO,. 

As  fast  as  barion  is  neutralized  by  union  with  the  sulphanion, 
BaSO^  is  precipitated,  insoluble  and  therefore  uotlissociated. 

Certain  salts  of  barium  used  in  pyrotechny,  in  wood-staining, 
and  in  glass-making  sometimes  figure  in  toxicology  as  irritant 
poisons  which,  when  absorbed,  cause  cardiac  depression  antl  con- 
vulsions. The  chlorid  and  the  nitrate  occur  in  white,  soluble 
crystals  resembling  the  ordinary  purgative  "  salts,"  for  which 
they  have  been  taken  by  mistake. 

Symptoms. — Gastro-intestinal  irritation  is  shown  by  vomidng 
and  diarrhea,  with  straining  and  abdominal  pain,  After  absorp- 
tion dilatation  of  the  pupils  with  convulsions,  paralysis,  and  heart 
failure  ma\'  supervene. 

Fatal  Dose. — About  lOO  gr.  (6.5  gm.)  of  the  chlorid  proved 
fatal  to  a  woman,  although,  by  gradually  increasing  the  daily 
quantity,  Pivondi  was  enabled  to  take  in  divided  doses   1 19  gr. 

(77  s"^-)  ^^  ^^'^  <J^y- 

Fatal  Period. — Death  occurred  in  one  case  in  one  hour,  in 
another  case  in  fifteen  hours,  in  another  case  in  thirt>'-four  hours, 
and  again  as  late  as  a  week  after  taking  the  poison. 

Treatment. — The  best  chemical  anti^lote  is  magnesium  sul- 
phate (Epsom  salts)  or  sodium  sulphate  (Glauber's  salts).  Both 
have  the  power  to  precipitate  the  barium  as  insoluble  sulphate. 
The  stomach  should  then  be  washed  out  with  milk  and  water. 
Anodynes  are  indicated  for  the  pain  ;  heat  and  stimulants  for  the 
cardiac  depression. 
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Postmortem  Appearances*— Any  or  a!l  of  the  signs  of 
gastro-intestinal  inflamriTatioii  may  be  present — i.  r.,  patches  of  red- 
ness, sweUing,  softening,  elTusions,  ulceration,  and  even  perforation. 

Experiments  on  rabbits  show  that  after  chronic  poisoning  for 
thirty  days  all  the  organs  contain  barium — the  bones  most  of  all, 
the  kidneys,  brain,  and  spinal  cord  show  a  less  amount,  the  liver 
still  less,  and  traces  only  are  in  the  lungs,  heart,  and  muscles. 

Tests. — I.  Dilute  sulphiirk  acid  precipitates  barium  sulphate^ 
which  is  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid. 

2.  Nculral  poiassiitm  chrtmiait:  gives  a  yellow  precipitate,  in- 
sohible  in  water,  but  soluble  in  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid. 

3.  A  green  hue  is  given  to  a  colorless  flame  when  a  barium 
salt  is  held  in  it  by  a  loop  of  platinum  wire  moistened  with  hydro- 
chloric acid. 

Detection. — Having  dissolved  the  organic  matter  by  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  potassium  chlorate  and  precipitated  most  of  the 
common  metals  by  hydrogen  sulphid  and  ammonium  sulphid, 
the  filtrate  is  treated  with  ammonium  carbonate,  which  precipitates 
barium,  strontium,  and  calcium  carbonates.  This  precipitate  is 
dissolved  in  nitric  acid  and  dried  until  the  free  acid  is  driven  off. 
The  residue  is  treated  with  equal  parts  of  absolute  alcohol  and 
ether,  which  dissolve  calcium  nitrate  but  leave  the  others  undis- 
solved. The  calcium  solution  gives  a  white  precipitate  to  sul- 
phuric acid.  The  residue,  dissolved  in  water  and  treated  with  a 
little  acetic  acid  and  potassium  chromate.  gives  a  yellow  precipitate 
of  barium  chromate.  The  filtrate,  treated  with  ammonium  car- 
bonate and  ammonia,  gives  a  white  precipitate  of  strontium  carbo- 
nate. 

By  another  method  the  organic  matter  may  be  burnt,  the  ash 
fused  with  sodium  carbonate,  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
tested  as  staled  above. 

RADIUM. 

Symbol,  Ra.      Atomic  weighl,  258. 

This  is  a  hypothetic  metal  of  the  alkaline  earths,  closely 
related  to  barium. 

Occurrence. — Radium  is  found  in  excessively  minute  quan- 
tities '\x\  fritihbltUiie,^  black  mineral  found  in  Colorado, Texas,  and 
Bohemia;  the  mineral  is  rich  in  uranium  o.xid. 

Preparation.— By  tedious  and  difficult  processes  of  fractional 
cr>-stallization  a  ton  of  pitchblende  will  yield  i^  gr,  (o.l  gm.)  of 
radium  chlnrid  with  some  barium,  from  which  latter  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  separate  it  completely.  The  metal  itself  has  not  been 
isolated.  In  the  ^xqq  state  it  would  quickly  oxidize,  but  as  chlorid 
or  bromid  it  forms  permanent  salts. 

Physical  Properties. — Radium  chlorid  is  obtained  as  small, 
colorless,  self-luminous  crystals.      It  burns  with  a  briihant  red 
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light,  which  gives  a  characteristic  spectrum  of  vivid  lines.  From 
its  properties  an  atomic  weight  has  been  deduced  of  258.  This 
is  the  hi|^hest  of  any  known  substance;  the  two  elements  nearest 
to  it,  uranium  and  thorium,  have  the  same  remarkable  property 
of  radio-activity. 

Radio- activity  is  a  property  first  discovered  by  Becquerel  in 
the  uranium  salts  obtained  from  pitchblende.  They  emit  spon- 
taneously invisible  radiations,  which  penetrate  opaque  substances 
and  show  their  presence  by  blackening  sensitive  photograph 
fihns,  anti  by  conducting  away,  through  the  air,  the  charge  of 
electrified  bodies.  Tlie  rays  from  the  electrified  current  stream- 
ing from  the  cathode  of  a  Crookes  vacuum  tube,  and  the  Ront- 
gen  rays  given  ofif  from  the  glass  of  that  tube,  when  bombarded 
by  the  radiant  matter,  have  these  properties  ;  but  the  rays  emitted 
by  uranium,  thorium,  and  radium  are  produced  incessantly  and 
irresistibly  without  the  outside  stimulus  of  electric  excitement. 
Radium  has  i-adio-activity  intensified  500,000  times  bejond  the 
standard  fi.xcd  by  uranium.  The  radium  emission  is  sufficiently 
intense  to  produce  tluorescence  in  barium  plalinocyanid  like  the 
Crookes  tube,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the  rays  from  uranium 
and  thorium. 

The  intensity  of  this  radiating  action  is  measured  definitely  by 
the  rate  of  leakage  of  electricity  from  a  charged  electrometer,  due 
to  the  increased  conductivity  of  a  given  quantity  of  air  in  a  cer- 
tain period,  caused  by  the  "  ionizing  "  influence  of  the  emitted 
rays.  The  unit  of  intensity  is  the  radio-activity  of  uranium. 
Thus,  when  it  is  said  that  a  sample  of  radium  salt  has  a  radio- 
activity of  5000,  it  is  meant  that  the  rays  emitted  by  the  sample 
raise  the  conductivity  of  the  air  5000  times  as  much  as  would  an 
equal  weight  of  uranium. 

Radium  emits  three  kinds  of  rays  and  a  radio-active  gaseous 
emanation.  The  three  rays  are  named  «  {alpha)  or  ionic,  ii  (dt'/a) 
or  cathodit\  and  r  {gamma)  or  ethereal,  like  the  Rontgen  rays. 

The  alpha  species  consist  of  particles  or  ions  of  twice  the  mass 
of  hydrogen  atoms ;  they  are  charged  positively,  are  projected 
with  a  velocity  of  about  20,000  miles  per  second,  can  be  deflected 
by  a  magnet,  are  readily  ab.sorbed  by  surrounding  objects,  have 
little  penetrative  power,  and  ionize  gases  so  th;xt  electrified  bodies 
near  by  are  rapidl>'  discharged. 

The  beta  species  are  flying  corjniscles  or  electrons,  one  thou- 
sandth the  weight  of  a  hydrogen  atom  ;  tiicy  arc  negatively 
charged,  strongly  affect  the  silver  salts  of  a  photographic  plate, 
traverse  glass  and  many  opaque  solid  partitions,  and  are  influenced 
by  a  magnet. 

The  gamma  species,  like  waves  in  the  ether,  move  in  straight 
paths,  are  neutral  electrically,  are  not  deflected  by  a  magnet  and 
penetrate  most  substances,  even  thin  plates  of  lead. 
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The  gamma  rays  are  considered  to  be  identical  with  the  thin 
and  intense  electromagnetic  pulses  produced  by  Rontgen  rays  in 
a  hi<^h  vacuum. 

The  iifiaiiation  is  not  projected  at  a  higli  speed,  but  wells 
forth  as  a  luminous  gas,  slowly,  without  ceasinij,  impartinj^  feeble 
luminosity  to  any  body  it  may  touch.  In  a  dark  room  it  can  be 
seen,  by  its  luminosity,  to  be  subject  to  draughts,  to  flow  inside 
glass  tubes,  to  penetrate  cotton-wool,  sulphuric  acid,  and  thin 
metallic  foil,  but  is  stopped  by  mica.  It  is  ifnafTectcd  by  all 
chemical  reagents,  but  i.s  condensed  by  low  tempciaturcs.  Its 
boiling-point  is  — 150^  C.  ( — 238"  F.).  It  imparts  temporary 
radio-activity  to  surrounding  objects,  apparently  by  a  deposit  of 
invisible  powder  so  niinute  that  in  years  the  accumulation  would 
not  be  weighable.  Neutral  electrically,  it  can  ionize  other  gases 
so  as  to  disperse  electric  charges.  Kven  when  confined  with  the 
utmost  care,  in  a  month  it  disa[vj>ears  entirely,  no  nuitter  if  it  be 
hermetically  sealed.  The  colored  bands  characteristic  of  the 
emanation  spcctrinn  are  seen  in  a  few  days  to  show  the  yellow- 
green  line  typical  of  helium,  and  eventually  the  lines  are  those 
of  helium  throughout.  The  emanation  appears  to  be  a  tran- 
sitional form  in  the  transmutation  of  radium  into  helium. 

Heat  Radiation, — Pure  radium  chlorid,  without  cessation  and 
for  an  indefinite  period,  e\'olvcs  heat  enough  to  maintain  itself  at 
a  constant  temperature  of  ls""  C  {i.'j'^  F.)  above  other  objects  in 
the  room.  A  gratn  weight  gives  off  100  calories  every'  hour,  an 
amount  sufficient  to  raise  i  gm.  of  ice  water  to  the  boiling-point. 
In  a  year  the  amount  of  energy  put  forth  is  enormous,  and  yet 
the  loss  of  weight  is  so  infinitesimal  that  the  most  delicate  balance 
will  not  indicate  it. 

Chemical  Properties. — The  emitted  rays  convert  oxygen 
into  ozone  and  change  yellow  phosphorus  to  red.  The  nlf^ha 
rays  immediately  coagulate  a  sensitive  solution  of  globuhn.  The 
beta  and  gamma  rays  liberate  iodin  from  iodoform  in  the  presence 
of  oxygen. 

Physiologic  Effects.— I'nder  the  influence  of  the  rays, 
nutrition  is  profoundly  modified,  the  development  of  growing 
animals  arrested^  and,  after  prolonged  exposure^  some  are  killed. 
Radium  chlorid,  when  uncovered,  at  a  short  distance  soon  in- 
flames the  skin,  producing  painless  ulcers;  the  partially  blind 
are  enabled  to  sec  hmiinous  appearances,  and  by  its  injurious 
effects  ui>on  the  nervous  sv.stem  it  induces  paralysis  and  death. 
Cautiously  applied,  directly  to  the  part,  it  is  used  to  break  up 
superficial  cancers  and  growths,  like  lupus  and  rodent  ulcer.  As 
it  destroys  bacteria,  it  is  hoped  that  inhalation  of  the  emanation  or 
some  radio- active  vapor  will  prove  helpful  in  tuberculosis  of  the 
lung. 

Subatomic  Matter. — Viewed  in  the  light  of  recent  discov- 
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cries,  the  picture  of  the  constitution  of  substances — the  atomic 
theory — has  its  details  somewhat  blurred,  though  the  outline  is 
not  eflaced.  The  notion  that  matter  is  ^ramdar  or  atomic  still 
subsists,  as  it  rests  upon  the  necessity  of  chemistry  for  separate 
combining  units.  But  the  physical  intc-grity  of  the  chemical  atom 
can  no  longer  be  maintained.  Through  the  highly  exhausted 
vacuum  of  a  Crookes  tube,  negative  electricity  streams  in  cor- 
puscles of  radiant  matter,  which  are  neither  molecules  nor  atoms. 
These  cathode  rays  are  convection  currents  of  electricity,  like  the 
stream  of  ions  in  liquid  electrolytes,  but  differ  from  them  in  hav- 
ing carriers  1000  times  less  massive  than  the  hydrogen  atom. 
"The  negatively  electrified  particles  have  the  same  charge  and 
the  same  mass,  whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  gas  in  the  tube  or 
the  nature  of  the  electrode.  They  therefore  form  an  invariable 
constituent  of  the  atoms  and  molecules  of  all  gases,  and  presum- 
ably of  all  liquids  and  solids"  (Thomson). 

Klectric  conduction  seems  to  be  the  property  of  subatomic 
units  of  negative  electricity  which  become  detached  from  the 
material  particles.  The  atom  may  be  considered  a  cluster  of  these 
much  smaller  bodies  in  violent  motion  within  the  atomic  space, 
controlled  by  electric  forces  which  normally  in  the  aggregate  are 
neutral.  The  chemical  characteristics  of  the  atom  may  be  due 
to  its  mass,  which  is  proportional  to  the  number  of  its  subatomic 
units.  The  ions  of  solutions  may  be  atoms  carrying  more  or 
less  of  these  electrical  units  than  belong  to  them  in  tlieir  normal 
or  neutral  state.  Radio-activity  may  be  an  cflcct  of  perturbations 
of  the  subatomic  forces  and  a  subversion  u^  the  normal  system, 
which  is  attended  by  the  loss  of  energy  emitted  in  rays,  and  such 
transmutations  of  substances  as  are  seen  in  the  radium  twana- 
tions.  Helium  is  one  of  the  stable  residues  left  as  a  final  product 
of  the  atomic  disintegration  of  the  heavy  and  unstable  atom  of 
radium. 


m.— THE  EARTH  METALS. 


ALUMINIUM. 
Symbo!,  W.     Alumic  weight.  27. 

Occanrence. — This  is  the  only  element  belonging  to  the 
group  of  metals  of  the  earths  which  is  at  all  common  or  which 
has  any  practical  value.  It  ranks  next  to  oxygen  and  silicon  in 
abundance  and  is  of  great  importance,  whereas  the  others  are 
exceedingly  rare  and  of  little  interest.  The  members  of  this 
group,  aluminium,  scandium,  yttrium,  lanthanum,  gallium,  ytter- 
bium, etc.,  all  form  trivalent  ions.    Aluminium  silicate  is  not  only 
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a  constituent  of  many  crystalline  rocks,  but  is  also  the  chief  com- 
ponent of  clays  and  slates.  Nearly  all  minerals,  except  sandstone 
and  limestone,  are  ore  beds  of  it.  Every  brick  has  nearly  a 
pound  of  this  metal  in  it. 

Preparation. — Aluminium  oxid  is  fused  in  iron  crucibles  by 
tlie  heat  of  the  electric  current,  which  then  decomposes  it.  the 
metai  seeking  the  cathode  container,  and  the  oxygen  uniting  with 
tlie  carbon  anode  to  form  carbon  monoxid.  To  obtain  fusion  at  a 
lower  temperature,  €ryolitt\  a  double  fliiorid  of  aluminium  and 
sodium,  is  first  melted  as  a  bath  and  the  used-up  oxid  of  alu- 
ntinium  is  replaced  as  the  process  requires. 

Properties. — Aluminium  is  a  bluish-white,  .silvery  metal, 
changing  very  little  on  exposure  to  the  air.  It  is  protected  from 
deep  rust  by  an  imperceptibly  thin  film  of  oxid,  which  quickly 
forms  and  firmly  adheres.  It  can  be  dr.nvn  into  hair-like  wire 
and  beaten  into  very  thin  Z^"^' for  "  silvering."  As  it  does  not 
blacken,  like  silver,  and  is  extremely  light  (specific  graxdty  2.7). 
it  is  often  used  for  household  ware.  Melting  at  700*^  C  (1292° 
F.),  it  is  easily  molded.  It  is  a  good  conductor  of  heat  and  elec- 
tricity. Its  drawbacks  are  its  softness,  its  inability  to  resist  the 
action  of  salt  solutions,  and  its  solubility  in  alkalis.  At  high 
temperatures  it  combines  with  oxygen,  giving  a  brilliant  light 
and  great  heat.  Two  alloys  of  great  stability  are  in  use:  alu- 
minium bronze,  which  is  golden  yellow,  and  magnatium,  white; 
tlie  latter  contains  about  20  per  cent,  of  magnesium. 

The  ion  of  aluminium  alone  is  trivalent,  Al**',  and  colorless, 
forming  salts  which  are  astringent  and  soluble. 

Aluminium  hydroxld,  Al(OH)„  hydrated  aiununa,  is 
formed  as  a  gelatinous  precipitate  from  solution  of  aluminium 
salts  on  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  an  alkali  or  alkaline 
carbonate. 

Al>(SO,)3    +    6NH,0H     -    jCNHJ^SO^    +    2A1(0H)3. 

If  the  liquid  contain  su.spended  particles  or  coloring-matter, 
these  are  carried  down,  and  give  a  color  to  the  dried  precipitate, 
which,  under  the  term  laki\  is  used  as  a  pigment.  Alttminii 
hydras  (U.  S.  P.)  is  a  light,  white,  amorphous  powder,  without 
taste,  wliolly  insoluble  in  water  or  alcohol,  but  soluble  in  strong 
acids  or  alkaline  solutions.     Dose:   3  to  15  gr.  (0.2-I.0  gm.). 

When  heated  to  redness  the  hydroxid  changes  to  oxid : 

2Al(OH|,  -  AlA  -  3H-P. 

The  hydroxid  is  weakly  basic,  forming  with  acids  three  kinds 
of  salts,  according  as  one,  two,  or  three  hydroxyl  groups  are 
replaced  b)-  the  acid  ions.  Although  |>redpitatcd  by  caustic 
potash  or  soda  in  small  amounts,  the  precipitate  dissolves  in 
excess  of  these   alkalis,  forming  soluble    aluminates.     Metallic 
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aluminium  dissolves  in  the  caustic  potash  or  soda,  with  the  for- 
mation of  alummatc  and  the  evolution  of  hydrogen; 

3KHO        4-       Al        =       K^AlOj       -\        il,. 

This  reaction  shows  that  its  hydroxid,  AlO^Hj,  acts  in  this  case 
as  an  acid,  splitting  off  acid  hydrogen  from  its  hydroxy!  groups. 
Like  a  tribasic  acid,  it  yields  three  anions,  (H-jAIOJ',  (HAIO,,)", 
and  (AIO,)'".  Neither  the  acid  nor  basic  quality  can  be  strong 
in  a  substance  which  plays  cither  part  according  to  circumstances. 
Much  concentration  of  the  acid-Iiydrogen  ion  and  the  basic-hy- 
droxyl  ion  would  cause  the  formation  of  undissociated  water,  as 
when  a  strong  base  and  acid  meet.  Unlike  the  magnesium  salts, 
aluminium  hydroxid  is  not  soluble  in  excess  of  ammonia.  The 
absence  of  solvent  power  is  due  to  the  weak  basicity  of  am- 
monia. 

Altuninimn  oxid,  ALO„  alumina,  occurs  nearly  pure  in 
nature  as  the  hard  xvi\n^r-a\  corundum.  Sapphire  is  a  blue^and 
Tuby  is  a  red  variety,  colored  by  admixture  of  cobalt  or  chromium. 
When  obtained  by  calcining  the  hydroxid  it  is  a  light,  white, 
odorless  powder  which  fuses  al  a  high  heat  and  forms  hard  crys- 
tals on  cooling. 

Aluminitim  chlorid,  AlCl,.  is  prepared  by  the  action  of 
hydrochloric  acid  on  aluminium  hydroxid.  It  is  a  very  hygro- 
scopic, white  crystal,  used  in  organic  chemistry  with  mixtures  of 
a  hydrogen  compound  and  a  chlorin  compound,  to  promote  the 
union  of  the  hydrogen  of  one  with  the  chlorin  of  the  other,  and 
causing  the  residues  to  combine  in  a  synthetic  compound. 

Aluminium  sulphate,  Al..(SO,)j'4  i8!-I.p,  is  prepared  by 
heating  aluminium  silicate  or  aluminium  hydroxid  with  sulphuric 
acid.  It  is  a  white  cr)'stalline  powder,  freely  soluble  in  water 
and  in-soluble  in  alcohol.  It  is  used  in  medicine  as  a  local  as- 
tringent Owing  to  the  weakness  of  aluminium  hydroxid  as  a 
base,  this,  like  the  other  salts,  is  hydrolyzcd  by  water,  so  that  an 
appreciable  per  cent,  of  hydrion  causes  it  to  react  acid.  This 
salt  is  used  as  the  acid  factor  in  some  baking  powders  (see  p. 
216).  It  does  not  crystallize  so  well  as  alum,  but  by  using  pure 
materials  in  its  manufacture  better  results  are  obtained  than  for- 
merly. 

Alum  \AIumcft,  U.  S,  P.). — This  name  was  first  applied  to  the 
double  sulphate  of  aluminium  and  i>otassium,  AlK(SO/)2,  I2H;0. 
Mixed  in  the  right  proportions,  solutions  of  potassium  sulphate 
and  aluminium  sulphate  will  form  beautiful  regular  octahedra 
with  a  sweetish  astringent  taste  and  acid  reaction.  It  is  soluble 
in  water  but  insoluble  in  alcohol.  Dose  :  10  to  15  gr.  (0.66-1.00 
gm.). 

Common  alum  is  a  type  of  a  large  series  of  isomorphous  salts, 
.which  are  double  sulphates  of  alkaline  metals  and  aluminium,  or 


some  member  of  tht^  iron  group.  A  univalent  and  a  trivalent 
metal  replace  llic  four  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  :i(H.jSO^). 

AmmoniTim  ferric  aluni  is  NH,Fc(SOj2-i-H20. 

Potaafiium  chromiimi  almu  is  KCriSOjj.  l2H^O. 

Alumen  Eiaiccatum  {Dtud  or  Ihtmt  Aium). — The  effect  of 
heat  on  alum  is  first  to  melt  the  crystals  and  next  to  drive  oft*  the 
water,  leaving  a  spongy  white  mass,  which  is  slowly  soluble  in 
water,  with  a  local  astringent  and  mild  caustic  effect  on  animal 
tissues. 

Toxicology. — ^Alum  coagulates  albumin  and  pepsin  and  retards 
the  peristaltic  movements  of  the  bowels,  thus  arresting  digestion. 
When  absorbed  it  constricts  the  capillaries,  lessening  mucous 
secretions,  and  stopping  hemorrhage  from  capillary  vessels.  It 
is  a  prompt  irritant  emetic,  and  has  so  many  ijicompatibles  that 
it  is  best  given  alone. 

Excessive  doses  of  this  salt  have  produced  irritant  symptoms 
etimes  ending  in  death.  A  young  man,  aged  thirty  years,  by 
mistake  drank  a  mouthful  of  a  lo  jjer  cent,  solution  of  alum. 
Neither  the  mouth  nor  the  throat  showed  any  marked  reaction 
to  the  irritant,  but  the  patient  vomited  thirty-nine  times  within 
the  forty-eight  hours  following.  Palpation  of  the  stomach  was 
painful.  Mucus  was  found  in  the  vomitus.  mingled  with  blood, 
imparting  a  chocolate  color  to  the  mass.  The  urine  was  stained 
by  blood,  and  showed  morphologically  numerous  red  blood-cells, 
a  few  leukocytes,  and  a  few  hyaline  casts.  Traces  of  albumin 
were  also  present.  The  patient  was  ill  for  at  least  thirteen  days. 
Medicolegal  interest  in  alum  is  practically  limited  to  the  ques- 
tion of  its  action  when  used  as  a  constituent  of  certain  baking- 
powders  which  are  consumed  by  the  ton  in  domestic  bread- 
making.  In  these  powders  sodium  bicarbonate  furnishes  gaseous 
carbon  dioxid,  which  is  liberated  by  the  action  of  the  alum 
present,  leaving  in  the  bread  sodium  sulphate  and  aluminium 
hydroxid.  The  fact  that  many  thousands  of  persons  use  these  pow- 
ders without  any  perceptible  injur)',  local  or  systemic,  apparently 
indicates  either  that  the  aluminium  hydroxid  escapes  .solution  and 
absorption  or  that,  if  changed  to  a  soluble  chlorid  by  the  gastric 
juice,  the  amount  absorbed  must  be  harmless.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  proper  to  note  tliat  large  doses  given  to  dogs  and  cats 
subcutaneously  cause  paral\sis  of  sensation  and  motion,  with 
fatty  degeneration  of  the  liver  and  kidneys.  The  safest  view  is 
to  hold  alum  as  an  unncccssar)''  addition  to  bread,  and  certainly 
of  no  value  as  a  food.  Its  presence  in  any  but  the  smallest 
amount  should  be  considered  proof  of  adulteration. 

Domestic  filters  are  often  fitted  with  attachments  for  adding 
alum  to  the  raw  and  more  or  less  muddy  water,  with  a  view  to 
cau.sing  the  formation  of  gelatinous  aluminium  hydroxid,  which 
entangles  the  mud  and  some  bacteria  in  a  precipitate  that  will 
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not  pass  the  sand  or  other  porous  media.  The  amount  of  alum 
required  varies  from  i  to  lo  gr.  in  the  gallon,  according  to  the 
turbidity  of  the  water  and  the  amount  of  dissolved  carbonates 
with  which  to  react.  Using  judgment,  the  proportion  of  alum 
may  be  kept  within  the  limits  of  the  precipitation,  and  thus  no 
dissolved  alum  pass  into  tlie  filtered  water. 

Detection. — Having  incijieratcd  the  organic  matter  in  a  plati- 
num dish,  the  ash  should  be  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
excess  of  acid  removed  by  heat,  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid  added, 
and  a  final  solution  m  hydrochloric  acid  boiled  and  filtered. 
This  acid  solution  is  not  changed  by  pt»tassium  ferrocyanid  or 
hydrogen  sulphid,  as  are  solutions  containing  the  heavy  nietals. 
Its  hydroxid  is  precipitated  from  an  alkalinv  solution  by  hydrogen 
sulphid,  or  from  a  neutral  solution  by  ammonium  sulphid.  With 
f>otassium  hydroxid  a  white  precipitate  falls,  redissolved  by  ex- 
cess, whereas  an  excess  of  the  reagent  docs  not  affect  the  pre- 
cipitate from  a  solution  of  the  alkaline  earths, 

Logtvood  Test. — The  most  convenient  test  for  alum  in  bread '\% 
made  with  a  freshly  prepared  tincture  of  logwood.  This  tincture 
is  made  by  digesting  5  gm.  of  freshly  cut  logwood  chips  with 
100  c.c.  of  alcohol.  Having  diluted  5  c.c,  of  the  logwood  tincture 
with  90  c.c.  of  water  and  added  5  c.c.  of  saturated  solution  of 
ammonium  carbonate,  the  mixture  is  immediahly  poured  over 
10  gm.  of  bread  in  a  glass  dish.  After  five  minutes  the  liquid  is 
poured  off,  the  bread  slightly  washed,  and  dried  at  I00°  C.  A 
lavender  or  dark-blue  color  denotes  that  alum  is  present.  Pure 
bread  is  at  first  reddish,  fading  to  a  yellow  or  light  brown. 

Delicacy. — This  test  \'ields  a  distinct  blue  with  0.02  per  cent, 
of  alum,  or  7  gr.  in  a  4-lb.  toaf. 

Fallacy. — Several  other  mineral  adulterants  produce  a  some- 
what similar  reaction. 

Alum  in  Drinking  Wafer. — When  excess  of  alum  is  used  in 
filtering  water  its  presence  may  be  detected  by  the  logwood  test 
as  follows :  To  the  suspected  water  add  fresh  tincture  of  log- 
wood, enough  to  give  a  decided  color  ;  now  add  a  solution  of 
ammonium  carbonate.  If  a  blue  precipitate  fall,  then  alum  is 
present  at  least  i  :  lOOO;  if  no  precipitate,  but  a  blue  color  per- 
sist for  one  hour,  then  alum  is  present  at  least  i  :  50,000.  If 
before  the  hour  be  out  the  color  be  brown  or  pink,  then  there  is 
no  alum. 
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WATER    SUPPLY. 

MDSERAL  WATERS. 

While  natural  waters  usually  contain  mineral  constituents  in 
varying  proportions,  some  are  so  rich  in  dissolved  salts  and  gases 
as  to  have  a  marked  taste  and  a  medicinal  effect.  These  spring 
saline  waters  arc  grouped  according  to  some  important  compo- 
nent, as  saline,  carbonate  chalybeate,  alkaline,  sulphurous. 

Saline. — Among  these  may  be  named,  Kissingen,  Saratoga, 
Seidlitz,  Hot  Springs  of  Arkansas.  They  contain  chlorids,  sul- 
phates, and  carbonates  of  sodium,  potassium,  lithium,  magnesium, 
and  calcium. 

Carbonated. — The  best  known  of  the.se  are  Apollinaris,  Sel- 
ters.  Old  Sweet  West  Virginia.  They  effervesce  with  the  car- 
bon dioxid,  which  while  dissolved  enables  them  to  hold  in  solu- 
tion carbonates  of  sodium,  magnesium,  and  calcium. 

Sniphurous. — Prominent  among  these  arc  White  Sulphur, 
W.  Va. ;  Sharon,  N.  V,;  liJue  Lick,  Ky.  They  sparkle  with  the 
dissolved  gases,  carbon  dioxid  and  hydrogen  sulphid,  and  hold 
in  sohition  chlorids,  sulphates,  and  carbonates  of  sodium,  potas- 
sium, magnesium,  calcium,  and  sometimes  iron. 

Alkaline. — Familiar  examples  are  seen  in  Gottj^sburg.  Pa. ; 
Hot  Springs,  Va.;  Buffalo  Lithia,  Va. ;  and  Vichy,  France.  They 
contain  a  large  amount  of  sodium  carbonate  and  les.ser  amounts 
of  chlorids,  sulphates,  and  carbonates  of  sodium  and  other 
metals. 

Chalybeate.— Among  well-known  iron  springs  may  be  men- 
tion<!d  Cresson,  Pa. ;  Rockbridge,  Va. ;  Bath  Alum,  Va.  They 
owe  their  tonic  virtues  to  the  iron  sulphate,  carbonate,  and  o.vid 
held  in  solution  by  the  dissolved  carbon  dioxid.  They  also  con- 
tain sodium,  magnesium,  and  aluminium  compounds. 

WATER  FOR  DOMESTIC  USE. 

Water  of  absolute  chemUal  }^Mn\r^  is  not  found  in  nature,  and 
probably  would  not  be  desirable  for  drinking  purposes.  Distilled 
water  is  not  palatable  ;  the  natural  supplies  that  are  preferred 
instinctively  contain  a  moderate  amount  of  mineral  matter  in  solu- 
tion. Water  that  is  hy^knically  ^\ixc  is  of  the  first  importance  to 
communities  and  individuals.  It  must  be  palatable,  clear,  contain 
not  more  than  15  parts  of  harmless  minerals  in  100.000  of  water, 
with  no  lead  or  other  poisons,  and  be  wholly  free  from  the 
specific  bacteria  of  disease. 

Rain  water  is  the  priman,'  form  of  nature,  and  if  it  be  col- 
lected in  the  country  and  stored  in  well-made  cisterns,  is  whole- 
some.    It  may  have  dissolved  from  the  air  traces  of  ammonia 
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and  nitric  acid,  and  in  tlie  city  it  may  wash  down  dust  particles, 
sonic  of  wliich  are  organic  and  bacteria!,  though  in  most  cases 
the  micro-organisms  are  not  disease-producing.  Rain  water  is 
only  relatively'  pure. 

Surface  Water. — Rain  water  falling  upon  the  earth  becomes 
in  part  surface  water,  flowing  and  remaining'  above  ground.  The 
lie  of  the  land  cau^ics  it  to  collect  in  pond^  or  lakes  or  to  drain 
away  in  creeks  and  rivers.  In  agricultural  watersheds  the  erosion 
by  the  water  increases  materially  the  organic  matter,  the  increase 
being  derived  from  decaying  vegetation.  Tlie  mineral  addition, 
however,  is  very  small,  and  the  water  remains  almost  as  soft  as 
rain  water.  If  the  watershed  be  tiiickly  inhabited,  as  along  the 
banks  of  some  rivers,  it  may  remain  wholesome  as  long  as  it  is 
free  from  the  specific  bacteria  of  disease.  Such  a  water  is  liable 
at  any  time  to  be  contaminated  by  the  entrance  of  bacteria  from 
sewage  containing  excrement  from  cases  of  typhoid  ^kivct,  dysen- 
tery, cholera,  or  diphtheria.  The  evidence  is  incontrovertible 
that  drinking  water  can  cause  these  diseases,  and  that  it  does  so, 
because  of  the  presence  of  the  pecuh'ar  germs.  In  the  cholera 
epidemic  of  JIamburg.  Germany,  in  1893,  the  typhoid-fever  out- 
break of  Plymouth.  Fa.,  in  1H83,  and  of  Ithaca,  N.  V.,  in  1903, 
the  dejecta  of  a  single  patient  pa.ssing  into  the  water  supply  were 
sufficient  to  cause  an  enormous  amount  of  miscliicf 

Ground-water  is  that  part  of  the  rainfall  which  sinks  through 
the  porous  earth  until  it  is  stopped  by  a  bed  of  clay  or  rock. 
The  water  then  moves  laterally  upon  this  impervious  stratum 
through  the  permeable  soil,  toward  the  nearest  surface  water  at 
a  lower  level.  This  addition  by  dihiting  a  river  lessens  the  pro- 
portion of  sewage  material  that  the  river  may  have  received. 
Sometimes  it  comes  forth  again  as  a  natural  spring;  sometimes 
it  is  tapped  by  a  well.  Such  water  is  free  from  organic  matter 
and  wholesome,  providetf  it  has  not  taken  up  loo  much  mineral 
salts  to  be  palatable.  Its  organic  purity  is  tfue  to  the  fact  that  it 
has  traversed  the  home  of  the  non-pathogenic  bacteria  which 
abide  in  the  surface  zone  of  the  earth  and  form  a  gelatinous  layer. 
Decaying  organic  matter,  surface  water,  and  the  air  furnish  the 
bacteria  with  their  food.  By  the  time  the  water  has  descended 
eight  or  ten  feet  it  has  been  so  purified  of  organic  matter  that  it 
no  longer  supports  the  life  of  micro-organisms. 

The  pollution  of  domestic  wells  is  seldom  by  underground 
channels,  but  nearly  always  by  overflow  of  foul  surface  water 
from  barns  or  drains.  Wells  give  wholesome  water  if  properly 
curbed  and  covered,  and  not  sunk  too  near  cesspits,  drains,  and 
stables. 

A  rough  test  to  determine  if  a  well  receive  contamination 
consists  in  throwing  a  solution  of  saprol  or  of  intense  anilin  red 
upon  the  drain,  kitchen  refuse,  or  filth  pile,  the  pro.ximity  of 
Iff 
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which  has  brought  it  under  suspicion.  If  it  penetrate  to  the 
well,  the  odor  or  the  color  of  the  water  will  betray  the  fact.  A 
well  fouled  by  accident  may  be  disinfected  by  forcing  steam  into 
it  for  two  or  three  hours,  AftL-r  waiting  a  day  tlie  water  and 
dead  frogs  or  fish  must  be  removed. 

Hard  and  Soft  Waters. — As  a  rule,  surface  waters  are  said 
to  be  soft  and  u  ell  waters  hard.  Hard  waters  arc  so  named  be- 
cause in  rinsing  tlie  hands,  after  washing  them,  the  water  does 
not  clean  away  from  the  pores  that  which  gave  a  hard  feeling 
left  after  lathering.  This  disagreeable  residue  is  made  up  of  the 
insoluble  curds  of  calcium  and  magnesium  oleatc,  resulting  from 
a  reaction  between  the  sodium  oleate  of  soap  and  the  salts  of  mag- 
nesium and  calcium  in  the  water.  Until  these  salts  are  all  precipi- 
tated as  oleate  the  water  and  the  soap  are  useless  as  detergents, 
for  only  then  will  they  form  a  lather.  By  boiling  a  hard  water 
carbon  dioxid  is  driven  oft'  and  the  soluble  calcium  bicarbonate 
converted  into  insoluble  carbonate,  which  is  precipitated.  This 
process  softens  tluc  water  by  removal  of  the  tiuif^orary  hardmss. 
The  salts  remaining  in  solution  after  boihng  give  to  the  water  its 
ptnnancnt  hardness.  In  laundries  it  is  customar>'  to  soften  water 
and  add  to  its  cleansing  powers  by  tlie  addition  of  eoneentrated 
lye,  sodium  carbonate  ;  or  pear/ash,  potassium  carbonate.  These 
precipitate  the  calcium  and  magnesium  salts  and  give  to  the  water 
greater  penetrating  and  dissolving  power  over  grease,  epithelial 
debris,  and  other  dirt. 

DRINKING  WATER. 

Sand  Filters, — Artificial  impTovement  of  the  hoTiae  supply  is 
commonly  obtained  by  filtering  the  water  through  sand  in  domes- 
tic filters,  aided  by  the  precipitation  of  suspended  matter  with 
alum  as  described  on  p.  23 S.  This  yields  a  specimen  much 
improved  in  appearance  and  in  taste,  but  not  deprived  of  the 
germs  of  communicable  disease  (p.  244). 

Artificial  improvement  of  a  town  supply  is  best  done  after  the 
methods  of  nature.  To  obtain  water  like  that  of  springs  and 
deep  wells  for  a  town  or  city  it  should  be  filtered  through  sand. 
In  this  way  it  is  purified  precisely  as  is  rainfall  on  pa.ssing  through 
porous  earth.  Betis  of  sand  are  constructed  and  thoroughly  under- 
drained.  The  water  is  permitted  to  spread  over  the  surface  and 
percolate  through  the  sand.  In  a  short  while  a  bacterial  jelly 
forms  on  the  surface  which  performs  the  same  work  of  purifica- 
tion as  is  done  for  spring  and  well  waters  by  the  beneficent  bac- 
teria that  crowd  the  superficial  layers  of  the  earth.  The  high 
efficiency  of  slow-working  sand  filters  has  been  demonstrated 
beyond  question.  Of  many  examples  that  of  the  neighboring 
cities.  Altona  and  Hamburg,  in  Germany,  is  most  celebrated. 

These  two  cities  are  both  dependent  upon  the  river  Elbe  for 
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their  water  supply,  but  the  Hamburt;  intake  is  above  the  city, 
while  that  for  Altona  is  below  Hamburg,  aftt}'  it  has  rt'ccivcd  the 
sewage  of  800,000  persons.  In  1893,  in  Hamburg,  the  deaths 
from  cholera  amounted  to  1250  per  100,000.  and  in  Altona  to 
but  23  per  100,000  of  the  population.  The  epidemic  spread  from 
the  Hamburg  side  up  to  the  boundary  line  between  the  two  cities, 
and  there  stopped.  In  one  street  which  separates  them,  the  Ham- 
burg side  7i'as  stncktn  with  choUra,  whilst  that  he  longing  to  Altona 
remained  free.  In  those  houses  supplied  with  the  Hamburtj  water, 
cholera  was  rife,  while  in  those  furnished  with  the  Altona  water, 
not  one  case  occurred.  The  Hamburg  water,  to  start  with,  was 
comparatively  pure  when  com[)arLd  with  the  dilute  sewage  drawn 
from  the  Elbe  by  Altona,  but,  in  the  one  case,  the  water  was  sub- 
mitted to  filtration  through  sand,  while  in  Hamburg  the  water 
was  in  its  raw  condition  as  drawn  from  the  river. 

Construction  of  a  Town  Filter. — The  unit  filter  is  a  water-tight 
mason r}''  rcser\'oir  with  an  area  of  one-half  to  two  acres.   On  the 
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Fig.  58. — rr..«-<ofiion  of  filler  plant  (Jour.  A.  M.  A.), 
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floor  of  the  reservoir  arc  perforated  underdrains,  upon  which  are 
placed  layers  of  coke  or  crushed  stone  and  gravel  of  increasing 
fineness,  and  last  of  all  a  bed  of  sand  2  to  4  feet  deep,  which  is 
to  embody  the  bacterial  jelly.  It  is  highly  desirable  to  have  a 
settUng  basin,  through  which  the  raw  water  must  pass  before  it  is 
permitted  to  flow  upon  the  filter. 

Storage. — The  method  of  nature  in  purifying  surfaee  waters 
which  do  not  penetrate  the  porous  soil  is  by  quiescence,  as  in  the 
case  of  lakes  and  ponds.  A  running  stream  has  very  little  power 
of  self-improvement.  A  public  supply  may  be  drawn  from  a 
creek  or  river  and  stored  in  reservoirs,  leaving  it  to  the  ripening 
effects  of  time.  The  longer  it  is  stored,  the  greater  the  opportunity 
aflbrded  the  beneficent  bacteria  to  destroy  the  organic  matter 
necessarj'  for  the  sustenance  of  the  germs  of  disea.sc.  The  total 
number  of  bacteria  in  a  surface  water  is  much  reduced  by  storage 
for  a  while  and  by  slow  filtration  through  sand  after.  The  best 
results  in  purifying  the  water  and  reducing  the  mortality  are 
obtained  by  using  both. 
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In  case  it  is  impossible  to  have  the  water  supply  treated  as 
indicated  above,  decided  iiiiproxcment  can  be  had  by  installing 
small  filters  in  houses.  These  make  the  water  clear,  and  if  prop- 
erly constructed  and  cared  fur,  lessen  the  number  of  bacteria.  If 
neglected  thej'  become  breeding  grounds  for  bacteria  and  fail  to 
be  of  benefit.  The  only  filters  that  are  germ  proof  arc  those 
which  force  the  water  through  porcelain,  such  as  the  Pasteur  and 
the  Bcrkfeld.  The  porcelain  tubes  should  be  cleaned  every  week 
or  so,  and  boiled  in  water  for  half  an  liour.  It  is  well  to  bake 
them  in  a  stove  for  half  an  hour  ever>'  six  months. 

Water  infected  with  typhoid  germs  may  be  sterilized  without 
boiling  ur  filtering,  b>'  permitting  it  to  stand  in  brightly  polished 
cop/^iT  vessels  for  four  hours  in  the  oidinary  temperature  of  liv- 
ing rooms,  or  for  twent)'-four  hours  in  a  refrigerator.  The  copper, 
in  the  form  o^  colloiiiiti  solittwn,  in  amounts  harmless  to  man,  is  a 
gennicidc  to  the  typhoid  and  cholera  bacilh. 

When  the  drinking  water  of  a  household  comes  under  sus- 
picion it  should  be  condemned  as  raw  water,  which  can  be  made 
wholesome  by  boiling  only,  Most  of  the  bacteria  are  killed  at 
the  boiling-point,  but  some  sursive  unless  the  boiling  be  con- 
tinued for  twenty  minutes.  When  thus  sterilized  the  water  may 
be  recharged  with  air  by  a  bellows  or  it  may  be  poured  from 
pitcher  to  pitcher.  It  may  also  be  drunk  as  a  weak  infusion  of 
tea  or  lemonade  to  make  it  palatable. 

In  camps  and  barracks  the  bromm  victhod  has  been  found  by 
the  German  army  to  be  a  rapid,  convenient,  and,  in  waters  not 
positively  foul,  efficient  means  of  disinfection.  It  is  based  upon 
the  ub.senation  that  2  or  3  gr.  of  bromin  dissolved  in  l  qt.  of  in- 
fected water  kills  the  j>alhogenic  bacteria  in  five  minutes,  and 
that  the  bronitin  can  be  neutralized  by  ammonia  or  sodium  car- 
bonate so  as  to  leave  a  clear,  odorless,  wholesome,  and  practically 
tasteless  water.  St  I  turn  burg's  solution  is  composed  of  potassium 
bromid  20  gm.  (5  dr.),  bromin  21.91  c.c.  (5^  fl.  dr.),  and  water 
enough  to  make  100  c.c.  (27  fl.  dr.).  Of  this  scilulion  ^  of  a  c.c. 
(3  in)  is  sufficient  to  purify  i  L.  (1  qt.)  of  infected  water.  After 
stirring  five  minutes  the  neutralizing  tablet  is  added,  and  after 
two  minutes  the  drink  is  ready.  Mach  tablet  contains :  .sodium 
sulphite,  0.095  S"l-  K'^\  &''•);  sodium  carbonate,  dried,  040  gm. 
(6  gr.) ;  maiinite.  q.  s..  to  make  one  tablet.  There  are  times  on 
the  march  when  boiling  is  out  of  the  question,  and  the  best  pro- 
tection is  promised  by  the  bromin  method  properly  carried  out. 

Examination  of  Drinking  Water. — While  chemical  anal- 
ysis is  not  without  some  importance,  especially  if  no  other 
knowledge  be  obtainable,  the  most  significant  facts  about  a  water 
supply  are  often  obtained  by  an  engineers  inspection  of  the 
watershed  and  the  surrountlings  of  the  reservoir.  Any  water 
supply  which  has  once  received  polluted  material  may,  under 
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like  conditions,  be  again  contaminated.  If  it  be  under  suspicion, 
special  survey  of  the  territory  will  often  point  out  the  particular 
source  of  mischief. 

Biologic  Teat. — Reliance  is  fairly  well  placed  upon  this  test 
properly  performed.  The  latest  method  is  based  upon  the  fact 
that,  though  there  may  not  be  present  in  the  specimen  the  ty- 
phoid bacillus  or  other  pathogenic  baclcria,  there  is  reason  to  con- 
demn the  water  when  the  fiaciiiits  rati  lOiiimuHis,  by  its  presence, 
witnesses  to  sewage  contamination.  Absence  of  this  bacillus, 
after  careful  search,  would  imilcate  that  there  is  no  direct  access 
of  animal  or  human  feces  to  the  well  or  other  source  of  water 
supply. 

Procedure. — Promptly  on  the  receipt  of  a  suspected  water  steps 
are  taken  to  obtain  an  estimate  of  the  total  number  of  bacteria 
per  cubic  centimeter,  and  the  determination  r»f  the  absence  of 
Bacillus  coli  communis.  After  thoroughly  shaking  up  the  water 
I  ex.  of  it  is  diluted  with  99  c.c.  of  distilled  water  previously  ster- 
ilized. One  c.c  of  the  diluted  specimen  is  measured  in  a  sterilized 
pipet  and  mixed  with  a  tube  of  plating  agar  melted  at  a  tem- 
perature of  40°  C.  (104''  VX 

This  agar,  containing  O.OI  c.q.  of  the  original  water,  is  then 
turned  into  a  sterilized  four-inch  Petri  dish  and  allowed  to  solidify 
on  a  level  table.  The  plate  is  placed  in  a  room-temperature  incu- 
bator 22°  C.  (70°  F.)  and  grown  for  ninet)'-six  hours,  when  it  is 
removed  and  the  number  of  colonies  on  the  plate  are  counted. 
Water  that  has  few  is  better  than  water  that  has  many.  The 
best  waters  have  less  than  100  colonies  in  each  ex.  The  number 
of  colonies  multiplied  by  100  represents  approximately  the  num- 
ber of  individuals  per  c.c.  of  the  original  water. 

Detection  of  Bacillus  Coli  Communis, — A  Smith's  tube  filled 
with  2  per  cent,  glucose  bouillon  is  inoculated  with  i  c.c.  of  the 
water  to  be  examined  and  grown  tv^'cnty-four  hours  at  38°  C. 
(loo'^  F.).  If  no  gas  be  formed  the  colon  bacillus  is  considered 
absent.  If  some  gas  accumulate,  then  more  searching  tests  must 
be  used  to  determine  if  the  cause  of  the  gas  be  the  bacillus  coli. 

When  sewage  is  diluted  with  distilled  water,  and  the  mi.xture 
tested,  it  has  been  found  that  the  above  biologic  test  will  show 
the  presence  of  the  bacillus  coli,  when  the  proportion  of  sewage 
was  so  small  that  chemical  analysis  revealed  nothing  suspicious. 
It  must  be  recognized  that  proper  bacteriologic  methods  surpass 
the  chemical,  both  in  delicacy  and  in  indicating  sewage  pollution. 
When  such  evidence  is  not  at  hand  resoit  may  be  had  to  the  fol- 
lowing chemical  tests. 

The  value  of  these  quantitative  results  depends  mainly  upon  a 
comparison  with  previous  analyses  made  of  the  same  water  under 
normal  conditions. 

The  total  solids  are  determined  by  weighing  a  platinum  or 
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nickel  evaporating  dish,  filling  it  with  i  L.  of  the  water,  and 
evaporating  over  a  water-bath,  drying  at  1 10'"  C.  (230^'  F.)  or 
over  HjSO,.  and  wcigliing  dish  and  residue.  On  heating  to  red- 
ness, charring  of  the  residue  would  indicate  organic  matter.  The 
total  solids  should  not  exceed  500  nig.  per  liter. 

Chlorids  in  themselves  are  not  dangerous,  but  are  significant 
because  the  sodium  chlorid  of  wells  and  rivers  is  mainly  derived 
from  urine  and  other  domestic  waste.  A  sudden  increase  in  the 
proportion  of  chlorids  puinis  to  an  access  of  sewage.  In  titrating 
for  chlorids  100  c.c.  of  the  suspected  water  is  put  in  a  beaker, 
made  neutral  or  alkaline  with  a  drop  of  sodium  hydrate,  and 
colored  with  neutral  potassium  chromate.  Silver  nitrate  solution 
is  run  in  from  a  buret  until  a  red  color  persists.  The  test  sohition 
contains  AgNO^,  4.79  gtn.  per  liter,  and  each  c.c.  0.0 1  gm.  of 
chlorin  per  liter  (0.7  gr.  per  gallon).  In  an  emergency,  a  water 
should  be  condemned  which  shows  more  than  .03  gm.  i>er  liter 
(3  gr.  per  galloni,  or  which  reveals  marked  increase  from  its 
normal  amount. 

Ammonia  is  a  characteristic  product  of  the  decompo.sition  of 
nitrogenous  organic  matter,  such  as  urea,  and  its  presence  in 
amounts  in  excess  of  0.05  mg.  per  liter  is  a  danger  signal,  indica- 
tive of  sewage  pollution.  Tlie/nv'  ammonia  is  obtained  by  dis- 
tilling the  suspected  water  after  adding  to  it  some  sodium  carbo- 
nate, leaving  a  remainder  in  the  flask  for  the  next  process. 

Some  of  the  nitrogenous  matter  of  animal  origin  may  be 
present  unchanged,  and  to  obtain  proof  of  this  it  is  nccessarj'  to 
break  it  up  and  sejiarate  the  nitrogen  as  ulhuminoid  iimmonia. 
This  is  done  by  distilling  the  remainder  after  subjecting  it  to  the 
action  of  an  alkaline  permanganate  solution.  Pure  drinking  water 
does  not  yield  more  than  o.i  mg.  per  liter. 

The  determination  of  ammonia  in  the  distillate  is  made  by  the 
comparison  of  the  yellow  color  produced  by  Nessitrs  solution^ 
when  measured  amounts  arc  added  to  the  water,  and  to  a  solution 
of  ammonium  chlorid  of  known  istrenglh.  The  elaborate  part 
of  this  operation  is  the  distillation.  It  may  be  dispensed  with  if 
fri£  ammonia  only  is  to  be  determined,  the  Nesslerizing  being 
applied  to  the  original  sample  after  precipitating  the  calcium  .salts 
with  sodium  carbi:<nate. 

The  presence  of  nitrates  and  nitrites  is  no  longer  regarded  as 
evidence  against  the  purity  of  water. 

The  dctaijs  of  water  analysis  are  too  elaborate  to  be  consid- 
ered in  this  place.  They  can  be  found  in  works  devoted  to  that 
subject  alone  or  to  sanitar)-  chemistry  in  general. 
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IV.— THE  ARSENIC  GROUP. 

ARSENIC   (Arsenum'. 
Symbol.  As,      Atomic  weight,  75. 

The  element  arsenic  is  considered  among  the  metals  because 
its  analytic  reactions  resemble  those  of  antimony  and  tin,  whose 
sulphids  are  insoluble  in  dilute  acids,  but  soluble  in  alkalies  and 
in  ammonium  sulphid.  In  its  chemical  affinities  it  is  allied  to 
phosphorus  so  closely  that  with  good  reason  it  might  have  been 
studied  among  the  non-metals  or  acid-formers.  Its  oxids,  like 
those  of  phosphorus,  behave  as  anhydrids  of  acids.  In  the  fol- 
lowing table  resemblances  of  trivalence  and  pentavalence  are 
shown  which  include  non-metallic  phosphorus  with  its  highly 
developed  acid-forming  properties ;  arsenic,  a  weak  acid-former, 
and  antimony,  which  forms  both  acids  and  bases : 


Hydnd«.        Chliiridis.  Oaid*.  Acida.  Su)pbld» 

P        PH,      PCL  P,0,    —  P/),  H,PO,    —  H.I'O^       P^,, 

As      All,      Asd,  AsjO,  —   A&jOs  H,.\>0,  —  H,AiU,      As^. 

Sb       Sbll,     SbCl,  Sb,0,  —   Sb,Oj  Sb^. 


All  three  are  irritants  and  have  salts  that  are  poisonous,  both 
locally  and  by  their  depressing  systemic  efl'ects. 

Poisoning  by  some  arsenic  compound  is  often  resorted  to  by 
the  secret  homicide,  and  comes  under  notice  of  the  courts  more 
frequently  than  any  other  form.  Taking  suicides  and  homicides 
together,  it  has  caused  more  deaths  than  any  other  poison  except 
opium  and  its  derivatives.  During  the  seventeenth  centur>'  a 
strong  solution  of  white  arsenic,  known  as  tn/ua  tophana,  was 
widely  employed  by  the  poisoners  of  Italy  and  France,  who  were 
convicted  only  by  self-confession.  In  .spite  of  the  fact  that  modem 
chemistry  finds  it  the  easiest  of  all  poisons  to  detect,  it  is  still  used 
not  only  by  suicides,  but  by  criminals,  many  of  whom  escape 
punishment  for  years.  Within  a  period  of  eighteen  months  Mrs. 
Robinson,  of  Somer\ille,  Mass.,  assisted  by  a  quack  doctor  who 
knew  something  about  arsenic,  poisoned  in  succession  five  persons 
of  her  own  family  without  exciting  suspicion  until  her  sixth  vic- 
tim died.  Of  8  deaths  of  trusting  friends  laid  to  her  charge, 
arsenic  was  found  in  the  cadavers  of  6.  Mrs.  Sherman,  of  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  succeeded  in  escaping  suspicion  while  she  killed 
3  husbands  and  8  other  persons  of  her  immediate  household  w  ith 
arsenic.  The  peculiar  death  of  her  fourth  husband  led  to  her 
conviction. 

A  case  of  wholesale  poisoning  in  Havre  was  revealed  by  a 
commission  of  four  experts  appointed  to  decide  if  certain  prem- 
ises used  as  a  drug-store  were  unsanitar>'.   They  reported  that  the 
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symptoms  of  chronic  ill-health  ascribed  to  the  state  of  the  house 
were  in  reality  due  to  arsenic  poisoning.  It  was  then  discovered 
that  a  clerk,  in  the  course  of  two  years,  without  exciting  sus- 
picion, had  poisoned  I  5  persons,  3  of  them  fatally.  They  that 
sun-'ived,  after  severe  disturbance  of  tlic  digestive,  cutaneous,  and 
respiratory  organs,  were  left  more  or  less  completely  paralyzed. 

White  arsenic y  or  raUbani\  is  a  favorite  poison  because  it  is 
cheap,  can  be  bought  as  a  vermin-killer  at  any  drug-store  in  the 
United  States,  and,  owing  to  its  very  feeble  taste,  can  be  mixed 
with  the  food  without  the  victim  recoj^nizing  the  foreign  ingre- 
dient. The  acute  symptoms  simulate  indigestion  or  cholera 
minims,  and  thus  tlie  physician  is  misled.  It  is  the  practice  of 
undertakers  to  inject  sodium  arsenate  or  other  arsenic  prepara- 
tions into  the  viscera  of  a  corpse  to  prevent  decay.  This  places 
an  insuperable  difficulty  in  tlic  way  of  conviction,  and  knowledge 
of  this  fact  must  often  embolden  the  criminal.  In  tlic  absence 
of  rigid  restrictions  upon  the  sale  of  arsenic  compounds,  such  as 
are  imposed  by  other  governments,  the  United  States  has  a  bad 
eminence  \x\  the  number  of  fatal  cases  of  arsenic  poisoning.  The 
Massachusetts  reports  give  a  list  of  1 14  deaths  in  ten  years  in 
that  State  alone.  Only  9  of  t!iese  were  prove*:!  to  have  been 
homicidal  There  were  35  suicides  from  arsenic  in  New  \'ork 
city  in  one  year  (189]). 

Arsenuin  or  Arsenicum. — Free  or  clementar>'  arsenic  is  a 
steel-black  mineral  with  a  metallic  appearance,  when  oxygen  is 
excluded,  subliming  at  400"^  C.  1752°  F.),  and  when  burned  in 
air.  at  180°  C.  (356°  P.),  emitting  an  odor  of  garlic.  It  is  an 
ingredient  of  some  "  fly-powders."  It  is  present  in  commercial 
zinc,  iron,  and  sulphuric  acid.  It  makes  a  hard  alloy  with  lead, 
is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  shot,  and  is  often  found  in  Brittania 
metal.  The  insolubility  of  the  clement  as  found  in  these  alloys 
protects  us  from  poisoning  by  them.  Arsenic  has  been  found  to 
be  the  cause  of  the  poisoning  induced  by  eating  sardines  that  had 
been  put  up  in  a  soldered  tin  box.  The  liability  of  tin  and  solder 
to  contain  arsenic  leads  to  the  regulation  of  the  Frencli  Commis- 
sion of  Hygiene  that  tin  should  not  contain  more  arsenic  than 
0.0  i  in  100. 

In  testing,  it  appears  as  a  black  stain  on  copjjer  in  Reinscli's 
test,  and  as  a  brown  stain  on  porcelain,  and  a  mirror-like  ring  on 
glass  tubing  in  Marsh's  test.  It  oxidizes  by  exposure  to  the  air, 
and  in  that  state  becomes  poisonous.  When  volatilized  by  heat 
it  readily  unites  with  oxygen  of  the  air  and  forms  the  poisonous 
vapor  of  white  arsenic,  A./\. 

Arsenic  Terhydrid'(AsIIJ  {Arseniurettcd  Hydrogen,  Arsin, 
Arsoftia). — This  is  a  gas  generated  by  the  action  of  nascent  hy- 
drogen on  reducible  arsenic  compounds.  A  hydrogen  generator 
containing  zinc  is  supplied  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  the 
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arsenic   solution   is  added   after  the   hydrogen    has 
apparatus : 

3Zn  H-  3H,SO, 


filled   the 


4-  H,As03  =  3ZnSO,  4-  3H,0  -\    AsH, 

Anenuu»*dd.         Zinc  sulphate.  An«nic  (erbydrid. 

The  gas  is  colorless,  has  an  odor  of  garlic,  and  burns  into  water 
and  arsenic  tnoxid : 


2AsH, 


-f 


O.      = 


.,       .       ^,      =      AsA       ^       5H,0. 

The  flame  is  bluish  white  or  livid,  and  if  a  cold  body,  such  as 
porcelain,  is  put  into  it.  the  metallic  arsenic  is  deposited  as  a 
brown-black  spot.  The  gas,  in  its  course  through  a  small  glass 
tube  heated  to  redness,  decomposes  and  leaves  its  metallic  cle- 
ment condensed  on  the  colder  part  of  the  tube  as  a  mirror- like 
ring.  Arsin  has  a  reducing  action  upon  solutions  of  silver  nitrate, 
causing  a  black  deposit  of  the  metallic  silver  and  liberating  arse- 
nous  acid.  It  is  the  most  deadly  of  the  inorganic  compounds  of 
arsenic.  In  addition  to  the  early  symptoms — luiusea,  shivering, 
dizziness,  and  prostration — in  the  severe  cases  more  serious  effects 
appear.  There  may  be  jaundice,  with  dark-colored  blood,  the  urine 
may  be  bloody  and  suppressed,  and  coma  supervene,  ending  in 
death. 

Arsenic  trichlorid,  AsCI,,  can  be  prepared  by  burning 
arsenic  in  a  current  of  chlorin.  It  is  a  heavy  colorless  liquid 
which  boils  at  134°  C.  (273°  F.)  and  is  volatile  at  lower  temper- 
atures. Hydrochloric  acid  converts  part  of  arsenic  trioxid  into 
chlorid  and  dis.solves  it.  On  distilling  this  solution  the  arsenic 
chlorid  is  found  in  the  distillate.  By  simple  evaporation  some 
of  this  chlorid  is  volatilizetl  and  lost.  But  if  arsenic  tnoxid  or 
arsenous  acid  be  converted  into  arsenic  acid  by  .some  oxidizing 
agent,  the  arsenic  acid  will  not  be  changed  to  volatile  chlorid  by 
the  action  of  hydrocliloric  acid.  Arsenic  chlorid  is  highly  poi- 
sonous. 

Arsenic  Trioxid  (As.O,)  {Arscmcms  O.rie/,  Arsinic,  White 
ArSiitif,  Riifs/mni). — Besides  the  above  common  names  for  ar- 
senic tnoxid.  it  has  another,  incorrect,  but  official,  Acidnm  arseno- 
sum  (U.  S.  P.).  When  dissolved  in  water  it  changes  to  arsenous 
acid,  according  to  the  equation:  AsgO,  -;  3FLO  2H3ASO,. 
This  compound,  HjAsO,.  can  not  be  obtainetl  in  the  solid  state, 
existing  only  in  solution.  Arsenic  trioxid  can  be  obtained  by 
roasting  its  ores  as  minute  octahedral  crystals,  as  a  smooth. 
heavy  f>owdcr,  or  as  irrcglar  masses  having  the  appearance  of 
translucent  gla.ss  and  while  porcelain.  The  cake  of  condensed 
vapor  is  at  first  amorphous  and  semitransparent.  and  is  then 
called  vitreous :  later,  by  absorption  of  moisture,  it  turns  to  the 
white,  cr)r'stalline.  opaque,  poralaiu-likc  variet)'  which  has  differ- 
ent solubility.  The  shops  usually  dispense  it  as  a  heavy  white 
powder,  partly  amorphous,  partly  crystalline,  prepared  from  the 
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vitreous  variety  by  grinding.  The  crystaHine  "  flowers  of  arsenic  " 
obtained  by  subliming  and  condensation  arc  made  up  of  octahe- 
dral crystals  entirely.  Samples  of  the  powder  from  dtflTercnt 
packages  var\'  in  microscopic  appearance,  and  a  specimen  may 
often  be  identified  by  the  size,  luster,  and  relative  projiortion  of 
the  crystals  it  contains.  The  taste  is  so  faint  and  lacking  in  dis- 
tinctness as  to  be  unnoticed  when  mixed  with  food.  While  it  is 
sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and  less  so  in  liquid  foods,  such  as 
milk,  beer,  coffee,  it  may  easily  be  suspended  in  thick  soups  or 
incorporated  with  bread  as  a  solid. 

It  is  extremely  unlikely  that  arsenic  can  be  taken  into  the 
stomach  in  solution  and  aftcnvard  revert  to  the  solid  form. 

Owing  to  the  difTcrence  in  relative  amounts  of  the  two  forms 
present  in  different  samples,  it  is  not  possible  to  state  the  solu- 
bilit)'  in  precise  terms,  but  usually  i  fl.  oz.  of  cold  water  will  dis- 
solve from  \  to  f  of  a  gr.  (abuut  i  :  looo).  A  permanent  solution 
of  i6  gr.  to  the  fluidounce  {about  30:  lOOO)  can  be  made  by  boil- 
ing water  with  it  for  an  hour.  In  spite  of  the  greater  weight  (spe- 
cific gravity,  3.699),  powdered  arsenic  has  the  curious  property  of 
floating  on  water  as  a  white  film.  By  adding  hydrochloric  or 
nitric  acid,  or  by  making  the  water  alkaline  with  the  hydroxids 
or  carbonates  of  the  alkalis,  the  arsenic  readily  dissolves  without 
change  of  color.  White  arsenic  has  no  odor,  but  if  heated  on 
charcoal,  it  is  reduced  to  nictallic  arsenic,  which  in  vapor  has  an 
odor  of  garlic. 

Physiologic  Effects. — In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  the  local 
action  of  arsenic  is  pronounced.  It  does  not  corrode  dead  and 
living  tissue  alike,  as  would  the  corrosive  acids  and  alkalis. 
Vital  irritability  is  retjuired,  or  the  effect  on  organic  matter  will 
be  small.  Applied  to  a  part,  it  irritates  so  profoundly  that  the 
phenomena  of  inflammation  appear  at  once  and  make  rapid 
progress  to  the  latest  stage  of  local  death.  It  blisters  the  skin 
like  a  burn,  and  the  mucous  surfaces  respond  with  equal  prompt- 
ness to  its  corroding  touch.  The  widespread  inflammation  of 
the  stomach  and  bowels  accounts  for  numerous  cases  of  rapid 
death,  but  the  greater  number  of  fatal  cases  do  not  exhibit  suflfi- 
cient  local  mischief  to  explain  the  prostration  of  nervous  energy 
which  ends  in  death.  To  account  for  the  fatt>^  degeneration  of 
important  organs,  such  as  the  heart,  liver,  and  kidneys,  the  theor>' 
has  been  broached  that  cell  protoplasm  yields  o.xygcn  to  ar.scnous 
acid,  converting  it  into  arsenic  acid,  and  later  it  reverses  its 
action,  reducing  the  arsenic  acid.  These  unwonted  activities  in- 
duce the  morbid  changes  referred  to. 

Medical  Uses. — Arsenic  is  much  used  in  medicine  as  a  general 
tonic  for  malarial  affections  and  diseases  of  the  skin  and  nervous 
system.  It  is  given  cither  alone  or  in  combination  with  remedies 
of  the  same  class.     The  dose  is  ^  to  yJ^  gr.  (0.001-O.OO5  gm.). 
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A  mode  of  administration  often  practised  is  to  give  5  drops  of 

the  Liquor  acidi  arscnosi  (U.  S.  P.)  or  of  IJtfuor  potassii  arseniiis 
(U.  S.  P.)  (Fowler's  solution),  well  diluted,  after  meals,  increasing 
the  dose  1  drop  daily  until  the  disease  is  under  control  or  until 
the  eyelids  puff  and  the  bowels  nnove  too  freel>%  or  faint,  darting 
pains  are  felt  in  the  abdomen.  The  dose  is  then  reduced  to  a 
safer  quantity,  and  persisted  in  until  the  warning  returns,  when 
it  is  again  reduced.  All  this  time  the  arsenic  pervades  all  the 
tissues  and  can  be  found  in  the  urine.  Occasionally  persons  arc 
encountered  who  have  an  idiosyncrasy  for  arsenic.  Even  the 
minimum  dose  wil!  produce  unpleasant  efifccts. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  early  warnings  are  ignored  and 
the  arsenic  persisted  in  until  permanent  injury  is  done.  The 
usual  form  of  injur)'  is  neuritis  causing  paralysis,  local  or  com- 
plete. 

The  iHcoiupntihlcs  of  arsenous  acid  are  lime-water,  tannic  acid, 
cinchona,  the  vegetable  astringents,  and  most  metallic  salts. 

Symptoms. — If  the  poison  has  been  in  solution  and  the 
stomach  is  empty,  the  symptoms  may  appear  in  eight  minutes. 
If  taken  solid  and  with  a  meal,  they  may  be  delayed  for  as  long 
as  ten  hours.  The  usual  interval  before  the  first  signs  is  from 
half  an  hour  to  an  hour.  If  a  fatal  dose  has  been  taken,  the 
symptoms  produced  are  man>'  ami  various.  Departures  from  the 
typical  forms  are  frequent,  and  no  symptoms  can  be  considered 
as  characteristic. 

In  acute  poisoning,  the  patient  dying  within  twenty-four  hours, 
the  symptoms  usually  come  on  within  an  hour.  They  are  those 
of  a  violent  irritant  producing  local  inflammation.  Added  to 
these,  and  sometimes  occurring  independently,  are  the  phenomena 
of  collapse  and  coma,  due  to  the  profound  involvement  of  the 
central  nervous  system. 

The  most  conspicuous  .signs  are  :  (l)  An  excruciating  pain  in 
the  pit  of  the  stomach,  aggravated  by  pressure  (this  burning  pain 
is  sometimes  absent);  (2)  sinking  sensations  and  nausea  accom- 
pany, or  may  precede,  the  pain  ;  (3)  dr>'  mouth,  sore  throat,  and 
urgent  thirst  are  common,  but  may  be  absent ;  (4)  persistent  and 
forcible  vomiting,  a  sign  of  an  irritability  that  can  not  support  the 
blandest  drinks :  after  ejecting  the  food,  tlie  stomach  throws  off" 
a  rice-water  fluid  and,  later  on,  a  thick  mucus,  sometimes  brown 
from  bile,  and  sometimes  streaked  with  blood;  (5)  purging  and 
straining  at  stools,  which  may  be  fetid  and  bloody,  but  are  apt  at 
first  to  be  thin  and  watery,  like  those  of  cholera  morbus  (this 
purging  may  be  absent  or  insignificant,  and  in  some  cases  there 
is  obstinate  constipation);  (6)  the  urine  may  be  red, bloody,  albu- 
minous, scanty,  and  even  suppressed  ;  (7)  a  feeble,  frequent,  and 
irregular  pulse  ushers  in  the  other  .symptoms  of  collapse,  the 
livid   and   anxious  face,  sunken  eyes,  cold  and  clammy  skin ; 
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(9)  cramps  m  tiie  calves  of  tbe  fe^, 
A  9im8  ptw|iBttinn  oftbe  < 


BHed  as  menfoms  or  i^rr- 
i  is  ptntninrntfy  affected, 
and  parging. 
rvous  phe- 


wide  the  local  oratBOC  syBpuaa,  sn 
are  sUghc  or  wfaoHy  sbaa/L    The 
iiOBiciMi  anc  C^^  ptmti  jtwo^  stppoc; 
hpMrp  WM  Jcatn  n  cotiia> 

A  S990twtt  fenD  s  dBC  fatvnmi  bjr  iigaHMB  cihiibmk,  wiio 
give  the  peiaofi  in  small  doses  lepeaied  at  uitetwb  so  as  to  caaae 
death  by  gradoal  prostratioa  throogfa  stages  leiacively  sio v.  The 
synpcoms  mskke  tbeir  oaset  later  aadare  less  violent  than  those 
dr  the  topical  acute  form.  Most  of  the  cases  are  of  thtsvarie^: 
•ooner  or  later  there  will  be  loss  of  appetrte,  faintiag  sensatioasv 
flaaaea,  dry  throat,  retching.  AwttHig  posos  nJuiinl  to  the  sfeoa»> 
ach  and  intestines,  aiid  cfiarrhea.  These  meige  into  '^■-■'■"g. 
great  abdoixiinal  cendemess^  tenesmus  with  bloody  stoob,  scanty 
and  albuawMKis  orine.  jaundice,  eczema  or  erythema,  nervous 
weakness,  feelings  of  numbness  and  tinghng  in  the  extremities^ 
nofciilar  pains,  czamps.  paralysis,  commbaoasv  and  oomaL 

Under  proper  treatmeat  the  acute  symptoms  may  subside,  and 
some  days  or  even  weeks  afterward  seqoebe  will  appear.  These 
arc  attributable  to  a  chronic  jnflaminatioa  of  the  periphefal 
nerves,  ending  in  degeneration  of  the  fibers  extending  from  the 
periphery  toward  the  center,  causing  loss  of  sensjbilit>-  and  par- 
alyse in  the  hands  or  feet,  which  may  progress  until  the  muscles 
waste  and  give  the  electric  response  known  as  the  reaction  of 
degeneration. 

Aui^malaus  Casts. — Emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  the 
statement  above,  that  no  s>'mptoms  can  be  considered  character- 
iMic.  Fatal  cases  have  been  reported  which  presented  typic 
postmortem  appearances,  and  yet  during  life  exhibited  no  pain, 
vomiting,  or  purging,  and  in  which  thirst  was  not  marked  in 
degree. 

Fatal  Doss. — Two  grains  is  the  smallest  fatal  dose  of  white 
arsenic  yet  reported.  Suicide  was  accomplished  in  the  case  of  a 
woman  who  had  recently  aborted  by  taking  \  fl.  oz.  of  Fowler's 
solution,  equal  to  2  ^r  of  arsenic  trioxid,  in  broken  doses,  within 
four  diys.  Three  grains  of  absorbed  arsenic  would  probably 
prove  fatal  to  an  average  man. 

Rfcovrry  is  possible  after  much  larger  quantities,  as  the  symp- 
tom?* vary  according  to  the  bodily  condition  of  the  person,  the 
Mtatc  of  the  stomach,  and  the  form  of  the  poison.  Remarkable 
recovery  may  ensue  if  the  poison  is  taken  in  lumps  or  if  vomiting 
evacuates  the  stomach  before  absorption  has  set  in. 

Fatal  Period. — The  shortest  interval  before  death  is  twenty 
minutes.     A  large  dose  may  overwhelm  the  entire  nervous  sys- 
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tern  so  as  to  bring  about  collapse  and  coma  within  the  hour.  The 
average  period  is  about  t\vent\^-four  hours.  In  the  subacute  cases 
the  fatal  termination  may  not  occur  for  several  weeks. 

Treatment. — The  first  indication  is  to  nunuaW  the  stimuuh  by 
administering  an  emetic  mixture  of  a  teaspoonful  of  mustard  and 
a  tablespoonful  of  salt  in  a  tumbler  of  warm  water.  This  may  be 
repeated  in  ten  minutes,  or  hypodermic  injection  (5  drops  of  a  2 
per  cent,  solution)  of  ap<-)morphin,  or  an  emetic  dose  of  sulphate  of 
zinc  can  be  given.  Where  criminal  poisoning  is  suspected,  tartar 
emetic  should  be  avoided,  as  it  will  make  detection  of  arsenic 
more  difficult  The  stomach-tube  will  prove  valuable  if  the 
stomach  is  not  full  of  mixed  food,  pieces  of  which  would  occlude 
the  openings  in  the  tube.  Large  drafts  of  hot  milk  and  water 
will  facilitate  the  wasliing  out  of  the  poison.  At  the  same  time 
the  antidote  may  be  given  to  make  the  residue  insoluble  and 
inert.  For  this  purpose  reliance  is  placed  on  teaspoonful  doses 
of  dialyzed  iron  or  on  the  freshly  made  moist-feme  hydroxid,  to 
convert  the  arsenic  trioxid  into  ferric  arsenite,  which  is  only  very 
sparingly  soluble. 

Fe(HO),     +     HjAsO,     =     FeAsO,      +      3H,0. 


F«tTic  hydraic. 


Arwmow  acid. 


Feme  anenilc. 


In  the  official  preparation,  Ferri  oxidum  hydratitm  cum  mag- 
nesia (U.  S.  P.),  two  antidotes  are  combined.  This  may  be  pre- 
pared extemporaneously  by  diluting  \  oz.  of  Tincture  ferri  chloridi 
with  a  tumbler  of  water  and  adding  magnesia  in  excess.  The 
whole  mixture  may  be  taken  without  straining  and  repeated  sev- 
eral times.  If  the  ferric  hydroxid  is  prepared  by  adding  ammonia 
water  to  ferric  sulphate  or  ferric  chlorid,  then  the  gelatinous  pre- 
cipitate should  be  separated  from  the  excess  of  ammonia  by 
straining  through  a  handkerchief  or  piece  of  cheesecloth.  To 
clear  the  intestine  a  dose  of  castor  oil  should  be  given.  In  spite 
of  evacuants  and  antidote  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  poison 
in  the  form  of  a  powder  adheres  unchanged  to  the  folds  of  the 
mucous  membrane. 

Postmortem  Appearances. — Putrefactive  change  is  usually  re- 
tarded when  the  body  is  permeated  with  arsenic.  If  the  do.se  has 
been  large  and  life  prolonged  until  absorption  could  take  place, 
this  preservative  eflect  will  often  keep  the  viscera  free  from  gases 
and  putrid  odors  for  as  long  as  seventeen  months.  A  smaller 
dose,  especially  if  rapidly  followed  by  death  before  general  diffu- 
sion could  occur,  would  not  have  the  same  action.  The  patho- 
logic changes  induced  arc  usually  those  of  gastro-enteritis  com- 
mon to  the  class  of  local  irritants  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and 
if  the  patient  should  survive  for  a  number  of  hours,  the  absorbed 
poison  will  set  up  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart,  liver,  and 
kidneys. 
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Mouth,  Pharynx,  and  Esophagus. — The  repeated  acts  of  vom- 
iting bring  the  poisnti  up  from  the  stomach  more  or  less  dissolved 
and  active.  Inflammatory  chan^^e  sets  in  at  once,  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  alimentaiy  tract  will  present  enlarged  vessels,  reddened 
patches,  and  erosions. 

Stomach. — The  lining  membrane  of  the  stomach  may  be  cov- 
ered with  a  tough  mucus  or  lymph  in  which  white  particles  of 
the  poison  will  be  imbedded,  or,  if  Paris  green  has  been  taken, 
there  may  be  patches  of  a  bright-green  color.  Sometimes  the 
arsenic  penetrating  the  gastric  walls  as  far  as  the  periloneumi  has 
been  turned  into  yellow  sulphid  by  the  reaction  with  hydrogen 
sulphid  of  putrefaction.  The  mucus  itself  may  be  abundant  and 
dark,  containing  blood.  Small  dark-red  dots  of  effused  blood, 
looking  like  flea-bites,  may  stud  the  surface  of  the  membrane, 
itstlf  a  paler  red,  obviously  due  to  diffused  inflammation.  Upon 
the  prominent  folds  of  the  mucous  membrane  these  effusions  may 
run  together  in  well-marked  streaks  of  dark-red  color.  The 
inflammation  may  involve  the  other  coats  of  the  .stomach,  and 
all  of  thtm  be  fountl  thickened  and  corrugated.  Occasionally 
localized  gangrene  ensue.*;.  RareJ>'  does  the  inflammation  pro- 
gress to  ulceration,  and  still  more  rarely  does  the  ulcer  involve  the 
whole  structure,  causing  perforation. 

W'lnie  some  degree  of  gastric  inflammation  will  nearly  always 
be  found,  it  is  important  to  note  that  death  may  occur  from  the 
cerebral  effects  ending  in  coma,  while  the  mischief  done  to  the 
stomach  may  be  insignificant. 

Intestint's. — If  death  be  delayed  for  SL\eral  days,  the  whole 
lengtli  of  the  intestinal  tract  may  be  inflamed,  but  usually  the 
small  intestine,  and  more  frequently  the  duodenum,  alone  will  be 
involved.  There  is  difluscd  redness,  with  scattered  patches  of  a 
deeper  hue,  and  the  contents  may  be  bloody,  or  perhaps  yellow 
from  the  formation  of  yellow  sutphtd.  Like  the  stomach,  the 
intestines  may  show  little  or  no  sign  of  inflanmialion,  even  with 
the  arsenic  present  in  considerable  amount,  the  death  being  due 
to  the  effect  on  the  central  nervous  system. 

Changes  in  remote  parts  may  occur  if  life  be  prolonged  for  a 
number  of  hours,  and  are  most  conspicuous  in  the  hiart,  liver, 
and  kidneys.  Any  or  all  of  these  may  show  fatty  degeneration. 
The  heart  is  the  seat  of  effusions  of  blood  under  the  endocar- 
dium, especially  of  the  left  ventricle. 

Clironic  PoiBoning. — Peculiar  features  are  found  in  chronic 
poisoning  that  have  given  rise  to  the  theory  that  ansenic  is  cumu- 
lative. Careful  investigation  shows  that  the  poison  is  not  stored 
up  in  the  tissues  for  such  a  length  of  time  as  are  lead  and  mer- 
cury', though  the  effects  appear  to  accumulate  in  force  and  gravity. 

Arsenic  is  readily  diffusible,  and,  passing  to  the  tissues,  abides 
for  a  few  weeks  and  then  is  eliminated.     The  dose  may  be  con- 
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sidcrable,  yet  if  the  patient  lives  for  three  weeks,  the  arsenic  may 
have  entirely  disappeared  from  the  soft  tissues,  but  may  still  be 
detected  in  the  bones.  On  the  other  hand,  cases  are  recorded 
where  the  poison  has  been  found  in  the  liver  and  bones  after  two 
and  even  six  months. 

The  poison  has  been  known  to  enter  by  many  avenues— in- 
haled by  the  lungs,  swallowed  in  food  or  as  excessive  medica- 
tion^  applied  to  the  skin  by  mistake  in  cosmetics  or  in  the  red 
dye  of  socks  and  gloves.  The  person  falls  into  "  poor  health," 
losing  ap|>etite  and  all  desire  for  exertion.  Soon  twinges  of 
pain,  especially  sudden  colic,  will  appear.  Complaint  is  made  of 
"sickness"  and  faintness.  The  eyelids  pirfT,  the  conjunctiva  is 
reddened,  and  the  eyes  become  ver\'  sensitive  to  lij;ht.  Such 
signs  of  indigestion  as  occasional  vomiting.  coHc,  and  clironic 
diarrhea  arise.  The  color  fades  from  the  face,  the  complexion 
becoming  waxy.  The  person  is  said  to  have  a  wasting  fever. 
Progressive  weakness  and  loss  of  weight  prevail  throughout. 
The  hair  becomes  dry  and  may  fall  out»  and  the  nails  are  brittle 
and  loo.se.  The  skin  may  exfoliate  or  show  spots  of  darker  hue, 
with  eruptions  of  eczema  or  er>'thcma.  The  mouth  may  lose 
patches  of  mucous  membrane,  form  ulcers,  and  show  the  symp- 
toms of  salivation.  The  throat,  nose,  larynx,  and  bronchial  tubes 
may  be  affected  with  a  catarrh,  causing  cough,  bloody  expectora- 
tion, aphonia,  and  copious  coryza.  At  a  later  period  the  nerve- 
fibers  become  inflamed  and  degeneration  of  this  structure  is  a 
consequence.  At  iirst  the  sensory  nerves  indicate  the  miscliief 
going  on  by  attacks  of  numbness  and  tingling  in  the  extremities, 
which  are  followed  eventually  by  total  absence  of  normal  sensa- 
tion, or,  it  may  be,  by  pain  and  tenderness.  When  the  motor 
nerves  of  the  hartds  and  feet  are  involved,  there  are  loss  of  power 
in  them  and  wasting  of  the  affected  muscles.  Even  if  the  poison 
is  discontinued,  the  paralysis  usually  lasts  for  many  months, 
recovery  being  very  slow  and  generally  incomplete.  The  paral- 
ysis may  extend  until  it  is  general,  and  death  ensue  from  failure 
of  the  heart  due  to  fatty  degeneration.  A  horny  condition  of  the 
palms  and  soles,  or  keratosis,  may  be  produced  by  the  long- 
continued  use  of  arsenic  as  a  remedy  in  chronic  psoriasis. 

Arsenic  Applications. — Deaths  have  been  recorded  from  appli- 
cations of  arsenic,  with  homicidal  intent,  to  the  rectum  and  the 
vagina.     It  has  poisoned  when  used  as  a  urethral  injection. 

In  these  cases  of  absorption  from  other  mucous  surfaces  and 
also  when  appHed  to  the  unbroken  skin,  as  ointment,  lotion,  or 
powder,  the  symptoms  are  much  the  same  as  when  taken  into 
the  stomach.  There  is,  first,  a  local  inflammation,  soon  followed 
by  nausea,  vomiting,  thirst,  abdominal  pain,  diarrhea,  suppressed 
urine,  and  nervous  symptoms. 

An  arsenic  ointment  appHed  to  the  scalp  of  a  child  to  cure  an 
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eruption  c.iuscd  death  in  ten  days,  with  symptoms  of  gastro- 
enteritis. By  mistake  white  arsenic  was  dispensed  for  a  dui.ting- 
powder  to  the  skin,  with  fatal  consequences  to  17  children.  Ar- 
senic plasters  used  to  remove  tumors  have  had  severe  systemic 
effects,  and  even  death  has  been  caused  by  them.  In  such  cases 
tlic  poison  lias  been  found  to  be  distributed  throuj^hout  the  body. 

Arsenic-eating. — It  has  been  proved  indubitably  that  in  Styria, 
Lower  Austria,  and  India  individuals  have  been  found  who,  by 
carefully  increasing  the  dose  at  long  intervals,  have  accustomed 
themselves  to  take  with  impunity  what  in  others  would  produce 
poisonous  symptoms. 

These  arsenic-eaters  take  for  twenty  or  thirty  years  from  ^  to  2 
gr.  or  even  more  of  arsenic  trio.xid  at  intervals  of  once  a  week  or 
oftener,  witii  the  intent  to  increase  their  powers  of  endurance. 
The  persons  examined  have  been  robust  men  wlio  lead  an  active 
mountain-climbing  life.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  to  a  high  con.sti- 
tutional  power  of  resistance  they  add  an  unusual  activity  of  the 
excretory  organs.  The}'  appear  to  be  especially  liable  to  sudden 
death. 

Popular  writers  have  helped  to  create  ihc  impression  that  there 
are  village  communities  who  indulge  themselves  in  arsenic  as 
others  do  in  tobacco.  This  is  not  well  founded,  nor  is  there  evi- 
dence to  support  the  opinion  that  moderate  arsenic-taking  is  com- 
mon among  persons  who  wish  to  improve  their  complexion.  Among 
its  transient  pathologic  effects  arc  a  clear  pallor,  s(jmctimcs  a  cir- 
cumscribed flushing  of  the  cheeks,  and  a  glistening  of  the  c\'e. 
These  soon  pass  into  a  waxy  skin  and  puffy  eyelids — an>lhtng 
but  pleasing  to  look  upon.  Very  rarely  it  happens  that  a  person 
for  whom  Fowler's  solution  has  been  prescribed  will  take  it  of  his 
own  volition  to  restore  his  health,  but  a  persistence  in  the  habit  is 
soon  found  to  be  prejudicial  and  the  dose  given  up.  Physicians 
consider  it  doubtful  if  any  considerable  number  of  j>ersons  find  it 
compatible  with  comfort  for  more  than  a  brief  period. 

Tests  for  Arsenic  in  the  Solid  Form,— When  undis« 
solved,  it  is  easy  to  recognize  the  poison  by  lieating  it  in  a  sub- 
limation tube  antl  applying  other  tests  to  the  deposited  vapor. 

Sublimation  Test. — Arsenic  trioxid  sublimes  without  fusing  at 
a  temperature  lower  than  2 1 8°  C.  (424°  F,),  the  sublimate  under 
a  lens  presenting  octahedra  and  modified  forms,  such  as  tctrahedra 
and  dodccahedra  (Fig,  59,  c). 

Faliacics. — The  octahedral  form  distinguishes  the  minute  ar- 
senic cr\'stals  from  other  volatile  w  hite  solids  subliming  at  this 
temperature,  such  as  corrosive  sublimate,  calomel,  and  oxalic 
acid.  While  many  authorities  assert  that  the  sublimate  of  anti- 
mony oxid  is  always  amorphous,  according  to  others,  it  may 
sometimes  occur  as  octahedral  crystals  like  arsenic. 

Reduction  Test. — This  test  is  applied  to  any  sohd  compound  of 
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arsenic,  including  Paris  green,  the  two  sulphids.and  any  arsenite. 
The  dry  substance  is  introduced  into  a  reduction  tube,  part  of 
which  has  been  drawn  out  to  a  small  caliber  at  the  bottom.  It  is 
covered  with  six  times  the  quantity  of  a  well-dried  mixture  of  3 
parts  of  sodium  carbonate  to  1  part  of  potassium  cyanid.  Heated 
gently,  some  moisture  may  first  appear  on  the  tube.  This  can  be 
removed  with  a  spiral  of  filter-paper,  a  swab  of  absorbent  cotton, 
or  by  gently  heating  the  moist  glass.  When  the  tube  is  dry, 
strong  heat  is  applied  to  tile  flux  and  then  to  the  arsenic.  The 
arsenic  compound  is  reduced  to  metallic  arsenic,  which  is  depos- 
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I  and  h  arc  two  reduction  tubes  showing  arsenic  mirror  after  reduction  lest; 
p,  octahedra  of  A*|Os  sublimate,  magnified. 


itcd  higher  up  on  the  tube  as  a  mirror-like  ring,  black  shading  to 
brown  or  gray  (Fig.  59,  a  and  b). 

Fallacies. — The  compounds  of  antimony  yield  no  mirror  with 
this  flux,  but  the  compounds  of  mercury,  cadmium,  tcliurium, 
and  selenium  may.  When  viewed  by  a  lens  the  niercurv'  mirror 
is  found  to  have  a  fringe  of  globules.  To  distinguish  the  arsenic 
mirror  the  entl  of  tlie  tube  must  be  broken  off  and  the  ring 
heated  with  the  tube  aslant.  The  air  playing  over  the  hot  arsenic 
will  oxidize  it.  and  the  mirror  will  be  vaporized  and  appear  on 
the  cooler  parts  of  the  tube  as  minute  white  crystals  of  arsenic 
trioxid,  octahedral  in  form  (Fig.  59,  c).  If  another  specimen  is 
treated  with  a  warm  solution  of  chlorinated  lime,  the  mirror  will 
dissolve  in  a  manner  characteristic  of  arsenic. 

Delkacy. — If  jTjVff  g''-  of  arsenic  be  tested  in  a  tube  contracted 

17 
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to  5^  in.  in  diameter,  it  yields  a  visible  sublimate  which  will  re- 
sublime  and  show  many  crystals  of  arsenic  trioxid. 

Tests  for  Arsenic  in  Simple  Solutions. — When  the 
poison  has  been  obtained  in  solution  free  from  organic  or  other 
matter,  the  following  tests  will  help  to  identify  it: 

Ammoniosulphate  of  Copper  Test, — Enough  of  tlie  reagents  for 
the  test  can  be  freshly  made  by  putting  about  5  drops  of  ammo- 
nium hydroxid  in  a  test-tube  and  diluting  it  with  10  c.c.  (3  fl.  dr.) 
of  water.  To  this  dilute  ammonia-water  a  weak  solution  of  cop- 
per sulphate  is  atlded  until  the  bluish-white  precipitate  ceases  to 
dissolve.  The  slight  excess  of  cupric  hydroxid  should  be  re- 
moved by  filtration.  The  clear-blue  solution  added  to  a  solution 
of  arsenic  trioxid  will  throw  down  a  bright-j^recn  precipitate  of 
cupric  arscnite,  CuHAsOj  {Sffii'tic's  grci'n)  (No.  2,  Plate  2).  A 
portion  treated  with  ammonium  hydroxid  dissolves  as  a  clear- 
blue  liquid  ;  another  portion  will  make  a  colorless  solution  witli 
nitric  acid. 

Fatiacits. — While  no  metal  but  arsenic  yields  the  green  pre- 
cipitate, different  organic  substances  give  a  green  color,  and, 
therefore,  interfere  with  it.  The  arsenic  precipitate,  when  dried 
and  subjected  to  the  reduction  test,  will  gi\e  the  metallic  mirror. 
Dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  subjected  to  Rcinsch's  test, 
the  metal  deposit  will  show  on  copper-foil. 

Delinuy. — A  green  response  has  been  obtained  from  jg^jq  gr. 
of  arsenic. 

Ammonioiiitrate  of  Silver  Test. — To  prepare  the  reagent,  freshly 
dilute  some  ammonium  hydroxid,  as  stated  in  the  last  test,  and 
add  to  it  a  strong  solution  of  silver  nitrate  until  the  precipitate 
of  silver  oxid  formed  ceases  to  dissolve.  This  reagent  yields 
with  solutions  of  arsenic  trioxid  a  canar>' -yellow  precipitate  of 
silver  arsenite,  Ag,AsC\  (No.  3,  Plate  2),  which  dissolves  in  am- 
niorrium  hydroxid  and  in  nitric  acid,  but  not  in  sodium  hydroxid. 
If  dried  and  heated  with  flu.x,  as  in  the  reduction  lest,  silver 
arsenite  will  be  identified  by  the  metallic  mirror  formed  on  the 
cooler  part  of  tlu-  lube. 

Fallaens. — Other  chemicals,  such  as  phosphoric  acid,  the  alka> 
line  iodids,  and  bronrids,  will  give  a  like  yellow  precipitate. 

Interfercfucs. — The  chlorids.  hydrochloric  acid,  and  organic 
matter  decompose  the  reagent  and  interfere  with  this  test. 

DeiiciicY. —  Minute  yellow  flakes  are  yielded  by  ^-^ \^f^  gr. 

Bettendorff's  Test. — A  freshly  made  solution  of  stannous  chlorid 
is  added  to  the  suspected  material  dissolved  in  strong  hydrochloric 
acid.  Having  immerseil  a  small  piece  of  pure  tinfoil. the  mixture 
is  heated ;  if  arsenic  l>e  present,  a  brown  color  or  a  gray-brown 
precipitate  of  the  metal  is  formed. 

Delicacy. — A  brown  coloration  is  yielded  by  ^  ^\^^  gr-  form- 
ing 1 0  A  0  0  ^^  *^^^  hydrochloric-acid  mixture. 
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Tests  for  Arsenic  in  Complex  Solutions. — To  detect  the 

arsenic  in  solutions  with  otlicr  matters  the  following  tests  are 
useful : 

HydrogeE  Sulphid  and  Hydrochloric  Acid  Test. — If  the  solution, 
acidificii  vvitli  hytirochioric  acid  and  warmed,  be  subjected  to  a 
current  of  wcll-washcd  hydrogen  sulphid,  bright-yellow  arsenic 
sulphid,  As-jSj  (No.   t,  Plate  2),  will  be  thrown  down. 

zH.AsO^      T       3H,S      =      6H,0       +      As^. 

This  deposit  is  insoluble  in  cold  hydrochloric  acid,  but  hot  nitric 
acid  decomposes  it  and  forms  solution  of  arsenic  acid.     It  will 
dissolve  in  the  alkalis  and  in  ammonium 
sulphid. 

Fallaciis. — Yellow  or  oranijc  precipi- 
tates may  occur  from  cadniium,  anti- 
mony, and  tin,  and  the  possible  sepa- 
ration of  sulphur  from  the  hydru^trn  sul- 
phid. To  verify  the  nature  of  the  precipi- 
tate, it  should  be  separated  by  filtration, 
dissolved  in  ammonia,  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness, and  subjected  to  tlie  rtiiuitwn  (est 
and  the  resubliming  of  the  metallic  mirror 
to  octahedral  cr>*stals. 

Delicacy. — A  yellow  turbidity,  ending 
in  a  good  deposit,  has  been  obtained  from 

I  nroTfu  ^^ 

Oatzeit'B  Test. — In  a  test-tube  contain- 
ing I  c.c.  of  the  suspected  solution,  either 
acid  or  neutral,  put  about  1  gm.  of  chemi- 
cally pure  zinc  and  5  c.c.  of  a  6  per  cent, 
dilution  of  sulphuric  acid.  In  tlie  upper 
part  of  the  tube  insert  a  pluf^  of  ab.sorbent 
cotton  moistened  with  lead  acetate,  and 
clasp  over  the  mouth  of  the  tube  a  cap 
made  of  three  layers  of  filter-pajxir. 
Having  wet  only  the  upper  layer  with  a 
drop  of  saturated  solution  of  silver  ni- 
trate, set  aside  in  a  dark  box  for  a  time. 
Arsenic  will  cause  on  the  paper  a  bright- 
yellow  spot,  which  darkens  by  separation  of  metallic  silver  when 
water  is  applied  to  it  (Kig-  60). 

ASH3  +  6AgNOs  ^  3H,0  =  6HNO,  +  HjAsO,  -f  6Ag. 

The  color  made  by  antimony  is  at  no  time  yellow,  but  is  at 
once  brown  or  black. 

BeinBch'8  Test. — The  purity  of  the  materials  for  this  test  may 
be  established  by  a  blank  experiment.     A  few  sHps  of  bright 


Fio.  60.— Apparatus  for  Gut- 
leii's  tost  for  arsenic. 
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copper-foil  should  be  put  into  pure  water  containing  \  part  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  heat  applied  so  as  to  boil  for  five 
minutes.  The  copper  remaining  bright,  the  hydrochloric  add 
may  be  assumed  to  be  pure ;  but  every  detail  of  this  test  and 
others  must  be  paralleled  by  blank  experiments  before  the  analyst 
can  be  sure.'  Having  added  \  volume  of  hydrochloric  acid  to 
the  solution  to  be  tested,  a  strip  of  pure  copper-foil  is  put  into  it 
and  the  whole  boiled  for  a  few  minutes.  If  arsenic  be  present,  as 
arsenous  acid  or  arsenites,  it  is  deposited  as  a  dark  film,  purple  to 
steel  gray  in  color.  From  arsenic  acid  it  is  deposited  only  when 
the  solutions  are  strong. 

Fallacies. — A  coating  will  be  left  on  the  copper  by  arsenic, 
antimony,  mercury,  bismuth,  gold,  and  platinum  ;  even  prolonged 
boiling  in  hydrochloric  acid  may  tarnish  it  To  verify  the  arsenic 
film,  the  copper  .slip  should  be  washed,  dried  with  filter-paper, 
rolled  into  a  cjlinder,  and  inserted  into  a  hard-glass  tube  open  at 
both  ends,  all  by  means  of  forceps,  the  finger  not  touching  the 
foil.  When  the  heat  of  a  spirit-lamp  is  applied,  the  metallic  film 
sublimes  and  is  deposited  on  the  tube  as  a  white  ring  of  octahe- 
dral crystals  of  arsenic  trioxid.  wiiich  will  dissolve  in  water  and  re- 
spond to  ammoiuonitratc  of  silver  and  tlie  other  tests  given  above. 

Besides  arsenic,  there  are  two  other  metals,  antimony  and  mer- 
cury, which  make  a  sublimate  under  these  conditions.  Mercury 
makes  a  sublimate  o^  shining  globules ;  the  antimony  sublimate 
is  generally  amorphous,  but  may  be  in  octahedral  crystals. 

To  establish  the  arsenic  nature  of  the  sublimate,  the  octahedral 
crystals  must  be  well  tiefined.  In  order  to  get  the  cr>'stals  de- 
posited on  a  glass  slide  convenient  for  the  use  of  \  in.  objective, 
the  fallowing  manipulations  will  be  useful :  Having  obtained  the 
arsenic  stain  on  copper-foil,  the  foil  is  removed,  washed,  and  dried 
without  contact  with  the  fingers,  and  cut  into  narrow  strips.  A 
subliming  tube  should  be  made  of  thin  glass,  diameter  \  in., 
length  \\  in.,  sealed  at  one  end,  and  a  lip  turned  back  at  the  other 
open  end,  so  that  it  will  hold  when  hung  in  an  opening  made  in 
a  sheet  of  brass  4  in,  >  2  in.  The  sheet  of  brass  should  be  laid 
upon  the  ring  of  a  retort-.stand,  with  the  tube  suspended,  and  then 
the  tube  warmed  so  as  to  dry  it.  After  cooling,  the  tube  receives 
the  strips,  and  a  microscope  slide,  dried  by  heat,  is  placed  upon  it. 
The  glass  subliming-tubc  should  then  be  heated,  so  as  to  [permit 
the  flame  to  play  also  on  the  bottom  of  the  brass  plate.  A  w  hitish 
sublimate  will  appear  on  the  glass  slide  in  a  few  seconds,  but  the 
heat  should  not  be  withdrawn  until  the  white  patch  begins  to 
clear  up  at  the  edges  and  has  a  diameter  of  \  in.     The  cold  slide 

'  .Vs  (irdinary  C"pp«fr  itself  may  contain  .irsenic,  it  should  bo  tcMed  by  first  giving 
It  a  i>c.lislird  surface  and  then  dixippinu  a  ■^niple  inlf>  -x  boiling  mixture  of  et]ual 
parts  of  &ulution  of  chlorid  of  iron  and  pure  strong  hydrochloric  acid.  If  impure^ 
arsenic  will  show  as  a  black  coating. 
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examined  by  a  ^  or  ^  in.  objective  will  show  minute  octahcdra 
and  tetrahedra,  and  modifications  of  these  (see  Fig.  61). 

Intcrfet'cnces. — This  test  does  not  work  properly  if  nitric  add, 
a  chlorate,  manganese  dioxid,  or  other  oxidizing  agent  is  present. 
They  cause  the  solution  of  the  copper  and  prevent  the  formation 
of  an  arsenic  coating.  With  this  simple  and  delicate  test  it  is 
possible  for  the  physician  to  make  an  early  diagnosis  during  life. 
by  examining  the  vomited  matters  or  urine  without  aiiy  other 
preparation  of  the  materials  than  digestion  on  the  water-bath  with 
I  part  of  pure  hydrochloric  acid  to  6  of  the  tested  fluid.  The 
copper  slips  can  then  be  boiled  in  this  fluid.     Any  marked  dark- 
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Fig.  61.— Sublimate  of  ar^- 


!  iin.ignificd  3.10  diamcten). 


ening  of  the  copper  is  significant  usually  of  arsenic,  antimony,  or 
mercury. 

Delicacy. — With  ordinary  reduction  tubes,  distinct  octahedra 
form  when  only  ^^X^^  g*"-  ^^  arsenic  is  present ;  with  great  care, 
using  ver>'  fine  tubes.  ^^\^!^  gr.  has  been  revealed. 

Marsh's  Test. — When  hydrogen  is  generated  in  the  presence  of 
compounds  of  arsenic,  they  give  up  the  arsenic,  which,  uniting 
with  it,  forms  arsenic  terhydrid  or  arseniureted  hydrogen.  This 
is  a  gas  which,  by  heat,  yields  the  metallic  arsenic  for  identifica- 
tion by  te.sLs  already  stated.  In  a  flask  arranged  for  generating 
hydrogen  (Fig.  62),  with  air-tight  connections,  pure  zinc  is  placed' 

'  WTien  pure  rinc  is  used  the  evolutjoo  of  hydrogen  should  be  accelerated  by  a 
few  drops  of  solution  of  platinuni  chlorid. 
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and  pure  cold  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (i  :  6)  is  added  to  it  through 
the  funnel-tube  {b).  The  gas  is  first  conducted  through  a  drying 
tube  containing  calcium  chlorid  {a)  between  plugs  of  glass  wool, 
and  then  through  an  exit  tube  of  hard  glass,  about  5  mm.  (^  in.) 
internal  diameter,  and  25  to  50  cm,  (10-20  in.)  long,  which  is 
turned  up  at  the  end  and  drawn  out  at  the  tip  to  make  a  jet. 
After  waiting  a  few  minutes  for  the  air  in  the  apparatus  to  escape, 
a  Bunsen  flame  is  applied  in  the  course  of  the  exit-tube,  which  is 
heated  to  a  low  red  heat,  and  if  no  stain  appears  on  the  glass 
after  fifteen  minutes,  the  chemicals  may  be  considered  pure.  The 
gas-jet  should  be  ignited,  and  if  arsenic  fluid  is  now  poured  in  by 
the  funnel-tube  in  small  portions,  the  pale  hydrogen  jet  becomes 
more  luminous  and  livid  in  color.     If  organic  matter  should  cause 


FiC.  6a. — Manh's  apparatus  for  ihe  detection  of  arsenic. 

much  frothing,  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol  may  be  introduced  by 
tlie  funnel-tube. 

Marsh's  Orisrinal  Method. — ^To  prove  the  presence  of  arsenic 

in  the  gas.  Marsh  proposed  to  condense  the  free  metal  on  cold 
porcelain  held  in  the  flame  (Fig.  62,  t).  It  is  like  a  spot  of  soot, 
black,  or  seal  brown.  Many  spots  can  be  obtained  upon  evapo- 
rating dishes  or  crucible  lids,  and  tested  later  b\'  different  reagents 
tn  distinguish  them  from  the  antimony  stains  which  they  resemble 
closely. 

Bcrzelius'  Modification. — The  most  delicate,  reliable,  and,  in- 
deed, necessar>'  method  for  delecting  the  arsenic  with  the  Marsh 
apparatus  for  forensic  purposes  is  to  heat  the  gas  while  passing 
through  the  long  exit-tube  by  applying  to  it  one  or  more  burners 
with  chimneys  to  confine  the  heal.     For  the  best  results  the  tube 
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may  be  constricted  at  points  just  beyond  the  part  heated,  and  the 
constricted  part  kept  cold  by  a  wet  muslin  strip  (//,  Ki>j,  63). 

If  a  dull-red  iieat  is  maintained  for  an  hour,  all  the  arsenic  will 
be  separated  from  the  mixtyrc  and  collected  as  a  mirror-like  ring 
inside  the  tube  between  /*  and  the  strip  of  wet  muslin.  The  dis- 
crimination tests  given  below  can  be  used  to  confirm  the  arsenic 
nature  of  this  metallic  ring  as  well  as  for  the  spots  on  porcelain, 

Fallacies. — Antimony  is  deposited  under  tht^  same  conditinns 
as  arsenic,  and  in  a  form  closely  resembling  it,  whetiier  in  the 
spots  on  porcelain  or  the  mirror-like  ring  in  the  heated  tube,  but 
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FtO.  63. —  Modtlicalion  of  Mar>ti's  apparatus  fo  secure  iht-  most  delicate  results : 
ii,  fJrncrattng  bottle ;  d,  calcium  chlond  tube  ;  c.  point  where  hard-glass  tutjc  narrows 
from  \\o\  in.,  a  small  plug  of  asbt^stos  inside ;  U,  a  small  plug  of  asbestos ;  bet>»et;n  c 
and  </  a  mixture  of  dry  sodium  carbonate  and  t^hurcoal ;  e,  a  fire-clay  chimney  i|  in. 
in  diameter,  with  .1  ihm  bridfje  of  fire-clay  !•>  supfwrt  the  lube  between  c  and  ./;  A,  a 
strip  of  muslin  \  m.  witle  wrapped  around  the  lube  and  tied. 

the  arsenic  mirror  is  at  a  little  distance  be>'ond  the  flame  and 
brownish  shading  to  black  {a,  Fig.  64),  while  the  antimony  is 
close  to  the  flame,  sometimes  on  both  sides  of  it,  and  tin-like  in 
luster. 

The  arsenic  stains  are  soluble  in  warm  solution  o{ calx  chhraia 
or  in  liquor  soda  chhraUe,  while  the  antimony  is  insoluble,  or 
only  very  slowly  and  sparingly  soluble.  Dissolved  b}'  heating 
gently  with  a  few  drops  of  a  s<Miition  of  ammonium  molybdatc  in 
nitric  acid,  the  arsenic  gives  a  yellow  precipitate,  whereas  anti- 
mony forms  none.  Another  deposit  dissolved  in  nitric  acid  and 
dried  by  cautiously  heating  leaves  a  whitish  spot  which,  if  arsenic. 
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turns  red  when  touched  by  a  drop  of  strong  solution  of  silver 
nitrate  ( I'^ig.  64, c)\  if  antimony,  there  is  no  change  of  color  {d.  Fig. 
641  Another  deposit,  if  arsenic,  dissolves  in  ammonium  sulphid 
and  on  evaporation  leaves  a  yellow  stain  soluble  in  ammonia,  but 
insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid.  The  residue  of  antimony  sulpliid 
would  be  orange  red,  insoluble  in  ammonia,  but  st^luble  in  strong 
iiydrochloric  acid. 

The  extraordtnar}'  sensitiveness  of  most  of  the  tests  for  arsenic 
requires  that  the  analyst  should  be  very  careful  thattlie  apparatus 
is  clean  and  the  chemicals  are  of  ascertained  purit>'.     In  medico- 
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Fig.  64.- 


(I.  Mirror  of  arsenic  ;  b,  mirror  of  antimony  ;  i.  roacliun  of  As  wiili  HNOj 
and  AgNX>3;  d,  reaction  of  Sb  with  HNOi  and  AgNOi. 


legal  analysis  it  is  well  to  carry  on  simultaneously  a  parallel 
blank  examination^  similar  in  ever)'  respect  but  that  of  containing 
the  suspected  matters.  Traces  of  arsenic  have  been  found  in 
zinc,  copper,  sulphuric  acid,  hydrochloric  acid,  even  in  filter-paper, 
and  in  common  illuminating  gas.  Glass  vessels  that  have  been 
cleaned  with  shot  n^a>'  have  enough  left  on  them  to  lead  to  a 
false  conclusion. 

fntcrfcn'Hccs. — The  perfection  of  Marsh's  test  is  impaired  if 
chlorids,  hydrochloric  acid,  nitrous  compounds,  or  nitric  acid  be 
present     If  salts    of  silver  or   mercuiy  be  present,   they   may 
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decompose  the  arsenic  terhydrid  in  the  flask  as  soon  as  it  is 
generated. 

Delicacy. — To  operate  this  test  even  on  a  small  scale  requires 
at  least  too  gr.  of  the  liquid.  The  least  amount  that  would  yield 
a  satisfactory  spot  on  porcelain  is  about  -^^^  gr.  of  arsenic  trioxid- 
When  the  gas  is  not  ignited,  but  heated  in  the  exit-tube  so  as  to 
get  all  the  free  metal  at  one  point,  we  get  a!  degree  of  sensitive- 
ness beyond  that  reached  by  any  other  test  known  to  chemism*. 
By  this  Herzelius'  modification  of  Marsh's  test  a  characteristic 
deposit  on  the  glass  can  be  obtained  from  jy^^^g  gr.  dissolved  in 
100  gr.  of  liquid, 

Fleitmaim's  Test. — When  zinc  or  aluminum  is  heated  with  ex- 
cess of  potassium  hydroxid  or  sodium  hydroxid  in  a  mixture 
containnig  arsenic  trioxid  or  trisuiphid,  the  gas  arsenic  terhydrid 
is  evolved : 

Zn     +     2KHO     -     ICsZnOj     +     H,. 

Tlie  apparatus  required  is  a  generating  flask  with  a  delivery 
tube  dipping  into  a  4  per  cent,  solution  of  silver  nitrate.  It  is 
sometimes  more  convenient  to  use  a  test-tube  covered  with  filter- 
paper  wet  with  silver  nitrate,  as  in  Gutzeit's  test  (Fig.  60).  The 
susjiected  hc^uid,  made  strongly  alkaUne  with  pure  sodium  or 
potassium  hydroxid,  is  put  in  the  flask  or  the  test-tube  with  a 
few  pieces  of  sheet  aluminum  or  pure  zinc  and  gently  heated. 
The  arsenic  terhydrid  reduces  the  silver  as  a  black  precijiitate, 
leaving  arsenic  trioxid  and  nitric  acid  in  solution.  If  the  test- 
tube  is  used,  a  black  spot  appears  on  the  paper  cover.  By  means 
of  this  test  we  can  detect  arsenic  in  the  presence  of  antimonx'.  as 
antimony  terhydrid  is  not  evoK'cd  by  it.  It  will  not  detect  arsenic 
as  arsenic  acid,  and  as  it  forms  solid  hydrid  in  the  flask,  holding 
back  one-fifth  of  the  arsenic  present,  it  is  not  available  for  quanti- 
tative purposes.  It  is  liable  to  a  fallacy  from  the  fact  that  free 
hydrogen  after  some  time  and  phosphin  both  reduce  the  silver 
nitrate,  hence  the  presence  of  arsenic  trioxid  in  the  silver  solution 
mu«;t  be  proved  (see  p.  267). 

Detection  in  Gastric  Contents  and  Viscera. — The  vomited  matter 
should  be  spread  in  a  thin  layer  on  a  large  dish  and  carefully 
searched  for  grains  of  white  arsenic,  Paris  green,  or  yellow  sul- 
phid.  For  casual  or  preliminary  examination  the  suspected 
materia!  may  be  treated  as  suggested  above  by  Reinsch's  test. 
The  presence  of  the  smallest  amount  is  significant,  as  arsenic  is 
not  a  constituent  of  the  body  nor  should  it  be  present  in  the 
food.  If  any  compound  of  arsenic  should  be  found  free  in  the 
gastric  contents,  or  if  it  should  be  obtained  by  testing,  a  specimen 
of  it  must  be  carefully  marked  and  .set  aside  to  show  in  court. 

When  it  is  desired  to  make  a  quantitative  estimate,  it  is  neces- 
to  destroy  the  organic  matter.     This  may  be  done  by  mine- 
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ing  the  tissue  into  fine  shreds,  bruising  these  in  a  mortar,  heating 
over  a  water-bath  in  pure  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  (best  made  in 
the  laborator}' ).  and  addinfj  from  time  to  time  small  portions  of 
potassium  chlorate  until  the  solids  arc  completely  dis^solved  in  a 
clear  yellow  fluid  and  continuing  a  gentle  heat  until  the  odor  of 
chlorin  disap}>ears.  This  fiuiil  is  treated  with  solution  of  sulphur 
dioxid  to  reduce  the  arsenic  compound  to  the  arsenous  form,  then 
concentrated  on  a  water-bath  and  filtered.  A  slow  stream  of  hy- 
drogen sulphid  passed  through  the  filtrate  will  precipitate  the 
arsenic  as  arsenous  sulphid  with  other  matter.  The  precipitate  is 
coJlected  on  a  filter,  thoroughly  washed,  and  treated  with  ammonia- 
water,  which  dissolves  out  the  arsenous  sulphid,  lea%'ing  various 
impurities  behind.  The  filtered  solution  is  evaporated  to  dr>mess 
in  a  porcelain  dish,  the  residue  warmed  with  strong  nitric  acid 
until  completely  oxidized,  and  solution  of  sodium  hydroxid  added 
in  slight  excess.  The  mixture  is  evaporatetl  to  dr)'ness,  the  resi- 
due moistened  with  pure  sulphuric  acid,  and  heated  cautiously  on 
a  sand-bath  until  fimics  cease  to  escape.  The  carbonaceous  product 
is  boiled  out  with  acidulated  water  and  the  solution  filtered.  The 
filtrate  should  be  colorless,  and,  if  the  process  has  been  properly 
executed,  contains  all  the  arsenic  free  from  orgaiiic  matter.  As 
the  arsenic  generally  exists  in  the  solution  wholly  or  in  part  as 
arsenic  acid,  sulphurous  acid  should  be  added  to  reduce  it  to  the 
arsenous  condition,  and  the  mixture  gently  heated  until  all  excess 
of  the  sulphur  dioxid  has  been  expelled.  A  definite  part  of  this 
solution  may  be  resePred  for  determining  the  amount  of  arsenic 
by  precipitation  with  hydrogen  sulphid,  as  described  below,  while 
the  remainder  may  be  subjected  to  Reinsch's,  Marsh's,  and  other 
tests  to  establish  fully  its  arsenic  character. 

The  above  method  is  objected  to  on  account  of  the  liability  to 
lose  a  smail  amount  of  arsenic  carried  off  as  vapor  by  the  chlorin. 
This  objection  can  not  be  made  to  the  following  method,  which  is 
designed  to  convert  all  the  arsenic  into  a  volatile  chlorid  and  to 
separate  the  vapor  from  organic  matter  by  distillation  :  The  organic 
material  should  be  cut  into  fine  shreds,  well  dried  in  a  water  oven, 
and  pulverized  in  a  mortar.  The  powder  stirred  in  strong,  pure 
hydrochloric  acid  should  then  be  set  aside  for  twenty-four  hours. 
1  laving  adjusted  a  flask  to  the  inner  tube  of  a  Liebig's  condenser 
connected  with  a  receiver,  the  acid  mixture  is  poured  into  the  ftask 
and  heated  over  a  sand-bath  almost  to  dryness.  It  is  treated  a 
second  time  with  hydrochh^ric  acid  and  again  distilled.  Both  dis- 
tillates, representing  all  the  arsenic,  should  be  collected  in  a  re- 
ceiver containing  di.stil!ed  water. 

Nitric  acid  assisted  by  sulphuric  acid  is  sometimes  used  to 
destroy  the  organic  matter  and  oxidize  the  arsenic  into  arsenic 
acid.  In  such  a  case  the  arsenic  acid  can  be  readily  extracted  by 
boiling  water,  and  the  solution  filtered  and  evaporated  to  dr\'ncss. 
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Marsh's  test  can  be  applied  to  the  solution,  and  metaUic  arsenic 
will  appear  as  a  mirror  on  the  tube  or  on  cold  porcelain. 

In  order  to  istimatc  the  arsenic,  the  total  quantity  of  fluid 
obtained  as  above  from  any  on^an.  such  as  the  liver,  should  be 
divided  into  equal  parts  and  one  or  more  of  these  parts  used  to 
get  a  deposit  of  metallic  arsenic  in  the  heated  tube  b}'the  Marsh- 
Berzelius  method.  The  section  of  coated  tube  is  cut  off  and 
weighed,  and  then  washed  free  from  arsenic  with  nitric  acid  or 
solution  of  sodium  hypochlorite  and  weighed  again.  The  differ- 
ence represents  the  amount  of  arsenic  in  the  portion  of  the 
material  used.  The  brown  deposits,  which  are  more  or  less 
transparent,  consist  of  the  suboxid,  As_,0,  and  hydrid,  AsH, 
hence  these  quantitative  results  can  never  be  absolutely  accurate. 
Another  method  of  estimating  is  by  converting;;  the  arsenic  into 
sulphid.  A  measured  fraction  of  the  dissolved  materials  acidified 
with  hydrochloric  acid  is  treated  with  a  stream  of  pure  washed 
hydrogen  sulphid  gas.  The  yellow  precipitate  is  collected  on  a 
filter,  thorouj^hly  washed,  and  then  dissolved  in  ammonium  hy- 
droxide By  evaporating  the  solution  thus  obtained  on  a  water- 
bath,  the  ammonia  is  removed  and  the  dried  suiphid,  after  treat- 
ment with  carbon  disulphid  to  dissolve  out  any  free  sulphur  that 
may  be  present,  is  weighed,  and  the  calculation  made  on  the  basis 
that  100  parts  of  the  sulphid  contain  60.98  of  elementary 
arsenic.  As  arsenic  aciti  and  the  arsenates  are  precipitated  very 
slowly  by  hydrogen  sulphid,  they  w^ill  require  other  treatment 
(see  p.  270). 

The  reaction  between  silver  nitrate  and  arsenureted  hydrogen 
is  the  basis  of  another  method  for  stating  the  amount  of  arsenic. 
Having  started  the  process  of  hydrogen  formation  in  the  Marsh 
apparatus,  a  gas  burner  should  be  applied  to  the  delivery-tube  to 
test  the  materials.  If  no  stain  appear  on  the  glass  tube  after 
heating  ten  minutes, the  apparatus  maybe  considered  arsenic-free. 
The  end  of  the  tube  should  be  extended  and  bent  down  at  a  right 
angle  so  as  to  dip  into  a  weak  solution  of  silver  nitrate.  The 
suspected  material  is  now  poured  into  the  flask,  and  the  gas  al- 
lowed to  pass  through  the  silver  nitrate  solution.  The  end  of  the 
process  will  be  known  by  dipping  the  tube  into  a  fresh  sample  of 
silver  nitrate  ;  it  should  not  darken  it.  In  this  process  the  nitrate 
is  decomposed,  the  free  silver  deposited  as  a  black  precipitate,  and 
the  arsenic  trioxid  will  be  left  in  solution.  Any  e.xcess  of  silver 
nitrate  can  be  removed  by  hydrochloric  acid  and  filtration  ;  then 
the  arsenic  in  a  fractional  portion  maybe  precipitated  by  hydrogen 
sulphid  and  the  precipitate  dried,  washed  with  carbon  disulphid, 
again  dried,  and  weighed.  When  the  arsenic  trio.vid  is  present  in 
small  quantity,  the  hydrogen  sulphid  will  not  make  a  precipitate 
at  once,  but  cause  a  j^ellow  color,  deep  in  proportion  to  the  arsenic 
present.     A  fractional  portion  of  the  tested  silver  solution  freed 
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from  silver  may  be  put  in  a  Nessler  cylindric  glass,  and  a  known 
quantity  of  saturated  hydrogen  sulpliid  solution  added.  In 
another  cylinder  the  same  quantity  of  hydrogen  sulphid  solution 
should  be  put,  and  a  weak  hydrochloric-acid  solution  of  arsenic 
trioxid  of  known  strcn|^th  added  to  it  from  a  buret  until  the  same 
color  is  produced.  The  amount  can  then  be  calculated  from  the 
reading  of  the  buret. 

When  the  amount  of  organic  matter  present  is  small,  as  in  the 
urim\  the  test  for  arsenic  cao  bt  got  at  by  a  more  direct  method. 
Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  containing  ^  its  volume  of  nitric  acid 
is  added  to  the  urine,  which  has  been  evaporated  to  dr>'ness.  and 
the  residue  heated  until  den.se  white  fumes  are  given  off.  The 
charred  materials  are  extracted  with  boiling  water,  the  solution 
concentrated,  and  introduced  at  once  into  the  Marsh  apparatus. 

Detection  in  Wall-paper. — When  there  is  reason  to  think  that 
the  amount  of  arsenic  is  considerable,  resort  may  be  had  to 
Rcinsch's  test.  Five  square  inches  of  the  paper  cut  finely  are 
put  in  a  dish  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  heated  on  a 
water-bath  for  fifteen  minutes.  The  solution  is  then  decanted 
into  a  test-tube,  a  piece  of  polished  copper-foil  adtled,  and  then 
boiled  for  ten  minutes.  The  ansenic  coating  on  the  copper  can 
be  verified  by  the  confirmatory'  tests  given  on  p.  260. 

W^hen  the  amount  present  is  so  small  as  to  give  a  doubtful 
result  to  Reinsch's  test,  it  ma)'  still  be  revealed  by  the  Marsh- 
BerzeUus  method.  The  arsenic  is  dissolved  from  the  paixrr  as 
stated  above,  and  the  acid  solution  poured  into  the  Marsh  appa- 
ratus (Fig.  63).  The  blackness  of  the  arsenic  mirror  formed  in 
the  glass  tube  when  compared  with  a  series  of  standard  arsenic 
mirrors  will  give  an  approximation  to  the  quantit)^ 

Distribution  of  Absorbed  Arsenic. ^ — Besides  that  which  ma\'  be 
found  in  the  ctintcnts  of  the  st<>mach  and  intestines,  a  variable 
proportion  of  arsenic  is  absorbed,  and  by  the  blood  and  other 
fluids  is  distributed  to  different  organs  and  tissues.  This  latter 
part  has  certainly  had  a  poisonous  effect,  whatever  may  be  said 
of  that  found  unabsorbcd.  Even  when  none  has  been  found  in 
the  contents  or  even  in  the  structure  of  the  .stomach  and  the 
intestines,  the  liver,  ktdne\'s,  spleen,  and  heart  have  rendered  up 
their  store  to  the  analyst.  The  muscular  and  bonj-  tissues  and 
the  brain  arc  also  places  for  the  deposit  of  absorbed  arsenic. 

It  not  infrequentl)'  happens  that  the  arsenic  is  taken  in  a  ver)' 
soluble  form,  and.  the  patient  sur\'iving  for  two  weeks  or  even 
less,  no  poison  can  be  detected  in  the  \iscera  usually  examined. 
This  is  due  to  the  activity  of  the  circulation  in  the  soft  tissues 
and  the  readiness  with  which  the  poison  is  eliminated.  Under 
such  circumstances  several  ob.servcrs  have  discovered  the  poi.son 
still  present  in  the  cancellated  .structure  of  the  bones  and  in  the 
nails  and  hair.     Arsenic  has  been  detected  in  the  urine  ninety- 
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three  days  after  a  single  large  dose  had  been  administered,  causing 
acute  symptoms  and  having  a  sequel  of  paralysis. 

Failure  to  Ditirt. — Instances  are  known  of  undoubted  poison- 
ing in  which  no  trace  of  the  arsenic  has  been  found  in  the  parts 
usually  examined.  The  chminating  organs  had  time  before  death 
to  expel  the  unnatural  substance. 

Normal  Arsenic. — Gautier  found  arsenic  in  the  tissues  of 
the  thyroid  and  thymus  glands,  the  skin,  and  the  brain,  chiefly  in 
the  form  of  nuclein  ioiJid.  Later  he  reported  it  constantly  present 
in  the  fresh  thyroid  of  man.  A  trace  was  found  in  the  hair  of  a 
man  and  also  of  a  woman,  neither  of  whom  had  ever  taken 
arsenic.  Some  was  detected  in  the  thymus  of  a  lamb.  Traces 
were  discovered  in  the  mammse  of  a  cow  and  in  two  quarts  of 
her  milk.  Fresh  bone  furnished  a  trace.  The  brains  of  two 
stillborn  children  showed  its  presence,  but  «t  w^as  absent  in  a 
third.  He  failed  to  find  arsenic  in  the  presumably  healthy  tissue 
of  liver,  kidney,  spleen,  muscles,  testicles,  pituitary  gland,  mucous 
membrane,  cellular  tissue,  lymphatics,  salivary  glands,  suprarenal 
capsules,  bone-marrow,  uterus,  ovaries,  blood,  urine,  and  feces. 
Upon  examining  various  foods  he  found  it  absent  from  bread, 
fish,  eggs,  and  meats,  excepting  the  tissues  named  above — viz., 
milk,  thj^mus.  thyroid,  skin,  and  brain.  It  was  present  in  the 
following  vegetables  :  cereals,  turnips,  cabbages,  and  potatoes. 
In  case  arsenic  should  be  found  in  the  tissues  named  above  as 
normally  free  from  it,  the  inference  would  be  that  arsenic  had 
been  taken  as  a  medicine  or  criminally. 

Measurable  quantities  of  arsenic  have  been  found  in  i  gm.  of 
the  hair  of  several  persons  having  arsenic  neuritis,  and  a  tnace 
has  been  detected  in  the  same  amount  of  hair  from  healthy  sub- 
jects. 

Hodlmoser  reaches  a  conclusion  opposed  to  that  of  Gautier. 
His  research  showed  that  arsenic  is  not  a  normal  constituent  of 
the  human  body.  He  did  not  find  a  trace  of  arsenic  in  the  liver 
and  pancreas  in  iS  cases  examined  by  Gautier's  method,  nor  in 
1 5  other  cases  in  which  the  same  viscera  were  examined  by  another 
process  esteemed  more  delicate.  In  repeating  the  experiments 
of  Gautier  referred  to  on  different  tissues,  he  always  obtained 
negative  results. 

Arsenic  Pentoxid  ( ASjO^)  [Arsenic  Acid).— This  commonly 
occurs  in  white,  \'itreous,  deliquescent  masses,  but  may  be  ob- 
tained as  rhombic  cr\'stals.  The  pentoxid  deliquesces  in  the  air 
and  changes  to  the  true  arsenic  acid,  As^O^  •  3ILO  —  2H;,AsO,. 
This  is  a  colorless,  acid,  syrupy  liquid  with  a  metallic  taste. 
Like  arsenic  trio.xid,  it  is  an  irritant  poison.  The  free  acid  is  not 
used  in  medicine,  but  some  of  its  salts  are.  It  is  much  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  dyes,  altfunigh  recently  other  oxidizers  have 
supplanted  it  to  a  considerable  degree.     It  responds  to  the  same 
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tests  as  arsenic  trioxid,  but  has  a  peculiar  reaction  with  silver 
nitrate,  forming  a  brick-red  precipitate  (No.  4.  Plate  2).  It  will 
reispond  to  Marsh's  test,  but  it  is  precipitated  ver\-  siowl)-  by 
hydrogen  sulphid.  If  there  be  reason  to  think  that  either  arsenic 
add  or  any  arsenate  is  present  in  tlie  tested  fluid,  it  should  be 
reduced  to  arsenous  acid  by  a  current  of  sulphur  dioxid  and  the 
latter  removed  by  passing  carbon  dioxid  before  the  hydrogen  sul- 
phid is  added  to  it.  A  solution  of  sodium  arsenate,  4  lb.  to  i 
gal.,  is  commonly  injected  by  undertakers  through  the  nostrils 
into  the  stomach  and  into  the  thoracic  cavit\'  in  order  to  arrest 
decay  in  warm  weather.  Sometimes  clottis  are  wet  with  it  and 
wrapped  about  the  ct>r{>se  to  accomplish  the  same  end. 

Presence  of  Arsenic  in  Various  Substances.— Medicinal 
Preparations, — The  Acidum  arscnrisum  of  the  U.  S.  P.  (white 
arsenic,  As.(  )^)  is  present  to  the  amount  of  i  per  cent,  in  each  of 
the  following  [preparations:  Lujuor  acidi  arscnosi  in  5  percent, 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid;  Liijuor  potassii  arsiuitis  (Fowler's  solu- 
tion); Liquor  sodii  msifiitis  {\\2ir\Qs  so\ut\or\).  Donovan's  solu- 
tion, or  Liquor  arscitii  it  hydrargyri  iodidi,  contains  1  percent, 
each  of  arsenous  iodid,  Asl^,  and  mercuric  iodid,  Hgl;^,  while 
Pearson's,  or  Liquor  sodii  arsenatis^  contains  I  per  cent,  of  so- 
(jium  arsenate,  Na,HSO^,  7H/3.  Carodyi  {A?,[CH^\,)  {dittnthyl' 
arsinc)  is  a  volatile  colorless  liquid  with  garlic  odor  and  poison- 
ous. Cticodyiic  acid  is  a  white  crystalline  substance,  soluble, 
odorless,  and  comparatively  non-poisonous,  though  it  contains 
54  per  cent,  of  elementar\'  arsenic.  In  overdoses  it  causes  the 
same  symptoms  as  arsenous  acid.  SodiutN  cdcodyiatc,  or  sodium 
dimt'thyiarsinatt\  As(CM.j)j02Na,  while  generally  well  borne  in 
large  doses  (of  l  to  3  gr),  may  undergo  changes  when  given  by 
the  stomach  or  the  rectum  and  have  toxic  effects.  It  contains 
arsenic  in  an  organic  form  and  ve?;}'  high  proportion.  An  arsenic 
paste  has  been  applied  to  tunnirs  b>'  cancer  quacks  so  unskilfully 
as  to  produce  systemic  poisi»ning  by  absurj)tion.  The  manu- 
facturers of  gelatin-coated  and  sugar-coated  piJIs  sell  large  quan- 
tities of  tonic  pills  containing  arsenic  as  a  constituent.  It  is  often 
a  contaminant  of  commercial  glycerin  and  of  subnitrate  of  bis- 
muth. In  I  out  of  8  samples  of  bismuth  subnitrate  examined, 
arsenic  was  found  ;  it  was  present  to  the  amount  of  0.33  per  cent 
of  the  element.  In  this  prejiaration  it  probably  exists  as  bismuth 
arsenate,  a  fV>rm  not  readiK'  absorbed  because  of  its  insolubility. 

In  Preservatives  and  Cleaners. —  In  order  to  keep  wheat  for 
planting  it  has  been  treateii  with  an  arsenic  solution  which  does 
not  alter  its  appearance  or  taste.  Samples  so  treated  have  caused 
accidental  poisoning.  A  mixture  of  white  arsenic,  tar,  and  soft 
soap  is  sometimes  used  as  a  "  sheep  dip  "  to  destroy  the  parasites 
in  wool.  The  sheep-washers  have  experienced  poisonous  elTects 
from  handling  it  and  from  drinking  water  from  a  vessel  that  once 
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contained  it.  Taxidermists  make  use  of  an  arsenic  soap  and  an 
arsenic  powder  to  preserve  skins.  The  workmen  have  suffered, 
and  it  is  stated  that  poisonous  symptoms  can  be  traced  to  the 
arsenic  emanating  from  stuffed  specimens  kept  in  sleeping-rooms. 
Wholesale  poisoning  lias  follou'ed  the  introduction,  into  a  boiler, 
of  a  "  cleaner  "  made  from  arsenic  and  sodium  bicarbonate.  A 
similar  solution  lias  been  used  as  a  "soft  injection  '*  or  preser\ative 
of  budies  for  (.lissection.  Dissectors  handling'  the  bodies  arc  likely 
to  have  a  local  irritation  about  the  finger-nails. 

In  Anilin  Dyes. — Arsenic  acid  or  arsenic  pentoxid  is  frequently 
used  as  an  oxidizer  by  the  color-men  in  the  preparation  of  anilin 
red  and  other  jMgments.  It  is  not  a  necessary  ingredient  of  the 
pigment,  and  at  this  time  is  not  so  often  found  in  it  as  formerly. 
The  expense  of  washing  out  this  residuimi  still  sometimes  de- 
ters the  manufacturers,  and  the  dye  ma)'  come  into  the  market 
with  enough  arsenic  in  it  to  give  irritant  properties  to  stock- 
ings, gloves,  and  cretonne  bed-trimmings  reddened  with  it.  This 
impure  anilin  red  has  been  used  to  color  strawberr)' and  raspberry 
syrups. 

In  the  Air. —  In  the  chemical  laboratories  8  deaths  have  occurred 
from  the  accidental  inhalation  of  the  vapor  of  arsenureted  hydrogen 
escaped  from  the  Marsh  apparatus.  It  has  destro\'cd  life  in  quan- 
tities so  small  as  not  to  impart  a  garlicky  odor  to  the  air.  Traces 
of  this  poison  have  been  found  in  common  illuminating  gas,  Hy 
some  writers  this  is  the  form  supposed  to  be  taken  by  the  arsenic 
emanations  of  wall-paper,  though  other  authorities  suppose  the 
emanation  to  be  an  organic  compound,  such  as  cacodyl  oxid.  In 
the  extraction  of  silver  from  certain  ores,  the  cleaning  of  iron  for 
tinning  and  of  brass  for  bronzing,  acids  are  used  which  liberate 
hyilrogen.  This  nascent  hydrogen  unites  with  arsenic  impurities 
in  the  metal,  if  an\'  be  present,  and  thus  poisons  the  air  breathed 
by  the  workmen. 

In  Beer. — The  glucose  used  in  brewing  sometimes  contains 
arsenic.  It  is  left  in  the  glucose  by  the  sulphuric  acid  employed 
in  the  conversion  from  starch,  when  the  acid  is  obtained  from 
arsenic  iron  pyrites.  Extensive  poisoning  occurred  in  the  Mid- 
land counties  of  England  attributed  to  arsenic  in  beer,  and  ex- 
tended through  six  months.  The  most  frequent  characteristic 
symptoms  were  catarrh,  puffiness  of  the  eyelids,  irregular  pigmen- 
tation of  the  skin,  herpes  and  other  eruptions,  local  numbness, 
tingling,  and  pain,  with  final  paralysis.  Arsenic  was  detected 
in  the  urine  and  in  the  hair.  The  amount  of  arsenic  found  in 
different  samples  of  beer  varied  from  ric  '<^  fV  ^^  ^  grain  to  the 
gallon. 

In  the  Household. — Man)-  cases  of  poisoning,  accidental  or 
otherwise,  have  been  traced  to  things  in  common  domestic  use. 
**  Fly-papers  "  for  killing  flies  are  sheets  of  paper  saturated  with 
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sweet  solutions  or  pastes  of  arsenic.  Single  sheets  have  been 
examined  which  contained  ten  grains  of  arsenic  trioxid  available 
{i^x  the  poisoner.  "  Fly-powders  "  have  been  made  by  pulverizing 
the  mineral  arsenid  of  cobalt.  "  Buffalo  Carpet- moth  Annihilator," 
intended  to  be  dusted  over  the  carpet,  is  a  powder  containing 
arsenic.  White  arsenic  is  often  mixed  with  a  dough  of  flour  or 
cornmeal  and  distributed  in  cellars  and  pantries  to  kill  mice. 
The  most  extensively  used  domestic  vermiri- killer  is  "  Rough  on 
Rats,"  a  mixture  of  white  arsenic  \vith  cliarcoal.  It  is  a  gray 
powder  put  up  in  packages  and  procurable  in  every  drug-store 
without  restraint  or  legal  registration.  In  this  count r>'  a  large 
number  of  suicides  and  some  homicides  have  been  caused  by  tliis 
agent.  Among  the  means  for  wilful  death  it  appears  to  be  our 
national  favorite.  It  is  cheap,  knowledge  of  its  deadly  properties 
is  common,  and  there  is  every  facility  for  purchasing  it  under  the 
excuse  of  killing  vermin.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  our  State 
and  .Municipal  legislation  relative  to  the  .sale  of  arsenic  commodi- 
ties should  be  shaped  after  the  pattern  of  other  civilized  countries. 
Some  provision  should  be  made  in  the  laws  of  everj'  State  which 
would  retiuirc  apothecaries  to  keep  an  arsenic  book  for  recording 
sales  of  this  poison,  and  which  would  forbid  tlie  sale  of  arsenic 
in  any  shape  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  vermin  or  for  the 
embalming  of  dead  bodies. 

To  overcome  the  g>'psy  moth  the  white  precipitate  of  lead 
arsenate,  Pb32AsO„  is  appHed  to  the  foliage  of  plants.  '*  Arsenic 
balls "  are  given  by  grooms  to  improve  the  coats  of  honses. 
Some  kinds  of  white  enamel-ware  and  some  glass  contain  arsenic. 
It  has  been  found  in  the  silk  lining  of  coat  sleeves,  the  glazed 
leather  lining  of  hats,  the  brown  paper  lining  of  carjjets.  and  the 
black  cambric  lining  of  furniture.  It  is  sometimes  present  on  the 
glazed  paper  and  cardboard  used  for  boxes,  playing-cards,  note- 
paper,  and  fancy  wrappers  for  candy  lozenges.  At  one  time 
arsenic  pigments  were  extensively  used  for  coloring  wall-hangings, 
lambrequins,  cretonnes,  chintzes,  tarlatans,  and  artificial  tlowers 
and  leaves.  It  has  been  alleged  that  numerous  cases  of  slow 
poisoning  have  been  traced  to  the  arsenic  from  these  sources  i^er- 
vading  the  atmosphere  of  dwellings.  In  making  a  diagnosis 
reliance  has  been  placed  upon  the  discovery  of  traces  of  arsenic 
in  the  urine  of  patients.  It  has  been  found  there  with  surprising 
frequency. 

Traces  of  arsenic,  copper,  and  mercury  have  been  detected  in 
the  urine  of  numerous  healthy  individuals  examined.  These  sub- 
stances arc  not  totally  eliminated  by  the  organism,  and  in  time 
the  accumulated  amounts  from  domestic  sources  might  have  an 
important  bearing  in  certain  medicolegal  cases. 

A  volatile  arsenic  compound,  probably  an  organic  derivative 
of  arsenic  pentoxid,  is  produced  by  certain  common  moulds  grow- 
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ing  in  contact  with  arsenicated  substances  such  as  might  be  used 
in  wall-papers. 

In  the  present  state  of  knowledge  no  wall-paper  containing  as 
much  as  o.i  gr.  of  arsenic  in  a  square  >ard  can  be  considered 
as  harmless. 

In  Common  Pigments. — Both  accidental  and  intentional  poison- 
ing occur  from  the  use  of  the  pigments  described  below  : 

Sf/it't'/i''s  grccH  (copper  arsenile.  CuHAsOj  contains  52.8  per 
cent,  of  arsenous  acid.  A  bright-green  paint  is  made  by  mixing 
this  with  the  basis  of  oil-paints  and  of  water-coh trs.  Althougji 
the  public  is  warned  as  to  the  deadl\'  character  of  this  pigment, 
it  is  still  much  used  for  giving  color  to  wax  tapers,  to}'s,  book- 
covers,  artificial  flowers,  oilcloth,  calicoes,  cretonnes,  and  tar- 
latan. An  equivalent  green  color  and  one  much  le.ss  injurious 
can  be  made  by  mi.xing  Prussian  blue  and  chrome  yellow. 

Paris  grirn  (copper  aceto-arscnite,  Schucinlurth-green)  is  a 
color  made  by  mixing  the  acetate  of  copper  with  the  arscnite. 
It  contains  over  50  per  cent,  of  arsenic.  There  is  an  enormous 
consumption  of  this  compound  as  an  application  to  the  potato 
plant  to  rid  it  of  the  Colorado  beetle.  U.sed  on  the  tops,  this  does 
not  affect  the  edible  tuber  under  ground.  The  same  practice 
upon  the  tobacci3-p1ant  is  far  from  innocent,  as  the  leaves  here  are 
the  parts  to  be  used.  It  is  often  taken  by  sucidcs,  but  its  color 
usually  prevents  its  criminal  use,  though  occasionalK'  accidental 
death  lias  been  caused  b)'  it. 

Arsenic  /risff//>//i(/  {As^S^)  {orf>imcut,  A7//^'jr)r//(>7cO.  containing 
61  per  cent,  of  arsenic,  is  a  yellow  powder  precipitated  from  acid 
solutions  of  arsenic  by  hydrogen  suiphid.  By  mistake,  it  has 
sometimes  been  substituted  for  the  harmless  vegetable  pigment, 
turmeric.  The  acticm  is  similar  to  that  of  white  arsenic.  Arsenic 
trisulphid  is  insiiluble  in  water  and  acids,  but  soluble  in  the  alkalis 
and  their  carbonates,  and  in  soluble  sulphids  and  hydrosulphids. 
When  precipitated  with  other  metals,  from  acid  solution  by  hy- 
drogen suiphid,  it  can  be  separated  from  all  other  sulphids  by 
means  of  its  solubility  in  ammonium  carbonate. 

When  a  dilute  solution  of  arsenous  acid  is  treated  with  hydro- 
gen suiphid.  the  solution  turns  yellow  without  precipitation.  Its 
effects  on  transmitted  light  sliow  that  the  arsenic  trisulphid  is  not 
in  solution,  but  is  suspended  in  particles  too  small  to  be  stopped 
by  filter-pajDer  or  to  be  seen  with  a  microscope.  If  small  quanti- 
ties of  solutions  of  electmlytes  such  as  acids  and  ordinar>'  neutral 
salts  are  added,  tlic  suiphid  separates  in  visible  flakes.  These 
properties  are  characteristic  of  the  class  of  colloidal  solutions. 
Upon  them  the  coagulative  powers  of  different  solutions  of 
electrolytes  \'ary  according  to  the  valency  of  one  of  the  ions  and 
the  equivalent  conductixities  for  electricity.  It  seems  probable 
that  coagulation  depends  on  the  action  of  the  electric  charges 
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received  by  the  drifting  ions  of  the  elect rol>'tes.  The  colloid  par- 
ticles appear  to  exist  in  solution  only  when  charged  electrically. 
Collision  with  the  mobile  ions  of  the  electrolyte  neutraUzc  them, 
they  form  larger  aggregates,  and  precipitation  follows. 

ArSi'uii  dtsulphid,  As.jS,,  nalgar,  occurs  in  ruby-red  crystals 
containing  70  per  cent,  of  arsenic.  It  can  be  made  by  fusing  sul- 
phur and  arsenic  together.  It  dissolves  in  alkalis  and  their  car- 
bonates. 

Arsenic  in  the  SoU. — Some  soils  naturally  contain  arsenic  in  an 
insoluble  iron  compound.  This  compound  is  incapable  of  yielding 
arsenic  to  a  corpse  buried  in  it.  It  has  been  stated  above  that 
arsenic  is  frequently  present  in  commercial  sulphuric  acid.  This 
acid  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  superphosphate  and  other  arti- 
ficial manures,  which  contribute  it  to  the  soii.  From  the  soil  it 
may  be  taken  by  our  food-plants,  such  as  potatoes  and  turnips. 
In  cities  it  is  the  general  custom  for  undertakers  to  embalm 
corpses  by  pumping  a  solution  of  sodium  arsenate  through  the 
nostrils  into  the  stomach,  trusting  to  the  high  difi'usibility  k^^  that 
salt  to  carry  it  throughout  the  body.  Experiments  show  that  in 
twelve  days  the  arsenic  ma}'  permeate  the  entire  body,  reaching 
the  brain.  It  is  possible  that  this  .same  compound  would  event- 
ually ix-rvade  the  suil  of  the  cemeter>'  contiguous  to  a  buried 
corpse. 

ANTIMONY  (SliWum). 
Symbol,  Sb.     Atomic  weight,  1 22. 

Antimony  is  a  brilliant  gray- white  solid  with  a  cr>'stalline, 
metallic  fracture,  tasteless  and  odorless.  When  heated  it  \olatil- 
i7x-s  :  at  a  higher  temperature  it  burns  to  w  hite  fimics  of  antimony 
trioxid,  Sb/\.  It  is  used  as  an  alloy  in  ty|)e  metal,  Brittania 
metal,  bra.ss,  and  bell  metal.  Though  the  metal  may  not  be 
poisonous,  its  salts  are. 

While  poisoning  from  antimony  was  quite  common  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  in  our  times  it  is  comparatively  rare.  Cases  have  been 
reported  from  inhalation,  probably  of  the  trioxid.  in  certain  indus- 
tries. Lozenges  containing  the  same  preparation  were  the  cause 
of  poisoning  in  another  case.  In  nioiiern  toxicology  but  two 
forms  figure  to  any  extent,  the  trichiorid  and  tartar  emetic. 

Sulphurated  antimony  [Kennes  niinerai),  a  mixture  of 
SbjS,  and  SbjO-,,  is  employed  in  vulcanizing  rubber.  The  India- 
rubber  connections  of  the  Marsh  apparatus  might  thus  contribute 
a  trace  of  antimony  unless  care  be  taken  to  avoid  the  use  of  fit- 
tings made  with  this  preparation.  It  is  a  constituent  of  the  med- 
ical preparation,  PilttUe  antimotm  coutpositiE^  or  Plunimcrs  pi/f. 

Antimony  trioxid,  SbjO,,  occurs  as  a  white  powder  of 
basic  properties,  although,  because  it  corresponds  to  AsjO^,,  it  is 
sometimes  erroneou.sly  called  autivwuious  acid.     Dose  :   1  to  3  gr. 
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(0.06-0.2  gm.).  It  is  a  component  of  Pitlvis  aiitimonialis  (Javics* 
po7vdcr\,\\\\\c\\  contains  calcium  phosphate  with  antimony  trioxid. 

Antimony  terhydrid  (SbM.,)  {ivitimoniuritui  hydrogen)  is 
a  colorless,  odorless  j^as  coiTcsporidin<T  t<»  arsenic  terhydrid.  It 
is  jjiven  off  when  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid  react  in  the  presence  of 
an  antimony  salt.  It  differs  from  arsenic  terhydrid  in  having  no 
garlicky  odor  anti  in  betnj^  less  poisonous. 

Antimony  trichlorid  (SbCl^)  {butur  of  antimony)  occurs  as 
a  strong  solution  of  the  chlorid  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  is  em- 
ployed in  the  arts  as  a  brouzlng  liquid,  in  farrier)-,  and  in  medicine, 
rarel)-,  as  an  external  application. 

Tlie  records  of  8  cases  of  poisoning  show  that  in  the  4  fatal 
ones  the  dose  was  2  oz.,  while  2  that  recovered  took  1  oz.  each. 
A  woman  of  forty  years  died  in  less  than  two  hours;  in  her 
stomach  were  found  8  gr.  of  antimony  and  0.1  gr.  of  arsenic. 

Tartar  Emetic  (KSh(>C,H/)J  {TaKaratcd  Anttmotiy,  Stib- 
mtt'd  Tartar,  Ant'nuony  and  Potassinm  Tarfraft-). — This  is  a  white 
cr>'stalline  powder  with  an  acrid,  disagreeable,  metallic  taste.  It 
is  made  by  the  action  of  a  boiling  solution  of  cream  of  tartar 
upon  antimony  trioxid.  Dose:  -^  to  3  gr  (o.ooS-0.2  gm.)  It 
maybe  regarded  as  acid  tartrate  of  potassium,  KllCjHiOr,,  the 
hydrogen  of  which  is  replaced  by  the  radical  antimony!  SbO.  It 
has  been  dispensed  by  niisLike  for  cream  of  tartar  and  for  tartaric 
acid.  It  is  soluble  in  cold  water,  more  readil\-  in  hot  water,  but 
insoluble  in  alcchol.  Wine  is  used  as  a  vehicle  tn  I'innm  antimonii 
(0.4  per  cent,  tartar  emetic),  the  water  of  the  wine  acting  as  a  sol- 
vent, and  the  alcohol  checking  the  formation  of  the  moulds,  to 
which  a  simple  aqueous  solution  is  liable.  It  is  present  in  Syrn/*us 
siiiiiC  compositus  ("  Hive  Syrup  "),  do.se :  i  5  to  60  Ttl  (1-3  c.c),  and 
in  UngiuHtuui  autinumtii. 

Symptoma. — There  is  a  close  resemblance  between  the  symp- 
toms caused  by  antimony  and  those  produced  by  arsenic.  While 
it  occasionally  hap^Dcns  that  large  doses  (200  gr.  of  tartar  emetic) 
do  not  cause  vomiting,  as  a  rule,  nausea,  retching,  and  vomiting 
come  on  within  half  an  hour  and  continue  as  consjjjcuous  features 
of  the  clinical  |jicturc,  which  maybe  sketched  as  follows:  In  a 
few  seconds  there  is  an  acrid  and  metallic  taste,  followed  by  a  sense 
of  constriction  in  the  throat  ami  pain  in  the  stomach  ;  frequent  and 
profuse  vomiting,  sometimes  of  bloody  material ;  diarrhea  with 
water)'  discharges,  sometimes  involirntar)'.  sometimes  attended 
with  tenesmus ;  fainting  attacks  and  depression,  characterized  by 
a  feeble  and  frequent  pulse  and  profu.se  sweating  ;  .spasmodic  con- 
traction of  the  arms,  fingers,  and  leg.s.  In  very  grave  cases  the 
urine  may  be  wholly  suppressed,  the  temperature  subnormal,  the 
skin  cyanotic,  and  death  be  ushered  in  by  delirium,  convulsions, 
and  coma.  There  are  exceptional  cases  in  which  no  vomiting 
occurs  for  an  hour,  and  others  in  which  drowsiness  and  power- 
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Icssness  come  on  early,  are  succeeded  by  tetanic  spasms,  the  other 
symptoms  also  being  present^  and  later  persistent  enteritis  with 
loss  of  the  hair  on  recovery.  In  i  case  coma  was  the  prominent 
symptom.  wJth  death  on  the  sixth  day. 

\Vhen  ancioiony  chlorid  has  been  taken,  to  the  symptoms  of 
antimony  poisontnLj  arc  added  those  of  the  strongly  acid  liquid, 
which  causes  corrosion  of  the  stomach. 

Chronic  Poisoning. — In  most  cases  of  homicidal  poisoning  from 
antimuny,  tartar  emetic  has  been  given  in  divided  tioses  to  invalids. 
The  effects  of  the  poison  are  thus  mistaken  for  symptoms  of  some 
low  fever  or  chronic  disease,  antl  the  crime  may  go  undetected. 
7  he  patient  is  seen  to  suffer  from  "  sickness/'  loathing  for  food, 
which,  if  taken,  is  not  retained,  diarrhea,  muscular  cramps,  phys- 
ical and  nervous  prnstrati*tn.  weak  pulse,  and  cold  sweats. 

Fatal  Dose  of  Tartar  Emetic. — The  smallest  dose  that  has 
proved  fatal  to  a  child  is  |  gr.  (48.5  mg.).  A  healthy  woman 
aged  twenty-five  years  took  the  maximum  medicinal  dose,  1^  gr. 
(97.2  mg.},  without  effect,  but  a  similar  dt^se  twenly-four  hours 
later  excited  viulcnt  jiwrging  and  vomiting,  with  death  in  thirty- 
six  hours.  Such  cases  can  not  be  considered  as  fixing  the  danger 
limit.  Ten  grains  at  one  time  would  be  a  dangerous  dose,  but 
the  same  amount  in  broken  doses  would  be  still  more  so. 

Recovery  has  followed  a  dose  of  170  gr.  As  a  rule,  prompt 
emesis  follows  the  admini.stration  of  a  large  dose,  and  the  effects 
are  mainly  local  and  not  serious.  If  the  poison  be  retained  and 
absorbed,  the  vomiting  center  is  indirectly  involved.  antS  purging, 
with  extreme  depression,  becomes  the  prominent  symptom.  At 
one  time  it  was  considered  good  practice  in  acute  inflammatory 
diseases  to  give  doses  of  I  gr.  at  inter\'als  to  estabii.sh  **  tolerance." 
By  the  second  day  some  patients  would  tolerate  the  drug  without 
vomiting  and  purging,  and  "  heroic"  doses  of  5  gr,  each  could  be 
f^ven  without  inducing  these  effects.  As  much  as  60  gr.  daily 
have  been  given  in  this  wa)'  without  disturbance  of  the  stomach. 
The  effects  in  such  cases  are  mainly  those  of  depression  of  the 
heart  action  and  of  the  nervous  system. 

Fatal  Period. ^ — A  fatal  result  has  occurred  in  an  adult  in  seven 
hours.  In  an  exceptional  case  death  occurred  in  a  child  in  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  The  fatal  event  may  be  delayed  for  several 
da\s.  the  average  duration  of  life  being  twenty-four  hours. 

Treatment. — As  a  rule,  the  free  vomiting  induced  by  the  tartar 
<:metic  is  sufficient  to  evacuate  the  stomach.  In  the  rare  cases 
•where  it  does  not  occur  other  emetics  should  be  given,  such  as 
sulphate  of  zinc  or  mustard  and  water;  or  the  stomach  may  be 
washed  out  wtth  a  mixture  of  Iiot  water  with  the  antidote,  tannic 
acid  ;  or  a  decoction  of  green  tea  or  of  some  \'egetable  astringent 
— all  these  forming  the  insoluble  tannatc  of  antimony.  When 
the  stomach  has  been  emptied,  morphin  should  be  given  h)-po- 
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dermically  to  relieve  pain,  and  the  irritable  stomach  and  bowels 
treated  with  suitable  remedies.  The  depression  of  the  heart  must 
be  counteracted  with  stimulants,  aided  by  dry  heat  or  mustard  to 
the  epigastrium  and  the  extremities. 

If  antimony  chlorid  has  been  taken,  the  corrosive  action  on  the 
stomach  Wfuild  cause  a  contlition  which  would  be  aggravated  by 
the  mechanical  irritation  of  the  stomach-tube. 

Postmortem  Appearances. — In  1  case  of  acute  tartar-emetic  poi.s- 
oning  the  autopsy  revealed  nothing,  although  the  poison  was 
found  in  the  viscera,  urine,  blood,  and  intestinal  contents.  Such 
a  result  is  quite  exceptional,  most  cases  showing  redness,  swell- 
ing, ecchymotic  patches,  .ind  perhaps  ulceration  in  the  gastro-in- 
testinal  mucous  membrane.  Sometimes  the  changes  in  the  guHct 
and  pharyn.\  are  profound,  as  in  a  case  in  which  there  was  de- 
structive ulceration  of  the  membrane  of  the  epiglottis  and  of  the 
adjacent  parts,  exposing  the  muscular  fibers  of  the  pharyn.x.  In 
a  case  of  poisoning  from  the  corrosive  antimony  chlorid,  after 
vomiting  without  blood  the  patient  went  into  collapse  and  died  in 
two  hours.  The  gastric  membrane  was  almost  black  from  con- 
gestion. 

In  cases  of  chronic  poi.soning  it  is  usual  to  find  inflammation 
of  the  kidneys  and  liver. 

When  heated  in  a  test-tube  tartar  emetic  chars,  and  later  gives 
an  amorphous  sublimate  of  SbjO^. 

Tests. — Hydrogen  Sulphid, — A  stream  of  this  gas  will  precipi- 
tate orange-red  antimony  trisulphid.  SbjS^,  when  passed  through 
any  antimonial  aqueous  solution  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid 
(No.  5,  Plate  2).  This  orange  precipitate  is  insoluble  in  ammo- 
nium hydro.xid,  but ,  dis.solves  in  the  fixed  alkalis,  in  ammonium 
sulphid,  and  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  especially  when  heated. 
A  vcr>'  characteristic  reaction  is  obtained  wlien  this  hydrochloric 
acid  solution  (after  boiling  to  expel  all  trace  of  hydrogen  sulphid) 
is  diluted  with  excess  of  water.  :\  white  precipitate  of  antimony 
oxychlorid  falls,  which  is  soluble  in  tartaric  acid. 

Fallncii's. — While  this  test  is  quite  certain  in  simple  solution, 
it  may  give  a  doubtful  result  in  the  presence  of  colored  organic 
materials.  These  should  be  entirely  destroyed  to  give  a  satisfac- 
tory verdict. 

Ddicniy. — A  definite  reaction  can  be  obtained  with  i  :  10,000 
of  a  grain  of  antimony  trioxid  in  5  gr.  of  solution, 

Beinsch'B  Test. — The  method  of  performing  this  test  has  been 
described  in  another  place  (p.  259).  If  any  precipitate  form 
when  the  suspected  solution  is  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
more  acid  must  be  added  until  the  oxychiorid  is  redissolved.  On 
boiling  in  it  a  strip  of  bright,  pure  co]:)per-foiI  a  film  of  metallic 
antimony  will  appear.     If  the  amount  be  small,  tlie  film  is  violet. 
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A  larger  quantity  will  give  a  surface  like  tarnished  zinc,  and  if 
abundant  a  black  amorphous  layer. 

Nt/Ztirii's. — .Arsenic,  niercurj'.  and  some  other  metals  make 
similar  deposits.  To  distinguish  the  nature  of  the  metallic  films 
the  copper  strip  must  be  washed  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether, 
dried,  coiled,  and  heated  in  a  glass  tube  open  at  both  ends.  Under 
this  treatment  antimony  yields  a  white  sublimate  of  antimony  tri- 
oxid,  which  is  usually  amorphous,  although  sometimes  shov\ing 
cr>'sta]s  ;  arsenic  gives  a  sublimate  of  octahedral  crystals;  mer- 
cur>'^  a  subhmate  of  shining  metallic  globules;  and  other  metals, 
as  a  rule,  produce  no  subhmate.  The  antimony  trioxid  may  be 
dissolved  in  weak  tartaric  acid  and  an  orange-red  precipitate  be 
obtained  by  passing  hydrogen  sulphid  after  acidification  witli 
hydrochloric  acid.  Again,  the  film  of  antimony  on  copper  may 
be  identified  by  boiling  it  in  a  weak  solution  of  potassium  hydroxid, 
removing  the  strip  at  intervals  to  expose  it  to  the  air.  If  the 
solution  of  antimony  thus  made  is  acidified  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  it  will  yield  an  orange-red  precipitate  with  h>'drogen  sulphid. 

Delitacy. — A  distinct  violet-colored  deposit  on  the  copper  can 
be  obtained  from  i  gr.  of  a  solution  containing  ^^i^gnj  g^.  of  tartar 
emetic,  or  s^iVxrw  S^"-  ^^  antimony  trioxid. 

Marsh's  Test. — In  the  section  on  Arsenic  (p.  262)  details  are 
given  for  performing  this  test.  If  antimony  be  present  the  gas- 
eous terhydrid  will  be  formed,  which  has  not  the  onion-like  odor 
of  arsenic  terhydrid.  Its  flame  produces  a  black  spot  on  cold 
porcelain,  while  a  metallic  mirror  forms  in  the  delivery  tube  if 
that  be  heated  bv  Berzelius'  method.  These  may  be  mistaken 
for  the  .similar  deposits  made  by  arsenic.  When  treated  with 
sohition  of  chh^rinated  lime  or  chlorinated  soda,  the  antimony 
deposit  is  insoluble,  while  arsenic  dissolves.  Yellow  ammonium 
sulphid  dissolves  both,  but  on  evaporation  the  solution  of  anti- 
mony sulphid  leaves  an  orange-red  spot  soluble  in  strong  hydro- 
chloric acid,  but  insoluble  in  ammonia.  The  corresponding 
arsenic  sulphid  is  yellow,  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  but 
soluble  in  ammonia. 

If  the  gas,  instead  of  being  burned  or  decomposed  by  heat  as 
above,  be  passed  into  .solution  of  silver  nitrate,  there  is  a  black 
deposit  of  silver  antimonid,  AgjSb.  If  ansenic  be  also  present,  it 
remains  in  solution  and,  by  filtration,  we  can  separate  the  two. 
The  filtrate  can  be  tested  for  arsenic.  The  antimony  m  the  pre- 
cipitate may  be  separated  from  the  silver  by  dissolving  in  boiling, 
weak  hydrochloric  acid.  When  filtered  again  and  treated  with 
hydrogen  sulphid,  the  filtrate  gives  orange-red  antimony  sulphid. 

Delicacy. — With  a  small  apparatus  spots  on  porcelain  are 
obtained  from  50  gr,  of  a  fluid  containing  ij^^  gr.  of  antimony 
trioxid,  while  a  good  deposit  in  the  heated  tube  is  )'ielded  by  the 
same  amount  of  fluid  containing  ^^^  gr.  of  antimony  trioxid. 
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The  silver  nitrate  test  gives  a  still  more  delicate  reaction,  and  can 
be  obtained  with  only  a  few  drops  of  the  test  solution,  a  satisfactory 
deposit  of  silver  antimonjd  forming  when  there  is  present  only  ^^^^ 
gr,  of  tartar  emetic,  equal  to  yil^^\i]:^  gr.  of  antimony  trioxid. 

Zinc  Test. — The  suspected  liquid  is  put  into  a  [)htinuni  dish 
and  acidified  with  h\drochU>ric  acid.  On  immersing  a  slip  of 
pure  zinc,  the  antimony,  but  not  arsenic,  is  at  once  deposited  on 
the  platinum  as  a  black  stain,  which  can  be  removed  later  by 
nitric  acid  or  by  simple  lieat.  The  true  nature  of  tiiis  slain  is 
revealed  by  wetting  it  \sith  nitric  acid.  dr>'ing  at  a  gentle  heat, 
and  touching  with  a  tirop  of  dihite  ammonium  sulphiti,  when  an 
orange-red  color  will  be  produced,  due  to  the  formation  of  anti- 
mony trisulpliid. 

Delicacy. — This  test  is  very  delicate.  In  two  minutes  a  brown 
stain  will  apjxrar  when  the  solution  holds  but  Yii,Vjjff  gr.  of  anti- 
mony, a  definite  reaction  showing  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  when 
the  amount  is  only  j^\^^^. 

Tin  Test — If  an  antimony  solution  be  acidulated  with  ^V  part 
hydrochloric  acid  and  a  slip  of  pure  tinfoil  is  immersed  in  it,  the 
foil  turns  black  from  a  deposit  of  n)ctallic  antimonv. 

Detection. — In  Vomited  Matters  and  Urine. — Owing  to  the 
prompt  action  k^^  tartar  emetic,  the  stomach  and  bowels  are 
usually  quickly  evacuated  of  tlie  poison,  A  large  part  of  that 
which  is  absorbed  into  the  general  circulation  is  rapidly  eliminated 
by  the  kidneys,  and  hence  the  proportion  stored  in  the  \'iscera  is 
relatively  small.  In  cases  of  suspected  chronic  poisoning  the 
vomited  matters,  the  liquid  feces,  the  urine,  or  medicinal  mixtures 
should  be  subjected  to  analysis.  For  this  purpose  the  material 
is  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  ;^inc  test  or  Reinsch's 
test  applied  These  respond  even  in  the  presence  of  organic 
matter.  To  another  portion  of  the  material,  acidified  witli  hj^dro- 
chloric  acid,  tartaric  acid  is  added ;  it  is  heated  on  a  water-bath 
for  half  an  hour,  strained,  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  treated  with  a 
stream  of  hydrogen  sulphid  for  scv^erat  hours.  The  precipitate, 
which  may  contain  the  sulphids  of  certain  other  mctils  and  free 
sulphur,  should  be  treated  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid  and 
boiled  as  long  as  hydrogen  sulphid  fumes  escape.  The  filtered 
solution  may  be  tested  with  Reinsch's  test,  the  zinc  test,  or 
Marsh's  test,  collecting  the  antimony  in  sih'er  nitrate  solution. 
In  testing  the  urine,  the  total  quantity  for  several  days  should  be 
evaporated  to  a  small  bulk  before  being  operated  on. 

Separation  from  the  Tissues. — From  the  solid  viscera  most  of 
the  antimony  can  be  extracted  by  mincing  a  portion  and  boiling 
it  for  an  hour  in  water,  5  parts,  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid  1 
part.  The  strained  and  filtered  solution  may  be  tested  by 
Reinsch's  or  the  zinc  test. 

Quantitative  Determination.— If  it  be  desired  to  calculate 
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the  total  amount  of  antimony,  tt  is  best  to  use  the  process  for 
destruction  of  organic  matter  by  hydrochloric  acid  and  potassium 
chlorate  given  in  another  place  (p.  266).  This  being  done, 
the  mixed  precipitate  obtained  by  passing  hvdrogen  sulphid 
through  the  acidified  fluid  is  washed,  treated  uith  strong  nitric 
acid,  and  evaporated  to  drjTiess.  A  small  quantitj-  of  a  strong 
solution  of  potassium  hydroxid  is  added  to  the  residue,  it  is 
filtered,  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  fused.  The  potassium  anti- 
monate  in  this  fluid  is  boiled  with  solution  of  tartaric  add,  addu- 
lated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  filtered,  and  saturated  with  hydrogen 
sulphid  gas.  The  orange-red  antimonic  sulphid,  Sb^j,  thus  ob- 
tained xs  washed  on  a  Gooch  filter,'  dried  in  a  w^ter  oven,  and 
the  free  sulphur  and  residual  moisture  which  are  always  present 
expelled  by  heating  in  an  atmosphere  of  dry  carbon  dioxid.     Of 

this  residue,  which  has  been  converted 
to  black  sulphid.  Sb^j,  lOO  parts  rep- 
resent 7 1  .yj  of  antimony. 

When  the  presence  of  other  poison- 
ous metals  is  suspected  the  precipitate 
made  with  hydrogen  sulphid  is  treated 
thoroughly  with  yellow  ammonium 
sulphid  and  the  solution  filtered.  The 
arsenic  or  antimony  is  present  in  this 
filtrate,  while  mercur)',  lead,  and  copper 
remain  upon  the  filter  to  be  examined 
b)*  appropriate  metliods.  The  filtrate  is 
evaporated,  and  the  residue  treated  with 
nitric  add  and  potassium  hydroxid  to 
convert  the  metals  into  potassium  arsenate  and  antimonate.  If 
the  presence  of  both  metals  be  suspected,  this  mixture  is  put  into 
the  sulphuric  add  and  /inc  Marsh  apparatus,  and  the  gas  passed 
througli  silver  nitrate  as  long  as  a  black  precipitate  falls.  The 
arsenic  will  be  in  the  solution,  and  is  separated  by  filtration.  The 
black  antimonid  of  silver  is  collected  on  a  filter,  washed,  boiled 
with  tartaric  add.  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  add,  filtered,  and 
the  filtrate  precipitated  with  hydrogen  sulphid.  Of  the  dried  pre- 
cipitate of  orange  sulphid,  100  parts  represent  196.47  parts  of  pure 
crvstallizcd  tartar  emetic. 


Pic.  65.— CJooch  filler  or  funnd. 


TIN  fSUnoum^* 

Syrobol,  Rti.     .\lomic  weight,  118.8. 

The  commercial  metal  is  obtained  from  tin  stottc,  SnO,,  by 
reduction  with  coal.     It  is  a  silver-white  metal,  melting  at  228° 

^  A  Cooch  filter  i*  one  in  which  fillration  is  eflecte<l  ihroujih  an  inner  lining  <jf 
rOjiCAtoi  felt,  which  h*»  been  introduced  into  the  perforated  bottom  of  a  |4atinuiQ 
crucible.  The  precipitate,  tiltered  and  washed  in  the  usual  way,  may  be  dried  and 
failed  without  being  removed  from  the  cnirible. 
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C.  (440°  F.),  and  does  not  tarnish  in  the  air.  It  is  used  in  ////- 
f>UUi\  sheets  of  iron  coated  witli  tliiii  layers  of  tin  ;  tinfoil,  tbiiu 
leaves  sometimes  cantainin«^  lead,  (ut  n/t/ti/j^dw,  sih^r  coatinj^  for 
mirrors.  It  resists  the  action  of  air  and  water  so  well  that  vessels 
coaled  with  it  arc  universally  used  in  the  household.  It  is  present 
in  many  forms  of  bronze  as  alloys  with  copper,  in  Brittania  metal 
alloyed  with  antimony. 

Tin  forms  two  series  of  compounds  which  are  examples  of  its 
divalence  and  tetravalence.  The  first  series  are  compounds  of 
distannion,  Sn",  which  is  colorless  and  poisonous.  They  are  called 
stannous,  as  that  formed  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  tin, 
stannous  cfdond,  SnCLj.  This  is  a  strong  deo.xidizing  agent,  pass- 
ing to  the  stannic  condition  and  reducing  arsenic,  mercur\',  and 
gold  to  the  metallic  state.  Dyers  use  it  in  calico  printing.  To 
check  the  tendency  to  become  turbid,  its  solutions  arc  kept  stan- 
nous by  a  piece  of  metallic  tin  kejjt  in  the  bottle.  Stannic  ihiorid^ 
SnCl,,  contains  the  tetra\aient  stannion,  Sn"*",  which  is  the  more 
stable.  It  is  a  fuming  yellow  liquid  which  tends  to  gelatinize  by 
forming  the  hjdroxid.  It  is  formed  by  the  action  of  chlorin  or 
nitromuriatic  acid  on  tin. 

Toxicology,— Though  p<^isoning  from  tin  salts  is  rarely 
reported,  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  that  it  does  occur. 

Pntty  ptKvdcr,  a  higher  o.vid  of  tin.  was  the  cause  of  death  in 
the  case  of  a  chemist,  who,  by  mistake,  u.scd  it  for  months  in  his 
j>epiier-bo.x.  The  solder  used  for  fruit-cans  contains  tin  with  lead. 
This,  as  well  as  the  tin  surface,  may  be  dissolved  by  the  action  of 
aciil  juices  of  fruits  or  the  fatt>'  acids  of  meat  and  cause  to.xic 
symptoms.  In  the  case  of  caiinetl  meats,  the  danger  from  this 
source  is  slight,  as  the  compound  usually  formed  is  insoluble  in 
the  digestive  juices.  The  traces  found  in  canned  meat  and  fish 
exist  as  nxid.  though  in  rare  ca.ses  it  is  a  basic  stannous  chlorid 
and  sometimes  a  sulphid.  The  corrosion  of  the  tin  may  increase 
slightly  after  the  second  \'ear,  but  the  amount  is  never  anything 
but  slight,  even  after  four  years. 

Sjrmptoms. — Tin  salts  act  as  gastro-intestinal  irritants,  caus- 
ing sometimes  a  metallic  taste,  usually  nausea,  vomiting,  abdom- 
inal pain,  diarrhea,  cyanosis,  and  collapse.  Severe  s\niptoms  like 
these  were  seen  in  4  cases,  due  to  eating  tinned  cherries,  the 
strongly  acid  juice  in  the  can  showing  t^.i  gr,  of  malate  of  tin 
to  the  fluidouncc. 

In  an  investigation  upon  the  lower  animals  it  was  shown  that 
even  the  non-irritating  salts  given  subcutaneoiisly  caused  toxic 
symptoms  like  those  of  other  metals  which  undermine  the  health, 
sometimes  even  causing  death.  Tin  was  found  in  the  tissues  and 
the  urine.  Motor  and  sensor)*  disturbances  were  noted  in  the 
lower  extremities  of  a  young  woman  whose  skin  was  at  the  same 
period  stained  yellow  from  wearing  yellow  silk  stockings.     More 
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marked  nervous  symptoms  like  ataxia  were  noted  a  few  weeks 
later  simultaneously  with  wearing  the  stockings.  The  urine  was 
albuminous,  and  gave  the  tin  reaction  for  two  months  after  tlie 
stockings  had  been  laid  aside.  The  stockings  were  heavily  im- 
pregnated with  tin  chlorid  to  give  them  "body,"  and  the  absorbed 
tin  had  produced  marked  anemia.  With  the  exception  of  hystenc 
symptoms,  the  patient  recovered  in  a  few  montlis. 

Treatment,— Kmctics  and  the  stomach-pump  should  be  used 
first,  followed  by  bland  demulcent  drinks,  stimulants,  and  ano- 
dynes. 

TestS.^Hydrogen  sulphid  }ields  with  stannous  solutions  brown 
stannous  sulphid,  SnS,  with  stannic  solutions,  yellow  stannic  sul- 
phid, SnS^j  (No.  6,  Plate  2). 

Mercuric  chlorid  is  reduced  by  stannous  chlorid  to  a  gray  de- 
posit of  metallic  mcrcur>'. 

Solutions  of  filed  alkalis  ^i\'e  with  stannous  salts  a  white  pre- 
cipitate of  hydroxid,  Sn(UH)j,  which  is  dissolved  by  excess,  and 
on  boiling  is  reprecipitated  as  black  oxid.  With  stannic  salts  the 
white  precipitate  is  stannic  add,  HySnO^,  and  when  dissolved  is 
not  reprecipitated  by  boiling. 

Detection. — To  extract  the  metal  from  the  tissues  and  or- 
ganic fluids  they  should  be  boiled  for  some  time  in  water  acidu- 
lated with  hydrochloric  acid,  filtered,  and  the  above  tests  applied 
to  the  filtrate. 


V -THE  COPPER  GROUP. 

Copper,  mercury',  lead,  bismuth,  silver,  and  cadmium  belong 
to  a  group  of  heavy  metals  whose  sulphids  are  insoluble  in  water, 
dilute  acids,  or  ammonium  sulphid. 

COPPER  iCuprami. 
Symbol,  Cu,     Atomic  weight,  63,6. 

Occurrence* — Copper  is  found  in  the  free  condition ;  as  cuprite 
or  oxid;  tizKntc  and  malachite,  \X\c  blue  and  green  carbonates  ; 
and  as  copper  pyrites,  CuFcS.,,.  V^y  processes-  of  roasting  and 
reduction  the  metal  is  obtained  from  these  ores  and  finally  puri- 
fied by  electrolysis  in  a  bath  of  its  sulphate,  using  impure  copper 
as  an  anode. 

Wide  Distribution  in  Nature. — Not  only  is  copper  to  be  found 
in  native  masses  and  in  its  ores,  but  in  minute  proportions  it  is  a 
constituent  of  many  common  minerals  and  soils.  Natural  water 
takes  up  a  trace,  and  vegetation  thus  derives  it  from  soil  and  from 
water.     Careful  analysis  has  detected  it  in  edible  roots,  such  as 
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the  turnip,  in  fruits,  berries,  salads,  wheat,  barley,  and  other  cereals, 

coffee,  chocohitu,  and  quinin.  From  plants  as  fofKi  it  is  found  to 
be  derived  by  animals — domestic  and  wild.  Kven  oysters  some- 
times show  a  trace.  Constantl)'  present  in  our  chief  foods,  it  is 
not  suqirisin^j  that  it  is  found  in  the  body  of  man.  Leaving  out 
of  the  count  foods  possibly  contaminated  artificially,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  each  of  us  takes  daily  about  1  mg.  (0.01  5  gr.)  of  cop- 
per. At  the  same  time  it  is  not  a  physiologic  constituent  of  the 
body,  like  iron. 

Physical  Properties. — Copper  is  a  heav)-,  bright-red  solid 
which  in  muist  air  becomes  coated  with  a  green  carbonate.  It 
soi>n  loses  its  red  luster,  takin^j  a  brown  coat  of  oxid  or  sulphid. 
When  heated  it  oxidizes  in  air  to  form  a  black  oxid.  Copper  is 
of  value  in  the  arts  because  it  is  stroni^,  malleable,  ductile,  a  good 
conductor  of  electricity,  and  a  resistant  to  most  reagents  under 
ordinary  conditions. 

Brass  is  an  alloy  of  about  2  parts  copper  to  I  of  zinc. 

Bronzes  contain  copper,  tin,  and  sometimes  zinc. 

Bell  metal  is  an  alloy  of  copper  and  tin. 

Phosphorus  bronze  is  a  coppR:r  bronze  containing  phosphorus. 

Aluminium  bronze,  which  is  yellow  and  resembles  gold  in  ap- 
pearance, is  an  alloy  of  copjxrr  and  8  per  cent,  aluminium. 

German  silver  is  an  alloy  of  copper,  nickel,  and  zinc. 

Coin  silver  contains  10  per  cent,  of  coj)per. 

Copper  dissolves  in  nitric  acid,  in  hot  sulphuric  acid.  and.  Avhen 
exposed  to  the  air,  in  hs'drochloric  acid  and  in  ammonia.  Even 
distilled  water  will,  in  time,  take  up  some.  One  hundred  c.z.  may 
dissolve  0.5  mg.  of  copper  or  0.2  gr.  in  i  gal.  Natural  waters 
containing  salts,  especially  the  chlorids,  exert  still  more  solvent 
powers.  The  syrups  and  fats  dissolve  it,  and  the  fatty  acids 
readily  combine  with  it.  Vinegar,  acid  wines,  and  subacid  fruits 
kept  for  a  few  hours  in  coi)(jer  vessels  are  found  to  contain  the 
metal. 

The  Ions  of  Copper. — Two  scries  of  copper  .salts  are  known, 
called  respectively  cuprous  and  cupnc.  In  the  cuprous  salts  the 
ion  is  imivalent,  utouoiuprion,  Cu*  ;  in  the  cupric  it  is  bivalent, 
tiiiuptioH,  Cu".  The  latter  condition  is  the  more  stable,  and  is 
characterized  by  the  blue  color  of  its  salts.  It  is  not  poisonous, 
but  some  of  its  salts  are  irritants  in  large  doses. 

Oxids. — The  two  ions  are  represented  in  the  oxids :  cuprous, 
Cu^O,  and  cupric,  CuO. 

Chiprous  oxid  is  the  red  powder  precipitated  in  Trommer's  test 
for  glucose.  A  hot  alkaline  solution  of  a  cupric  salt  is  reduced 
red  by  the  sugar  in  simple  solutions,  but  in  urine  the  precipitate 
is  yellow  or  yellowish  red. 

Cupric  oxid  is  the  black  coating  formed  on  metallic  copper  when 
heated  to  dull  redness  in  oxygen  or  air.     If  the  oxid  be  heated 
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to  a  higher  degree  in  the  presence  of  hydrogen  tt  gives  up  the 

oxygen  to  form  water. 

Oupric  Eydrozid  (CiiiHO),). — When  a  copper  salt  is  acted  upon 
by  an  alkaline  hydroxid,  a  light  blue  precipitate  is  formed.  It 
remains  insuluble  in  potassium  and  sodium  hydroxids,  but  in  an 
excess  of  ammonium  hydroxid  it  passes  into  solution  with  a  deep 
sapphire-biuc  color.  A  new  ion,  Cuprammomuui,  Cu(NH^)/*, 
lias  been  produced,  in  which  ammonia  as  a  constituent  persists 
even  when  the  salt  has  been  sqjarated  as  a  dark-blue  solid.  In 
performing  Trommer's  test  without  glucose,  the  addition  of  potas- 
sium hydroxid  precipitates  the  blue  hydrate: 


CuSO, 


2KHO     -     Cu(HO). 


K^O,. 


When  heated  the  turbid-blue  fluid  turns  black,  as  the  hydroxid 
changes  to  cupric  oxid : 


Cu(HO),         =         H/)  4- 


CuO. 


Rut  if  glucose  be  present,  oxygen  is  taken  out  and  red  cuprous 
oxid  formed  (Plate  8^  Fig.  3),  in  accordance  with  this  equation : 


2CuHOj 


2  HP 


-I- 


O 


+ 


Cu^O. 


Copper  sulphate,  CuSOjjIIaO,  commonly  known  under  the 
trivial  name  of  /?///rs/d/it\  occurs  in  large,  bhie, slightly  efflorescent 
crystals,  freely  soluble  in  water,  and  having  a  strong  metallic  taste. 
The  blue  color  is  explained  by  the  dissociation  of  the  blue  cupric 
ion  in  tlie  water  of  cr\'stallization.  When  heated  the  water  is 
driven  off  and  the  anhytlrous  salt  is  white  It  is  used  in  medicine 
as  an  external  application,  for  its  astringent  or  mild  stimuiating 
qualities.  Internally,  in  doses  of  \  to  2  gr.,  it  is  given  as  a  tonic 
and  astringent;  in  doses  of  5  to  10  gr.  it  acts  as  a  prompt  emetic. 
It  is  employed  in  phosphorus-poisoning  as  an  antidote  and  also 
as  an  emetic.  In  xcry  large  doses  it  is  poisonous,  and  has  been 
used  both  for  suicidal  and  for  homicidal  purjwses. 

Copper  snbacetate,  Cu2CjH/\, ,  CuO,  is  prepared  by  treating 
metallic  copper  with  acetic  acid  in  the  air.  It  cr>'stallizes  in  blue- 
green  prisms.  In  an  impure  form  it  is  known  as  verdigris.  The 
same  name  is  popularly  given  to  other  green  salts  of  copper,  as 
the  oleate  and  carbonate.  Verdigris  in  medicine  is  used  only  ex- 
ternally.    In  the  arts  it  is  frequently  employed. 

Toxicology. — The  irritant  salts  are  copjKr  sulphate  {blue 
vitriol),  copper  subacetate  [vcriiigris\  and  copper  aceto-arscnite 
{Paris  jrrtifi).  As  the  poisonous  properties  of  the  last  named 
are  dependent  chiefly  upon  the  arsenic,  it  has  been  considered 
among  the  compounds  of  that  mcta!  (p.  273). 

Symptoms  of  Acute  Poisoning. — Out  of  8  cases  registered  in 
England  in  ten  years,  3  were  suicidal,  5  were  accidental, and  none 
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was  homicidal.  The  very  disagreeable  taste  of  copper  salts  pre- 
vents the  criminal  use.  The  onset  of  the  symptoms  may  be  said 
to  begin  with  this  coppery  astringent  taste  and  the  feeling  of  tight- 
ness in  the  throat.  In  a  few  minutes  nausea  and  violent  vomiting  of 
greenish  matters  begin.  Soon  appear  thirst,  pain  in  the  stomach, 
and  colic,  with  violent  purging  of  stools  having  the  same  green 
hue  of  the  vomit.  Ammonia-water  added  to  the  green  excreta 
will  turn  them  blue,  and  thus  distinguish  this  copper-green  from 
bile.  The  urine  is  scanty  and  may  become  albuminous,  inky  from 
changed  hemoglobin,  and  loaded  witli  tube-casts.  The  later 
stages  are  characterized  by  nervous  phenomena,  such  as  pains, 
spasms  which  may  be  tetanic,  paral)'sis,  delirium,  and  collapse. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  days  jaundice  appears  as  a  result  of  involve- 
ment of  the  liver. 

Fatal  Dose. — Owing  to  the  energetic  emetic  properties  of  large 
doses  of  copper  sulphate,  evacuation  of  the  stomach  is  so  prompt 
that  we  have  no  means  of  determining  how  much  would  prove 
fatal.  On  the  one  hand,  a  child  four  and  a  half  years  old  has  re- 
covered after  a  dose  of  over  \  oz.  of  copper  sulphate  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  an  adult  has  succumbed  to  a  dose  of  ^  oz.  of  verdigris. 

Fatal  Period. — A.s  a  rule,  life  is  prolonged  for  several  days,  the 
patient  sumetimcs  almost  recovering  from  the  symptoms  of  gastro- 
enteric irritation  and  finally  dying  from  the  effects  of  the  absorbed 
poison.     Cop{x:r  sulphate  has  caused  death  in  four  hours. 

Treatment. — Evacuation  of  the  stomach  must  first  be  obtained 
by  stimulating  the  natural  effort  at  vomiting.  The  antidote  is  the 
albumin  of  egg  or  the  casein  of  milk,  Kggs  beaten  in  warm  water 
should  be  given  freely.  If  vomiting  does  not  occur  or  is  not 
active,  the  stomach-pump  should  be  resorted  to  and  the  stomach 
waslveil  out  with  milk  or  eggs  and  water.  A  milk  diet  with  castor 
oil  will  favor  removal  from  the  intestine. 

Postmortem  Appearances. — Congestion,  swelling,  softening,  and 
excoriations  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  bowels 
are  usually  found.  The  colon  sometimes  shows  large  ulcerations. 
A  bluish  discoloration  of  the  lining  membrane  indicates  that  all 
the  copper  has  not  been  evacuated.  The  liver  may  l>e  soft  and 
fatty,  the  kidneys  swollen,  and  the  tubules  closed  with  bloody 
casts. 

Clironic  Poisonmg. — Until  comparatively  recent  times  it  was 
thought  that  the  slow  introduction  of  minute  doses  of  copper 
was  injurious  to  the  tissues  by  causing  such  pathologic  changes 
as  are  known  to  be  due  to  certain  other  poisons,  such  as  phos- 
phorus, arsenic,  antimony,  lead,  and  mercur>'.  It  has  been  proved 
that  as  a  slow  poison  copper  belongs  to  a  different  category — 
that  of  silver  and  zinc.  To  produce  toxic  phenomena  it  must  be 
given  freely  and  intentionally.  After  a  long  course  there  are 
functional  disturbances  of  tJie  muscular  and  nervous  systems, 
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anemia,  and  cachexia.  As  soon  as  the  adminisiration  ceases  the 
functions  arc  restored  and  the  subject  spontaneously  recovers 
from  the  cachexia.  It  has  not  been  demonstrated  that  any  doses, 
however  large,  u  hich  have  been  taken  with  food  have  ever  caused 
death,  while  medium  doses  in  tlic  beginning  act  as  simple  emetics, 
tolerance  is  rapidly  established,  and  administration  can  be  con- 
tinued for  six  months  without  danger. 

Copper  salts  are  e.xtensivcly  used  to  impart  a  lively  green 
color  to  pickled  cucumbers  and  canned  peas  and  beans.  A  per- 
manent green  compound  is  formed  between  copper  and  an  acid 
derivative  of  the  ciilorophyl  in  the  vegetable.  Elaborate  re- 
searches have  been  carried  out  in  various  countries  under 
the  higliest  sanitary  authorities  to  settle  the  limit  of  copper 
admissible  as  not  injurious  to  health.  There  is  no  medical 
fact  better  established  than  that  the  amount  necessary  to  give 
the  attractive  color  is  absolutely  harmless.  This  opinion  is 
sustained  by  tiie  Council  of  Hygiene,  composed  of  l'a.*<teur, 
Pog^iale,  and  Brouardel,  who  reported  that  *'  copjx^r  in  the 
amounts  found  in  canned  goods  is  not  capable  of  injury  to  health," 
By  a  decision  of  the  New  \'ork  State  Board  of  Health  per- 
mission is  granted  to  sell  canned  peas  or  beans  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  which  copper  has  been  used,  provided  that  the  proportion 
of  metallic  copper  shall  not  exceed  \  gr.  (3  gr,  of  copper  sulphate) 
in  I  lb.  avoirdupois.  At  one  time  it  was  generally  believed  that 
workers  in  copper  or  its  compounds,  such  as  malachite,  were 
liable  to  a  disease  called  '*  copper  colic,"  which  differed  from  lead 
colic  in  that  diarrhea  was  present  instead  of  constipation  ;  there 
was  greater  prostration,  its  duration  was  shorter,  and  the  prog- 
nosis was  good.  It  is  now  maintained  by  able  investigators  that 
such  symptoms  are  not  due  to  copper,  but  to  tlie  lead  and  arsenic 
which  arc  iiiipurities  in  most  ores  and  in  the  comniercial  metal, 
or  to  the  lead  in  the  snider  used  by  the  operator.  This  is  borne 
out  by  the  fact  that  after  more  than  one  attack  *'  drnp-wrlst  *'  or 
lead-palsy  is  apt  to  supervene.  No  symptoms  of  poisoning  are 
found  in  certain  copper-workers,  who  show  copper  as  a  purplish 
or  bluish  line  on  the  K"-'"i^»  whose  hair  turns  green,  and  whose 
urine  stains  the  ground  green.  "  The  contention  that  there  is  no 
chronic  copper  poisoning  in  men  or  animals  is  at  present  uncon- 
tradicted." 

Tests. — Hydrogen  Sulphid  Test. — A  stream  of  h>'drogen  sul- 
phiii  pas.sed  through  an  acid  solution  of  a  copper  salt  yields  a 
brownish  precipitate  of  copper  sulphid,  freely  soluble  in  warm 
nitric  acid,  slightly  .so  in  excess  of  ammonium  sulphid,  but  insol- 
uble in  the  caustic  alkalis. 

Ammonia  Test. — A  solution  of  a  copper  salt  is  either  green  or 
blue.     By  adding  ammonium  hydroxid  tn  excess  to  a  slightJy 
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colored  solution,  cupric  hydroxid  is  formed,  and  dissolved  to 
make  a  much  deeper  sapphire-blue  solution. 

FalliuUs. — The  salts  of  nickel  give  the  same  deepnblue  solu- 
tion. 

DdUacy. — The  change  in  color  is  recognisable  in  I  gr.  of  a 
solution  containing  yxjVj  gr.  of  copper  oxid. 

Potassiam  Feirocyanid  Test. — This  reagent  precipitates  from  a 
strong  copper  solution  the  reddish-brown  copper  ferrocyanid. 
When  the  solution  is  very  dilute,  no  precipitate  falls,  but  the 
solution  turns  reddish  brown.  The  brown  precipitate  is  insoluble 
in  acetic  and  hydrochloric  acids,  but  with  ammonium  hydroxid 
forms  a  greenish-blue  liquid. 

FaJladcs. — Solutions  of  uranium  salts  yield  a  similar  brown 
precipitate,  but  when  this  is  treated  with  excess  of  ammonium 
hydroxid,  the  liquid  is  yellow,  not  blue. 

Interferences. — \  trace  of  iron  will  give  a  blue  color  with  this 
reagent  and  thus  mask  the  result. 

DelUacy. — A  distinct  red  reaction  can  be  obtained  from  jg^gg 
gr.  of  copper  o.xid. 

Iron  Teat. — This  test  separates  copper  in  the  metallic  state.  It 
is  performed  by  immersing  a  steel  needle  or  other  piece  of  bright 
steel  or  iron  in  the  suspected  liquid  slightly  acidulated.  If  copjier 
be  in  solution,  it  will  be  deposited  as  a  reddish  layer  on  the  iron. 
To  prove  that  this  film  is  copper  it  is  dipped  in  ammonium 
hydroxid  and  exposed  to  the  air,  when  the  film  of  copper  turns 
blue. 

Galvanic  Zinc  Test. — Very  delicate  results  can  be  obtained  by 
immersing  in  a  copptr  solution  a  galvanic  couple  made  by  wrap- 
ping platinum  wire  around  a  piece  of  zinc-foil.  The  platinum  is 
soon  discolored  by  a  deposit  the  n^iture  of  which  can  be  estab- 
lished by  exposing  it  to  the  vapors  arising  from  potassium  broniid 
when  treated  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  deposit  changes  in  color, 
and  if  rubbed  on  white  porcelain,  leaves  a  violet  mark. 

Electrolytic  Test.— -Having  obtained  the  copper  in  solution  and 
Dncentratcd  it,  make  it  acid  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  put  it  in 
weighed  dish  of  platinum  which  is  connected  with  the  zinc  pole 
or  cathode  of  a  battery\  A  strip  of  platinum-foil  as  anode  is  im- 
mersed in  the  tested  solution  for  twenty-four  hours.  In  that  tin^' 
all  the  copper  will  be  deposited  on  the  pl.ilinum  ilish.  To  make 
a  quantitative  estimate,  the  dish  must  be  washed,  dried,  and 
weighed  again.  The  gain  represents  the  total  amount  of  copper 
in  the  volume  of  tested  sohition, 

Separation  of  Copper  from  Animal  Matters.— The 
organic  matter  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach  or  in  the  liver, 
brain,  or  other  tissues,  must  be  destroyed  by  burning  to  an  ash 
and  extracting  with  nitric  acid,  or  by  boiling  with  hydrochloric 
add  and  pota.ssium   chlorate,  according  to  the  systematic  pro- 
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cedure  given  under  arsenic.  Ry  evaporation,  the  excess  of  acid 
can  be  removed,  and  tlic  residue,  dissolved  in  acidulated  water, 
may  be  tested  by  the  methods  given  above. 

MBRCURY   (Hydrargyroml. 

Symbol.  Ht»,     Atomic  weight,  200. 

Occurrence, — Quicksilver  is  found  native,  but  the  chief 
source  is  the  sulphid  ore,  tinnahar,  HgS.  By  simple  heat  the 
sulphur  oxidizes  to  SOj  and  the  volatile  metal  vaporizes  to  be 
collected  as  a  distillate. 

Amalgams. — iMercur)-  is  a  solvent  for  metals  such  as  gold, 
silver,  zinc,  the  alkalis,  alkaline  earths,  and  many  others.  This 
mercurial  solution  is  called  an  amaigam  of  the  metal  dissolved. 

Physical  Properties.— Mercury  is  the  only  metal  that  is  in 
tlie  liquid  state  at  ordiiiar)-  temperatures.  It  freezes  at  — 39-4°  C, 
(—40°  F.),  and  boils  at  357^  C.  (675''  R).  but  at  all  ordinary 
temperatures  it  vaporizes  sputitarieously.  Having  this  great  range 
of  fluidity  joined  to  the  high  density  of  13.595.  ^^^^  "^^  wetting 
glass,  it  is  invaluable  in  the  construction  of  barometers^  thermom- 
eters, manometers,  and  other  scientific  instruments. 

Chemical  Properties. — Mercury  retains  its  silver- white, 
metallic  luster  in  the  air,  because  it  combines  with  oxygen  only 
at  higli  temperatures.  It  unites  directly  with  chlorin  and  the 
other  halogens  at  ordinary  teniixrraturcs. 

The  Ions  of  Merc^ffy. — Mercury  forms  two  series  of  salts,  vter- 
luroiis  and  mtrcune,  in  which  the  anions  of  adds  are  combined 
with  tvvo  different  elementary  ions  of  mercury.  In  one  series  the 
mercurous  ion  {monotrnrfurion),  Hg'.  is  univalent ;  in  the  other  the 
mercuric  ion  {diwcriurion),  Hg",  is  bivalent.  With  an  excess  of 
metallic  mercury  the  product  of  the  action  of  an  acid  such  as 
nitric  is  mercurous.  Without  that  excess  the  mercurous  nitrate 
passes  to  the  condition  of  mercuric.  Both  ions  are  poisonous  to 
bacteria  and  animal  life.  In  the  body  the  mercurous  ion  forms 
with  chloridion  a  mercurous  .salt  of  low  solubility,  and  therefore 
of  feeble  powers;  but  the  mercuric  ion  forms  salts  of  higher  sol- 
ubility' and  of  greater  to.vic  activity. 

The  metal  is  cleansed  from  impurities  that  impair  its  luster  and 
make  it  "drag  a  tail"  by  shaking  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to 
which  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  potas.sium  bichromate  are  added 
from  time  to  time.  The  contaminating  metals  are  oxidized  and 
dissolved  and  can  be  washed  away. 

When  metallic  mercury  is  finely  triturated,  the  globules  re- 
main separate  if  the  trituration  has  been  done  in  the  presence  of 
some  substance  which  gives  a  coating,  such  as  fatty  matter  or  a 
confection. 

The  metal  has  been  given  in  the  pure  state  to  remove  obstruc- 
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tion  from  the  bowels  mechanically,  with  no  injurious  consequences 
unless  retained  for  a  number  of  days.  The  metal  is  present 
finely  divided  and  possibly  oxidized  in  "gray  powder"  {ffydrar- 
gynim  cum  cnta),  *'  blue  mass  "  {^Massii  hydrargyn),  "  blue  oint- 
ment "  {Uftgut'Htum  hydrargyri).  In  this  condition,  and  also  if 
inhaled  in  the  state  of  vapor,  the  met*d  is  converted  by  the  fluids 
of  the  body  into  active  compounds  which  exhibit  all  its  poisonous 
effects-  Among  its  poisonous  salts  arc  the  black  mercurous 
oxid,  the  red  mercuric  oxid  (red  precipitate,  \cIlow  precipitate), 
the  yellou-  mercurous  iodid.  the  red  mercuric  iodid,  mcrcuram- 
monium  chlorid  (white  precipitate),  mercuric  nitrate  (acid  nitrate 
of  mercur>'),  mercuric  chlorid  (corrosive  sublimate), 

Mercurous  Oxid  I  HgjO)  (i5A?r/('  Oj-/// ).— This  black-  insol- 
uble powder  is  precipitated  from  solutions  of  mercurous  salts  by- 
bases : 


2HgCl      -     2NaOH     =     2NaCl     H-     Hg,0 


H,0 


It  is  unstable,  changing  in  time  to  mercuric  oxid  and  metallic 
mercury.     Sunlight  hastens  this  conversion : 

Hg,0        -        HgO         -         Hg, 

Lotto  hydrargyri  nigra  (U.  S.  P.).  or  '*  black  wash."  is  a  mixture 
in  which  calomel  is  converted  to  mercurous  oxid  by  lime-water, 
leaving  calcium  chlorid  in  solution : 

2HgCl      r     Ca(OH),     =     CaCl,    -f     Hg,0  H„0. 

Mercuric  oxid,  HgO,  is  obtained  as  a  yellow  or  red  powder 
by  precipitation  froni  mercuric  salts  with  soluble  bases. 

Hydrargyri  oxiduut pavum  {yeWow  precipitate)  is  formed  when 
a  solution  of  mercuric  chlorid  is  poured  into  a  solution  of  sodium 
hydroxid : 


HgCl,     4-     2NaH0 


2Naa 


HgO 


H,0. 


It  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  imparting  an  alkaline  reaction 
and  metallic  taste. 

The  color  of  mercuric  oxid  depends  upon  the  fineness  of 
division.  When  precipitated  from  cold  solutions  it  is  yellow; 
from  hot  solutions  it  is  orange.  In  both  cases  it  is  finely  divided 
and  in  consequence  energetic. 

Chemically  and  medically,  tlie  "  red  precipitate  "  is  more  com- 
pact, coarser,  and  cry-stalline;  its  official  name  is  Hydrargyri 
oxtdiim  rubrunt.  It  is  obtained  by  heating  either  mercurous  or 
mercuric  nitrate  moderately,  oxygen  and  nitrogen  peroxid  being 
driven  off  and  the  red  oxid  left  behind  ; 


Hg(NO.O,     -     HgO 


2NO3     +     O. 
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Mercuric  oxid  is  partly  dissolved  and  partly  suspended  in 
"yellow  wash,'*  lotio  hydrargyn  fiava,  which  is  obtained  when  a 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  is  poured  into  limt'-water  : 


HgClj     r     Ca(OH)a    -     CaClj 


HgO 


H,0. 


There  is  a  10  per  cent,  ointment  of  "yellow  precipitate," 
ungucntum  hydrargvri  flavi,  and  one  of  "  ral  precipitate  "  of  the 
same  strength,  ungucntum  hydrttrgyri  rubri. 

Mercurous  chlorid,  JIgCl  {Hydrargyrum  chloridum  mtU, 
iiii/d  i/dorid,  (tiloniti  \,  can  be  made  by  subliming  a  mixture  of 
mercuric  chlorid  and  metallic  mercury: 


HgCl, 


-j-         Hg 


2HgCI. 


Pri'dpitaUd  calomel  is  a  more  active  form  owing  to  the  fineness 
of  its  division.  A  solution  of  mcrcurous  nitrate  yields  mercurous 
chlorid  when  acted  upon  by  sodium  chlorid: 


HgNO, 


-H 


NaCI 


HgO 


4- 


NaXO,. 


Calomel  is  a  heavy,  white,  insoluble,  tasteless  powder  that  is 
not  considered  poisonous.  If  retained,  however,  it  changes  to 
some  more  active  compound,  such  as  the  poisonous  mercuric 
chlorid,  and  then  produces  systemic  symptoms.  It  is  so  exten- 
sively used  that  milder  toxic  efiects  are  not  infrequent,  owing  to 
these  changes  in  the  stomach  or  in  the  prescription  due  to 
incompatible  association.  It  is  probable  that  most  of  the  few 
fatal  cases  reported  were  brought  about  by  the  conversion  of  the 
calomel  by  the  fluids  of  the  body  into  some  poisonous  salt.  It 
is  readily  oxidized  to  the  mercuric  chlorid.  It  is  converted  into 
mercuric  chlorid  by  nitrohydrochloric  acid  and  chlorin-water, 
and  probably  to  a  slight  extent  also  by  hydrochloric  acid  and 
alkaline  chlorids.  It  is  changed  to  oxid  or  reduced,  by  the  alka- 
line bases  and  carbonates.  Prolonged  exposure  to  sunlight 
changes  it  to  metallic  mercury  and  mercuric  chlorid,  as  is  shown 
by  this  equation  : 


2(HgCI)        =        llg 


HgCl,. 


It  is  incompatible  with  halogens,  chlorids,  bromids,  indids, 
sulphates,  carbonates,  hydrates,  acids,  alkalis,  soap,  cocain.  hy- 
drocyanic acid  and  cyanids,  sulphurous  acid,  hydrogen  peroxid, 
iodoform,  salts  of  lead,  copper,  or  silver,  sugar  tragacanth, 
acacia,  and  pilocarj^in. 

Dose  as  cathartic:  5  to  1 5  gr  (0.33-I.O  gm.) ;  as  internal 
antiseptic,  ^  to  j^  gr.  every  hour. 

Merctiric  Chlorid  (HgCIj)  {Ifydrargyri  Chloridum  Corro- 
sr.'um,  Corrosive  Chlorid,  Bicldorid  0/  Mercury). — This  salt  is  com- 
monly called  corrosive  sublimate  because  it  is  a  local  corrosive 
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and  is  prepared  by  subliming  a  mixture  of  mercuric  sulphate  and 
sodium  clilorid : 

HgSO»     -r     2NaCl     -     Na^O,     +     HgCla, 

Corrosive  sublimate  is  usually  seen  in  cr\'stalline  masses ;  it 
sublimes  at  82.2°  C.  (180°  F.),  and  is  deposited  in  needles,  in 
octahedra,  or  in  stellate  agyrcy^ations  of  crystalline  plates  (Fig.  66). 
It  has  no  odor,  but  an  acrid,  metallic  taste.  It  is  soluble  in  16 
parts  of  cold  water  and  3  parts  of  boiling  water,  but  is  far  more 
soluble  in  solutions  of  common  salt  or  other  alkaline  chlorids, 
forming  double  chlorids  which  have  less  bactericidal  power  than 


's* 


'm,^c^. 
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Fic.  66. — Rublim.iir  of  nRTtunc  chlond  magnified.     Stellalp  crystals. 

the  simple  mercuric  chlorid  in  a  concentration  containing  the 
same  amount  of  mercury.  It  is  freely  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  makes  a  definite  insoluble  compountl  with  protcid  matter, 
such  as  albumin,  and  is  fatal  to  low  forms  of  animal  and  vegetable 
life.  As  a  soluble  salt  it  supplies  the  pf>isoiitJUs  mercuric  ion  and 
exhibits  its  reactions  very  well,  though  like  all  mercury  salts  it  is 
dissociated  to  a  slight  degree  only.  A  solution  of  rt  is  used  in 
the  household  to  destroy  bedbugs,  and  by  taxidermists  to  pre- 
.serve  skins  and  mounted  preparations.  In  antiseptic  surgery  it 
Is  extensively  employed  as  a  bactericide  in  irrigating  solutions  of 
1  14000  or  even  i  :  1000  of  water.  Its  v^ogue  in  surgery  began 
about  1880,  and  its  frequency  as  a  poison  became  increased  at 
the  same  time.     Out  of  231  cases  of  poisoning,  141  were  due  to 
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obstetric  irrigations  of  vagina  and  uterus,  and  48  were  fatal.  In 
some  death  followed  surgical  operations  in  which  antiseptic  irri- 
gation was  practised.  After  the  usual  symptoms  of  mercurial 
poisoning  the  po.stmortem  appearances  attending  such  poisoning 
were  also  discovered.  Of  the  231,  there  were  J/J  which  were 
neither  obstetric  nor  surgical.  Of  these.  70  were  accidental,  47 
suicidal,  and  27  homicidal 

It  is  tncompaUbii'  with  sulphurous  acid  and  other  reducing 
agents  (which  reduce  it  to  calomel),  ferrum  redactum,  arscnous, 
antimonious,  and  ferrous  salts;  formic  acid;  albumin,  gelatin, 
alkalis;  alkaloids;  soap;  lime-water;  bromtds;  iodids  ;  borax;  car- 
bonates, phosphates,  hypophospiiites,  salts  of  copper,  zinc,  lead, 
and  silver ;  syr  sarsaparilla  comp. ;  tannic  acid  and  vegetable 
astringents.      Dose  :   A  to  y^  gr.  (O.OOO75-O.OO6  gm.). 

Mercnroas  lodid  (Hgl)  ( Hydrar^yri  lodidum  Fiaimm,  Grctn 
lodid,  YcltiKv  Jodtd,  Protiodid). — An  acid  solution  of  mercurous 
nitrate  treated  with  potassium  iodid  gives  a  yellow  precipitate  of 
mercurous  iodid : 


HgNO,      +      Kl      =      KNO, 


Hgl. 


It  is  a  tasteless,  almost  insoluble,  powder  which  decomposes  by 
sunlight  into  mercuric  iodid  and  mercury,  becoming  greenish  from 
the  presence  of  the  blue  particles  of  metallic  mcrcur)'.  This 
should  not  be  prescribed  with  soluble  iodids  or  the  itiore  energetic 
mercuric  iodid  will  be  formed.  Dose:  ^  to  I  gr.  (o.Oi  l-o.oC>6gm.). 
Merctiric  Iodid  I  Hgl,)  {liydrargyri  lodidum  RuhruPH,  Rid 
Iodid,  BiNithiid). — When  a  solution  of  potassium  iodid  is  added  to 
one  of  mercuric  chlorid,  a  yellow  precipitate  falls  which  at  once 
turns  red  on  the  side  to  the  light,  and  eventually  gets  red  through- 
out. This  red  iodid  dissolves  on  the  addition  of  an  excess  of 
potassium  iodid : 

HgCl,       ^        2KI       -       2KCI       -f       Hgl,. 

A  brilliant-red,  tasteless  powder,  it  is  ver>'  sparingly  soluble  in 
water.  When  it  dissolves  in  the  iodid  of  potassium,  a  salt  is 
formed,  called  potussium  mcramc  iodid,  by  this  reaction  ; 


2KI 


+         Hgl,        =         K.Ilgl,. 


This  salt  does  not  show  the  usual  chemical  reactions  of  mercury. 
It  is  regarded  as  a  salt  the  anion  of  which  is  (Hgl,)".  Ncsslcrs 
rtdgent  is  prepared  by  adding  potassium  h}'droxid  to  this  potas- 
sium mercuric  iodid.  It  is  a  sensitive  test  for  ammonia.  Dose 
of  mercuric  iodid  :    A  to  j^  gr.  (o.ooi3-o.cx)6  gm.). 

Mercuric  Sulpnid  (HgS)  (Wrmdlion), — There  is  no  mer- 
curous sulpliid.  but  the  mercuric  compound  is  xcry  stable.  It  is 
found  in  the  ore  cinnahar,  and  can  be  formed  by  direct  union  of 
the  elements.    The  black  precipitate  formed  on  passing  hydrogen 
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sulphid  through  a  mcrcurous  solution  is  not  nicrcurous  sulphid, 
unless  as  a  transient  phase.  Its  final  composition  is  a  mixture 
of  mercuric  sulphid  and  mercur>': 

2HgCl     +      H^  HgS  llg      I      2HCI. 

If  the  hydrogen  sulphid  be  passed  through  a  mercuric  solu- 
tion, whether  acid  or  neutral,  the  precipitate  is  at  first  white,  then 
yellow,  red,  and  black,  These  are  more  or  less  complex  and 
variable  compounds  of  mercuric  sulphid  with  other  mercuiy  salts 
present.  Eventually  the  mass  of  sulphid  overcomes  the  other 
salts  and  a  pure  black  precipitate  of  mercuric  sulphid  remains. 
This  black  amorphous  sulphid  is  a  less  stable  medication,  which 
can  be  made  to  change  by  sublimation  to  the  permanent  red 
cr>'stnlline  form   known  as  vcnnilliou. 

Mercarous  sulphate^  llgJSO,,  is  prepared  by  warming 
mercury  with  strong  sulphuric  acid.  There  is  evolution  of  sul- 
phur dioxid.  and  the  sulphate  is  deposited  as  a  white  powder  of 
difficult  solubility.  This  powder  is  the  starting-point  in  the 
manufacture  of  other  mercury  salts.  It  is  also  used  in  making 
.standard  electric  cells. 

Mercuric  salphate,  HgS()„  is  formed  when  the  mcrcurous 
salt  is  heated  with  excess  of  sulphuric  acid.  There  is  evolution 
of  sulphur  dioxid,  and  the  heavy,  white,  crystalUne  mercuric  sul- 
phate is  precipitated.  On  treating  this  normal  salt  with  boiling 
water  the  yellow  basic  salt  is  formed,  and  an  acid  salt  remains  in 
solution.  The  ba.sic  .salt  is  used  in  medicine  under  the  official 
name  of  fhuirar^yri  subsulphas  flava,  or  {(Kxyiulf>liate  or  turpcth 
mifitral).  Its  formula  is  Hg,SO^,(OH)^,  and  it  is  sometimes  re- 
garded as  a  compound  of  llie  sulphate  and  oxid.  It  is  a  yellow, 
tasteless,  insoluble  powder.  Dose  as  an  emetic:  3  to  5  gr. 
(0.2-0.33  h"^)- 

MercuTOus  Nitrate,  HgNO,,  and  Mercuric  Nitrate, 
HglNOjIj, — When  mercury  is  dissolved  in  cold  nitric  acid  witli 
excess  of  the  metal,  the  mercurous  salt  is  formed;  if  the  acid  be 
in  excess  and  be  heated,  then  the  mercuric  nitrate  is  the  product. 
The  white  salts  thus  obtained  dissolve  in  water  containing  free 
acid ;  but,  without  the  acid,  water  changes  them  to  an  insoluble 
basic  nitrate,  with  the  composition  Hg/N(^jy()H)„  analogous  to 
the  basic  sulphate.  To  prove  that  the  mercuric  salt  is  the  prod- 
uct, tlihite  and  aild  hydrochloric  acid.  If  any  mcrcurous  nitrate 
be  [jresent,  the  white  merciirous  chlorid  will  be  precipitated  and 
more  hot  nitric  acid  is  needed. 

Ammoniated  Mercury  (NHJIgCl)  {Hydrar^yri  Ammonia' 
turn,  li7iif<'  /WitfrfaU). — If  mercuric  chlorid  be  added  to  cold 
ammonium  hydroxid  in  excess,  a  white  (>recipitate  of  mercuric 
ammonium  chlorid  forms. 

HgClj  H   -NIlpH      NlLHgCI  \  NH.CI  f  2H2O. 
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This  tasteless  and  insoluble  powder  is  dissipated  by  heat  with- 
out melting.  It  is  ammoniuni  clilorid.  NH^Cl,  in  which  two  hy- 
drofjcn  atoms  have  been  replaced  by  mercury.  A  lO  per  cent, 
ointment  is  official  under  the  iiame  of  Unguentum  tiydrargyri 
ammoniati. 

When  a  mercurous  salt  is  added  to  ammonium  hydroxid  a 
black  precipitate  falls  which  may  contain  metallic  mcrcurj'  with 
the  salt  described  above.  It  is  probably  a  complex  mixture  in 
which  there  exists  some  mercurous  chloramid,  NHjHgjCl.  By 
the  same  reaction  paper  wet  with  mercurous  nitrate  is  blackened 
by  the  vapor  of  animnnia. 

Toxicology  of  Salts  of  Mercury. — Symptoms, — As  cor- 
rosive sublinuilc  is  the  salt  to  which  mercury  poisonintr  can  be 
most  frequently  attributed,  the  effects  of  this  salt  will  be  here  dis- 
cussed, as  it  is  the  chief  representative  of  the  mercurial  irritants. 

Corrrosivc  sublimate,  however  administered,  is  a  very  active 
gastro-intestinal  irritant.  When  taken  by  the  mouth,  the  symp- 
toms usually  begin  within  a  few  minutes.  The  onset  is  never 
delayed  half  an  hour.  There  are  an  acrid.  melalHc  taste,  con- 
striction of  the  throat,  retching,  and  a  burning  sensation  in  the 
gullet  and  stoniiich.  A  wliite  coaling  forms  at  once  on  the 
shriveled  lining  of  the  mouth,  the  inflammation  of  the  throat  may 
involve  the  larynx,  and  acute  swelling  of  the  glottis  may  cause 
asphyxia.  The  pain  in  llie  stomach  is  so  severe  as  to  cause  faint- 
ing. It  comes  on  promptly,  attended  by  nausea  and  vomiting 
of  material  streal^cd  with  blood,  and  later  on  purging  and  strain- 
ing with  bloody  stools.  Free  hemorrhages  occur  from  ston:ach, 
bowels,  or  other  outlet.  The  urine  is  scanty  or  suppressed, 
the  temperature  may  be  febrile  or  subnormal,  the  respiration 
difficult,  the  pulse  thready  and  irregular.  Death  is  preceded  by 
collapse,  unconsciousness,  or  convulsions. 

Fatal  results  have  followed  the  application  of  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  (8o  gr.  to  l  oz.)  to  the  scalp  for 
ringworm.  Two  ca.ses  resuhed  fatally,  from  poisoning,  by  the 
external  application  of  an  ointment  of  corrusive  sublimate  to 
cure  the  itch.  In  these  cases,  besides  the  painful  local  inflam» 
mation,  in  a  few  days  gastro-intestinal  symptoms  appeared,  such 
as  vomiting  and  purging  with  tenesmus.  In  addition  there  were 
stomatitis,  fetid  breatli,  fever,  scanty  urine,  and  collapse.  When 
the  poison  is  absorbed  as  a  result  of  irrigation  of  wounds  of  the 
vagina,  uterus,  or  abscess  cavities,  the  digestive  organs  also  are 
profoundly  affected.  An  early  effect  is  serous  diarrhea,  which 
afterward  becomes  bloody,  attended  by  colic  and  tenesmus,  nau.sea, 
and  vomiting.  The  urine  is  usually  albuminous,  containing  epi- 
thelial cells  and  granular  casts.  While  there  may  be  severe  head- 
ache, insomnia,  dimness  of  vision,  and  tran.sicnt  disturbance  of 
tlic  intellect,  the  mind  is  usually  clear  to  the  end.     The  pulse 
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grows  weaker,  the  pupils  contract,  the  temperature  falls,  and 
sometimes  ati  intense  erythema  appears.  The  great  frequency 
of  deaths  from  antiseptic  irrigations  with  corrosive  sublimate 
pleads  for  its  disuse  in  obstetric  practice. 

Fatal  Dose. — It  is  probable  that  fatal  consequences  would  follow 
doses  of  3  to  5  gr.  of  corrosive  sublimate.  Recovery  has  resulted 
after  the  administration  of  100  gr.  under  prompt  treatment  by 
milk,  eggs,  and  emetics.  White  precipitate  or  mercurammonium 
chlorid  was  at  one  time  regarded  as  non-poisonous.  Several 
deaths  from  it  have  been  reported — yy\\c  from  35  gr.  Red  precipi- 
tate has  caused  acute  gastro-intestinal  irritation  when  given  in 
doses  of  two  or  more  drams.  Aeiii  wtreNrie  nitrate,  intended  to 
be  used  externally  only  as  an  escliarotic,  has  been  followed  by 
death  after  such  use,  and  also  when  administered  internally.  The 
yciUnu  suOsttiphate,  or  turpeth  mineral,  used  in  the  treatment  of 
croup,  has  often  caused  alarming  symptoms.  Two  doses  of  3  gr, 
each  have  been  sufficient  to  cause  death. 

Fatal  Period. — Death  may  occur  in  half  an  hour,  but  com- 
monly life  is  prolonged  for  from  two  to  four  days,  and  it  may  last 
into  the  second  week. 

Treatment. — Vomiting  should  be  encouraged  b}'  large  drafts 
of  milk  containing  emetics.  The  casein,  like  all  albuminous  com- 
pounds, acts  as  an  antidote.  The  most  convenient  albumin  should 
be  given  freely.  This  may  be  raw  eggs,  flour  paste  for  its  gluten, 
or  blood  from  a  freshly  killed  fowl,  given  in  milk  or  water.  Mag- 
nesia would  prove  beneficial  by  cun\'ersion  of  the  corrosive  subli- 
mate to  a  less  injurious  compound.  It  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  albuminate  of  mercury  may  dissolve  in  excess  of  albu- 
min, hence  emetics  are  called  for  after  the  antidote  has  been  given. 
The  pain,  purging,  and  tenesmus  will  require  such  treatment  as 
is  usually  given  for  gastro-cnteritis. 

Postmortem  Appearances. — Some  parts  of  the  alitntfttarv  canal 
are  sure  to  show  inflammatory  change.  In  the  mouth,  throat,  and 
stomach  there  will  be  patches  of  congestion  and  erosion,  or  the 
intestines,  especially  the  colon,  may  be  the  seat  of  inflammation. 
Eventually  the  kidneys  swell  and  take  on  acute  inflammation. 

Even  when  death  has  occurred  from  absorption  of  the  poison 
as  a  result  of  application  to  the  skin  or  irrigation  of  abscesses  or 
of  wounds,  or  t>f  the  uterus  and  vagina,  the  most  important 
lesions  arc  in  the  digestive  tract,  especially  the  colon.  There  is 
hyperemia  of  the  mucous  membrane,  of  the  colon,  with  easy 
detachment  of  the  epithelium,  patches  of  superficial  necrosis  in 
some  parts,  and  in  others  a  diphtheritic  coating  infiltrating  the 
deeper  layers.  The  kidne\s  show  a  characteristic  acute  paren- 
chymatous nephritis.  In  some  cases  the  peritoneum  is  slightly 
injected.  The  liver  shows  no  marked  lesion,  but  is  generally  pale 
and  anemic.    The  other  organs  may  be  unaffected. 
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Chronic  Poiaoniiig  or  Mercurialism. — The  operatives  in  quick- 
silver mines,  mirror-niakcrs.  lire  gilders,  thermometer-  and  ba- 
romctcr-makcrs,  furriers,  and  hatters  are  liable  to  a  chronic 
disease  endinj^  in  paralysis,  brought  aboul  by  the  daily  intro- 
diicliuii  and  aticumulalion  in  the  system  of  minute  doses  of 
mercury.  Some  of  the  milder  symptoms  have  been  induced  by 
the  incautious  use  of  mercurials  in  the  treatment  of  secondary 
syphilis,  and  by  repeated  applications  to  the  skin  of  a  weak  lotion 
of  corrosive  sublimate  for  cosmetic  purposes. 

The  symptoms  shown  in  chronic  mercurial  poisoning  are  often 
quite  complex.  Plyalism.  or  salivation,  is  usually  present ;  the 
secretion  of  saliva  is  profuse,  and  is  attended  with  swelling  and 
tenderness  in  the  salivary  glands;  the  j^^unis  become  red,  s[)on^\ 
and  tender,  with  occasionally  a  blue  line  near  the  teeth  ;  the 
tongue  is  swollen  and  painful ;  ulcers  form  in  the  mouth,  and  the 
breath  is  very  fetid.  The  teeth  are  loosened,  and  the  alveolar 
processes  sometimes  become  the  scat  uf  acute  periostitis.  There 
is  usually  loss  of  appetite,  vvith  attacks  of  nausea  and  vomitinjj^. 
In  some  cases  colic  and  diarrhea  are  present.  Soon  supervene 
depressed  energies,  loss  of  weight,  anemia,  and  a  peculiar 
cachexia  with  eruptions  of  cr\'thema  or  eczema.  The  nervous 
system  is  eventually  involved,  showing  attacks  of  cerebral  excita- 
bility and  insonmia,  or  perhajis  hebetude  of  mind.  In  the  end  a 
peculiar  fine  tremor  spreads  from  the  tongue  and  face  to  the  upper 
and  lower  extremities.  The  tendenc\'  of  ihese  tremblings  is  to 
progress  from  the  jerky  and  intermittent  form,  brought  on  by 
excitement  or  exertion,  to  the  continuous,  which  lessens  only 
during  sleep.  The  muscles  grow  weaker,  without  loss  of  clec- 
trocontractility. 

Disturbances  of  sensation  are  common;  sometimes  neuralgia 
is  a  symptom,  at  times  appearing  as  numbness  and  tingling  in 
anesthetic  patches.  Affections  of  sight  and  hearing  are  not 
infrequent. 

The  postmortem  appcarancis  indicate  that  mercury,  like  arsenic 
and  lead,  has  the  power  to  excite  a  progressive  |>cripheral  neuritis. 
The  localized  mercurial  palsies  differ  from  the  lead  palsies  in  that 
the  electrocontractility  is  unim{)aired,  there  is  no  atrophy,  and 
the  tendon  reflexes  persist.  The  characteristic  nei've  lesion  is  a 
destruction  of  the  myelin,  with  preservation  of  the  axis  cylinder. 
The  trophic  changes  are  pigmentary  and  peri-axile. 

Treatanent  of  Chronic  Mercurialism. — Imjjrovcment  usually  fol- 
low s  removal  of  the  patient  fron;  the  surroundings  where  he  was 
exposed  tn  the  poison.  Although  elimination  of  a  single  dose  is 
usually  complete  in  a  few  days  by  means  of  ihe  salivaiy  glands, 
the  kidneys,  the  intestines,  and  in  less  degree  by  the  sweat  and 
milk,  still  if  the  period  of  ab.soiption  has  been  prolonged,  as  it  is 
in  chronic  mercurialism,  some  portion   of  the   poison    may  be 
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retained,  combined  with  albuminous  bodies  in  an  inactive  slate 
for  many  months.  To  stimulate  tlic  process  of  elimination  and 
to  secure  the  oxidation  of  the  albuminous  compound  so  as  to  set 
free  the  mercun,',  the  bowels  should  be  kept  opened,  the  action 
of  the  skin  promoted  by  warm  baths,  and  the  best  hygienic  and 
tonic  regimen  instituted.  It  is  customarj^  to  administer  potas- 
sium iodid  in  small  doses  in  the  belief  that  it  chan^a-s  the  de- 
posited poison  into  mercuric  iodid,  which  is  soluble  in  excess  of 
the  potassium  salt,  and  is  by  this  means  conveyed  into  the  ex- 
cretory fluids.  For  the  paralysis,  massage  and  electricity  are 
indicated  ;  for  the  salivation,  mild  mouth-washes  of  potassium 
chlorate  or  borax  are  called  for. 

Tests. — Sublimation  Test  for  Compounds  in  tbe  Solid  State. — 
The  suspected  solid  is  first  thoroughly  dried,  mixed  witli  dry 
sodium  carbonate,  and  heated  gently  in  a  reduction  lube.  A 
shining  ring  forms  on  the  inside  of  the  tube  in  the  cooler  part. 
A  !cns  resolves  this  sublimate  into  minute  shining  spheres  of 
metallic  mercur)\  The  corresponding  sublimate  of  arsenic  and 
antimony  are  not  of  this  shape.  Rubbed  with  a  glass  rod,  these 
globules  run  together  into  larger  rounded  masses.  A  few  scales 
of  iodin  left  in  tiie  closed  tube  for  a  few  hours  will  vaporize  and 
convert  the  mercury  into  a  him  of  yellow,  and  later  of  reti, 
mercuric  iodid.  If  this  test  be  thm^i  in  a  small  subliming  cell, 
such  as  is  described  under  Arsenic  (p.  257),  and  ctillected  on 
a  slide  for  microscopic  examination,  it  is  of  very  great  delicacy 
(Fig.  6;). 

Hydrogen-sulpliid  Test. — A  solution  of  a  mercurial  .salt  acidu- 
lated with  hydrochloric  acid  yiehis  a  black  precipitate  when 
treated  with  a  stream  of  hydrogen  sulphid.  The  formation  of 
the  mercuric  sulphid  through  intermediate  stages  is  shown  if  the 
tested  solution  is  strong ;  tlie  precipitate  becomes  successively 
yellowish  white,  dark  yellow,  orange,  brown,  and  black.  The 
precipitate  is  insoluble  in  caustic  alkalis,  alkaline  sulphids,  and 
nitric  or  hydrochloric  acids.  It  can  be  identified  by  yielding  the 
globular  sublimate  when  dried  and  heated  with  sodium  carbonate, 
as  directed  above.  By  drying  the  sulphid  in  an  air  oven  and 
weighing,  the  quantity  of  mercun,''  can  be  calculated. 

Reinsch's  Test. — The  procedure  is  the  same  as  that  given 
under  Arsenic  fp.  Zyj).  A  strip  of  bright  pure  copper-foil  will 
receive  a  gray  or  silven,'  deposit  in  a  few  minutes  from  a  boiling 
mercurial  solution  acidified  with  hydrochK>ric  acid.  Having 
carefully  washed  the  coated  copper  in  water  and  dried  it,  the 
slip  should  be  heated  in  a  small  dry  reduction  tube,  and  the 
resulting  sublimate  examined  for  globules,  as  stated  above,  and 
tested  with  free  iodin. 

Fai/acit's. — This  test  yields  a  metallic  deposit  on  coppej-  from 
arsenic,  antimony,  bismuth,  silver,  and  some  rarer  metals.     Coat- 
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ings  of  arsenic,  antimony,  and  mercury  arc  the  only  ones  that 
give  a  sublimate  when  lieatet]  in  a  reduction  tube. 

Mercury  is  peculiar  in  its  ojjaque  },'lobulur  form  and  the  bright 
high  lights  under  reflected  light  {Fig,  67). 

Delicacy, — Using  capillary  reduction  tubes  of  peculiar  con- 
struction, characteristic  globules  have  been  obtained  from  XTnAnJU 
gr.  of  corrosive  subhmale ;  under  ordinary  manipulation  j-^aVmr  S*"* 
is  nearer  to  the  limit  of  delicacy. 

Oalvanic  Gkild-test. — A  band  of  goldfoil  is  wrapped  about  a 
strip  of  thin  zinc,  leaving  some  zinc  exposed,  thus  making  a  gal- 
vanic couple.  Having  acidulated  the  suspected  liquid  with  hy- 
drochloric acid  and  warmed  il.  the  two  metals  are  hung  in  it  for 
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Fig.  67.— Subliri 


magnified. 


several  hours.  A  silver}'  deposit  on  the  gold  indicates  mercury. 
After  washing  the  gold  successively  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether, 
it  may  be  healed  in  a  reduction  tube  and  the  sublmiate  of  mer- 
curial globules  produced  may  be  identified,  as  stated  under  sub- 
limation test. 

Potassinmiodid  Test. — On  adding  potassium  todid  to  a  solu- 
tion of  corrosive  sublimate  or  other  mercuric  salt,  a  precipitate 
falls,  at  first  yellow,  but  rapidly  changing  to  red  mercuric  iodid. 
This  will  dissolve  in  excess  «>f  the  potassium  iodid. 

Distribution  in  the  Tissues. — Riederen  gave  to  a  dog  in 
thirty-one  days  2.789  gm.  of  calomel  (2.368  gm.  Hg).  By  anal- 
ysis he  recovered  2.2  gm.  of  mercuric  sulphid  (1.9  gm.  Hg),  of 
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which  there  were  in  the  feces  95  per  cent.,  or  2.1175  g"^- J  *"  ^he 
urine,  0.055  ;  ^^  ^'"'*-'  b™!"".  heart,  kings,  spleen,  pancreas,  kidneys, 
scrotum,  and  penis,  0.009;  '"  the  liver,  0.014;  in  the  muscles, 
0.0 1 14.  If  the  poison  find  access  to  the  body  by  external  appli- 
cation or  by  irrigation  of  other  cavities  than  the  alimentar>^  tract, 
it  should  be  looked  for  in  the  liver,  the  urine,  and  the  kidneys. 
Other  cases  have  been  reporled  which  established  the  fact  that 
in  a  few  days  the  whole  amount  of  one  poisonous  dose  given  by 
tlie  mouth  may  escape  from  the  bodv. 

There  is  liability  to  error  if  the  analyst  loses  st^ht  of  the  well- 
known  fact  that  traces  of  mercury  are  very  commonly  found  in 
the  stomach,  bowels,  liver,  kidneys,  and  other  organs  of  the 
cadaver  with  no  history  of  recent  dosage  from  the  poison.  These 
are  probably  accumulations  from  small  non-poisonous  doses  of 
blue  mass  or  calomel,  or  perhaps  vestiges  of  a  [irevious  mercurial 
treatment  of  sy[>hilis. 

Detection. — A  ready,  casual  examination  can  be  made  of 
the  vomited  matters  or  urine  by  decanting  the  liquid  portion, 
evaporating  it  to  dryness,  treating  with  pure  hj'drochloric  acid, 
and  applying  Reinsch's  test,  the  galvanic  gold-test,  or  the  elec- 
trolytic test. 

Separation  from  the  tissues  or  other  organic  matter  is  accom- 
plished by  the  systematic  method  referred  to  under  Arsenic.  To 
disintegrate  the  organic  matter  thoroughly,  it  must  be  finely 
minced  and  heated  on  a  water-bath  for  some  time  with  equal 
parts  of  water  and  liydrochlortc  acid,  while  potassium  chlorate 
is  added  in  small  amounts  until  a  clear  solution  is  made.  After 
filtration  the  solution  is  liL-ated  gently  to  expel  the  chlorin,  and  a 
stream  of  iiydrogen  sulphid  is  passed  until  the  metal  is  all  pre- 
cipitated as  sulphid.  A  portion  of  this  sulphid  may  be  tested  by 
reduction  and  sublimation,  or  it  may  be  di.ssolved  by  gentle  heat 
in  nitrohydrochloric  acid,  the  solution  evaporated  to  dryness  on 
a  water-bath,  redissolved  in  warm  water,  and  the  above  tests  be 
applied  or  the  mercury  separated  by  electrolysis. 

Electrolysis  ma\*  be  performeti  conveniently  by  the  method  of 
Mann.  The  suspected  solution  is  put  in  a  glass  cell  having  a 
bottom  of  parchment-paper,  and  immersed  to  a  common  level  in 
an  outer  vessel  of  water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid.  The 
cathode  of  a  battery  of  four  Grove  cells,  made  of  a  slip  of  gold- 
foil,  is  fi.xed  into  the  inner  vessel  near  to  and  parallel  with  the 
bottom.  In  the  outer  liquid  is  set  the  anode,  a  strip  of  platinum 
opposite  to  the  cathode.  After  the  current  has  passed  six  hours, 
the  gold  coated  with  mercur\'  is  washed  successively  with  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether,  and  weighetf.  By  heating  the  goid-foil  in  a 
hard-glass  open  tube  of  known  weight,  the  mercury  sublimes  and 
is  deposited  on  the  tube. 

Quantitative  determination  may  be  made  by  finding  the  loss 
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of  weight  of  the  gold-foil  carrying  a  film  of  mercury  when  heated 
a-s  above  describeii.  This  gives  the  weight  of  nicrcury  in  the 
portion  of  fluid  tested;  it  can  be  controlled  by  calculating  the 
increase  of  weight  in  the  tube.  Instead  of  using  electrolysis,  the 
amount  of  corrosive  chioriiJ  present  in  any  fluid  in  which  mercur)'- 
is  sought  may  be  determined  simply  by  boiling  the  materials  in 
water,  straining,  filtering,  and  agitation  uf  the  hllrate  with  ether, 
separation,  and  evaporation  of  the  ethereal  extract.  The  dried 
residue  dissolved  in  water  may  be  precipitated  with  vnlumelric 
solution  of  silver  nitrate,  the  chlorin  estimated,  antl  from  this  the 
weigiit  of  niLTCuric  chlorid  calculated. 

Urine  examination  may  be  made  by  electrolysis,  Reinsch's  test, 
or  by  Mayer's  method,  which  follows;  Having  evaporated  the 
urine  to  dryness,  the  residue,  mixed  with  quicklime  and  slaked 
lime,  is  heated  in  a  combustion  tube,  condensing  the  iiTcrcur>'  on 
the  cooler  part. 

Rapid  Mt'thod. — Separate  the  mercury  from  organic  combina- 
tions by  heating  to  the  boih'ng-point  in  a  porcelain  dish,  a  mi.vt- 
ure  of  20  f  oz.  (600  c.c.)  of  urine  with  4  f.  oz.  (100  ex.)  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  7  gr.  (0.50  gni,)  of  potassium  chlorate.  Before 
it  has  cooled  il  is  poured  through  a  filter  (if  turbid)  into  a  funnel 
having  a  stopcock  previously  adjusted  to  permit  lOO  c.c.  to  pa.ss 
in  one  minute.  The  end  of  the  funnel  rests  in  a  smaller  funnel- 
tube,  the  outlet  of  which  has  been  heated  and  drawn  into  a  fine 
opening,  In.side  this  narrowed  lube  has  been  placed  a  small 
spiral  of  bright  copper-foil.  Having  pa.ssed  all  the  uHnc  through 
the  funnels  and  over  the  copper,  the  operation  is  repeated  >i.>: 
liniL-s,  keeping  the  urine  hot.  If  mercury  be  deposited,  the  cop- 
per will  change  color.  The  copper  spiral  is  taken  out  with  for- 
ceps, washed  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  dried,  and  heated  in  a 
narrow  tube.  The  mercury  vaporizes  and  is  condensed  as  glob- 
ules on  the  glass. 

LEAD   (Plumbura). 

Symbol.  Pl».     Aiomic  weight.  207. 

There  are  numerous  compounds  of  lead  in  nature,  the  most 
important  being  gaUua,  the  sulphid,  ?bS.  This  is  roasted  till 
o.xidized  and  the  oxid  is  reduced  with  carbon. 

Properties. — Lead  is  a  soft  bluish-white  metal,  heavy,  but  of 
low  melting-point.  3-'»5'^  C.  (617"  F.).  Freshly  cut  surfaces  have  a 
brilliant  lu.ster  which  is  soon  lost,  a  superficial  layer  of  o.vid  being 
deposited  by  the  action  nf  the  air.  The  .softness,  pliability,  and 
low  meltni'^-point  of  lead  make  it  a  convenient  material  for 
plumbers'  pipe.  Soft  solder  Is  an  alloy  of  lead  and  tin.  Type 
;//*  A// contains  lead, tin, and  antimony.  Pewter  cox\\^\x\s,  lead  and  tin. 
Metallic  lead  dissolves  freely  in  nitric  acid,  sparingly  in  strong 
sulphuric  acid  when  hot»  but  not  in  dilute  or  cold  sulphuric  acid, 
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nor  practically  in  hydrochloric  acid.  The  metal,  when  embedded 
in  the  tissues  as  a  buUct.  exerts  no  local  specific  action,  being 
insoluble  in  the  fluids  there.  While  not  soluble  in  pure  water, 
the  ordinary  water  served  in  plumbers' pipes  contains  enough  free 
oxygen  to  oxidize  a  fresh  lead  surface,  wliich  may  then  form  a 
soluble  bicarbonate  by  the  aid  of  the  carbon  dioxid  present.  A 
portion  of  it  finally  forms  a  crust  of  insoluble  hydrated  oxycar- 
bonate,  which  prevents  further  action.  While  silicates,  sulphates, 
and  carbonates  tend  to  prevent  the  corrosive  action  of  water, 
it  is  increased  by  nitrites,  nitrates,  and  chlorids.  Hence,  a  liard- 
water  supply  is  less  dangerous  wlicn  served  in  lead  pipes  than  a 
"  soft  "  or  purer  article. 

The  Ions  of  Lead. — The  element  itself  forms  a  bivalent  cation, 
Pb",  called  plnmbwu,  and  an  unstable  quadrivalent  plumbion, 
1  Pb"".  Plumbion  is  without  color  and  is  a  potent  poison.  When 
lead  is  acted  upon  by  air  and  water  a  white  precipitate  of  lead 
hydroxid,  l*b( O II jj.  forms  which  behaves  toward  alkalis  just  as 
does  alumina— that  is,  it  dissolves  in  excess  of  alkali,  but  not 
in  ammonia.  With  those  bases  it  forms  soluble  plttmbitcs,  the 
hvdroxid  having  split  olThvdrogen  to  form  complex  anions  such 
as  (Pb().^)"  and  iHPbO,,)'.  '  A  hypothetic  hydroxid,  Pb(OH)„  is 
supposed  to  contain  the  quadrivalent  anion,  PbO,"",  and  has 
received  the  name  of  normal  pluwbu-  aruf.  This,  by  the  loss 
of  water,  forms  mitaphtmbic  acid,  HjPbOj.  With  calcium  the 
former  makes  calciutn  phtmbatc,  Ca^PbO, ;  with  sotlium  the  latter 
makes  jvv/;////;  nutaplumbatc.  Na._,PbO.^.  These  acids  combine  with 
lead  itself  to  make  Pb^PbO,  or  Pb,Ot,  viimuut,  and  PbPbO;,  or 
PbjO^.  the  SiSqu'wxid. 

XkaA  Oxid  (PbO)  {Plnmbi  Oxidum,  Lithargi\—\\\\Qn  air 
or  oxygen  is  caused  to  pass  over  salts  of  lead,  heated  or  melted 
lead,  a  yellow  powder  forms.  This  jjowdcr,  fused  at  a  higher 
temperature,  forms  yellowish  cr\'slaliine  scales  of  PbO  called 
commercially  litharf^c.  Continued  gentle  heat  in  air  changes  it 
to  a  bright-red  powder,  Pb;,(^,,  used  as  a  pigment  under  the  names 
red  lead,  or  minittm.  If  the  red  lead  be  oxidized  by  heating  with 
nitric  acid,  a  dark-brown  powder  forms,  the  duKvid  or  pcriKvid, 
Pb<  ).j.  The  oxid.  PW  ),  dissolves  sparingly  in  water,  imparting 
an  alkaline  reaction,  flue  to  the  formation  of  lead  hydroxid. 
Pb(<)HV  It  is  strongly  basic,  decomposing  alkaline  salts.  With 
the  fatty  acids  of  oils  it  unites  to  form  lead  soaps,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  is  leatl  oleate  or  Einplastrum  plumbi.  Heated 
with  milk  of  lime  its  hydroxid  develops  acid  properties  as  H, PbO,, 
forming  a  soluble  ci-j'stalline  calciutn  plumbitc,  CaPbOj.  used  as  a 
hair  dye. 

I^ead  dioxid  (Pb<\,)  {pcroxid,  broivn  oxid,  puce  oxid)  is  an  in- 
soluble dark-brown  powder,  readily  yielding  half  its  oxygen  when 
heated.     It  is  much  used  in  the  laboratory  as  an  oxidizing  reagent. 
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I^ad  chlorid,  PbClj,  is  formed  by  a  reaction  between  a  sol- 
uble lead  salt  and  a  chlorid  ;  or  whenever  plumbion  and  chloridion 
are  broyght  together.  It  is  a  white  crystal,  very  sparingly  sol- 
uble. Uniting  with  lead  oxid  it  forms  several  basic  or  oxychlorids 
of  a  yellow  color,  which  are  used  as  pigments  under  the  names 
of  Tuf  inr s,  Wiples,  Wrona,  or  Ptiris  YtHiKu'. 

I^ad  nitrate,  P^NO,);,,  is  prepared  by  dissolving  lead  or 
lead  oxid  in  dilute  nitric  acid.  While  readily  soluble  in  water  it 
is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  strong  nitric  acid.  It  is  while  and 
sweetish,  the  after-taste  being  metallic  and  astringent. 

I^ead  sulphate^  PbSO^,  is  formed  when  hot  strong  sulphuric 
acid  acts  <jn  leat^I.  It  is  the  heavy  white  precipitate  that  falls 
when  plymbion,  Fb*'.  meets  sulphanion,  SO/',  as  happens  when 
sodium  or  magnesium  sulphate  is  given  as  an  antidote  to  lead- 
poisoning.  It  is  sometimes  used  to  give  weight  or  body  to  white 
silk,  and  from  this  fiibric  it  may  be  taken  accidentally  by  seam- 
stresses. 

I<ead  Carbonate  (^(PbCO,).  Pb(OHV)  {Plumhi  Cmbomis, 
White  Lead ). — The  plant  known  variously  as  xvJiitc  lead,  flake 
whitt\  and  mineral  tvhitc  is  a  mixture  of  lead  hydroxid  and  neu- 
tral lead  carbonate.  It  is  present  in  the  official  ointment  of  lead 
carbonate.  It  is  the  white  precipitate  formed  when  plumbion, 
Pb",  and  carbanion,  COj",  meet  in  the  same  solution.  To  facili- 
tate the  reaction  between  lead  oxid  and  carbon  dioxid,  the  vapor 
of  acL-tic  acid  is  used  as  an  intermediary.  I*"irst  a  basic  acetate  is 
formed,  and  this  changes  to  the  basic  carbonate.  It  is  a  .smooth, 
white,  insoluble,  tasteless  powder,  invaluable  as  a  base  for  paints. 
Sometimes  it  has  been  used  as  a  cosmetic  with  the  most  deplor- 
able consequences.  It  is  the  most  common  cause  of  chronic  lead- 
poisoning. 

I<ead  acetate,  Pb(CjH,02)j3lIjO,  Plumhi  acetas,  is  made  by 
the  action  of  acetic  acid  on  lead  o.xid.  It  occurs  in  white  masses 
of  acicular  cn,'sta!s.  It  is  .soluble  in  water,  and  has  a  taste  at 
first  sweetish,  hence  the  popular  name,  sugar  of  lead,  but  later 
the  taste  is  styptic  and  metallic  in  character.  It  is  present  in 
pharmaceutic  preparations  as  a  pill  with  opium,  a  compound 
suppository  with  opium,  and  an  ointment.  The  subacctalc, 
Pb(C2H/\)2pbO.  ntade  by  dissolving  the  oxid  in  solutions  of 
the  acetate,  is  present  in  Liquor  plumhi  suhaeetads,  in  a  dilute 
form  in  Goulard's  water,  and  in  the  compound  ointment  of  Gou- 
lard's cerate.  Clear  solutions  soon  turn  white  from  the  action  of 
carbon  dioxid  in  the  air.  This  tendency  is  arrested  by  adding 
acetic  acid  in  excess.  This  property  is  not  shared  by  the  solu- 
tion of  the  nitrate,  which  keeps  clear. 

Toxicology  of  I/ead  Salts. — In  spite  of  its  great  frequency, 
lead-poisoning  rarely  figures  in  the  courts,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  ca.ses  are  due  to  slow  absorption  of  minute  quantities, 
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exposure  to  which  is  an  incident  of  certain  industries  dealing  with 
lead  or  its  compounds.  The  fatal  cases  represent  but  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  persons  who,  from  numberless  causes,  suffer  from  de- 
grees of  chronic  poisoning  more  or  less  serious,  but  not  ending 
in  death.  That  acute  lead-poisoning  does  occur  to  some  extent 
is  shown  by  the  statistics  of  23  recorded  cases,  of  which  9  were 
homicidal  and  14  non-homicidal. 

FoiBonoufl  Salts. — The  salt  which  is  of  most  importance  in 
acute  poisoning  is  lead  acetate,  while  chronic  poisoning  is  most 
frequently  caused  by  lead  carbonate. 

The  subacetate  of  lead  present  in  Goulard's  extract  has  very 
much  the  same  effect  as  the  acetate,  but  greater  in  degree,  as  it 
contains  more  lead.  Lead  chromate  (clironic  yellow),  iead  oxids 
(litliarge  and  red  lead),  and  finely  divided  metallic  lead,  while  not 
soluble  in  water,  di.ssolve  in  the  dilute  vegetable  acids  of  food  and 
in  the  gastric  juice,  and  exert  a  slowly  cumulative  poisonous 
action. 

"  Ledoyen's  Disinfectant,"  containing  lead  nitrate,  and  "  Tur- 
ner's Yellow,"  or  the  oxychlorid — in  fact  all  the  salts  of  lead — 
are  poisonous,  except  perhaps  the  sulphiil  and  sulphocyanid. 

Acute  Lead-poisoniner* — SytNf>toi/ts. — At  first  tliey  are  such  as 
result  from  a  local  irritant,  and  are  less  likely  to  be  fatal  from  a 
single  large  dose  than  fnmi  the  same  amount  taken  in  fractions 
at  intervals.  In  a  few  minutes  a  metallic  taste  is  perceived,  and 
soon  afterward  the  mouth  and  throat  feel  thy  and  burn.  Retch- 
ing and  vomiting  may  appear  in  less  than  half  an  hour  and  prove 
obstinate  and  persistent.  Abdominal  pains  come  on  in  colicky 
cramps,  relieved  by  pressure.  Usually  the  bowels  are  consti- 
pated :  occasionally  the  stools  are  bloody,  and  at  a  later  date 
they  are  dark  from  lead  sulphid.  The  urine  is  scanty,  the  face 
anxious,  the  skin  drj',  the  breath  fetid,  and  the  tongue  coated. 
While  the  brain  is  clear,  the  involvement  of  the  nervous  system 
is  indicated  by  the  headache,  the  pain  and  cramps  in  the  legs, 
and  the  numbness  and  local  palsies  which  appear  a  few  hours 
later.  After  a  few  days  in  some  cases  a  blue  line  is  seen  on  the 
gums, 

fatai  Dose. — It  is  not  known  what  single  dose  of  lead  acetate 
would  prove  fatal.  Since  recovery  has  taken  place  in  3  cases 
after  taking  i  oz.  (28.3  gm.)  of  the  acetate,  it  would  seem  that 
the  fatal  amount  must  be  greater  when  that  salt  is  the  poison. 
It  i.s  probable  that  the  fatal  dose  of  the  carbonate  would  be 
somewhat  less  than  that  of  the  acetate,  though  the  course  of  the 
symptoms  would  be  slower. 

FiJtiif  Piriihi. — While  death  from  the  acute  form  is  very  rare, 
23  cases  have  been  collected.  It  may  occur  from  prostration  as 
early  as  the  second  or  third  day. 

Treatment. — The  first  indication   is  the    washing-out  of  the 
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stomach  by  a  tube  or  pump,  using^  a  solution  of  magnesium  or 
sodium  sulphate.  In  the  absence  of  the  lube  an  emetic  dose  of 
alum  (a  soluble  sulphate)  would  be  serviceable.  When  the 
stomach  is  quiet,  the  remainder  of  the  poison  can  be  neutralized 
and  the  bowels  evacuated  hw  \  oz.  of  magnesium  sulphate 
(Epsom  salt).  To  check  vomiting'  and  colic  the  best  reliance  is 
on  hypodennic  injections  of  morphin  and  atropin. 

Postmortctu  Appiarauas. —  In  tlie  few  autopsies  which  have 
been  held  in  acute  lead-poisoning  indications  have  been  found  of 
gastro-intcstinal  inflammalion.  When  life  lias  been  prolonged 
unlit  systemic  symptoms  apjjcar;  lesions  have  been  found  in  the 
liver  and  kidncNs. 

Chrome  Lead-poisoning  {Plumhism,  StUMrtiuic  hiioxuaiion). — 
Judging  by  the  cases  reported  in  the  medical  journals,  chronic 
poisoning  is  of  very  common  occurrence.  In  the  vast  majority 
the  lead  enters  the  body  by  accident,  as  a  result  of  its  use  in  cer- 
tain industries;  in  a  certain  proportion  it  is  caused  by  contamina- 
tion of  food  an<i  drink.  In  these  cases  the  amount  of  lead  in 
each  dose  is  so  small  as  to  escape  detection,  but,  owing  to  its 
extraordinaiy  cumulative  action,  in  time  a  sufficient  quantity  finds 
lodgement  in  different  organs  to  produce  widespread  damage. 

Injurious  Industriis. — Operatives  in  the  nwtal  arc  liable  to 
have  it  introduced  by  inhalation,  by  dust  particles  getting  in  the 
hair,  beard,  or  clothing  and  indirectly  into  food  and  drink,  and 
possibly  through  the  skin.  In  this  way  many  cases  have  been 
caused  in  plumbers,  smelters,  type-founders,  compositors,  shot- 
makers,  file-cutters,  lead-foil  workers,  etc.  It  is  even  more  com- 
mon in  those  who  work  in  the  lead  salts  used  for  colors,  such  as 
color-grinders,  white-  and  red-Jcad  makers,  japanners,  enamellers^ 
lapidaries,  potters,  combers  of  yarn  dyed  with  chrome  yellow,  and 
workers  on  the  lead  plates  of  electric  accumulators. 

Food  Coiitaminatioii, — As  lead  is  slightly  soluble  in  water  con- 
taining certain  salts  and  gases  (see  p.  301),  its  widespread  use  for 
pipes  in  which  beverages  are  kept  standing  overnighl  causes  it  to 
be  introiluced  into  drinking-water,  into  ale  ami  lieer  drawn  from 
the  cellar,  into  selt7.cr- water  kept  in  siphons.  Lead  o.vid  is  largely 
used  to  make  a  glaze  on  pottery.  From  this  it  may  be  dissolved 
by  acid  foods,  as  fruit  jellies,  pickles,  vinegar,  lemon-juice.  As 
a  constituent  of  solder  and  the  alloy  used  to  tin  iron,  it  finds 
access  to  canned  goods  containing  acids. 

As  a  substitute  for  the  yellow  of  ^^'g  in  making  sweet  cakes 
lead  chromate,  FbCrO,,  under  the  name  "  chrotne  ycUoivy  has 
been  used  by  bakers,  with  vcn,-  grave  consequences.  In  this 
condition  there  is  a  feeling  of  '*  poor  health,"  the  appetite  is 
small,  digestion  impaired,  energies  feeble,  and  there  is  more  or 
less  profound  anemia.  An  epidemic  of  lead-poisoning  in  the 
north  of  France,  involving  over  100  persons,  was  traced  to  lead 
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in  the  flour,  which  was  obtained  by  al!  the  sufferers  from  the 
same  mill,  contamination  being  due  to  the  elevator  buckeU,  which 
were  "  tinned  *'  with  lead. 

Cosifufiis. —  Most  of  the  lotions  called  "  hair-renewers  "  are 
preparations  containing  sulphur  with  lead  acetate  or  calcium 
plumbite.  They  do  not  restore  the  natural  pigment,  but  cause 
the  precipitation  of  black-lead  sulphid  in  the  hair  structure,  so 
as  to  simulate  the  natural  color.  The  use  of  "  flake  white  "  as  a 
cosmetic  has  caused  every  form  of  chronic  lead-poisoning. 

Sywf^tifms  of  Chrouic  Ltad-f'oisonhig. — The  following  typical 
cases  were  observed  by  the  writer :  A  seamstress,  ay;ed  twenty- 
eij^ht  years,  had  been  using  '*  flake  white  "  as  a  cosmetic  applied 
frceh-  for  more  than  two  years  to  the  face  to  conceal  freckles. 
Within  two  years  her  skin  had  become  dr}',  pale,  and  sallow,  her 
conjunctivae  yellow,  her  hair  had  fallen  out.  she  had  dyspepsia, 
debility,  and  low  spirits.  She  had  repeatedly  suffered  from  con- 
stipation and  colic  attributed  to  indigestion.  Headache  and  ver- 
tigo had  been  at  one  time  an  e very-day  experience,  and  after  a 
year  of  minor  symptoms  she  went  under  treatment  for  melan- 
cholia, the  cause  being  al  that  time  undetermined.  While  con- 
fined she  left  ofl"  tlie  cosmetic,  but  after  a  month  of  tonics  her 
mind  was  restored  and  she  resumed  the  pernicious  habit.  One 
month  before  she  came  under  observation  her  hands  had  become 
weak  and  tremulous,  her  spirits  depressed  and  irritable,  and  a 
double  wrist-drop  had  developed.  The  extensors  of  the  forearms 
and  interossei  muscles  of  both  hands  were  completely  paralyzed, 
the  flexors  were  slightly  affected,  and  the  supinators  apparently 
unharmed.  There  was  characteristic  loss  of  electrocontractilit>' 
to  faradism,  though  slowly  interrupted  galvanism  elicited  some 
response.  The  gums  had  a  blue  line,  the  lead  cachexia  was 
marked,  and  the  cosmetic  had  been  spread  thickly  to  redeem  the 
ravages  made  by  itself  Her  younger  sister  was  seen  later  sufler- 
ing  from  wrist-drop,  with  blue  line  on  the  gums,  cachexia,  with  a 
history  of  frequent  attacks  of  pain  in  the  elbow  and  shoulder, 
with  convulsive  seizures  that  had  been  treated  as  epileptic.  Lead 
was  present  in  the  urine  of  both. 

The  relative  frequency  of  the  different  symptoms  was  shown 
in  the  Philadelphia  cases  caused  bv  eating  cakes  made  yellow 
with  lead  chromatc.  Most  of  the  64  cases  exhibited  the  ordinary 
signs  of  impaired  nutrition  with  the  charactenstic  cachexia.  They 
had  the  colic  with  constipation,  the  joint  pains  mistaken  for  rheu- 
matism, and  the  blue  line  on  the  gums  caused  by  the  reaction 
between  lead  albuminate  in  the  gum  and  hydrogen  sulphid  of 
decomposed  food  particles  between  the  teeth.  Lead  was  found 
in  the  urine  of  all  cases  examined.  All  the  cases  who.se  histor>' 
covered  several  montiis  were  emaciated.  Well-marked  lead  ca- 
chexia was  present  in  78.21  per  cent.,  and  the  remainder  were  all 
20 
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more  or  less  sallow.  There  was  frequent  vomiting  in  79.68  per 
cent.  Some  colic  was  experienced  by  76.56  |)er  cent.,  and  the 
peculiar  rotatii»jj  umbilical  lead  colic  in  60.93  per  cent.  In  73.43 
per  cent,  there  were  joint  pains,  growing  worse  at  night  and  not 
inflammatory  in  character.  The  parts  affected  most  often  and 
mo.st  severely  were  the  flexor  surfaces  of  the  knees  and  ankles, 
liilatcral  wrist-drop  from  paralysis  of  the  extensors  of  the  fore- 
arm occurred  in  only  2  cases.  Minor  degrees  of  nen'ous  and 
muscular  disorder  in  the  forearm  occurred  in  3  other  ca.ses.  The 
mo.st  serious  symptoms  were  those  involving  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord.  Hcatlache,  so  constant  antl  severe  as  to  indicate  deep  cra- 
i}ial  mischief,  was  present  in  73.47  per  cent.  Brain  disease  was 
present  in  23.43  P*-'''  cenl.,  causing  epileptiform  convulsions  in 
17.18  per  cent.,  delirium  in  3.12  per  cent.,  melanchoh'a  mania  in 
I,  and  coma  in  (,  The  blue  line  on  the  gums  was  shown  by  S9 
per  cent.,  and  probably  by  6  out  of  the  7  remaining.  The  mor- 
tality was  12.5  i)er  cent.  Postmortem  examination  of  the  viscera 
was  made  in  5  cases,  and  revealed  lead  in  all. 

The  fatal  cases  were  characterized  b}' eclampsia  ^wn  to  encephal- 
opathy. It  has  been  suggested  that  the  gravity  of  the  nervous 
phenomena  was  tJoubtless  due  in  some  degree  to  the  chromium 
present  in  the  poison. 

Lead  appears  to  form  some  .stable  combination  with  the  sub- 
stance of  the  nervous  system,  and  induce  thereby  di.sturbet!  func- 
tion, if  not  local  destruction,  of  some  essential  part  of  the  great 
centers,  as  well  as  of  the  peripheral  nerves.  In  a  case  of  fatal 
lead-poisoiiing  the  cerebrum  was  found  to  contain  lead  equiv- 
alent to  \\  gr.  of  sulphate,  and  the  cerebellum  about  \  gr.  An 
optical  neuritis  may  cause  visual  disturbances,  but  the.sc  are  some- 
times due  to  the  retinitis  secondar)'  to  the  kidney  mischief 

Tnatrntftt  of  Chrome  Poisouttig, — Hy  careful  i«iquir\'  the  source 
of  the  lead  may  be  discovered,  and  tlie  patient  should  be  guarded 
against  further  exposure  to  it.  In  the  case  of  operatives  in  lead- 
works,  emphasis  must  be  laid  upon  the  necessity  of  grinding  the 
pigments  under  water  to  prevent  tlie  fine  particles  escaping  as 
dust  into  the  air;  free  ventilation  is  requisite;  the  hands,  nails, 
and  beard  should  be  washed  and  brushetl  carefully  before  eating, 
and  meals  should  not  be  taken  inside  the  fiictory.  A  weak  lem- 
onade of  sulphuric  acid  is  sometimes  used  as  a  beverage.  Its 
antidotal  power  may  be  reinforced  by  occasional  doses  of  Kpsom 
salt. 

It  is  well  to  begin  treatment  with  a  dose  of  Epsom  salt  as  an 
antidote  to  any  lead  present  in  the  alimentar\'  tract ;  colic  will 
call  for  morphin  and  atropin  administered  hypodermically  ;  joint- 
pains  for  local  fomentations ;  paralysis  for  electricity  and  mas- 
sage. The  natural  process  of  elimination  of  lead  is  deliberate. 
It  escapes  slowly  by  the  urine,  and  five  to  ten  times  as  much  by 
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the  boT^'cls,  without  the  use  of  any  special  eliminant.  Several 
special  eliminants,  notably  potassium  iodid,  have  been  given  freely 
without  caustni][  any  increase  in  the  amount  of  lead  excreted. 
Careful  quaiUitative  tests  prove  tliat  a  slight  increase  attends  the 
use  of  hot  baths,  j^eneral  massage,  and  occasional  purgation. 
These  last,  combined  with  open-air  exercise  and  wholesome  diet, 
are  the  means  most  to  be  relied  on.  If  potassium  iodid  is  given, 
care  should  be  taken  that  it  does  not  increase  the  anemia,  A 
remission  should  be  allowed,  during  which  iron  preparations 
woultl  be  of  service. 

Postinortcnt  Appearances, —  In  chronic  cases  the  pathologic 
changes  discovered  can  not  be  cailed  characteristic.  Where 
albuminuria  has  been  present,  the  kidneys  are  found  hard  and 
contracted,  the  scat  of  granular  degeneration.  When  colic  has 
been  a  conspicuous  symptom,  a  portion  of  the  intestines  has  been 
found  constricted,  with  a  gray-blnck  discoloration  <;jf  the  mucous 
lining.  When  there  has  been  local  paralysis  with  atr<)|jhy.  the 
muscles  involved  have  been  found  w^asted  and  fatty,  and  changes 
have  been  discovered  in  the  large  cells  in  the  anterior  cornita  of 
the  cord  and  in  the  peripheral  nerve-fibers.  The  blue  line  around 
the  gums  is  highly  significant. 

Distribution  in  the  Tissues. — In  examining  the  bodies  of  2  cases 
suddenly  fatal.  BIyth  .separated  from  the  brain  of  one  an  appreci- 
able amount  of  lead,  from  the  liver  an  anKutnt  equivalent  to  \  gr. 
of  sulphate,  from  one  kidney  about  ^^  gr.  In  a  dog  killed  by 
chronic  lead-poisoning,  in  parts  per  thousand — the  bones  were 
found  to  contain  0.18100.27;  the  kidneys,  0.17  to  0.20;  liver, 
0.10  to  0.33  ;  spinal  cord,  0.06  to  o.  I  I  ;  brain,  0.04  to  0.05  ;  mus- 
cles, 0.02  to  0.04  ;  intestines,  o.oi  to  0.02.  and  traces  were  detected 
in  the  spleen,  blood,  and  bile. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  lead  is  frequently  found  in  persons 
apparently  healthy — certainly  free  from  all  symptoms  of  lead- 
poi.soning.  A  fallacious  conclusion  may  be  reached  if  the  con- 
tents of  the  stomacfi  should  contain  a  bit  of  melted  solder  from 
a  fruit  can  or  a  shot  derived  from  eating  game. 

In  the  absence  of  characteristic  symptoms  during  life,  if  the 
amount  of  lead  separated  from  the  tissues  should  be  small,  it 
should  not  be  regarded  as  significant  of  lead-poisoning. 

Lead  in  the  Urine. — From  a  case  which  had  symptoms  so 
vague  as  to  make  the  diagnosis  of  lead-pnisoning  ^loubtful  there 
was  obtained  from  400  c.c.  (14  f.  oz.)  of  urine  as  much  as  5.2  mg. 
(0.08  gr)  of  metallic  lead. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  lead  is  not  an  uncommon  con- 
stituent of  the  urine.  Urine  analyses  for  lead  were  made  in  86 
cases,  in  the  healthy  and  the  sick,  with  the  result  of  finding  lead 
present  in  48  cases.  Most  of  them  were  cho.sen  because  of  their 
exposure  to  lead  by  occupation  or  otherwise,  and,  so  far  as  these 
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figures  are  a  guide,  in  not  more  tlian  50  per  cent,  of  the  com- 
mutiity  at  lar^c  can  lead  be  detected  in  the  urine.  The  urines  of 
jHrr.sons  known  to  be  in  perfect  health  were  almost  all  free  from 

Tests. — Hydrogen  SulpMd. — A  stream  of  this  gas  passed 
throufjh  a  lead  solution,  neutral,  alkaline,  or  sli^ditly  acid,  yields 
a  black  precipitate  of  lead  sulphid,  in.soluble  in  the  alkaline  hy- 
droxids  or  the  moderately  dilute  acids.  If  the  amount  of  metal 
be  very  small,  the  precipitate  will  be  bmwn.  Hot  nitric  actd 
converts  it  into  soluble  lead  nitrate,  and  free  sulphur  separates  ; 
by  continued  heat  the  acid  converts  the  sulphur  into  sulphuric 
acid,  and  this  precipitates  the  lead  as  lead  sulphate.  A  small 
amount  of  lead  would  remain  in  solution. 

Ftiilacits. — This  reagent  gives  a  tike  precipitate  with  several 
other  metals,  such  as  co{)pcr  and  mercury.  To  distin^^uish  the 
lead,  the  sulphid  may  be  dissolved  m  warm  dilute  nitric  acid,  fil- 
tered,  the  filtrate  evaporated  to  dr>'ness  to  expel  any  excess  of 
nitric  acid,  the  residue  taken  up  with  water,  and  the  clear  solu- 
tion tested,  as  stated  below,  with  potassium  iodid,  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  or  potassium  chromale.  If  the  quantity  of  the  precipitate 
be  large  it  can  be  reduced  to  metallic  lead  by  the  blowpipe  or 
charcoal. 

Dt'licacy. — From  a  solution  containing  -^\^  gr.  of  lead  oxid 
to  10  gr.  of  water,  this  test  gives  a  faint  brownish  tint  with 
perceptible  cloudiness. 

Potassium  Iodid. — This  reagent  gives,  with  ver>'  small  amounts 
of  lead,  a  yellow  coloration;  with  larger  amounts,  a  yellow  pre- 
icipitate  of  lead  iodid.  soluble  in  boiling  water,  from  which  it 
'"deposits  on  cooling  in  gold-colored  hexagonal  scales. 

Fallacies. — If  the  lead  be  small  in  amount  and  has  been  treated 
previously  with  nitric  acid,  a  bruwnish  color  will  be  caused  by  the 
jodin  freed  from  the  potassium,  unless  the  free  nitric  acid  has  been 
neutralized  or  driven  off  by  heat.  Lead  iodid  is  soluble  in  potas- 
sium hydroxid  and  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid. 

PtluaiY. — A  ver>'  small  quantity  of  the  reagent  will  cause  a 
satisfaclor\*  deposit  of  small  plates  from  a  solution  of  y^y^^j  gr. 

Sulphtiric  Acid. — This  reagent  diluted  gives  a  w  hite  cr>'stallinc 
or  granular  precipitate  of  lead  sulphate,  which  is  favored  by  the 
addition  of  alcohol.  The  precipitate  is  soluble  in  hot  strong  hy- 
drochloric acid,  in  ammonium  acetate,  and  in  a  large  excess  of 
potassium  hydroxid- 

Fallaciis. — This  reagent  will  also  make  a  white  precipit. ate  with 
harium  and  strontium  salts,  and  with  fairl>'  strong  solutions  of 
calcium  compounds.  The  lead  sulphate  is  characterized,  how- 
ever, by  turning  black  with  ammonium  sulphid. 

PotMsitun  Chromate  or  Bichromate. — Kither  of  these  reagents 
precipitates  lead  as  a  yellow  amorphous  deposit  soluble  in  poCas> 
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sium  hydroxid  anrj  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  but  insoluble  in 
acetic  acid.  A  yt-'llowish  precipitatL-  produced  by  potassium 
chroniatc  in  neutral  copper  sokitions  dissuKcs  in  acetic  acid,  and 
is  thus  readily  distinguished  from  the  lead  precipitate. 

Detection  in  Gastric  Oontents,  Tissues,  etc. — A  niethod  suitable 
for  the  urine,  feces,  gastric  contents,  or  the  finely  divided  viscera 
is  the  evaporation  of  the  fluid  or  the  dilution  of  the  solids  to  the 
consistence  of  a  i»ruel,  the  destruction  of  or^janic  matter  with 
{XJlassium  chlorate  and  hydrochloric  acid  (see  p.  266),  and  filtra- 
tion while  hot.  While  some  of  the  lead  is  apt  to  remain  as  insol- 
uble sulphate  on  the  filler,  a  considerable  quantity  in  a  soluble 
combination  with  potassium  chlurid  passes  through.  In  toxico- 
logic analysis,  as  a  rule,  the  total  amount  of  lead  is  not  in  excess 
of  what  will  be  dissolved.  The  filtrate  may  be  precipitated  with 
hydrogen  sulphid,  llie  precipitate  dissolved  in  warm  dilute  nitric 
acid,  the  solution  filtered  and  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  residue 
rcdissolvcd  in  water,  and  tested  with  sulphuric  acid  or  potassium 
iodid. 

I>etection  in  Urine. — The  following  method  for  the  urine  is  very 
delicate :  A  quart  of  urine  acidified  with  acetic  acid  is  evaporated 
to  dryness  and  fused  in  a  crucible  with  a  little  pure  niter  until  it 
becomes  white.  When  the  crucible  is  cool,  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid  is  added  hot  to  extract  the  residue  after  ignition.  The  extract 
is  then  filtered,  and  tlic  filtrate  treated  with  ammonia  to  alkaline 
reaction,  to  precipitate  the  phospliates  and  iron.  Ammonium 
sulphid  is  added  at  the  same  time  to  throw  down  the  lead  and 
iron  as  sulphids.  This  deposit  is  washed  three  times  by  dccanta- 
tion  with  hot  water;  then  water  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid 
is  added,  and  the  whole  allowed  to  stand  luiljl  the  next  day.  It 
is  then  filtered  through  a  small  filter  ami  the  residue  washed.  A 
little  pure  nitric  acid  is  then  added  drop  by  drop  to  dissolve  the 
lead  sulphid  left  on  the  filter  and  carry  it  through  as  nitrate. 
This  filtrate  is  collected  in  a  watch-glass,  evaporated  to  dryness, 
and  the  final  test  made  by  adding  a  drup  of  water  and  a  crystal 
of  potassium  iodid.     \  yellow  precipitate  denotes  lead. 

Electrolysis. — To  electrolyzc  the  filtrate  of  the  hot  decoction 
with  potassium  chlorate  and  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  placed  in  a 
glass  vessel  with  a  bottom  of  parchment-paper.  This  cell  is  im- 
mersed to  the  surface-level  in  an  outer  vessel  containing  distilled 
water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid.  In  the  inner  cell  is  placed 
the  cathode  of  four  Grove's  cells  in  the  shape  of  platinum  <*>il 
50  cm.  square  (2  in.  by  4  in).  Keneath  the  parchment  diaphragm, 
near  to  it  and  parallel  with  the  cathode  on  the  opposite  side,  is 
placed  the  anotlc.  In  si.x  hours  the  cathode  is  removed,  washed, 
dried,  and  cleaned  of  its  lead  with  warm  dilute  nitric  acid.  After 
driving  off  the  free  nitric  acid  by  heat  the  lead  is  precipitated  by 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  and    an  equal  volume  of  alcohol   added. 
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After  being  set  aside  for  twenty  hours,  the  precipitate  is  waslied 
free  from  acid  with  water  containing  12  per  cent,  of  alcohol. 
Decanted,  ignited,  and  weighed.  100  parts  of  the  sulphate  equal 
68.319  parts  of  metallic  lead. 

Quantitative  Determination. ™\\  hi le  the  electrolytic  method  is 
preferable  when  the  amount  of  lead  i.s  small,  for  large  quantities 
it  is  better  to  precipitate  the  lead  dissolved  by  decoction  in  hot 
hydrochloric  acid  with  hydrogen  sulphid.  The  precijiitate  may 
be  cotnerled  into  sulphate  by  treating  it  first  with  warm  dilute 
nitric  acid,  filtrating,  evaporating,  dissolving  in  water,  and  pre- 
cipitating with  sulphuric  acid,  evaporating,  igniting,  and  weighing 
as  above,  calculating  68.319  parts  of  lead  for  lOO  of  the  sulphate. 


BISMUTH. 

Synibi>l,  Hi.      .Atomic  weight,  208.3. 

Occtirrence.-^The  metal  occurs  free  in  nature  and  also  as  a 
sulphid.  From  this  sulphid  it  is  obtained  by  first  roasting  until 
it  is  converted  to  o.xid.  and  then  retlucing  the  oxid  with  carbon. 

Properties. — Hismuth  is  a  reddish-white,  britde,  crystalline 
metal.  Its  crystals  are  isomorphous  with  arsenic  and  antimony. 
It  is  unchanged  by  air  or  water,  and  is  a  good  conductor  of  elec- 
tricity. Its  ion  i.s  the  Irivak-nt  bisnuithion,  Bi*"'.  It  forms  some 
alloys  that  melt  behnv  the  boiling-point  of  water. 

Roses  fusib!c  tttifai  consi.sts  of  bismuth  2  parts,  lead  i,and 
tin  I-     It  melts  at  93,8°  C.  (20i°  F.). 

Wothfs  metal  consists  of  bismuth  4  parts,  lead  2,  tin  t,  and 
cadmium  i.     It  nults  at  60.5^  C.  ( 141°  F.). 

Bismuth  sesqiiioxid,  Hi-ZJ,.  is  a  yellow  powder  fomicd  by 
burning  bismuth  in  air.  It  is  also  formed  when  the  hydroxid, 
Hi{OM)^.  is  iieatcd  and  loses  water.     liolh  are  basic. 

Bismuth  hydroxid,  lii^OH).,,  is  precipitated  from  bismuth 
solutions  by  excess  of  alkali.  It  is  an  insoluble  white  powder. 
With  nitric  acid  it  forms  hismnth  nitrate,  Bi(N03)3,  showing  that 
it  is  a  triadd  base.  By  losing  the  constituents  of  water,  Bi(OH)3 
changes  to  hismuthvl  hydroxui,  BiO.OH.  wliich  is  a  monacid  base. 
In  reacting  with  nitric  acid,  the  hj'droxyl  is  replaced  an<l  bisntuth 
Qxymtratc  or  subnitrate,  BiO.NO,,  is  produced.  A  whole  series 
of  subsalts  or  basic  salts  are  formed  by  this  univalent  group, 
bisniuthvi  Bi<"). 

Bismuth  Subcarbonate  [(BiO)2CO,.ITjn]  [Rismuthyl  Car- 
bouatt\  Oxycarbonati), — Tiiis  is  formed  when  a  solution  of  the 
normal  nitrate  is  treated  with  sodiimi  carbonate.  Carbon  dioxid 
is  given  off,  and  the  subcarbonate  is  precipitated  as  a  yellowish- 
white  insoluble  pbwder.  When  lieated,  water  and  carbon  dioxid 
escape,  leaving  bismuth  oxid,  Bi^O,. 

Dose :   10  to  60  gr.  (0.666-4  gm.). 
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BismuOi  Sobnitrate  (BiO.NOj.H^O)  {Bismuthyi  NitraU, 
Oxvnitratt-y — When  btsnimtli  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid  a  clear 
solution  of  the  normal  nitrate,  Bi(NOj)-„  is  obtained.  By  pouring 
this  .solution  into  water,  a  heavy  white  precipitate  of  bismuthyi 
nitrate  forms,  and  some  nitric  acid  is  left,  possibly  in  combination 
with  bismuth  : 


Bi(NO,),     + 


2H2O     - 


BiONO,.H,0 


2HNO,. 


Dose ;   10  to  60  jjr.  (0.666-4  |jm.). 

IncompatibUs. — Tannic  and  galHc  acids;  calomel;  sulphur; 
salicylic  acid;  potassium  iodid ;  with  alkaline  bicarbonates  it 
causes  effervescence. 

Bistnutli  et  ammonii  citras  (U.  S.  P.)  is  of  indefinite  com- 
position. The  ordinary  citrate  of  bismuth,  BiCfiH^^O^,  is  a  white 
insoluble  powder  which  in  ammonitim  hydro.vid  becomes  soluble. 
This  double  citrate  forms  small  pearly  scales  which  are  soluble 
in  water.  Dilute  acids  change  it  to  the  insoluble  form.  Dose: 
I  to  5  <^T.  (0.066-0.35  gm.). 

Toxicology. — The  study  of  the  toxic  action  of  bismuth  is 
practically  that  of  the  salt  mo.st  commonly  used  in  medicine,  the 
snbnitratt.  This  white,  tasteless,  insoluble  powder  is  sometimes 
used  as  a  cosmetic  under  the  name  of"  pearl  white."  It  is  much 
esteemed  a.s  a  local  sedative  for  gastric  :AX\d  intestinal  irritation, 
and  is  given  almost  ad  libitum.  At  one  time  most  sam|iles  \\\ix^ 
imperfectly  freed  from  the  arsenic  which  is  found  associated  with 
bismuth  in  its  ores.  Antimony,  lead,  and  a  trace  of  tellurium 
have  been  found  in  it.  At  present,  contaminants  are  rarely  de- 
tected, owing  to  the  more  perfect  methods  of  preparation  now 
employed. 

Symptoms, — While  tlie  salt  itself  has  no  taste,  yet  in  cases  of 
poisoning  a  peculiar  metallic  taste  is  complained  of,  accom[)anicd 
by  salivation,  foul  breath,  and  sore  mouth.  There  are  vomiting, 
abdominal  pain,  and  purging  of  stools,  dark  from  bismuth  sulphtd. 
Sometimes  a  black  discoloration  appears  upon  the  gums,  but  may 
spread  over  the  whole  mouth. 

The  strong  garlicky  odor  of  the  breath  sometimes  ob.served 
has  been  attributed  to  tellurium,  which  produces  this  effect, 
although  the  amount  is  ver>'  minute.  As  the  g astro-enteric 
symptoms  are  similar  to  those  of  arsenic,  the  toxic  action  of  bis- 
muth was  at  one  time  ascribed  to  that  impurity.  I^rge  doses 
internally,  as  well  as  free  topical  applications  of  bismuth  salts, 
have,  in  some  cases,  caused  black  urinary  sediment,  albuminuria, 
and  tube-casts,  besides  the  usiia!  stomatitis,  loosened  teeth,  blue 
gingival  line,  diarrhea,  and  ulceration  of  the  intestines.  A  man. 
thirty  years  old,  was  treated  for  a  severe  burn  with  local  applica- 
tions, twice  daily,  of  a  10  per  cent,  ointment  of  bismuth  subnitrate. 
Within  the  first  three  weeks  the   urine  showed  black  deposits. 
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During  the  second  llircc  weeks  there  was  stomatitis,  with  pain  on 
swallowing,  loosened  teeth,  and  a  bluish-black  discoloration  on 
the  gums  and  tongue.  As  the  preparation  was  free  from  lead, 
arsenic,  or  other  contaminant,  the  symptoms  were  plainly  due  to 
absorbed  bismuth. 

Two  cases  have  been  described  which  show  pecuUar  effects  on 
the  mouth,  due  to  the  fact  that  bismuth  is  eliminated  largely  by 
the  saliva.  These  cases  are  remarkable  because  equally  large 
amounts  have  been  administered  by  the  mouth  without  injurious 
consequences.  In  one  case  an  extensive  burn  was  treated  with 
local  applications  of  bismuth  subnitrate,  proved  by  anal)'sis  to  be 
pure.  In  two  weeks  there  was  a  severe  inflammation  of  the 
mouth  and  throat,  w  ith  adherent  black  exudations ;  vomiting  and 
diarrhea  supervened  with  albuminuria.  Bismuth  was  detected  in 
the  urine  and  the  feces.  A  few  days  after  the  apphcation  was 
discontinued  the  acute  svTnptoms  subsided.  The  second  case, 
after  excision  of  the  knee,  had  the  wound  dressed  with  bismuth 
subnitrate.  In  a  fortnight  there  vk'ere  salxNation  and  stomatitis 
with  bismuth  in  the  urine. 

An  experimental  research  on  the  latter  animals,  using  a  pure 
salt  of  bismuth  h>*podcrmicalIy.  caused  death  after  s>inptoms 
like  those  just  described. 

Fatol  DoM. — The  carher  reports  as  to  the  fetal  dose  must  be 
ken  with  much  allowance,  owing  to  the  fact  that  until  recent 
tunes  the  bismuth  salts  almost  alwa>^  contained  enough  arsenic 
to  cause  trouble  if  the  dose  was  a  liberal  one.  Death  has  UA- 
lowed  a  dose  of  2  dr.  The  period  of  fetalit>'  w  as  the  ninth  day. 
A  dose  three  times  as  large  has  been  recovered  from. 

TtttB. — H>*drc^n  sulphid  \-ields  a  black  precipitate  of  bis- 
muth sulphid.  If  this  is  dissolved  in  the  smalkatpcsafalequaiBli^ 
oC  hot  nibohyvfatKhlocic  add  and  the  resoling  aololioii  poured 
into  an  excess  of  water,  a  cofpious  white  pin  i|iilJilr  of  hwmirth 
oxyrhlorid  is  thrown  <lown. 

Extnctin  tttm  tha  tiiBi  is  done  b>*  boiling  the  finely  dmded 
natter  tor  two  hours  in  dilute  nitnc  acid,  the  dissohrd  nmcTial 
separated  Yf  Otiation.  and  the  filbntc  evapotated  to  chyae«> 
The  rndBsohntd  organic  matter  is  destroyed  with  stirmg  miric 
aod  and  then  boiled  with  dJate  mtnc  aod.  finered,  and  dnecL 

A  sointion  of  both  residocs  is  made  in  50  per  cent  xutric  add 
and  the  alMnv  tests  arc  appBcd. 


SCVER 

^.^MeCaflK  sihper  is   soaanitj  fbmid  iee   m 
Its  chief  ore  is  asnlpftad  which  also  oontmns  IgmI  snlphi^ 
id  snver  are  extracted  together  and  routed  m  air>    Tnc 
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lead  oxidizes  to  litharge^  but  silver  retains  its  metallic  character, 
even  at  a  high  heat,  like  the  other  nod/t'  metals. 

Properties. — Silver  is  tenacious,  pure  while  in  color,  and 
maintains  the  highest  luster,  resistinj;  perfectly  the  action  of  oxy- 
gen and  water  vapor.  By  air  containing  a  trace  of  hydrogen  sul- 
phid  and  by  other  sulphids  and  organic-sulphur  compounds, 
silver  is  blackened  with  a  film  of  suiphid.  It  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  10.5,  is  the  best  conductor  of  electricity  and  heat,  ajid 
melts  at  1000°  C.  (1832°  F.).  When  the  metal  is  precipitated  in 
the  metallic  state,  by  reduction  from  the  solutions  of  its  salts,  it 
is  not  white,  like  the  nonnal  form,  but  may  be  yellow,  brown, 
gray,  or  black.  When  reduced  from  alkaline  solutions,  it  assumes 
a  colloidal  condition  of  a  red  or  brown  color ;  and,  when  dry, 
takes  on  a  metallic  luster  and  any  one  of  several  colors — yellow, 
green,  red,  or  violet.  These  are  considered  to  be  allotropic 
forms. 

By  its  luster  and  rarity  silver  commends  itself  for  precious 
coins,  but  because  of  its  softness  it  is  not  fit  for  an)-  rough  use 
until  alloyed  with  about  10  per  cent,  of  copper,  which  makes  it 
harder.  From  coins,  pure  silver  is  obtained  by  first  dissolving  in 
nitric  acid,  which  takes  up  both  silver  and  copper,  and  precipitates 
the  silver  with  sodium  chlond,  leaving  the  copper  nitrate  in  solu- 
tion. Silver  chlorid  dried  and  healed  in  a  crucible  with  sodium 
carbonate  yields  the  silver  as  a  metallic  button,  the  chlorin  going 
to  the  sodium  to  form  sodium  chlorid,  and  carbon  dio.xid  escaping 
as  vapor. 

Silver  is  not  affected  by  the  strongest  alkalis  nor  by  any  dilute 
acid  except  nitric.  Il  is  soluble  in  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  and 
solutions  of  potassium  cyanid. 

The  Ion  of  Silver. — Argeiuion.  Ag*.  is  uiuvalent  and  colorless. 
Its  hydro.vid  is  strongly  basic,  like  the  alkalis,  forming  soluble 
salts  that  are  neutral.  The  ion  passes  into  the  metallic  state  with 
great  readiness.  Its  salts  in  contact  with  organic  matter,  stimu- 
lated by  sunlight,  separate  the  finely  divided  metal  of  a  brown  or 
black  color  Metallic  silver  is  not  poisonous,  as  is  often  demon- 
strated by  the  use  of  silver  wire  in  closing  wounds  by  future,  and 
the  absence  of  injurious  consequences  when  silver  coins  have  been 
swallowed  accidental!)'.  But  argcntion  is  an  active  poison.  Il 
is,  however,  a  reagent  for  precipitating  halogens,  and,  owing  to 
the  wide  distribution  of  the  chloridion  of  common  salt  in  the 
tissues,  the  argcntion  is  quickly  thrown  out  of  action,  and  then 
reduced  to  the  metallic  state  as  a  permanent  deposit. 

Silver  Oxid  (AgjO)  {Argtnti  Oxitiuin). — There  arc  three 
oxids  of  silver:  Ag^O.  AgO,  and  AgjO.  The  last  is  called  Nor- 
mal, and  is  the  only  one  of  medical  interest.  At  ordinary  tem- 
perature, the  alkaline  hydroxids  precipitate  from  solution  of  silver 
nitrate  this  normal  stiver  oxid,  Ag^O.     Il  is  a  brown  powder  of 
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slight  solubility,  but  sufficient  to  give  an  alkaline  reaction.  Dose : 
y  to  J  gr.  (0,0 1 1 -0.0 1 6  gm.),  best  mixed  with  chalk  and  given  111 
capsules.  It  is  incompatiblf  with  animoiita,  phnsphorus,  organic 
matter,  and  the  salts  of  mercur)-,  iron,  bismuth,  and  copper. 

Silver  Chlorid  (AgCI)  {Argefiti  Cldoriduni).—'\\\\%  is  the 
white  precipitate  formed  when  the  ions  of  silver  and  chlorin  nneet. 
A  white  powder,  it  turns  gray  and  violet  on  exposure  to  light, 
the  darkening  being  due  to  the  formation  of  the  subchlorid, 
AgjCl,  and  free  chlorin  ;  it  is  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the 
light.  While  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water  silver  chlorid  dis- 
solves in  ammonia,  the  thiosulphates.  and  potassium  cyanid. 

Silver  bromid,  Aglir.  is  obtained  as  a  fine  yellowish  j>recipi- 
tate  when  argention  and  bromidion  are  brought  together.  It 
resembles  silver  chlond.  but  is  much  less  soluble  in  ammonia, 
though  soluble  in  thiosulphates.  It  is  more  sensitive  to  hght 
than  the  clilond, 

Bromid-gelatiii  plates  for  photography  are  prepared  by  adding 
ammonium  bromid  to  solution  of  gelatin,  and  in  the  dark  adding 
silver  nitrate.  Silver  bromid  is  precipitated  in  a  finely  divided 
state,  embedded  in  the  gelatin  : 


AgNO,     +     NH.Br     =     NH.NOs     -f     AgBr. 

\\y  washing  the  cooled  mass,  the  excess  of  ammonium  bromid 

and   the  ammonium   nitrate  are   removed.     When  warmed   the 

sensitive  gelatin  melts  and  is  applied  as  a  thin  film  to  glass  or 

.celluloid.     Such  a  plate  in  the  focus  of  a  camera  has  its  silver 

romid  reduced  to  sub-bromid  in  proportion  to  the  light  coming 

'from  the  object. 

Developers. — The  process  of  reduction  is  completed  by  im- 
mersing the  plate  in  a  reducing  liquid,  called  a  dci'ehpcr.  The 
developer  is  a  solution  of  ferrous  .sulphate,  pyrogalhc  acid,  potas- 
sium ferro-oxalate,  etc.  Metallic  silver  is  deposited  in  proportion 
to  the  intensity  of  the  light  that  made  the  initial  reduction.  The 
lights  of  the  picture  have  caused  a  dense  precipitate,  the  shadows 
little  or  none.  At  a  satisfactory  point  in  development  the  plate 
is  washed  free  of  silver  bromid  by  sodium  thiosulphate,  or  //!/<?. 
and  there  remains  a  fixed  negative — that  is,  a  picture  which  re- 
verses the  lights  and  shadows. 

Silver  Nitrate  i  AgNO,)  {Argcnti  Nitras,  Lunar  Caustic). — 
Concentrated  nitric  acid  dissolves  pure  silver,  and  on  evaporation 
leaves  colorless  crystalline  plates.  These  are  readily  soluble, 
have  a  metallic  taste,  and  are  stable  apart  from  organic  matter, 
but  with  it  they  blacken  by  reduction  to  metallic  silver.  It  forms 
insoluble  compounds  with  albumin,  and  hence  is  a  superficial 
caustic,  producing  a  shallow  eschar,  which  soon  blackens.  This 
quality  makes  it  useful  as  a  hair  dye  and  an  indelible  ink.  To 
obviate  brittleness  the  cr>'stals  are  melted  with  4  per  cent,  hydro- 
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chloric  acid  and  cast  in  sticks,  called  Argenti  nitras  fusus.  For 
mild  local  use  stick  caustic  is  sometimes  diluted  with  potassium 
nitrate,  making  mitigated  caustic.  The  incompatiblcs  are  alkalis, 
alcohol,  chlorids,  acetates,  bromids.  iodids,  carbonates,  cyanids, 
arsenitcs,  salts  of  antimony,  copper  and  manganese  vegetable  ex- 
tracts, phosphates,  sulphids,  tannic  acid,  and  vegetable  astringents. 

Toxicology.— Of  7  cases  reported  due  to  accidental  swallowing 
of  the  caustic  when  applied  to  tlie  throat  for  local  affections,  5 
were  in  children  (i  of  these  was  fata!)  and  2  in  adults. 

Symptoms. — The  contact  of  t!ie  caustic  causes  instant  pain  in 
the  throat  and  stomach,  prompt  emesis,  and  later  purging  of 
bloody  matters.  After  absorption  takes  place  nervous  symptoms 
su^^K-rvene,  such  as  vertigo,  spasms,  disturbed  respiration,  and 
coma. 

Chronic  Poisoning. — Repeated  cauterization  caused  the  tj'pic 
effects  shown  in  the  following;  case:  A  small  granuloma  of  the 
foot  having  been  removed,  the  sijot  was  cauterized  with  solid 
'*  caustic  "  fifteen  times  in  two  months.  At  a  later  period  fifteen 
more  applications  were  made  in  two  and  a  half  months.  At  this 
point  emaciation  began,  followed  in  a  few  weeks  by  left-sided 
hemiplegia,  with  ccchymoses  under  the  eyelids.  The  patient's 
face  turned  a  leaden  color,  the  sclerotics  were  discolored,  many 
brown-black  spots  appeared  all  over  the  body,  and  a  blue  line 
was  seen  on  the  gums.  Similar  discoloration  patches,  oval  and 
about  the  size  of  apple  pip.s,  were  foun<J  in  Soo  silver  workers  in 
Berlin.  They  were  attributable  to  absorption  through  some 
abrasion  of  the  hands.  The  general  health  was  unaffected. 
Microscopic  examination  of  the  patches  proved  them  to  be  tlue 
to  deposit  of  metallic  .silver  in  the  tissues. 

A  leaden-bluish  discoloration  of  the  face  and  po.ssibly  of  other 
parts  of  the  body  is  sometimes  brought  on  by  the  medicinal  use 
of  small  doses  of  silver  nitrate  given  for  a  long  period.  No  man- 
ner of  treatment  is  of  any  avail  to  remove  this  discoloration. 

Fatal  Dose. — Death  has  resulted  from  30  gr.  taken  by  an 
adult. 

Fatal  Period. — In  six  hours  after  swallowing  a  piece  of"  lunar 
caustic"  a  child  of  fifteen  months  died  in  convulsioiis. 

Treatment. — Large  drafts  of  common  salt  and  water  will  favor 
vomiting  and  at  the  same  time  be  the  best  antidote,  forming  in- 
soluble silver  chlorid.  The  stomach-pump  may  be  used  if  neces- 
sary'. This  treatment  can  be  followetl  up  with  a  diet  of  eggs  and  milk. 
Postmortem  A/>/>earafiees. — The  local  action  of  the  caustic 
will  be  seen  in  stains,  at  first  white,  and  on  exposure  to  light 
turning  black.  These  stains  are  found  on  the  lips,  in  the  mouth, 
on  white  clothing,  and  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  digestive 
tract  touched  by  the  poison.  Gastro- intestinal  inflammation  is 
present 
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Tests. — Hydrochloric  acid  and  soluble  chlorids  precipitate  from 
soluble  salts  of  silver  white-silver  chlorid,  insoluble  in  nitric  acid, 
but  readily  soluble  in  ammonia-vv-alcr. 

Potassium  iodid  gives  a  yellow  precipitate,  and  potassium  chro- 
mate  ti  biood-rcd  ]>recipitate. 

Extraction  from  Stomach -contents. — Finely  divided  tissues  or  gas- 
tric contents  are  dij^'ostcd  with  ammonia  and  potassium  cyanid. 
The  decanted  fluid  is  treateil  with  excess  of  hydmchloric  acid  and 
the  insoluble  chlorid  separated  by  decantation  ;  ilie  precipitate  is 
washed  on  a  filter  with  hot  water,  dried,  and  reduced  on  char- 
coal to  metallic  silver. 


VL— THE  IRON  GROUP* 

Tjiis  group  includes  iron,  cobalt,  nickel,  manganese,  zinc,  and 
chromium,  hea%y  metals  whose  sulphids  are  insoluble  in  water, 
but  are  soluble  in  dilute  acids. 


Symli 


IRON  (Ferrom), 
i>l  l"e.      Atomic  weight,  56. 


Iron  is  the  most  important  of  the  metals,  because  of  the  abun- 
dance of  its  ores,  the  ease  of  its  extraction,  and  the  value  of  its 
properties. 

Occturence. — Iron  ranks  next  to  aluminium  in  abundance 
in  the  crust  of  the  earth.  Rarely  it  occurs  ix^i^c  in  nature  in  two 
forms,  meteoric  and  tilluric.  The  mt-tal  of  fallen  meteorites  is 
never  pure,  as  it  contains  cobalt,  nickel,  and  other  metals.  The 
telluric  kind  is  found  in  small  quantities  in  lavas  and  basalt. 
Its  most  common  ores  are  oxids,  such  as  ma^^nctic  oxid,  Fe^O^ ; 
nd  hematite,  Fe^Oj;  carbonate ,  FeCO, ;  and  sulphids  or  iron 
pyrites,  FeS,. 

Nearly  alt  rocks  contain  siiicate  of  iron  which,  decomposing  to 
oxid,  imparts  a  red  color  to  the  soil.  Plants  absorb  the  iron  and 
store  it  in  the  green  chlorophyll  of  leaves,  which  is  essential  to 
the  interaction  of  carbon  oxid,  water,  and  oxygen,  b\'  wiiich  the 
tissues  are  built  up.  Having  served  the  respiratory  function  of 
the  plant,  iron  is  taken  by  animals  in  their  vegetable  food  and 
becomes  a  necessary  constituent  of  the  hemoglobin  which  carries 
the  oxygen  of  respiration  to  the  animal  tissues.  It  is  clJtninated 
from  the  body  as  a  constituent  of  bile  coloring-matter.  In  ani- 
mals and  plants  its  physiologic  importance  appears  to  be  due  to 
SI  catalytic  influence  exerted,  by  which  it  accelerates  the  oxida- 
tion processes. 

In  extracting  the  metals  from  its  carbonate,  sulphid,  and  hy- 
droxid  the  ore  is  roasted  in  air,  converting  sulphids  to  SO,,  car- 


bonates  to  CO.,  and  water  to  steam,  all  of  these  escaping  as 
gases.     From  the  oxid,  simple  reduction  with  carbon  suffices  : 

FeA         ^         4C         =         4CO         +         3Fe. 

Limestone  or  sand  and  feldspar  arc  also  heated  with  the  ores 
in  order  to  lake  up  impurities  and  protect  the  metal  when  it  is 
freed.  As  molten  metal  it  is  received  in  molds  in  sand.  This 
crude  pig  iron  always  contains  some  carbon,  silicon,  sulphur, 
phosphorus,  and  other  impurities.  Cast  iron  contains  about  5 
per  cent,  of  carbon.  It  mcits  at  a  lower  temperature  than  pure 
iron,  is  not  so  hard  as  steel,  and  is  more  brittle  than  wrought 
iron.  By  melting  a^^ain  and  blowing  in  air  some  of  the  carbon, 
phosphorus,  sulphur,  etc..  is  burned  out  and  a  purer  product 
obtained  called  icmui^ht  iron.  This  is  lough,  strong,  malleable, 
and  ductile,  and  contains  less  than  0.5  per  cent,  of  carbon.  It 
welds  easily,  but  is  soft  and  bends  under  strain.  When  cast  iron 
is  melted  and  purified  by  oxidation  and  then,  by  the  addition  of 
iron  containing  carbon,  converted  into  a  product  containing 
between  0.8  and  2  per  cent,  carbon,  we  have  stcd.  When  steel  is 
heated  and  suddenly  cooled  it  becomes  extremely  hard  anti  brittle. 
If  carefully  heated  and  then  cooled  slowly,  it  becomes  soft  and 
elastic.  In  its  soft  state  steel  can  be  given  the  shape  desired  and 
by  tempering  at  different  lemjKrratures  the  hardness  can  be  regu- 
lated to  the  degree  required  for  the  uses  of  the  instrument. 

Properties. — Pure  imn  is  silver  white  and  susceptible  to  a 
high  polish.  It  is  more  malleable,  softer,  and  less  tenacious  than 
wrought  iron.  Its  specific  gravity  is  7.84.  It  melts  only  at  the 
highest  temperatures. but  at  a  lower  point — about  600°  C.  (l  112° 
F.) — it  becomes  plastic  like  wax  and  can  be  pressed,  rolled,  forged, 
and  welded.  In  dry  air  it  is  unchanged  at  ordinary  temf>eraturcs, 
but  at  a  red  heat  it  oxidizes.  In  moist  air,  it  forms  a  rust  of  hy- 
drate and  oxid.  Gahanizcd  iron  is  made  so  by  dij^ping  the  iron 
into  molten  ;!:inc  to  protect  it  from  moisture.  The  purest  com- 
mercial form  is  card  teeth  or  piano  wire 

Reduced  iron  {Fcrrum  ritiuctnm,  Quercnncs  iron,  iron  h'  hydro- 
gen) is  prepared  by  heating  the  oxid,  FCjO,,  in  a  current  of  hy- 
drogen. The  hydrogen  abstracts  oxygen  to  form  water,  leaving 
a  gray-black  powder,  odorless,  tasteles.s,  and  in.sohiblc.  Dose: 
I  to  5  gr.  (0.066-0.335  gm.).  Ineovtpatible  with  jiotassium  chlo- 
rate and  permanganate;  hydrogen  dioxid  :  salts  of  antimony,  cop- 
per, bismuth,  lead,  mercury,  and  silver. 

Iron  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid,  forming  a  chlorid,  and  in 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  forming  a  sulphate,  in  each  case  liberating 
hydrogen.  The  electric  charge  of  the  hydrion  has  changed  the 
iron  to  ferrion.  It  unites  directly  with  the  halogens,  sulphur, 
phosphorus,  arsenic,  and  antimony.  When  dijjped  into  concen- 
trated nitric  acid,  it  becomes  passvi>e.     Some  electric  condition  is 
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induced  which  protects  it  from  further  action  by  cither  dilute  or 
stroiij^'  nitric  acid. 

renronfl  and  Ferric  Ions.— There  are  two  kinds  of  elementary 
ions  formed  by  iron,  otic  divalent,  diferrion,  the  otlier  tnvalcnt. 
trifirrion.  The  compounds  of  the  former  are  similar  to  tliosc  of 
magnesium  and  are  called  /trr<v/j;  those  of  the  latter  resemble 
ahmiinium  salts  and  are  called  ftrric.  Difcrrion  has  an  inky 
taste  and  is  colorless,  but  in  aqueous  solution  forms  greenish  fer- 
rous hydroxid.  It  has  a  tendency  to  pass  into  triferrion,  also 
colorless,  but  m  water  farming  brown  ferric  h>'droxid.  This 
brown  hydroxid  is  in  colloidal  solution,  having  been  split  oft* 
from  the  lirric  salt  by  hyilrolytic  dissociation.  When  difcrrion, 
Fc",  chanjjcs  to  triferrion,  Fe"*,  by  the  action  of  oxidizing  agents 
it  receives  an  additional  ionic  charge  which,  under  favorable  con- 
ditions, it  surrenders  to  reducing  agents,  passing  back  to  the 
divalent  form  Fe".  The  eflect  of  exposure  of  a  ferrous  solution 
to  the  air  is  to  cause  oxygen  and  water  to  form  hydroxidion,  the 
negative  ion  needed  to  give  to  difcrrion  its  increased  po.«;itive 
charge.  The  change  takes  place  in  the  sense  of  the  following 
equations : 

3FeCl,     -f     O     +     HjO     -     2FeCI,     +     Fe(HO), 

Fenout  <)ilii»iit,  Fttu  chlorid-  FerT«Mj*  hyHrtmid, 

Tlie  ferrous  hydroxid  with  the  cooperation  of  water  takes  more 
oxygen  and  forms  the  ferric  hydroxid : 


2Fe(HO),      +      O 


H,0      =      2Fe(H0), 

Ferris  hvdroxul. 


Ferrous  Chlorid  (FeClj)  (Iron  Protochlarid\ — When  iron  is 
heated  in  a  current  of  dry  hydrochloric-acid  gas  a  white  salt  is 
obtained.  This  anhydrous  compound  takes  up  4  parts  of  water 
of  crystallization,  turning  green  in  color.  When  excess  of  iron 
is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  a  pale-green  solution  of  the  fer- 
rous chlorid  is  formed.  The  dissociation  of  ferrous  chlorid  in 
Solution  is  represented  thus:  Fe*',  CI',  CI'.  When  chlorin  is 
passed  into  the  solution  the  cation  Fe"  takes  a  third  ionic  charge, 
the  chlorin  neutral  atom  changing  to  the  anion  chloridion  : 

Fe"Cl'.Cl',       -K       CI       =      Fe-a'.Cr.O'. 

At  the  same  time  oxidation  changes  H,0  to  (HO)j.  which  forms 
brown  ferric  hvdroxid. 

Ferric  Chlorid  ( FeCl^6H,0)  {Ferri  Chloridum,  SAS^ttiffUorU, 
or  Petckumd  >. — The  pharmaceutic  product  is  prepared  by  adding 
to  a  solution  of  ferrous  chlorid  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids  with 
heat     Fumes  of  nitrogen  dioxid  are  formed : 

FcCl,    +    HNO,    -H    Ha    -    FcCl,    +    H,0    +    NO^ 
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On  evaporation,  the  ferric  chlorid  is  obtained  as  an  orange-yellow 
deliquescent  mass  of  acid  reaction  and  strongly  st>'ptic  laste. 

Liquor  ferri  cMoridi  is  an  aqueous  solution  of  ferric  chlorid 
containing  1"].%  per  cent,  of  anhydrous  salt  with  some  free  hydro- 
chloric acid.  It  is  a  reddish-brown  acid,  astringent  liquid  of  a 
specific  gravity  of  1.405. 

Tinctura  feni  chloridi  { muriak'd  tincture  of  iron)  is  prepared  by 
mixing  the  above  snlytion  with  3  volumes  of  alcohol  and  keep- 
ing in  a  stoppered  bottle  for  three  months.  From  the  alcohol 
certain  ethereal  compounds  are  produced  which  impart  to  the 
acid  brownish  liquid  their  odor,  taste,  and  medicinal  effect.  This 
is  a  valuable  ferruginous  tonic,  which  should  be  taken  freely  di- 
luted in  water,  syrup,  or  glycerin,  and  through  a  tube  to  prevent 
action  on  the  teeth.  Dose  :  5  to  20  W\  (0.33-1.33  c.c).  Its  incom- 
patihli'S  are  mucilage  of  acacia,  astringent  infusions  and  tinctures, 
tannic  acid,  antipyrin.  and  alkahs  and  their  carbonates. 

Ferric  Hydroxid  {Ft-rric  Hydrate,  Fi'rn  Oxidum  Hydratum), 
— W'hen  alkaline  bases  are  added  to  solutions  of  ferric  salts,  a 
brown,  flocculent,  gelatinous  precipitate  of  ferric  hydroxid  is 
obtained  : 

FeCl,       -f       3NaHO       -       Fe(HO),       -f       3NaCI. 

The  fresh  hydroxid  is  soluble  in  acids  and  in  solution  of  ferric 
chlorid.  On  standing  it  assumes  less  soluble  forms,  growing 
denser  and  to  some  extent  giving  up  the  constituents  of  water, 
thus  : 

2Fe(HO)j  =  FeA  +  3HA 

When  freshly  precipitated  and  strained  oflT  in  a  state  of  loose 
magma,  it  is  an  efficient  antidote  to  arsenic,  but  the  anhydrid 
change  that  occurs  in  time  lessens  materially  its  virtue  in  this 
respect : 

Fe(HO)3     4-     H,AsO,     =     FeAsO,     +     3MA 

Arscnoui  acicl  Ferric  anenite. 

Ferri  Oxadum  Hydratum  cum  Magnesia  (U.  S.  P.). — This  is  made 
by  mixing,  when  required,  an  excess  of  calcined  magnesia  with 
solution  of  ferric  sulphate: 

Fe,(SO,),  -f  3MgO  +  3H,0  -  2Fe{HO)3  +  3MgSO, 

Given  immediately  as  an  antidote,  straining  is  not  necessary, 
the  whole  mixture  of  ferric  hydroxid  and  magnesium  sulphate 
is  of  service.  The  excess  of  basic  magnesia  has  some  antidotal 
powers. 

Dialyzed  Iron  [Ferrum  Oxydatum  Diahsatuni). — This  is  a  5  per 
cent,  solution  of  colloidal  ferric  hydroxid  and  is  used  in  medicine. 
It  is  prepared  by  adding  ammonium  hydroxid  to  a  concentrated 
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solution  of  ferric  chlorid.  The  ferric  hydroxtd  first  formed  dis- 
solves in  ihe  ferric  clilorid  when  sliaketi.  This  saturated  solution 
of  basic  oxy chlorid  of  iron  is  put  in  a  dialyzcr  having  a  partition 
of  parchment-paper,  and  floated  on  water.  The  ammonium  chlo- 
rid quickly  ditTuscs  into  the  water,  which  is  frequently  renewed, 
until  there  is  no  reaction  with  silver  nitrate.  There  is  hydrolytic 
dissociation  of  part  of  the  ferric  oxychlorid  into  hydrochloric 
acid  which,  when  split  off.  passes  out  tlirnuj^h  the  membrane,  and 
colloidal  ferric  hydroxid  which  remains  in  the  dialyzer  with  sume 
trace  of  chlorid.  In  the  dialyzer  is  left  a  dark-red  colloidal  solu- 
tion (the  dtaiysaU),  the  constituents  of  which  are  not  dissociated, 
hdvtn}^'  in  that  state  none  of  the  properties  of  the  ferric  ion.  It 
instantly  separates  the  insoluble  j:;elatinous  hydroxid  on  the  addi- 
tion of  an  electrolyte,  such  as  alkalis,  neutral  sails,  and  sulphuric 
acid  (p.  S7). 

Ferrous  lodid  (Fclj). — Elementary  iodin  in  excess  and  metal- 
lic iron  as  card  teeth  unite  directly  in  the  presence  of  warm  water, 
formin;^  a  pale-j^reen  solution.  On  evaporation  ;^reenish  crystals 
of  ferrous  iodid  separate.  In  air  the  iodtd  readily  decomposes, 
but  i(  protected  by  suj^ar  the  oxidation  is  prevented.  In  the  fol- 
lowing preparations  sugar  is  introduced  ibr  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing the  ferrous  salt  free  from  astringency  and  irritating  quality: 

Ferri  iodidum  aaccharatnm  contains  80  per  cent,  su^ar  of  milk. 
It  is  a  yellowish-white,  hyt^roscopic  powder,  with  a  sweet,  ferru- 
ginous taste;  it  is  soluble  in  water.  Dose:  5  to  10  gr.  (0.33- 
0.66  gm.). 

Ptliila  ferri  iodidi  {BlafKani^s  />iiis\  not  only  have  sugar  in  the 
pill-mass,  but  are  further  protected  by  a  coating  of  balsam  of 
tolu. 

STTQpus  ferri  iodidi  is  a  syrupy  solution  of  10  per  cent,  ferrous 
iodid.  transparent,  ^^rcenisfi,  and  neutral,  Dose  :  5  to  50  Bl  (O.33- 
2  c.c). 

Ferrous  Sulphid  (FeS). — When  iron  filings  and  flowers  of 
sulphur  arc  heated  together  a  black  brittle  mass  is  formed  of  the 
composition  FeS.  Its  chief  use  is  in  the  preparation  of  hydrogen 
sulphid.  As  it  is  readily  decomposed  by  acids,  it  is  not  precipi- 
tated when  hydrogen  sulphid  is  passed  into  ferrous  solutions. 
The  proper  precipitant  for  the  iron  group  is  ammonium  sulphid, 
which  )'ields  black  hydrated-iron  sulphid.  Ferrous  sulphid  in 
the  air  oxidizes  to  ferrous  sulphate : 


FeS 


-f 


4O 


FeSO.. 


Ferrous  Stilphate  (FeS0^7lijO)  {Frrri  Sulphas,  Cof^ 
fft'ras,  Grun  I'llrioi). — The  term  vitriol  is  applied  to  metallic 
sulphates  of  divalent  ions ;  thus,  copper  sulphate  is  blue  vitriol 
and  zinc  sulphate  is  ivhitt'  7'itriol.  Ferrous  sulphate  can  be  ob- 
tained by  the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  on  iron.     The  solu- 
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tion  evaporated  yields  large  pale-grcen  prismatic  crj^stals,  having 
a  styptic  taste  and  acid  reaction.  In  the  air  it  effloresces,  absorbs 
oxygen,  and  partially  changes  to  brown  ferric  sulphate.  It  is 
ittcompatiblc  with  vegetable  astringents,  tannic  acid,  alkalis,  borax, 
hme-water,  carbonates,  ammonium  and  calcium  chlurid,  lead 
acetate,  potassium  iodid,  and   nitrate. 

Feni  Sulphas  Bxsiccatus  (FeSO^  H,0). — Dried  sulphate 
is  prepared  by  heating  ferrous  sulphate  at  100°  C.  (212°  F.)  until 
it  ceases  to  lose  weight.  It  is  a  grayish-white  powder,  useful  in 
making  pills.     Dose:  I  to  2  gr.  (0.033-0.133  gni.). 

rem  sulphas  praecipitatus,  granulated,  is  ferrous  sulphate  sep- 
arated as  a  crystalline  powder  from  solution  in  weak  sulphuric 
acid  by  mixing  with  alcohol.  It  is  a  convenient  form  for  dis- 
pensing. 

Liquor  ferri  tersulphatis  is  an  aqueous  solution  of  normal 
ferric  sulphati\  FcyS*  >/)3,  and  is  made  by  heating  a  solution  of 
ferrous  sulphate  with  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids.  The  nitric  acid 
o.xidizes  diferrion  to  triferrion.  On  evaporating  and  heating  the 
residue  a  yellowish-white  powder  is  obtained.  Placed  in  water  it 
at  first  does  not  dissolve,  but  after  some  time  it  forms  a  strong 
brown-red  solution.  Because  of  this  slow  solubility  the  salt  is 
usually  kept  in  the  official  solution  ready  made. 

MonseFs  salt  is  a  basic,  or  oxy-,  sulphate  used  in  surger>'  as  a 
local  heniustatic.  It  is  a  yellowish  powder  obtained  by  evapora- 
tion from  Monsel's  solution,  which  is  tlie  official  Liquor  feni  sub- 
sulphatis,  containing  43.7  per  cent,  of  the  salts.  This  solution  is 
prepared  like  that  of  the  normal  y.ulphate,  but  with  less  sulphuric 
acid.  It  is  supposed  to  contain  ferric  hydro.xid,  FX  HO),,  joined 
to  ferric  sulphate,  Fe2(SOi)v  It  is  a  dark,  reddish-brown,  highly 
astringent,  almost  syrupy  solution,  causing  but  little  local  irrita- 
tion. 

Ferric  Nlteate  (Fc(NO.,),j). — By  dissolving  ferric  hydroxid  in 
•nitric  acid,  a  solution  of  this  salt  results,  which  when  6  per  cent, 
strong  is  called  Liquiw  ferri  nitratts.  It  is  transparent,  amber 
colored,  acid,  and  styptic.  Do.sc:  5  to  I :;  Til,  well  diluted 
(0.33-1  gm.). 

Ferrous  carbonate,  FcCOj.  is  formed  when  alkaline  car- 
bonates act  on  ferrous  salts  : 

FeSO,     +     Na,CO,     =     Na^SO,     -f     FeCO,. 

The  precipitate  is  whitish,  turning  gray  by  oxidation.  To  pre- 
vent this  change  to  the  ferric  condition  sugar  is  used  in  the  fol- 
lowing official  preparations  which  make  use  of  the  same  reaction 
as  that  given  above : 

Ferri  carbonas  saccharatus  contains  15  per  cent,  of  F'eCO,.     It 
is  a  greenish-gray  powder,  sweet  and  ferruginous  in  taste.    Dose: 
2  to  10  gr.  (0,13-0.66  gm,). 
21 
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Massa  ferri  carboEatis  i^ValUt's  mass)  contains  42  per  cent 
FeCOj.  It  is  unirritating  and  not  astringent.  Dose :  5  to  5  gr. 
(o.20-a33  gm.). 

Mistnra  ferri  composita  {Griffith's  mixture)  contains  ferrous  car- 
bonate su5ipcndccl  in  a  solution  of  potassium  sulphate  with  sugar 
and  rose-water.     Dose:  h  to  i  fl,  oz.  ( 16-32  c.c). 

Ferrous  Phosphate  (FcjiPOJj). — This  is  formed  when 
sodium  phosphate  is  added  to  ferrous  sulphate  in  the  presence  of 
sodium  acetate.  At  first  white,  it  absorbs  oxygen  and  soon 
assumes  a  blue  color.  It  is  the  source  of  the  slaty-blue  color  of 
pus  and  of  the  lungs  in  phthisis. 

Ferric  phosphate,  FePO,,  is  precipitated  when  ferric  chlorid 
is  added  to  a  solution  of  an  alkali  phospliate. 

Ferri  phosphas  (U  S.  P.)  is  a  soluble  mixture  of  FePO,  with 
sodium  citrate.     Dose:  5  to  10  gr.  (0.33-0.66  gm.). 

Ferri  pyrophosphas  (U.  S.  P.)  is  a  soluble  mixture  in  the  form 
of  scales  containing  ferric  pyrophosphate,  sodium  citrate,  and 
ferric  citrate.     Dose  :    l  to  5  gr.  (0.06^-0.33  g'")- 

Scale  -Compotmds. — When  freshly  precipitated  ferric  hy- 
droxid  is  dissolved  in  citric,  tartaric,  or  other  organic  acid,  double 
salts  are  formed  of  uncertain  composition.  On  evaporating  the 
solution  the  residue  is  not  crj-stalline.  To  obtain  a  convenient 
form  for  disp>ensing,  the  solution  concentrated  by  evaporation  is 
spread  on  glass  plates  and  dried  at  60°  C.  (140*^  F.).  Hy  tapping 
the  glass,  the  thin  coating  is  broken  into  green  or  brown  amor- 
phous brilliant  scales,  which  readily  dissolve  in  water.  Among 
the  scale  compounds  are  soluble  iron  phosphatt^  iron  and  quinin 
citrati ,  iron  and  potassium  tartrate. 

Iron  and  Cyanogen. — These  two  elements  do  not  unite  to 
form  a  simple  cyanid,  but  combine  in  complex  groups  which  act 
as  anions  with  hydrogen  and  the  metals.  As  these  groups  do 
not  show  the  chemical  or  poisonous  properties  of  cyanids  nor 
respond  to  the  usual  tests  for  iron,  it  is  plain  that  they  do  not 
contain  the  ions  of  cyanogen  or  of  iron.  One  of  these  compound 
anions  acting  Hke  a  single  clement  is  called  ferroeyanogen^  and 
its  solution  becomes  ferrocyanidion,  Fe(CNy"'.  It  does  not 
exist  free,  but  is  supposed  to  be  the  constituent  anion  of  hydra- 
fcrrocyanic  acid,  H/,[Fe(CN)J"",  and  enters  into  the  compo- 
sition of  metallic  ferrocyanids.  This  tctrabasic  acid  is  prepared 
by  the  action  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid  on  potassium  fcrro- 
cyanid  It  occurs  in  white  scales,  turning  blue  on  exposure  to 
the  air. 

Potaasitim  Ferrocyanid  ( K,Fc(CN)4)  (  Yellow  Prussiate  of  Potash). 
— This  is  prepared  by  heating  together  nitrogenous  animal  w  aste, 
scrap  iron,  and  potassium  carbonate.  The  permanent  lemon-yel- 
low crystals  are  freely  soluble  and  non-poisonous,  though  they 
form  hydrocyanic  add  when  heated  with  sulphuric  add.     Potas- 
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sium  ferrocyanid  is  used  to  precipitate  ferrocyanids  from  many 
metallic  salts,  giving  in  acid  solutions  of  cobalt  a  ytilcnvish-grtai 
precipitate  ;  uranium,  a  hrinvu  ;  of  copper,  a  chocolate  ;  of  barium, 
a  yciUni'ish  ivhifc  ;  and  a  tc/u'tc  precipitate  from  zinc,  nickel,  tin, 
cadmium,  lead,  antimony,  bismuth,  silver,  mercury,  and  man- 
ganese. With  ferrous  salts  it  yields  7L'/iifc  precipitates ;  passing 
from  /i^/if  blue  to  dark  blue ;  with  lerric  salts  dark-blue  ferric 
ferrocyanid. 

Perric  ferrocyaaid,  Fe^[Fe(C\)j5,  is  a  highly  valued  pigment 
known  commercially  as  Prussian  blue.  It  is  formed  whenever 
triferrion,  Fe'",  meets  ferrocyanidion  ;  and  as  the  dark-blue  color 
is  recognizable  in  very  small  quantities,  it  makes  a  very  sensitive 
reaction  for  ferric  salts. 

Ferricyaaogen  is  a  hypothetic  group  not  existing  free,  but 
present  as  anion  in  hydroferricyanic  acid,  H3',  [Fe{CN),j]"',  and 
metallic  ferricyanids.  The  anion  has  the  same  composition  as  in 
ferrocjanids,  but  differs  in  being  trivalcnt,  while  ferrocyanidion  is 
tetravalent.  Like  the  latter,  fLrricyanidion  exhibits  none  of  the 
chemical  or  physiologic  properties  u{  either  cyanogen  or  iron. 

Hydroferricyanic  acid.  H.tFe(CN)g,  can  be  obtained  from  solu- 
tions of  its  salts,  in  brown  needles,  by  the  action  of  strong  hydro- 
chloric acid.     It  is  tribasic. 

Potassium  ferricyanid,  K3l'*e(CN,i)  {red  Prussia te  of  potash),  is 
prepared  from  the  ferrocyanid  by  treating  it  with  oxidizing  agents, 
such  as  chlorin  r 

2K,Fe(CN)«    -f    CI    =    2K3Fe(CN),    -f    3KCI. 

Garnet-red  crystals  separate  as  the  solution  is  concentrated. 
The  dr\*  cr\*stals  are  permanent,  but  the  solution  is  unstable  and 
must  be  made  fresh  when  used  as  a  reagent.  Witli  neutral  solu- 
tions of  metallic  salts  it  yields  precipitates  which  differ  in  color  from 
those  given  by  potassium  ferrocyanid.  The  most  important  of 
the.se,  showing  that  the  solution  contains  diferrion,  is  ferrous  ferri 
cyanid,  Fe,[Fe(CN)J.j,  a  bright-blue  precipitate  called  Turuiful/'s 
blue, 

Perric  sulphocyanid  (FdSCX),)  ithiocyanate)  is  the  cause  of 
the  deep  blood-red  color  formed  when  an  excess  of  potassium 
thiocyanate,  KSCN,  is  added  to  solution  of  a  ferric  salt.  The 
most  pronounced  reaction  is  obtained  by  having  a  great  concen- 
tration of  thiocyanate.  which  drives  back  the  relatively  small 
amount  of  triferrion  into  the  red  undissociated  state.  The  effect 
is  enhanced  by  shaking  with  ether,  which  dissolves  and  separates 
the  red  undissociated  ferric  thiocyanate. 

Sodium  nitropniasid,  Xa,Fe(CN).,N0.2H.O;  occurs  m  ruby- red 
crystals  formed  when  sodium  ferrocyanid  is  treated  with  nitric 
acid.  It  is  used  in  Legal's  test  for  acetone  in  the  urine.  With 
alkaline  sulphids  it  turns  purple. 
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Llfior  fmi  SMtetis  is  a  33  per  cent,  aqueous  solution  of  nor>J 
ma]  ferric  acetate.  Fc<C,H,Oj^j^    It  is  a  deep-red,  transparent  liquid  | 
of  acetous  odor  and  sweet  femi^nous  taste.     It  is  used  to  pre->| 
pare  tttutMra  ftrri  tuetatis,  « inch  has.  in  addition  to  tbc  above, 
alcohol  and  acetic  ether. 

Mstfira  ftm  et  amm^HU  acttatis,  or  Bashams  mixturt,  is  an 
agreeable  preparation  containing  tincture  of  ferric  chlond,  anfimo- 
nium  acetate,  and  acetic  add  dissoKcd  in  a  stkcctcned  elixir  of 
orange      Dose  :   2  to  4  fl.  dr.  (8-16  q.cX 

Toxicology  of  Iron  Salts. — Although  iron  b  present  in 
the  body,  also  in  food,  and  is  a  frequent  oonsdtoent  in 
fflccfidncs,  yet  sufficient  evidence  exists  that  at  least  two  of  itsj 
salts,  ferrous  sulphate  and  (erric  chlorid.  ha>-e  toxic  properties] 
when  uken  in  excessive  doses. 

In  an  unsuccessful  attempt  at  suidde  a  woman  took  2  oz.  of 
fierrous  sulphate  on  an  empt>'  stomach.  Functional  ner\'ous  dis- 
turbances soon  appeared,  but  subsided  in  a  day  or  t^o,  while 
(fiarrhca  and  abdominal  pain  marked  the  course  of  a  subacute 
gastro-entcritis  which  lasted  more  than  a  month. 

The  widely  used  preparation  timtttra fcrri clUoridi^or  "tincture 
of  iron."  a  brown  acid  liquid,  is  frequently  mistaken  for  harmless 
liquids  of  the  same  color.  It  has  been  taken  in  toxic  doses  as 
an  abortiiadent.  In  Martinique  4  cases  of  homicidal  poboning 
were  caused  by  it  at  the  hands  of  one  person. 

Symptoms. — When  ferric  chlorid  has  been  given  experimentally 
to  the  lower  animals  with  food  it  has  been  found  harmless  even 
in  considerable  doses.  The  same  amounts  given  fasting  and  in 
alcoholic  solution  have  resulted  in  death  in  from  one  to  si.xteen 
hours.  It  causes  an  inky,  metallic  taste,  \'iolent  abdominal  pain, 
vomiting,  diarrhea,  paralysis  of  the  extremities,  suppression  of 
urine,  convulsions,  and  death.  The  feces  are  blackened  by  the 
iron  sulphid  formed. 

Fatal  Dose. — <  )ne  case  has  been  reported  of  death  after  five 
HTcks  from  a  dose  of  the  chlorid  equal  to  \\  oz.  of  the  "tincture 
of  iron."  An  ounce  has  caused  vomiting  and  urinary  symptoms. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  man  aged  seventy-two  recovered  from  tlic 
effects  of  3  oz.  of  the  tincture. 

Treatment. — The  alkaline  bicarbonates  or  the  carbonates  dis- 
solved in  a  large  amount  of  water  or  milk  ma\'  be  swallowed  or 
used  to  wash  out  the  stomach  with  a  pump  or  tube.  The  gastro- 
enteric symptoms  should  be  treated  by  rest  and  anodynes. 

Postmortem  Appearances. — In  one  of  the  Martinique  cases  cited 
above  a  grccnish-hlack,  fur-like  "mud"  covered  the  tongue, 
esophagus,  and  stf»mach  ;  swelling,  congestion,  and  ecchymotic 
points  were  the  changes  noted  in  the  liver  and  kidneys,  and  hy- 
peremia marked  the  brain  and  its  membranes. 

Te8tB. — Ammonium  ralphid  causes  a  black  precipitate  of  tron 
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sulphid  It  can  be  used  after  the  metal  has  been  extracted  from 
the  tissue  with  acetic  acid.  Redi.HSolvinff  the  sulphid  in  nitrohy- 
drochloric  acid,  the  iron  will  yield  to  poiassinm  fctTocytinid  a  blue 
precipitate.  \i  tlic  iron  solution  is  almost  neutralized  with  am- 
monia, then  ainmoiiittiH  sulphocyatiid  will  give  a  red  color. 

The  analytic  reactions  which  distinguish  diferrion  from  trifcr- 
rion  may  be  summarized  according  to  the  following  scheme,  using 
ferrous  sulphate  for  the  former  and  ferric  chlorid  for  the  latter. 
In  aqueous  solution»the  ferrous  salts  are  light  green  ami  ferric 
salts  reddish  brown.  With  the  reagent  named  in  the  first  column, 
the  precipitates  yielded  are  stated  in  the  other  columns: 


Hydrogen  sulphid. 

Ammonium  sulphtd. 
Alkalis. 

Potassium  ferrocyunid, 

rota&stum  fcrricyanid. 
PoUsMuni  sulphucyanid. 
Acid  tannic. 


Ferront  *alu. 
No  precipilnte. 

Black  precipitate. 

White  precipitate,  turn- 
ing «reen. 

White  precipitale,  lura- 
irtjj  blue. 

Dark -blue  precipitate. 

No  [irecipitate. 

Nu  change. 


Ferric  mIu. 

White  precipitate  of  suljihur,  and 

reduction  lo  ferrous  state. 
Hi^ck  precipitate. 
Redbriiwn  precipitate. 

Prussian-blue  precipitate. 

Green  color,  but  no  precipitate. 
Hlood-rtd  pn-cipitate. 
Grccnish-black,  inky  precipitate. 


Detection. — Having  digested  the  organic  matters  thoroughly 
in  water  acidulated  with  acetic  acid,  filtered,  evaporated  the  filtrate 
to  dryness,  and  incinerated  the  residue,  the  a.sh  is  treated  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  the  solution  tested  as  above  with  am- 
monium sulphid  and  potassium  fcrrocyanid.  Determination  of 
poisonous  amounts  must  rest  upon  the  tjuantity  found  in  the 
organs  in  excess  of  that  normally  |>resent.  The  black  fur  on 
the  mucous  membranes  and  tlie  stains  on  the  clothing  ought  to 
yield  significant  amounts. 

MANGANESE. 
Symbol,  Mn.     Atomic  weight,  55. 

Manganese  occurs  in  nature  usually  as  an  oxid,  the  most 
abundant  being  pyrolusite,  MnOn.  The  metal  can  be  made  by 
electrolysis  of  the  chlorid  or  by  reduction  of  the  oxid  by  heating 
with  carbon  or  with  powdered  aluminium. 

The  metal  belongs  to  the  iron  group,  because  of  it.s  similarity 
in  physical  and  chemical  properties.  When  pure  it  is  reddish 
gray  in  color,  lustrou.«:,  and  resists  the  action  of  the  air  fairly 
well,  but  the  imijure  form  rusts  more  easily  than  iron  and  has 
little  commercial  value  except  as  an  alloy  of  iron  and  bronze. 

Manganese  Dioxid  (MnOj)  {lUa/k  Oxtd  t\f  Mam^tvnsi). — 
Of  the  seven  oxygen  compounds  this  is  the  only  one  of  much 
importance.  It  is  a  heavy,  black  cr>-stalline  mineral ;  its  chief 
use  in  the  arts  being  that  of  an  oxidizing  agent,  as  in  the  manu- 
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filcttJrc  of  chlorin  from  hydrochloric  add  (sec  Chlorin,  pu  i  \o\ 
Compftucd  into  a  c>'linder  uith  carbon  it  is  used  as  the  negative 
dement  of  a  fu^clanrkc  batUry  celL 

Ions  of  Mang^anese. — In  the  case  of  the  dioxid,  manganese 
in  telra\  alcnt.  J  he  scries  of  salts  of  the  lowest  \-alence  are  called 
mangamms,  \n  which  occur  the  divalent  ion,  Mn".  These  differ 
from  the  ferrous  salts  in  that  their  acid  solutions  do  not  absorb 
oxygen  from  the  air.  DimanganUm  is  distinctly  basic  and  has  a 
paic-rcddish  color.  Trivalent  manganese.  Mn"',  is  weakly  basic 
and  occurs  in  the  manganic  compounds  into  which  the  manganous 
pass  by  oxidation.  The  color  of  its  unstable  solutions  is  violet 
red.  Its  salts  quickly  hydrolyzc  into  brown  manganic  hydroxid, 
Mn(OH),. 

Manganotis  Stilphid  (MnS). — The  pink  precipitate  formed 
when  aniniomum  sulphid  is  added  to  a  cold  solution  of  a  man- 
ganous salt  is  a  hydrate  of  manganous  sulphid.  On  standing  it 
becomes  dehydrated  and  changes  to  green  manganous  sulphid. 
This  green  sulphid  is  precipitated  immediately  when  the  man- 
ganous solution  is  hot  and  concentrated. 

Manganous  Sulphate  (MnSO.^HjO)  {Afangani  Sulphas). — 
This  is  produced  when  oxygen  is  generated  by  the  "  wet  way," 
dissolving  manganese  dioxid  in  sulphuric  add : 

MnO,     +     H^O,    =     MnSO.     +     H,0     +     O. 

When  purified  from  iron  it  forms  pale  rose-colored  prisms,  with 
an  a.stringcnt  bitter  taste.  The  crystals  are  soluble  in  water. 
Manganous  sulphate  is  used  as  a  tonic  adjuvant  to  iron.  Dose: 
2  to  5  gr.  (0.13-0.33  gm.). 

Hexavalent  manganese  is  known  In  the  salts  of  manganic 
and,  lljMnttj.  The  acid  it.sclf  is  so  unstable  that  it  does  not 
exist  free,  bill  its  salts,  such  as  potas.-^iuni  manganate,  KjMn04, 
arc  stable  in  alkaline  solutions.  In  acid  or  neutral  solutions  they 
instantly  change  to  salts  of  permanganic  acid.  The  solution  of 
crude  fxDtassium  niat^ganate  with  some  potash  has  a  green  color, 
but  on  exposure  to  the  air  absorbs  carbon  dioxid,  changes  to 
potassium  permanganate.  KMnO,.  and  piasses  from  green  to 
purjjllsh  red  through  violet  and  blue.  This  play  of  colors  gave 
the  substance  the  name  mineral  chameleon  : 

3K5MnO,  +  2CO,  =  MnO,  4-  2KjCO,  ^  2KMnO^ 

Pu(a»*iitin  maiiKaiiatc  Potastium  tK-rtnangviAtc. 

Potassium  Permanganate  (KMnO^j. — This  is  tlic  purple- 
red  crystalline  product  obtained  on  evaporation  of  the  red  liquid 
just  mentioned  above.  The  anion  here  is  the  univalent  perman- 
ganic ion.  MnO/,  analogous  to  the  jx-rchloric.  CIO4'.  In  the  man- 
ganatcs  the  anion  MnO/'  is  divalent.     Permanganic  acid  is  the 
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highest  stage  of  oxidation  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  partial 
anhydrid  of  luptavalmt  manganese  in  the  hydroxid  Mn(0H)7: 


Mn(OH)7  less  sHp 


HMnO,, 


This  salt  is  a  powerful  oxidizing  agent  for  almost  all  organic 
substances,  and  is  destructive  to  the  low  organisms  of  infectious 
diseases.  Its  solutions  should  not  be  kept  in  contact  with  rubber 
or  cork  nor  filtered  through  paper,  or  the  brown  hydrated  man- 
ganese dioxid  will  form.  The  brown  stains  made  by  it  can  be 
removed  by  oxalic  or  hydrochloric  acid. 

With  alkalis  in  the  presence  of  reducing  agents  2  molecules 
of  potassium  permanganate  yield  3  atoms  of  ox>*gen.  The 
decompositioti  is  according  to  tliis  equation,  in  which  X  is  the 
organic  substance : 

2KMnO,   -f   5H,0  +  X  =  2KOH  4-  2Mn{OH),  +  XO3. 

With  acids  the  salt  yields  to  reducing  agents  5  oxygenations : 

2KMnO,  -1  sHjSO^  +  X  -  ¥.^0,  i-  2MnS0^  +  3H2O  -r  XO.,. 

It  oxidizes  oxalic  acid  to  carbon  dioxid  and  water  in  such  exact 
proportions  that  its  solution  is  used  for  volumetric  testing  of  that 
substance.  The  oxalic  acid  decolorizes  the  j^ermanganate  until  it 
is  all  oxidized;  then  the  purple  color  persists,  to  show  the  end 
of  the  reaction. 

The  oxidizing  powers  of  this  salt  are  brought  into  action  when 
it  is  used  as  an  antidoh'  to  the  poisonous  alkaloids,  with  which  it 
reacts  more  promptly  than  with  the  usual  gastric  contents.  As 
an  antidote  i  or  2  gr.  are  given  dissolved  in  i  pt.  of  water,  and 
then  removed  by  the  stomach-tube  or  emetics.  When  adminis- 
tered in  pills  the  cxcipient  should  be  a  mineral  substance,  such  as 
kaolin  and  petrolatum.  It  decomposes  alcohol  and  oxidizes  gly- 
cerin and  turpentine  with  a  rapidity  that  is  almost  explosive. 
The  other  incompatibles  are  organic  substances,  alkaloids,  acids, 
charcoal,  carbolic  acid,  chlorids,  bromids,  ar.scnites,  mercurous 
and  ferrous  salts,  ammonia,  hydrogen  dioxid,  sulphites  and  hypo- 
sulphites, and  i>hnsphitcs  and  hypophosphitcs. 

Tests  for  Manganese  Salts.=-With  ammonium  sulphid, 
manganous  sulphate  yields  a  fiish-colorcd  precipitate  soluble  in 
acids. 

With  ammonium  or  sodium  hydroxid  there  results  a  white 
manganous  hydroxid  which  o.xidizes  in  the  air  to  a  brownish 
color  and  dissolves  pink  in  oxalic  acid. 

A  small  portion  of  gray  manganese  compound  placed  on  plat- 
inum foil  and  heated  with  a  mixture  of  sodium  nitrate  and  car- 
bonate, fuses  to  make  sodium  raanganate,  which  yields  a  green 
aqueous  solution,  changing  to  red  on  tJie  addition  of  an  add. 
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CHROMIUM, 

Symb«}l,  Cr.     Atomic  weight,  52. 


This  is  a  white,  hard,  crystalline  metal  of  difficult  fusibility. 
Though  readily  attacked  by  alkalis,  it  resists  all  acids  except 
hydruchlonc.  It  forms  salts  of  divalent  dichromioii  Cr",  called 
diromous^  and  of  trivalent  trichromion,  Cr'**,  called  chromic. 

The  ion  of  chromous  compounds  is  blue  and  strongly  reducing 
in  its  efifect,  passing,'  into  the  ion  of  chromic  salts. 

Chromium  hydroxid,  Ci(()H),.  is  a  green  precipitate  formed 
when  ammonia  acts  on  si)lutions  of  green  chromic  salts.  It  dis- 
solves in  excess  of  the  alkali  to  a  green  liquid.  One  of  the  hy- 
drates is  known  as  chromium  green,  CrjO(OH)^,  an  emerald  pig- 
ment used  in  the  arts ;  it  is  non-poisonous. 

Chromic  oxid  (Cr^O,)  {scsquioxid)  is  green,  insoluble,  and  is 
not  easily  fused  or  decomposed  by  heat.  With  alkaline  hy- 
droxids  and  nitrates  it  forms  chroinatcs  in  two  series:  one  green, 
the  other  violet  The  hydrate  formed  by  alkalis  from  the  violet 
salt  is  violet  in  color. 

Chromanioti. — Heated  in  the  air  with  strong  bases,  chromium 
compounds  take  up  o.xygen  and  form  chromates.  These  are  salts 
of  a  bivalent  anion  (CrOj",  which  is  isomorphous  with  sulphajiion, 
(SO,)''.  This  chromanion  imparts  its  yellow  color  to  its  salts; 
such  as  the  potassium  chromates  and  lead  chromate. 

Chromic  anhydrid,  CrOj,  with  water  forms  true  chromic 
acid.  H.CrO,. 

Potassium  chromate  (KXrO,)  {mutrai  chroma  ft)  is  sulphur 
yellow,  cr\"stall(ne,  and  soluble.  Its  aqueous  solution  is  alkaline. 
When  any  acid  is  added  the  color  changes  from  yellow  to  orange, 
anil  the  salt  that  crystallize^  out  is  the  bichromate.  R2Cr,0.. 

Potassium  bichromate,  RXV/X,  occurs  in  orange-red  sol- 
uble cr>'stals  used  by  d>ers  and  furniturc-stainers.  Operatives 
in  chemical  works  find  that  in  the  shape  of  fine  aerial  particles  it 
irritates  the  respiratory  passages,  sets  up  ozena,  and  causes  erup- 
tions and  excoriations  leading  to  chronic  ulcers. 

Chromium  trioxid  ( CrO,)  {chromic  acid,  chromic  anhydrid )  is 
prepared  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  saturated  solution  of 
potassium  bichromate: 

KjCrA     +     II2SO,     =     K.SO,     +     2CrO,     +     H^O. 

It  occurs  in  crimson  prismatic  needles,  deliquescent,  freely 
soluble,  and  in  strong  solution  is  acid  and  acts  on  organic  matter 
with  energy.  This  violent  reaction  with  organic  matter  is  the 
basis  of  the  usual  caution  against  using  cork  stoppers  or  mixing 
it  with  alcohol,  ether,  or  glycerin.  It  is  also  incompatible  with 
arsenous  acid,  chlorids.  bromids.  iodids,  sulphids,  oxalates,  sul- 
phites, and  tartrates.     Its  only  use  in  medicine  is  external,  as 
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a  deep  caustic  to  the  tonsils  and  to  papillary  growths.  When 
applied  to  fungous  growths  in  the  mouth  a  portion  may  be 
swallowed,  as  in  a  case  in  which  a  dentist  used  it  too 
freely.  It  caused  an  acrid  taste  and  burning  in  the  throat, 
pain  in  the  nucha,  with  persistent  vertigo,  abundant  vomiting  of 
a  ropy  green  fluid,  and  great  prostration,  with  eventual  recovery. 
Chromium  was  found  in  the  urine.  Even  its  external  use  is 
attended  with  danger.  One  application  of  about  50  gr.  in  \  oz, 
of  water  was  made  to  the  external  genitals  of  a  woman  after 
removal  of  papillary  vegetations,  hi  twenty-seven  hours  she 
died  in  a  state  rif  collapse.  Congestinn  of  the  kidneys  and  liver 
was  foimd,  and  both  organs  contained  cliromiuni. 

Toxicology. — Toxic  effects  have  resulted  from  potassium 
bicln-omate,  from  chromic  acid,  and  from  lead  chromate.  As  the 
poisonous  properties  of  lead  chromate,  chrotrw  yeilaw,  are  mainly 
due  to  the  lead  contained  in  it,  they  are  properly  considered  under 
the  compounds  of  lead. 

Symptoma. — When  swallowed,  the  compounds  of  chromium 
act  as  gastro-intestinal  irritants,  with  additional  effects  upon  the 
central  nervons  system.  They  cause  a  disagreeable  taste,  vomit- 
ing, pain,  diarrhea,  collapse,  unconsciousness,  dilated  pupils,  very 
slow  respirations,  and  muscular  cramps. 

Patal  Dose. —  Death  has  occurred  in  fourteen  hours  from  about 
3  dr.  of  potassium  bichromate,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  has 
been  a  case  of  recovery  from  273  gr. 

Fatal  Period, — Death  from  1  oz.  has  occurred  in  forty  minutes. 

Treatment. — Chalk  or  magnesia  should  be  given  to  neutralize 
the  acid.  Milk  may  be  administered  or  used  to  wash  out  the 
stomach  with  the  pump  or  tube.  Anodynes  are  indicated  for  the 
pain,  cerebral  and  respiratory  stimulants  for  tlie  depression  of  the 
nervous  system. 

Postmortem  Appearances. — Chromic-acid  preparations  are  ab- 
sorbed with  great  ra[)idity  both  by  stomach  and  skin,  and  its 
elimination  is  mainly  by  the  kidneys,  but  to  some  extent  by  the 
liver  and  bowels.  In  acute  ca.scs  death  is  cau.sed  by  respiratory 
arrest  or  central  nervous  disturbance.  In  the  gastro-intestinal 
tract  are  found  inflammation,  ecchymoses,  and  swollen  follicles. 
An  early  morbid  change  is  parenchymatous  nephritis  ;  the  spleen 
is  shrunken  and  the  blood  altered. 

Tests  for  Chromium  Salts.— Soluble  chromates  yield  with 
silver  nitraie  a  red  precipitate  ;  with  lead  nitrate,  a  yellow  precipi- 
tate ;  with  boiling  dilute  sulplivne  acid  and  alcohol^  a  green  color 
and  the  odor  of  aldeh>'d. 

When  liydi'c^ocH  sulf>hid  is  added  to  an  acid  solution  of  a 
chromate,  sulphur  is  precipitated  and  the  red  color  changes  to 
green  from  the  formation  of  a  basic  chromium  salt  of  the  acid. 
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When  ammonium  hydroxid  is  added  to  this  green  solution  the 
hydroxid  Cr(OH)j  is  precipitated  as  a  bluish-green  jelly. 

Ainwonium  sitlpkid  causes  the  same  green  precipitate  from  a 
solution  of  any  salt  of  chromium,  such  as  the  chlorid  or  sulphate. 

Detection. — Having  treated  organic  matters  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  potassium  chlorate,  the  hquid  turns  green  from 
chromic  chlorid.  Ammonium  hydroxid  added  to  the  filtered 
licfuid  in  slight  excess  will  yield  hydrated  chromic  oxid  as  a  pre- 
cipitate, which,  after  washing  and  dr>'-ing,  can  be  converted  into 
potassium  chromate  by  fusing  with  potassium  nitrate  and  car- 
bonate. After  dissoUing  the  fused  mass  (which  will  be  more  or 
less  yellow  in  color  if  chromium  be  present)  in  water  and  making 
slightly  acid  with  acetic  acid,  the  chromate  can  be  detected  by 
the  tests  given  above. 

ZINC. 

Symbol,  Zn.     Atomic  weight,  65.4. 

Occurrence. — This  metal  occurs  abyndantly  in  nature  as  car- 
bonate, silicate,  and  sulphid  {bicmic).  Reduced  by  heating  with 
charcoal  the  free  metal  distils  into  receivers  from  which  air  is 
excluded. 

Properties. — It  is  a  white,  rather  soft  metal,  melting  at 
410°  C.  (760°  F.),  and  at  a  bright-red  heat  volatilizing  and  burn- 
ing. Commercial  /Jnc  often  contains  a  trace  of  arsenic.  In  either 
air  or  water  it  first  o.vidizes  and  later  forms  a  coherent  coat  of 
hydroxid  and  carbonate  which  protects  the  metal  underneath. 
This  coat  does  not  dissolve  in  water  unless  the  water  contain 
chlorids.  If  heated  to  over  icx^*^  C.  (212'^'  F,)  the  brittle  metal 
softens  and  can  be  rolled  into  sheet  zitic  wliich  retains  its  tenacity 
at  common  temperatures.  This  is  the  form  generally  used  in  the 
arts.  To  protect  iron  sheets,  tubes,  and  implements  they  are 
given  a  coat  of  zinc.  Iron  so  treated  is  called  galvanizid  iron. 
This  superficial  covering  of  zinc  with  its  hydroxid  makes  the  iron 
more  durable.     Zinc  is  a  constituent  of  brass  and  German  silver. 

The  Ion  of  Zinc. — This  metal  resembles  iron,  manganese,  and 
chromium  in  many  respects,  but.  unlike  those  metals,  it  has  but  one 
valence.  Zincion,  Zn",  is  divalent  and  white,  like  magncsion. 
Owing  to  the  prevalence  of  the  metal  in  certain  soils  it  is  some- 
times found  in  plants,  but  it  is  foreign  to  animal  tissues  and  in 
any  measurable  amount  is  injurious  to  them. 

'Zinc  Oxid  (ZnO)  {Zimi  Oxhium,  Zinc  JI7///f).— By  burning 
the  metal  in  the  air  the  pigment  zinc  ivhite  is  prepared.  As  com- 
pared with  white  lead,  it  is  less  poisonous  and  does  not  darken 
by  hydrogen  sulphid,  but  it  has  less  covering  power. 

It  is  a  soft  white  powder,  permanent,  odorless,  tasteless,  and 
insoluble.     Dose:   i  to  lo  gr.  (0.066-0.66  gm.). 

Unjfnentum  rinci  oxidi  contains  20  per  cent,  zinc  oxid. 
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Zinc  hydroxid,  Zn(H0)2,  is  the  white  precipitate  formed 
when  sodium  or  animanium  hydroxid  is  added  to  solutions  of 
zinc  salts.  A  base  added  in  excess  rcdissoh-es  the  deposit.  In 
the  presence  of  much  alkali,  Zn(HO),  splits  off  hydrion  from  the 
hydroxyl : 

Zn(HO)2         =         H\fr,(ZnOj)". 

Hydrion  gives  it  acid  properties  and  a  soluble  sodium  zincate, 
NajZnO,,  is  formed : 

Zn(HO),     -.-     2NaHO     =     NajZnO^     -f     2HA 

In  the  presence  of  acids  containing  hydrion,  it  dissociates  in  a 
different  sense : 

Zn(HO)a         -         Zn",2{HO)'. 

All  acids  combine  with  the  zincion  to  form  the  corresponding 
zinc  salt. 

Zinc  Carbonate  (ZnCO,)  {Zinci  Carbonas  Prtrdpttatus). — 
When  solutions  of  zinc  salts  are  boiled  with  solution  of  alkaline 
carbonate  a  white  precipitate  of  a  basic  carbonate  forms,  contain- 
ing hydroxid. 

zinc  phosphid  (Zn.,P-.)  {-hid  phosphidum]  is  a  gray-black 
pov\dcr  formed  when  pho.sphorus  is  thrown  upon  melted  zinc. 
It  is  in.soluble  in  water  and  alcohol  Dose :  3*5  to  ^^^  gr.  (0.0013— 
0.003  ^m,). 

Zinc  Acetate  (Zn  (C2H,02).^ .  3H,.0),— By  the  action  of  acetic 
acid  on  the  metal,  soft  white  scales  are  produced.  These  are 
soluble,  efflorescent,  metallic  in  ta-ite  with  an  acetous  odor.  The 
aqueous  .solution,  2  gr.  to  I  fi.  oz..  is  used  as  a  local  astringent, 

Zinc  I^actate. — Zinc  is  soluble  in  the  weak  acids  of  food.s. 
The  well-known  fact  that  milk  keeps  sweet  longer  in  zinc  vessels 
than  in  pots  is  explained  by  the  neutrahzation  of  lactic  acid  by 
the  zinc,  which  is  taken  up  as  a  lactate.  Not  only  may  milk  thus 
be  contaminated,  but  also  vinegar,  soup,  olive  oil,  and  alcoholic 
liquids.  The  symptoms  produced  by  articles  of  food  thus  con- 
taminated are  not  grave,  and  the  effects  of  zinc  oxid  upon  those 
who  work  in  zinc  factories  are  so  inconspicuous  as  hardly  to 
deserve  the  name  of  poisonous.  The  '*  zinc  fever  "  is  sometimes 
marked  by  indigestion,  headache,  colic,  diarrhea,  cramps  in  the 
legs,  and  peripheral  neuritis,  symptoms  which  might  be  attrib- 
utable to  the  arsenic  which  is  usually  present  in  commercial 
zinc. 

Poisonous  Salts. — Of  65  cases  of  zinc-poisoning  all  were 
caused  by  two  salts,  the  sulphate  and  the  chlorid.  The  sulpliate 
was  to  blame  in  25  cases,  of  which  8  were  due  to  mistaking  it  for 
"Epsom  salt";    5   were  suicidal,  and  4  were    homicidal.     Zinc 
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chlorid  was  the  poison  in  40  cases,  of  which  27  were  accidental 
and  7  suicidal.  The  form  used  in  26  cases  was  '*  Burnett's  Dis- 
infcct.-\nt '* ;  in  4  it  was  '"soldcrinj*  fluid." 

Zinc  Sulphate  <ZnSO J HjO)  {n7//><'  Vi(nof), — This  salt  can  be 
made  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  zinc,  or  by  heating  the 
sulphid  in  the  presence  of  oxygen: 


ZnS 


4- 


2O,        =        ZnSO,. 


It  is  metaMic  in  taste,  freely  soluble,  and  occurs  in  crystals  so 
closely  resemblinji  magnesium  sulphate  that  it  is  often  mistaken  for 
it  The  zinc  salt  is  sometimes  kept  in  the  household  as  a  prompt 
emetic  for  emergencies.  "  Kpsom  salt  "  is  also  a  domestic  remedy, 
and  both  are  often  kept  in  the  same  closet,  in  loose  packages  with- 
out labels. 

These  facts  account  for  the  frecjucncy  with  which  accidental 
poisoning  occurs.  In  doses  of  20  or  30  gr.  zinc  sulphate  will 
evacuate  the  stomach  without  causing  much  depression.  This 
effect  is  so  constant  that  even  after  doses  of  i  oz.  are  taken  re- 
covery is  the  rule.  When  complete  expulsion  docs  not  occur  it 
acts  as  a  gastro-intestinal  irritant,  causing  vomiting,  purging,  and. 
secondarily,  dangerous  prostration.  In  1  case  there  was  neither 
vomiting  nor  purging,  but  death  occurred  in  less  than  four  hours 
from  the  depressing  action  on  the  nervous  system. 

Zinc  chlorid,  ZnCl^,  is  readily  formed  by  dissolving  zinc  in  hy- 
drochloric acid  and  concentrating  the  solution  by  ev'aporalion 
until  it  crystallizes.  It  is  a  very  soluble,  deliquescent  salt,  present 
in  Burnett's  Disinftrtntit,  also  in  the  embalming  fluid  used  for 
preserving  bodies  for  dissection.  It  is  a  dehj'drating  agent,  con- 
densing and  hardtning  the  tissues.  When  zinc  oxid  is  dissolved  in 
a  concentrated  solution  of  zinc  chlorid  an  <>.nr///<>r/V/,  ZnOHCl, 
crystallizes  in  a  hard  mass.  For  dental  purpo.ses  the  plastic  paste 
is  put  into  cavities  where  it  rapidly  hardens.  It  is  a  valuable 
cement. 

A  soldering  fluid  is  made  extemporaneously  by  dissolving  zinc 
to  saturation  in  hydrochloric  acid.  This  fluid  is  used  to  cleanse 
the  surface  of  metals,  so  that  the  solder  can  make  a  perfect  joint. 
In  the  shape  of  fused  caustic  sticks  the  chlorid  is  used  to  transfix 
cancerous  tumors,  the  effect  being  to  disorganize  the  growth  for 
a  considerable  area,  as  the  salt  absorbs  water  from  the  tissues  and 
diffuses  readily.  It  is  sometimes  applied  as  a  paste  by  cancer 
quacks  in  so  careless  a  manner  as  to  cause  death.  This  external 
application  to  the  breast  may  produce  general  symptoms  of  poi- 
soning by  zinc,  and  the  metal  be  found  in  the  liver  and  other 
organs. 

Symptoms  from  Zinc  Chlorid, — The  gastro-intestinal  symptoms 
are  tho.sc  of  a  powerful  corrosive — a  metallic  taste  with  instant 
burning  pain  in  mouth,  throat,  and  stomach.    The  act  of  swal- 
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lowing  is  difficult  and  painful,  and  the  salivary  flow  excessive. 
Violent  vomiting  begins  immediately,  often  of  bloody  matters; 
purging  supervenes,  with  tenesmus  and  bloody  stools.  Collapse 
may  end  in  coma  and  death  in  a  few  hours.  If  life  be  prolonged, 
nervous  sequeke  are  common,  such  as  perversion  of  the  special 
senses,  localized  muscular  spasms,  muscular  weakness,  and 
aphonia.  The  local  action  may  cause  stricture  of  the  gullet  or 
pylorus,  and  also  destruction  of  the  glandular  structure  of  the 
stomach,  thus  impairing  digestion,  so  that  inanition,  extreme 
wasting,  and  even  death  may  ensue. 

Fatal  Dose. — The  prompt  emetic  action  of  zinc  sulphate  has 
brought  about  recovery  after  doses  of  i  oz. ;  death  has  ensued 
from  taking  li  oz.  The  caustic  action  of  zinc  chlorid  has  caused 
death  secondarily  after  several  weeks  from  the  administration  of 
6  gr.     Recovery  has  been  brought  about  after  a  dose  of  200  gr. 

Fatal  Period, — While  death  has  occurred  in  about  four  hours 
from  administration  of  zinc  sulphate  without  vomiting,  and  in 
another  case  from  zinc  chlorid,  yet  there  are  instances  of  death 
from  the  secondary  etTects  of  disorganization  of  the  stomach  and 
stricture  of  the  gullet  as  late  as  one  hundred  and  sixteen  days 
after  the  dose. 

Treatment. — ^The  efforts  of  the  stomach  at  evacuation  must  be 
assisted  by  free  drafts  of  warm  water  or  warm  milk.  The  stomach- 
tube  may  be  used  in  the  very  exceptional  ca.ses  wherT  emesisis  not 
prompt.  The  antidotes  are  milk,  eggs,  and  the  vegetable  astringents 
containing  tannin,  represented  by  strong  decoctions  of  green  tea. 

Postmortem  Appearancea. — The  usual  consequences  of  irritant 
poisoning,  more  or  less  intense,  are  to  be  seen — that  is,  congestion 
in  the  mouth,  gullet,  stomach,  and  intestines,  areas  of  softening, 
ulceration,  and  even  perforation.  When  death  is  due  to  secon- 
dary starvation,  there  is  usually  narrowing  of  the  gullet,  with 
thickening  and  corrugation. 

Tests  for  ^iuc  Salts. — Hydrogen  SolpMd  Tests. — A  stream 
of  this  gas  precipitates  white  zinc  sulphid  from  an  alkaline  or 
neutral  solution,  or  a  solution  made  acid  by  acetic  acid.  This 
precipitate  is  soluble  in  the  mineral  acids,  but  insnluble  in  acetic 
acid,  the  alkalis,  and  the  alkaline  siilphids. 

Ammonium  sulphid  gives  the  same  precipitate,  the  only  white 
insoluble  sulphid  obtained  by  this  procedure. 

Potaasitim  ferroc^anid  can  be  used  to  distinguish  zinc  sulphate 
from  magnesium  sulphate  and  oxalic  acid,  both  of  which  have 
been  mistaken  for  it.  White  zinc  ferrocyanid  is  thrown  down 
from  a  .solution  containing  zinc  sulphate,  but  the  two  others  yield 
no  precipitate. 

Detection. — Organic  matters  supposed  to  contain  zinc  may 
be  digested  at  a  gentle  heat  with  dilute  acetic  acid,  filtered,  the 
filtrate  concentrated,  and  the  metal  thrown  down  as  sulphid  by  a 
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Stream  of  hydrogen  sulphid.  This  precipitate,  collected  on  a 
filter,  is  wanhcd,  dissulvcd  in  strong  nitric  acid,  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness, the  residue  taken  up  with  water,  and  precipitated  as  a  hydra- 
tO'Carbonate  by  adding  sodium  carbonate  and  boiling  thoroughly. 
I  luving  filtered  and  waslied  tire  precipitate,  it  can  be  dried,  ignited, 
and  wi'jgiied  as  ZnO.  A  small  ix>rtion  of  the  hydrated  carbonate 
may  be  fused  on  platinum  with  a  drop  of  cobalt  nitrate.  The 
/.inc  is  delected  by  the  green  color  resulting. 


NICKEL. 


COBALT. 


SymM.  Ni.     Au.iuit  uei|{bl,  5S.7.  Symbol,  Co.     Atomic  weight,  59, 

These  metids  belong  to  the  iron  group,  tlieir  sulphids  being 
sol  utile  in  acids. 

Nickel. — Grrman  silver  h  an  alloy  of  nickel,  zinc,  and  copper. 
Alli>ys  of  nickel  25  per  cent,  and  copjpcr  75  f>er  cent,  are  widely 
used  for  coins  <if  lower  value.  For  this  it  is  fitted  by  its  hardness, 
malleability,  and  resistance  to  the  action  of  air.  Nickel-plating  is 
much  uscti  \o  protect  iron  from  rust.  None  of  the  salts  of  this 
nu'tal  arc  used  in  medicine. 

The  loa  of  Nickel. — In  its  stable  compounds  the  element  is 
present  as  the  divalent  nickclion,  Ni'\  which  imparts  a  green 
color  to  solutions  containing  it. 

Cobalt,  like  iron,  melts  at  a  high  temperature,  becomes  coated 
with  oxid  in  moist  air.  decomposes  water  at  a  red  heat,  and  dis- 
solves in  the  strong  mineral  acids.  Like  iron,  also,  it  forms  two 
series  of  salts,  in  the  ci'Soitoks  occurs  the  divalent  ion.  Co" :  in 
the  io6alfu\  the  trivalcnt  ion,  Co*".  The  chief  use  of  cobalt  in 
the  arts  is  to  impart  a  dark-blue  color  to  glass  and  porcelain  by 
fusion  with  the  silicates. 

Tests  for  Nickel  and  Cobalt. — AmmottxMm  smipkid  yields 
A  black  predpitalc  with  salts  of  both  metals.  Ammomum  Ar- 
4/nxnk/  ciuses  a  deposit  of  hydroxi<i5,  soluble  in  excess;  that 
of  nickel  being  grcrn.  that  of  cobalt  blue.  The  hydroxids  throm-n 
down  by  potash  and  soda  haxx  similar  colors  to  those  caused  by 
aiMBonium  h\*droxid,  but  arc  not  dissolved  by  excess  of  tbe  base. 


VIL— THE  GOLD  Ca^OUP. 

In  tfab  group «regoid>phrinwn,and  inol>*t>dcnufn.  beav-N  motels 
wkose  sulphids  are  insotiible  in  water  and  (filole  adds,  but  solubie 
in  amnocHttm  sulphid 

GOLD  iAmobi  . 

As  COM  ii  wundnee  aaduMHiBsbea  sinatBre;  wst  < 
with  ojiygM  of  tbe  air  at  any  tejapu-iture  it  is  d^aed  with  1 
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num  and  silver  as  a  noble  metal.  As  a  hllurid  it  is  found  in  the 
combined  state. 

On  account  of  the  high  specific  gravity  of  this  clement  (19.3) 
it  can  be  separated  from  earth,  crushed  rack,  and  sand  by  me- 
chanic washing.  To  separate  washed  gold  from  impurities  it  is 
first  treated  with  mercury,  with  which  it  amalgamates,  and  then, 
on  being  distilled,  the  gold  remains  in  the  retort. 

When  combined,  as  \\\  the  tillurid,  the  cyanid  chemical  process 
is  used.  The  finely  crushed  ore  is  treated  with  potassium  cyanid, 
which  dissolves  out  the  gold  as  a  double  cyanid,  potassium  atiri- 
cyanid,  KAu(CN),,  This  salt  has  potassium  as  cation,  and  for 
anion  a  group,  aurocyanidion.  Metallic  zinc  or  electrolysis  can 
be  used  to  set  the  gold  free  from  the  other  elements. 

Properties. — Gold  is  a  soft  metal,  orange  yellow  by  reflected 
light,  green  by  transmitted  light  and  when  molten.  It  melts  at 
1200  C.  (2192**  F.)  and  is  a  good  conductor  of  heat  and  elec- 
tricity. Being  very  malleable  it  can  be  hammered  into  a  thin 
translucent  foil  It  resists  tlie  chemical  action  of  the  strong 
acids  singly,  but  is  dissolved,  as  stated  above,  by  mercury  and 
the  cyanids.  and  also  by  chlorin- water,  nitromuriatic  acid,  alka- 
line hydroxtds,  and  nitrates.  To  render  it  hard  enough  for  daily 
use  it  is  alloyed  with  silver  and  copper.  Pure  gold  is  said  to  be 
2^  carats  fine  ;  if,  however,  the  alio)'  lias  only  75  per  cent,  of  gold, 
it  is  t S -carat  ^^oid,  the  other  6  ]>arts  being  copper. 

The  Ions  of  Gold. — The  soluble  salts  of  gold  are  trivalent, 
forming  the  ion  .'\u"',  and  are  called  auric.  There  are  other 
compounds,  known  as  aurous,  which  contain  the  metal  as  a 
monovalent  element  When  the  undissociatcd  molecules  of  gold 
meet  the  undissociatcd  chlorin  of  chlorin-water  the  electric  inter- 
action causes  the  fornier  lo  be  ionized  to  cations,  and  the  latter 
to  anions  : 

Au  +  CI  -f  CI  -^  CI  -  Au-.cr,cr.ci'. 

Gold  chlorid  is  prepared  by  dissolving  pure  gold  in  nitro- 
muriatic acid,  I'rom  this  yellow  solution,  by  careful  evaporation, 
yellow  cr\'stals  are  obtained  of  hydrochloroauric  acid,  HAuCl,. 
Stronger  heat  drives  off  HCl  and  leaves  soluble,  deliquescent, 
brown  cr>'stals  of  gold  trichlorid,  AuCl,. 

Auri  et  sodii  chloridum,  NaAuCl, .211.^0,  is  an  orange-yellow 
soluble  powder  prepared  from  equal  parts  of  gold  chlorid  and 
sodium  chlorid.  It  is  one  of  a  large  series  of  double  salts 
obtained  by  the  action  of  the  solution  of  hydrochloroauric  acid 
on  salts,  especially  chlorids.  The  chlorid  of  gold  and  sodium  is 
used  in  medicine  as  a  tonic,  and  also  in  photography  as  a  wash 
to  give  a  brown-violet  tone  of  reduced  gold.  Dose :  ^(^  to  ^ 
gr.  (0.002-0.006  gm). 

Its  toxic  effects  are  similar  to  those  of  mercuric  chlorid — ;'.  f., 
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gastro-enteritis,  mental  disturbances,  convulsions.    The  treatment 
is  by  eggs  and  other  albuminous  substances. 

Tests, — Hydpo<rcn  sulphid  yields  a  dark -brown  precipitate  of 
auric  sulphid,  Au^^,,  which  is  insoluble  in  acids,  but  soluble  in 
yellow  ammonium  sulphid.  With  ftrrons  sulphate  a  brown  pow- 
der is  deposited,  which  when  dried  and  burnished  shows  thcj'ellow 
luster  of  gold.  A  similar  reaction  is  obtained  from  other  reducing 
agents,  such  as  sulphurous  acid  and  oxalic  acids. 


PLATINUM. 
Symbol,  Pt.     Atomic  weight,  1 95. 

Occurrence. — This  valuable  clement  occurs  in  small  quanti- 
ties in  many  places.  It  is  found  mixed  with  rarer  and  little-used 
metals  of  the  same  group,  called  iridium,  osmium,  palladium,  rlia- 
dium,  and  ruthenmm. 

Properties. — Platinum  is  gray  and  silvery  in  color,  with  the 
ver\'  high  s|xjcific  gravity  21.4.  It  melts  with  great  difTiculty  and 
resembles  gold  in  its  indifference  to  the  strongest  reagents.  It  is 
used  in  the  arts  and  in  the  laboratory  for  crudbles,  dishes,  and 
stills,  resisting  chemicals  and  high  direct  temperatures  better  than 
porcelain.  It  makes  easily  fusible  alloys  with  molten  metals,  and 
is  dissolved  by  nitrohydrochloric  acid  and  hot  alkalis.  Its  duc- 
tihty  and  malleability  are  shown  in  the  fine  wire  and  thin  sheets 
used  in  the  arts. 

When  the  double  chlorid  uf  platinum  and  ammonium  is  heated, 
the  platinum  is  set  free  not  as  white  metal,  but  as  a  loose  mass 
called  spous^Y  platinum.  B>'  chemical  reduction  of  platinum  com- 
pounds a  finely  divideil  form  is  obtained,  known  as  platinum  black. 
Enormous  quantities  of  gases  (several  hundred  volumes  of  oxy- 
gen) are  absorbed  by  this  fine  powder.  The  reactions  of  the 
absorbed  gases  are  accelerated  to  a  pronounced  degree ;  in  this 
way  platinum  is  a  catalyzer,  causing  direct  union  of  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  (pp.  81,  87). 

The  Ions  of  Platiiiuin. — The  valence  of  platinum  is  exhibited 
in  two  series  of  salts,  divalent  and  tetravalent. 

Platinochlorids. — When  dissolved  in  nitrohydrochloric  acid 
a  yellow  solution  is  obtained.  leaving  on  evaporation  cr}'stals  of 
hydrochloroplatinic  acid,  HjPtCV  This  is  used  as  a  reagent  for 
precipitating  potassium  and  ammonium  from  solutions  in  the  form 
of  the  difficultly  soluble  salts  KjPtCl^,  potassium  platinoehlorid, 
and  (NH,)_,PtCl<..,  ammonium  platinochlond.  The  corresponding 
salt  of  sodium  is  not  precipitated.  These  are  commonly  called 
double  chlnrids  of  the  metals. 

Barium  platino  cyanid,  BaPt(CN)4.4H,0.  is  prepared  by 
passing  hxdrocyanic  acid  into  hot  water  containing  platinous 
chlorid  and  barium  carbonate.     The  light-yellow  crystals  are  iri- 
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descent,  with  a  greenish-violet  light.  Fluorescent  screens  are 
made  from  it,  which  liave  the  power  of  making  ultraviolet  rays — 
radium  and  uranium  radiations  and  Rontgen  rays — visible  to  the 
eye  (see  p.  233). 

Tests  for  Flatintun  Salts.— With  hydrogen  sulphid,  plati- 
num solutions  \ie!d  a  dark-brown  precipitate,  insoluble  in  hydro- 
chloric acid.  With  potassiujH  or  ammonium  hydroxid  and  excess 
of  hydrochloric  add,  a  jellow  precipitate  results. 

CERIUM. 
STinbol,  Ce.     Atomic  weight,  1 40. 

Cerium  is  a  rare  metal  of  the  family  of  alkaline  earths.  It 
forms  two  series  of  salts:  cerous,  containing  iricerion.  Ce'*' ;  and 
eerie,  containing  tetracerion,  Ce  .  In  tlie  arts  it  is  of  some 
importance  because  its  oxid,  Cef),,  is  added  in  small  amounts  to 
thoria  to  make  the  brilliant-white  mantles  of  incandescent  gas 
hghts. 

Cerii  oxalas  (Ce2(C20,t3.9H20)  {eerium  oxahte)  is  a  white 
powder,  tasteless  and  odorless,  insoluble  in  water  or  alcohol. 
It  is  used  in  obstinate  vomiting  in  the  form  of  a  piil.  Dose: 
1  to  5  gr.  (0.06-0.66  gm.). 

THORKJBl 
Symbol,  Th.     Atomic  weight,  233.5. 

This  metal  is  a  constituent  of  very  rare  minerals,  notably  of 
monazite  sand.  Its  oxid,  //loria,  ThUa,  is  a  white  powder  U'hich 
is  left  as  a  coherent  mantle  on  firing  the  cotton  netting  of  a 
W'clsbach  light  saturated  with  the  nitrate.  An  addition  of  about 
I  per  cent,  of  cerium  oxid  is  necessary  for  the  most  perfect  light. 
This  metal  shares  with  uranium  and  radium  radio-active  powers, 
sending  out  through  solid  envelops  rays  which  light  up  phos- 
phorescent substances.  These  rays  influence  photograph  plates 
and  discharge  electrified  bodies  (see  p.  233). 


URANIUM. 
Syml»ol,  U,     Atomic  weight.  239.5. 

This  metal  is  rarely  of  difficult  fusibility,  having  no  technic 
use  in  the  pure  state.  It  forms  compounds  that  appear  to  be 
stages  in  a  series  in  which  it  is  first  trivalent  and  last  octavalent. 
Besides  lltese  it  forms  cations,  such  as  U(OH)/'  and  1)0^**,  con- 
tained in  the  salts  of  uranyl.  Uranium  glass  is  a  bright  yellow 
with  a  briiliant-green  fltiorescence.  The  mineral  pitchblende  has 
grown  famous  as  the  chief  source  of  radium.  It  is  a  black  sub- 
stance, composed  mainly  of  uranous  uranate.  UiUO^),. 

This  mineral  or  any  salt  of  uranium  has  the  power  of  acting 
22 
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through  an  opaque  cover  upon  a  photograph  plate,  just  as  if 
light  had  shone  on  it  exposed.  These  emissions  conduct  away 
the  charge  of  an  electrometer,  and  make  luminous  a  screen  of 
barium  platinocyanid.  Like  radium,  it  appears  to  be  an  inex- 
haustible source  of  radiant  energy — chemical,  electric,  and  optic 
(see  p.  233). 

MOLYBDENUM. 
Symbol,  Mo.     Atomic  weight,  96. 

This  is  a  metal  like  uranium,  with  a  variety  of  compounds  and 
with  a  valency  ranging  from  II.  to  VI.  By  roasting  its  native 
sulphid.  MoSj,  the  oxid  is  formed. 

Molybdenum  trioxid,  MoO,,  is  the  anhydrid  of  a  series  of 
acids,  varying  in  the  proportions  of  water.  The  trioxid  unites 
with  other  acids  to  form  more  complex  acids,  as  phosphotnolybdic 
acid^  HjPO^.  1 2M0O3,  which  is  a  reagent  for  precipitating 
alkaloids. 

Ammonitim  molybdate  dissolved  in  nitric  acid  gives  molyh- 
die  acid,  H^MoOf,  which  is  use^  to  precipitate  phosphoric  add 
as  a  yellow  powder,  the  ammonium  salt  of  the  above  add.  This 
precipitate  is  insoluble  in  adds,  but  soluble  in  ammonium  hy- 
droxid.  From  this  ammoniacal  solution,  magnesia  mixture  pre- 
dpitates  ammonium-magnesium  phosphate. 
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ORGANIC   CHEMISTRY. 

Organic  chemistry  deals  with  the  products  peculiar  to 
organized  bodies.  These  products  are  not  found  in  nature,  except 
in  living  organisms.  The  most  characteristic  of  them  have  been 
made  by  synthesis  in  the  laboratory,  and  thus  the  fact  established 
that  the  same  chemical  forces  are  concerned  in  the  production  of 
both  organic  and  inorganic  substances.  All  of  them  arc  mrhon 
compounds  in  luhick  tfu  carbon  is  iombustihU.  As  carbonates  do 
not  burn  they  are  considered  to  be  inorganic.  Some  of  them 
exist  ready-made»  like  sugar,  .starch,  and  medicinal  allcaloids,  in 
plants ;  some,  like  urea,  albumin,  and  oils,  are  found  in  animals. 
Many  are  derived  from  petroleum,  or,  like  the  anilin  products 
and  carbolic  acid,  are  made  from  coal  tar;  or,  like  creosote  and 
wood  spirits,  result  from  the  distillation  of  wood.  Fermentations 
of  different  kinds  produce  alcohol  and  acetic  acid,  which,  in  turn, 
yield  many  derivatives. 

Organic  analysis  may  be  of  different  degrees  of  refinement. 
Proximate  analysis  maybe  simply  the  determination  of  water  and 
solids  by  evaporation  to  clrj'ness  in  a  water-bath,  and  weighing 
the  residue.  The  presence  of  carbon  is  detected  by  ignition  in  a 
crucible,  the  residue  swelling  up,  blackening  and  taking  fire,  leav- 
ing an  incombustible  whitish  remainder.  The  part  that  burns  is 
ud  to  be  organic,  the  remainder  is  stated  as  ash, 

A  finer  division  is  obtained  from  the  solid  residue  by  washing 
out  the  /a/s  with  ether,  the  extractives  with  hot  alcohol,  and  the 
soluble  minerals  with  hot  water,  leaving  the  proieitis  and  insoluble 
minerals.  The  proteids  may  be  separated  into  the  various  albu- 
minoids, the  fats  into  saponifiable  and  non-saponifiable,  and  the 
minerals  into  different  metallic  salts. 

Ultimate  analysis  is  jxrrformed  by  breaking  down  the  com- 
pound into  simpler  combustion  products  with  the  heat  of  a  Hunsen 
burner.  Qualitative  results  are  obtained  by  the  following  pro- 
cedures: 

Experiment  \. — Into  a  small  dry  test-tube  put  a  piece  of  .starch. 
Heat  to  redness  while  holding  the  tube  horizontally.  The  starch 
swells  and  blackens  and  drops  of  water  appear  on  the  cool  part  of 
the  tube.  The  water  proves  the  presence  of  hydrogen,  the  charring 
proves  that  carbon  is  probably  present.  Tn  make  sure  of  the 
carbon  it  must  be  burned  in  a  current  of  air  and  the  product  of 
combustion  passed  into  lime-water.  A  white  precipitate  is  char 
acteristic  of  carbon  dioxtd. 

Experiment  2. — We  can  detect  nitrogen  by  causing  it  to  com- 
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bine  with  hydrogen  as  ammonia,  NH„  which  is  easily  identified 
by  it5  odor  and  alkalinity.  Into  a  small  dry  test-tube  put  some 
pieces  of  bone,  glue,  quill,  wool,  or  hair  with  soda-limc.  A  strip 
of  moist  red  litmus-paper  is  held  in  the  up^ier  part  of  the  tube, 
w'fiich  is  heated  in  a  horizontal  position.  There  is  a  disagreeable 
smell,  the  smoke  turns  the  red  paper  blue,  a  dew  is  seen  on  the 
glass,  and  a  charred  residue  in  the  bottom  of  the  tube. 

iixptriment  3. — A  nitrogenous  organic  substance  ignited  with 
sodium  produces  sodium  cyanid,  NaCN.  Into  a  small  drj'  test- 
tuh)e  put  a  small  quantity  of  uric  acid.  Upon  it  place  a  piece  of 
sodium,  twice  the  size,  and  heat  in  a  Kunsen  fianie  until  charring 
occurs  and  other  action  ceases.  While  still  hot  the  tube  is  stirred 
about  in  a  test-glass  of  water,  so  that  the  tube  breaks  and  its  con- 
tents dissolve.  The  black  matter  ma}'  be  allowed  to  settle  or  it 
may  be  filtered  out,  and  the  clear  portion  be  tested  for  sodium 
cyanid  by  the  i\ussian-biuc  test.   Add  a  few  drops  of  fresh  ferrous 
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Fir..  68.— Rstimalion  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  by  combustion  of  organic  substance: 
a  to  b,  Combu-stion  tul>e;  t,  e.  asbestos  plugs;  /  to  /,  copper  oxtd ;  n,  glass  buUi  for 
volatile  liquid:  i/.  platinum  boai  containing  substance  annlyzed;  /.drying  tube  con- 
taining calcium  chlorid  ;  m,  {xMasb  bulbs  ;  ff.  k.  J,  apparatus  for  ridding  Air  of  its  moist- 
ure and  carbon  dioxid ;  k,  furnace  of  gas  burners, 

sulphate,  the  same  quantity  of  ferric  chlorid,  and  enough  hydro^ 
chloric  acid  to  change  the  brown  precipitate  to  a  blue  solution  of 
ferrous  ferrocyanid. 

Ultimate  anaKsis  reveals  how  few  are  the  elements  that  enter 
into  the  composition  of  the  great  number  of  organic  bodies.  Of 
these  few  elements  cyanogen  contains :  C  and  N ;  the  hydrocar- 
bons C  and  H;  the  fats  and  carbohydrates  have  C,  II.  and  O; 
the  alkaloids  C.  H,  ().  and  N;  albumin  has  C.  H,  O,  N,  and  S; 
nerve  matter  C,  H,  O,  N,  S,  and  P;  hemoglobin  C,  H,  O,  N,  S, 
and  Fe. 

The  substance  to  be  analyzed  is  placed  (Fig.  68)  with  an  oxy- 
gen-yielding compound,  CuO  (/to/),  in  a  hard-glass  tube  {ti  to  b) 
plugged  loosely  with  asbestos  {i\  c).  The  tube  is  then  heated  in 
a  furnace  {k),  while  a  stream  of  oxygen,  dried  in  the  towers  (//,/), 
carries  the  combu.stion  to  the  point  of  complete  oxidation.  The 
carbon  is  converted  into  CO^.  which  is  caught  in  the  absorption 
bulbs  (w)  containing  KHO ;  the  hydrogen  changes  to  II,0.  which 
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is  absorbed  in  passing  throuy;h  the  tube  {/)  holding  CaCl2.  The 
increase  of  weight  in  the  absorption  bulbs  and  drying  tube  stands 
for  the  carbon  dioxid  and  water  resulting  from  the  combustion. 
The  molecular  weiglit  of  CO^  is  44,  and  f(>r  every  44  (r  1)  parts, 
12  t  V)  arc  carbon.  The  molecular  weight  of  water  is  iS,  and  for 
every  18  (9)  parts  2  (l)  are  hydrogen.  The  difterencc  between 
the  sum  of  the  weights  and  the  weight  of  the  body  analyzed 
represents  the  oxygen  which  was  not  collected. 

Nitrogen  Gouteat. — If  there  be  reason  to  believe  that  nitrogen 
is  present,  then  heating  in  a  furnace  wit!i  soda-lime  {a  to  h  and 
€  to  dy  Fig  6g)  gives  the  N  as  NH,  gas.  This  ammonia  is  caught 
by  passing  into  HCl  contained  in  a  suitable  tube  {c),  where  it  is 
fixed  as  NH,C1.  The  Nil, CI  is  precipitated  with  platinum  chlorid, 
weighed,  and  the  calculation  made  on  the  basis  of  the  molecular 
weight  of  NH,  as  iS,  and  nitrogen  14. 

Example. — I.et  us  suppose  the  analysis  to  be  of  a  piece  of 
sugar  weighing  0.09005  gm.    On  combustion  it  forms  0.0539  ts""^* 
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Flc.  69.— Nitrogen  rstimated  as  ammonia  t  a,  Asbestos  wrtd;  u  to  h.  soda-lime  ;  b  to 
r,  substiuce  lestt'd  and  s(>da-lim«*;  *•  to  i/,  sodA-lim"  :  '  "^t-f-tos  plug;  e,  absorption 
bulb  containing  hydrochloric  acid. 


of  HjO  and  0.19005  gm.  of  CO^.  As  \  of  HjO  is  hydrogen,  the 
sugar  contains  0.0539  ^  i  ~  0.00599  S"^-  ^^  A  ^^  ^^i  '^  ^^^' 
bon,   the    sugar   contains   0.19005  X  1^  =  0.03819.     Therefore, 

100X0.00599      ^^  ^,     , 

100  gm.  of  sugar  contams  —  =  6.65  gm,  of  hydrogen, 

,  100  X  0.03819 
and        0.09005^       ^4241  gm,  of  carbon. 

r  C  -  42.41  ; 
Then,  to  state  percentage  : «'  H    -    6.65  ; 

I  O  ^  50,94. 

A  standard  method  for  calculating  the  nitrogen  is  that  of 
KjcUitiliL  It  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  organic  nitrogenous 
substances  >icld  nitrogen  combined  as  aiimionium  sulphate  when 
they  are  heated  with  strong  sulphuric  acid  and  a  little  potassium 
permanganate. 

After  adding  excess  of  sodium  hydrate,  to  liberate  ammonia 
from  its  combination,  the  free  ammonia  is  distilled  over  into  a 
known  v^olume  of  hydrochloric  acid  of  definite   strength.     By 
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titration  the  amount  of  acid  neutralized  is  estimated,  and  thus  the 
quantity  of  ammonia  determined. 

The  weight  of  nitrogen  is  \^  of  the  ammonia  found.  Thus: 
if  it  be  required  to  estimate  the  nitrogen  in  0.6570  gni.  of  uric 
acid,  QH,N/>3.  the  free  NH,  obtained  ncutrahzcs  31.54  c.c.  of 
scminormal  IICl  solution.  Of  this  solution  i  c.c.  —  0.0085  ym, 
NH,;  therefore.  31.54  c.c.  0.2680  gm.  NH,.  Multiplying 
0,2680  by  \^  gives  0.2208  gm.  of  N  in  the  0.6570  gm.  of  uric 
acid,  or  33.60  per  cent. 

Phosphorus  and  Sulphur  Content. — Having  removed  the  carbon 
and  hydrogen  by  *^x«dation,  (he  residue  containing  sulphur  and 
phosphorus  is  complete!)'  oxidized  by  fu.sing  a  known  quantity 
with  a  mixture  of  potassium  nitrate  and  sodium  carbonate.  The 
P  ts  oxidized  to  IV  ).i.  which  is  determined  by  solution  and  pre- 
cipitation with  magnesia  mixture.  The  S  ts  oxidized  to  SO,, 
which  is  determined  by  solution  and  precipitation  with   liaCla. 

Kmpiric  Formixla. — When  it  is  desired  to  determine  the 
formula  of  an  orgatric  substance,  we  first  anah'zc  it  by  the  com- 
bustiiHi  process  and  calculate  the  percentage  of  the  constituents. 
The  percentage  divided  by  the  atomic  weight  gives  the  propor- 
tional number  of  atoms. 

P.xamph\ — A  sample  of  acetic  acid  on  combustion  yielded 
carbon  25.2  per  cent.,  hydrogen  4.2  per  cent.  Then  the  remain- 
der was  oxygen  33.6  per  cent. 


25.2 


or         I  as  lowest  ratio ; 


H 


-  4.2 


o-^'  — 


or 


or 


Molecular  Formula. — The  simplest  expression  of  the  ratio 
of  the  elements  is  i  :  2  :  i,  and  the  empiric  formula  of  acetic  acid 
would  be  CHjO.  But  formaldehyd,  CHjO.  acetic  acid,  CH,0,., 
and  lactic  acid,  CjII/),,  all  have  the  same  i)ercentage,  composi- 
tion, and  the  same  empiric  formula.  The  fornrula  found  most 
useful  is  one  which  tells  the  total  number  of  atoms  \\\  the  mole- 
cule. This  molecular  formula  may  not  exprcs.s  the  lowest  ratio, 
but  a  multiple  of  it.  There  are  several  methods  of  deducing  it, 
one  of  these  depending  on  the  determination  of  the  vapor  density. 

The  law  is  that  the  molecular  weight  is  twice  the  vapor  density 
(H  -  1)  or  tlic  specific  gravity  of  its  vapor  (air  —  i)  multiplied  by 
28.88.  The  density  of  the  vajDor  of  acetic  acid  is  30  times  that 
of  hydrogen  ;  therefore,  its  molecular  weight  is  30  X  2  =  60.  But 
the  formula  CILO  sums  up  to  a  molecular  weight  of  30;  to  make 
it  60  we  must  double  the  atoms  and  write  it  CjH,Oj, 
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As  acetic  acid  is  an  organic  acid  the  analysis  of  one  of  its 
salts  is  of  value.  For  this  purpose  the  salt  of  silver  is  preferred, 
a  weighed  quantity  of  which  ignited  in  a  porcelain  crucible  gives 
a  residue  of  pure  silver.  Experiment  shows  that  there  is  but  i 
compound  of  silver  with  acetic  acid,  i  atom  of  hydrogen  being 
replaced  by  i  of  silver.  As  100  parts  of  silver  acetate  leave  a 
residue  of  64.68  parts  by  weight  of  silver,  the  vanished  portion 
was  35.32  parts  of  the  C,  H,  and  O.     The   atomic  weight  of 

35.32  X  107.66 
silver  is  107.66;  therefore,  ^468  ^58.8.     In  the  salt  i 

atom  of  hydrogen  of  the  acid  was  replaced  by  i  of  silver,  and 
must  be  restored  to  get  the  true  molecular  weight:  58.8  -^  i  = 
59.86 ;  in  round  number  60.     Its  formula  would  therefore  be 


Q 

— 

24 

H, 

= 

4 

0, 

^^ 

32 
"60 

The  cryoscopic  method  for  determining  molecular  weight  is  ser- 
viceable for  substances  which  can  not  be  vaporized  without  de- 
composition. A  solution  of  sugar  freezes  at  a  lower  temf)erature 
than  does  pure  water,  the  depression  of  the  freezing-point  of 
weak  solutions  being  directly  proportional  to  the  weight  of  sugar 
dissolved.  For  example,  to  dissolve  sugar,  i  part  in  100  of  water, 
is  to  depress  the  freezing-point  of  the  water  from  0°  C.  (32°  F.) 
to  — 0.058°  C.  (31.8956°  F.);  a  2  per  cent,  solution  lowers  it  to 
—o.il6°C.  (31.7912°  R);  3  percent.. —0.174°  0.(31.6868°  F.). 
On  testing  weak  solutions  of  various  organic  substances  in  other 
solvents,  such  as  acetic  acid,  benzene,  etc.,  it  is  found  that  the 
lowering  of  the  freezing-point  is  approximately  proportional  to 
the  number  of  molecules  of  the  dissolved  sub.stance  in  a  given 
weight  of  the  solvent,  irrespective  of  the  nature  of  the  substance. 

Law  of  Raoult. — From  these  facts,  Raoult  deduced  the  law 
that  solutions  in  a  given  quantity  of  the  same  solvent  of  the  molec- 
ular weight  in  grams  of  different  substances,  will  louver  the  freed ng- 
point  to  the  same  degree.  That  is  to  say,  with  normal  solutions 
(gram  molecular)  in  a  given  solvent  the  freezing-point  lowering  is 
a  constant  quantity,  called  the  coefficient  of  molecular  depression 
and  indicated  by  K.  The  value  of  A' for  water  is  19,  for  acetic 
acid  39,  for  benzene  49. 

To  determine  the  molecular  weight  of  an  organic  substance 
dissolve   i  gram  [P)  in   100  of  the  .solvent,  and  obser\'e  the  de- 
pression of  the  freezing-point  (/>).     Then,  molecular   weight 
JC  X  P 

—         •    The  observ'ation  is  best  made  with  Beckmann's  appa- 
ratus, described  under  Cr>'oscopy  (p.  36). 
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Example, — Cane  sugar,  5.139  g:ni.  {P'),  dissolved  in  100  ex.  of 
water,  lowered  the  freezing-point  0.295^  C.  (Z5).     The  con.stant 

19  X  V139  ^, 

for  water  as  solvent  (A')  is  19;  then,  —^^  .       "  33 1-     Thhs  is 

very  near  the  theoretic  value.  342. 

The  Boiling-point  Method. — In  another  place  it  has  been  stated 
that  dissolved  .substances  raise  the  boilintj-potnt  uf  a  solvent  to 

an  extent  corresfx^nding  to  the 
depression  they  cause  in  the 
freezing-point.  In  both  cases 
the  effect  depends  upon  the 
ratio  between  the  number  of 
molecules  of  the  dissolved  sub- 
stance and  the  number  of  those 
of  the  solvent.  Observations 
must  first  be  made  to  fix  the 
boiling-point  constant  of  the 
solvent.  This  is  done  by  noting 
the  rise  of  boiling-point  (/)  of 
the  solvent  occasioned  b>'  dis- 
solving in  icx)  gm.  of  it,  the 
molecular  weight  in  grams  of 
any  non-electrolyte  or  undisso- 
ciated  solid.  The  apparatus  em- 
ployed is  described  below. 

Btckmanti 5  Ahihod  for  De- 
tcnmmng  the  Hoiling-poiut. — The 
effect  produced  upon  the  boiling- 
point  of  a  fluid  by  dissolving  sub- 
stances in  it  is  determined  \>\  the 
apparatus  shown  in  Mg.  70.  The 
solution  to  be  .studied  is  put  in 
the  glass  tube,  A,  so  as  to  cover 
the  bulb  of  the  thermometer. 
Below  the  bulb  (not  touching  it) 
and  at  the  bottom  of  this  tube 
are  glass  beads  which  promote 
ebullition  at  a  uniform  rate. 
Rising  from  the  boiling-tube  is  a  womi-like  condenser,  C,  for 
returning  the  vapor.  Surrounding  the  tube,  A,  is  a  double- 
walled,  glass  jacket.  B,  containing  some  of  the  same  solution 
that  is  being  studied  in  A.  Connected  with  ^  is  a  returning  con- 
denser, D.  The  apparatus  stands  on  an  asbestos  box,  heated  by 
two  burners  below. 

First,  pure  water  or  any  other  solvent  to  be  used,  is  put  in  A^ 
with  the  beads,  and  boiled.  The  special  thermometer  is  inserted 
and  adjusted  while  in  the  apparatus,  so  that  the  surface  of  the 


Vh.h, 


Fig,  70.— Bcckm-inn's  boilin^-poinl  ap- 
paratus. 
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mercur>'  stands  between  o°  C.  (32°  F.)  and  1°  C.  (33.8°  F.),  after 
the  thermometer  has  been  gently  knocked.  I  leat  is  withtirawn 
and  the  tubes  emptied,  cleaned,  and  dried.  Again  the  beads  are 
put  in  A  with  a  weighed  amount  of  the  pure  water  or  other 
solvent.  The  thermometer  is  again  put  in  place  and  the  con- 
denser inserted.  The  glass  jacket  />  is  also  filled  with  the  solvent, 
and  the  contents  oi  A  and  B  are  both  heated  to  boiling  for  twenty 
minutes.  A  record  is  made  of  the  reading  of  the  thermometer 
and  tiie  barometer.  Again  the  lieat  is  withdrawn,  a  weighed 
quantity  of  the  substance,  the  molecular  weight  of  which  is  to  be 
determined,  is  dissolved  in  the  solvent  contained  in  A  and  B. 
The  lamps  are  now  applied  and  the  liquids  boiled,  the  tempera- 
ture is  taken  and  corrected  for  any  barometric  changes.  The 
record  made  by  the  pure  solvent  subtracted  from  that  of  the 
solution  gives  the  rise  due  to  the  substance  dissolved.  The  ele- 
vation is  proportionate  to  the  quantity  dissolved,  provided  the 
substance  is  not  volatile. 

The  molecular  weight  is  determined  by  the  formula  w=  ^^.  in 

rs 

which  w  "  gram-weight  of  the  substance  dissolved ;  /  ~  the  boil- 
ing-point constant  of  the  solvent ;  r  —  observed  rise  in  boiling- 
point  ;  s  =  gram-weight  of  the  solvent  The  value  of  p  for  water 
is  5.1 ;  for  acetic  acid  25.3  ;  for  ether  21.6  ;  for  ethyl  alcohol  1 1.7. 

Effect  of  Dissociation. — The  inorganic  electrolytes  (acids,  bases, 
and  salts)  show  greater  depression  of  the  freezing-point  and  ele- 
vation of  the  boiling-point  than  do  the  organic  non-electrolytes. 
The  lowering  and  the  rise  are  dependent  upon  the  number  of 
particles,  which  in  organic  solutions  is  limited  to  the  molecules 
dissolved.  The  quantities  increase  in  value  with  the  inorganic 
electrolytes,  because  their  molecules  are  partly  dissociated  into 
ions  which  add  to  the  number  of  particles  in  solution. 

Constitutional  or  Structural  Formula.  —  Experiment 
shows  that  only  i  of  the  H  atoms  in  acetic  acid,  QH/X,  is 
replaceable.  To  express  this  fact  I  atom  may  be  set  apart  as 
CjHjO^H.  When  acted  upon  by  phosphorus  terchlorid.  1  atom, 
each,  otH  and  O  are  substituted  by  a  single  atom  of  chlorin.  To 
represent  our  idea  of  the  con.stsitution,  the  OH  must  be  set  apart 
as  in  this  equation  : 

3QH3O.OH     +     PClj     -     3C,H,OCl     +     PO.H,. 

We  are  justly  entitled  to  assume  that  the  H  and  O  are  linked 
together  in  the  group  hydroxy  1.  Other  ex|>erimcnts  give  s.inction 
to  the  view  that  3  of  the  hydrogen  atoms  are  contained  in  a 
methyl  group  CHj,  and  this  notion,  added  to  the  others,  is  usually 
represented  in  the  constitutional  or  rational  formula,  CHg.  COOH, 
which  is  read,  methyl  united  with  car  boxy  I, 
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Classification  of  Carbon  Compotmds.— The  starting-point 
for  the  study  of  orj^anic  chcmistr)-  is  the  compound  consisting 
only  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  and  known  as  a  hydrocarbon.  The 
other  more  complex  substances  may  be  regarded  as  derived  from 
hv'drocarbons  by  rearranging  the  atoms  in  the  molecule,  or  by 
substituting  for  the  hydrogen  atoms  other  elements,  or  groups 
of  elements,  known  as  radicals.  These  changes  arc  accomplished 
by  the  agencies  referred  to  under  Inorganic  Chemistry,  such  as 
heat,  oxidation,  reduction,  the  energetic  action  of  the  halogens, 
nitric  acid,  and  caustic  alkalis ;  and  by  processes  called  organic, 
such  as  the  fermentations  and  putrefactions. 

The  number  of  substances  to  be  grouped  for  study  is  enor- 
mous and  their  classification  by  no  means  easy.  One  which  is 
not  p>crfect,  but  which  is  generally  adopted  and  has  the  merit  of 
simplicit)',  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  all  organic  sub- 
stances with  constitutions  that  have  been  worked  out  are  deriv- 
atives of  one  of  two  hydrocarbons,  Methane,  CH,.  or  Benzene, 
QH„.  The  two  great  classes  are  those  closely  related  to  me- 
thane, called  paraj^iis,  a/if>fiatic  or  fatty  contpoutids,  and  those 
allied  to  benzene,  called  the  coal-tar,  cyclic,  or  aromatic  compounds. 
In  the  paraffins  the  carbon  atoms  are  linked  in  an  open,  or 
arborescent,  chain.  The  aromatic  compounds  contain  one  or 
more  closed  chains  or  rings  or  nuclei. 


I  I 

Often  eboin. 


Y 


CloMd  ch«in. 


In  each  class  are  found  similar  compounds,  the  nature  of  which 
is  indicated  in  the  following  summary : 

(i)  Hydrocarbons  containing  only  hydrogen  and  carbon,  as 
marsh  gas,  CH^. 

(2)  Halogen  derivatives,  compounds  in  which  one  or  more 
halogen  atoms  are  substituted  for  the  hydrogen  of  a  hydrocar- 
bon, as  methyl  chlorid.  CH,Cl. 

(3)  Alcohols,  the  h>'droxids  of  hydrocarbon  radicals,  as  ethyl 
alcohol.  C,H,OH. 

(4)  Aldehyds,  compounds  of  a  hydrocarbon  radical  and  the 
group  COH  ;  for  example,  acetic  aldchyd.  CH.vCOH. 

(5)  Acids,  Qon\\)o\ix\ds  in  which  hydrocarbon  radicals  are  united 
to  carboxyl.  COOH.  as  acetic  acid.'CH,.  C(  K>H. 

(6)  Ethers,  combinations  of  two  or  more  hydrocarbon  radicals 
with  oxygen,  as  ethyl  ether.  (CaHji^O  or  (C5H5).0.(C5Hs). 

(7)  Compound  ethers  or  Esters,  compounds  formed  like  mineral 
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salts  by  replacing  the  H  of  the  hydroxyl  in  an  alcohol  with  an 
add  radical : 

QH5OH     +     CHjCOjH     =    QHjCHsCO,    +     H,0. 

Ethyl  alcohol.  Acetic  acid.  Acetic  ether. 

(8)  Ketones^  compounds  of  two  hydrocarbon  radicals  with  car- 
bonyl,  as  dimethyl-ketone  or  acetone,  CH3.CO.CH5. 

(9)  Derivatives  not  classified  in  the  above  summar>%  such  as : 
Carbohydrates^  originally  so  called  because  they  contain  carbon 

joined  to  hydrogen  and  oxygen  which  are  in  the  same  ratio  as  in 
water,  as  glucose,  QHjjOg.  They  are  regarded  as  being  alhehyd 
alcohols  or  ketone  alcohols,  as  glucose,  CH20H(CH0H),C0H. 

Amifis  and  amids,  compounds  in  which  the  hydrogen  of  am- 
monia, NH,,  has  been  replaced  by  basic  and  acid  radicals  respect- 
ively, as  ethylamin,  NHjCjHj,  and  acetamid,  NHjCjHaO. 

Proteitts,  compounds  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen, 
sulphur,  and  sometimes  phosphorus  or  iron.  They  are  complex 
and  indefinite  in  structure,  as  albumin,  fibrin,  casein. 
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Methane  (CH^)  {Marsh  Gas). — This  is  the  simplest  member 
of  a  numerous  series.  Its  common  name,  marsh  gas,  is  due  to 
its  occurrence  in  the  gases  which  bubble  up  on  stirring  the  decay- 
ing vegetable  matter  at  the  bottom  of  stagnant  pools.  Another 
name,  fire-damp^  is  given  it  by  coal  miners,  who  encounter  it 
escaping  from  fissures  in  the  coal  veins.  It  is  the  chief  component 
of  the  natural  gas  of  petroleum  districts  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
and  Indiana,  and  of  the  illuminating  gas  manufactured  by  the 
distillation  of  bituminous  coal.  It  is  formed  when  steam  with 
vapor  of  carbon  bisulphid  is  passed  over  heated  copper : 

CSj  +  2H2O  +  6Cu        CH,  ^  2Cu,S  +  3CuO. 

This  is  an  illustration  of  synthesis  or  building  up  of  an  organic 
compound  from  the  elements,  as  CS^  and  HjO  are  ea.sily  made 
from  carbon,  sulphur,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen. 

Methane  is  prepared  by  heating  in  a  hard-glass  tube  i  part  of 
anhydrous  sodium  acetate  with  4  parts  of  soda  lime. 

CHjCOjNa     -r      NaOH     -     CH,     '     NajCOj 

Sodium  acetate.  Sodium  hydnixid.  Sodium  carbonate. 

In  this  reaction  acetic  acid  is  broken  up,  as  most  carbon  acids 
are,  by  heat,  yielding  a  hydrocarbon  and  a  carbonate. 

Experiment. — The  sodium  acetate  i.s  fir.st  made  anhydrous  by 
heating  it  in  a  porcelain  capsule  until  it  fuses  to  a  brown  liquid. 
It  must  be  stirred  to  prevent  spurting.     The  cooled  residue  is 
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ground  with  the  soda-lime  and  introduced  into  a  test-tube.  The 
tube,  fitted  with  ;i  deliver)''  tube  by  a  cork,  is  iield  horizontally 
while  being  heated.  The  burner  is  kept  moving  to  prevent  melt- 
ing the  glass  tube.  The  gas  is  collected  over  water  in  other 
tubes.  If  a  tubcful  inverted  is  closed  with  the  thumb  and  held 
mouth  down  the  gas  keeps  in  the  tube  and  may  be  tested  with  a 
taper  as  hydrogen  is  sometimes  tested.  The  gas  burns  at  the 
mouth,  the  taper  goes  out  as  it  is  passed  up  inside  the  tube. 

Properties. — It  is  a  colorless,  odorless  gas,  sliglitl)'  soluble  in 
water,  over  which,  however,  it  can  be  collected.  It  does  not  sup- 
port combustion,  and  causes  suffocation  when  breathed.  It  burns 
with  a  non-luminous  flame,  and  mi.xed  in  the  pruj>erties  of  1-5 
with  air  forms  a  highly  explosive  mixture.  Accidents  in  coal 
mines  are  frequent  from  t\\Q  Jin -damp.  Before  the  mixture  in  air 
reaches  the  explosive  ratio  the  presence  of  the  g;is  is  detected  by 
the  blue  flame  or  corpse  light  inside  the  miner's  safety  lamp. 


CH, 

i  volume* 


4  voludiem 


CO, 

a  vuSuiucs 


aHjO 

4  vr.lutnc*. 


A  very  marked  trait  is  its  stability,  being  unaffected  by  some 
of  the  most  energetic  chemical  agents.  It  is  equally  unaffected 
and  undissolved  when  passed  through  bromin.  the  caustic  alkalis,, 
strong  acids,  and  the  oxidizers,  potassium  permanganate  and 
chromic  acid.  Other  hydrocarbons  of  the  same  class  resist 
reagents  in  the  same  way,  having  feeble  chemical  energies;  hence 
they  are  called  |>arafiin.s — slight  affinity. 

To  express  the  constitution  of  methane  and  the  valency  of 
each  atom  in  its  molecule,  the  following  diagram  is  used,  based 
upon  the  tetravalence  of  carbon  and  the  univalence  of  hydrogen : 

H 

I 
Il_C— H 

I 
•  H 

Bthatie,  QH,.  is  a  con.stituent  of  the  natural  gas  of  petroleum 
districts,  and  is  dissolved  in  the  crude  petroleum.  It  is  produced 
when  meth>'l  iodid  is  treated  with  sodium  in  a  neutral  medium : 


2CH,I 

Methyl  iodid. 


+ 


2Na       = 


Ethane. 


-I- 


2NaI. 


To   show  that   ethane   may  be   regarded  as  containing  two 
methyl  groups,  this  reaction  is  written — 

CH, 

2NaI       +         I 


CH,I  \ 


CH3I  J 


/  Na  \      ^ 


Naj 


CH, 


This  reaction  illustrates  a  very-  common  method  of  building  a 
more  comple.x  compound  from  simpler  parts.    It  has  been  shown 
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how  methane  is  formed  by  synthesis  from  its  elements.  Methane 
treated  with  a  halogen,  such  as  chlorin  or  iodin.  forms  methyl 
chlorid  or  iodtd,  uhicli  is  one  step  toward  the  next  lH«,diest  hydro- 
carbon, ethane.  The  final  step  is  to  remove  the  haioj^cn  by  its 
affinity  for  a  metal,  thus  permitting  the  residues  to  unite.  A 
similar  process  enables  us  to  pass  on  to  higher  members  of  the 
same  series, 

Expirintcnt. — Fill  a  voltameter  with  a  saturated  solution  of 
potassium  acetate  (CH^COjI'K*,  containing  some  potassium  hy- 
droxid  for  absorption  of  HO.,.  The  electric  current  causes  the 
cation  K  to  decompose  water  at  the  negative  pole,  Hbcrating 
hydrogen,  while  acetanion  breaks  up  into  CO,,  absorbed  by  the 
potash,  and  CH.„  which  combines  with  another  CH^  to  form 
ethane,  CoH^,  at  the  positive  pole. 

CH:caK}     =     C,H.     +     3CO,     +     K, 

Properties. — Ethane  is  a  colorless,  tasteless  gas,  insoluble  in 
water.  It  burns  with  a  feebly  luminous  flame,  and  mixed  with  air 
in  the  right  proportions  is  explosive.  Like  methane,  it  is  very 
stable  even  when  in  contact  with  acids,  alkalis,  and  oxidizers. 

The  structure  of  ethane  is  indicated  in  the  graphic  fonmda — 

H    H 

I       I 

H-C— C-H 

I      I 

II     H 

This  is  deduced  from  the  fact  that  univalent  hydrogen  can  not 
link  the  two  carbon  atoms,  but  carbon,  being  quadrivalent,  can 
join  the  other  carbon  atom  and  leave  six  points  for  the  six 
hydrogen  atotns. 

Propane,  CjH;,,  occurs  in  petroleum  and  can  be  made  by 
treating  ethyl  and  methyl  iodids  with  sodium  : 

+     2NaI. 


C,H,I 

Ethyl  iodid. 


CH,I     + 

Methyl  iodid. 


2Na 

Sddium. 


Prop«fi«. 


Properties. — At  common  temperatures  propane  is  a  gas,  but 
below  — 17°  C.  (1.4°  F.)  it  condenses  to  a  colorless  liquid.  It 
burns  with  a  more  luminous  flame  than  either  ethane  or  methane, 
because  of  the  increased  proportion  of  carbon.  In  its  chemical 
properties  it  closely  resembles  the  other  two  hydrocarbons. 

From  the  reaction  given  above  it  is  concluded  that  propane  is 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  ethyl  group  (CH,.)  to  the  methyl 
(CHj).    Thus: 


joins  with 
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which  would  give  it  the  constitution — 

II    It    H 

H— C-J:— C— H 

A  k  ,'. 

This  may  be  written  CH, .  CH, .  CH,  or  CH, .  C,Hj, 

Hulant,  hcxanc,  and  a  number  of  other  hydrocarbons  arc  found 
in  petroleum,  all  having  chemical  properties  similar  to  those  of 
methane. 

Butane^  QH,,. — There  are  two  hydrocarbons  of  this  formula, 
The  one  occurring  in  petroleum  is  often  called  normal  imtant'. 
From  its  reactions  it  is  considered  to  be  diethyl,  and  may  be  writ- 
ten CjHj.  CjH,„  or  CHj.CHj.  CHj.CHj;  tlie  graphic  formula 
being  written  thus : 

H    H    H    H 

n—t^—t—c—H 

I     I    I     I 
\\  If  n  II 

The  other  butane,  called  isohutanc,  does  not  occur  in  petro- 
leum, and  differs  from  the  normal  butane  by  being  produced  in 
different  reactions  and  having  different  physical  properties.  All 
these  hydrocarbons  are  alike  chemically,  but  this  is  without  doubt 
distinct  from  normal  butane,  though  its  molecular  formula  is  the 
same,  C4H,o- 

A  study  of  its  methods  of  formation  and  chemical  behavior 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  isobutane  has  the  constitution 
CH(CHj)j,  or,  graphically  represented, 

H    H    H 


H-C— C— C— H 


It 


H-C— H 


Isomerism. — The  two  butanes  are  called  isomeric  because 
with  the  same  molecular  formula  they  have  different  properties. 
They  arc  said  to  be  isomers.  By  reference  to  the  graphic  formulas 
given  above  it  is  plain  that  isomerism  can  be  explained  by  a  dif- 
ference in  the  arrangement  (ti  the  atoms.  When  the  hydrocarbons 
arc  represented  in  this  way  there  is  always  found  an  agreement 
between  the  number  of  isomers  and  the  number  of  different  dia- 
grams to  be  constructed  from  the  molecular  formula,  assuming 
carbon  to  be  tetravalent  and  the  carbon  aton)s  to  hcive  the  power 
of  joining  to  other  carbon  atoms  to  make  a  skeleton  or  open  chain. 
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As  the  number  of  carbon  atoms  increases  in  the  hydrocarbons 
heavier  than  butane,  the  number  of  possible  isomers  increases 
according  to  the  law  of  permutation.  There  are  three  pentanes, 
nine  heptanes,  scvcntv'-five  decanes,  tie. 

It  has  been  shown  that  by  similar  processes  of  formation,  start- 
ing with  methane  and  substituting  CH,  for  one  atom  of  hydrogen, 
we  could  pass  to  ethane,  from  ethane  to  propane,  from  propane 
to  butane,  etc.  Theoretically,  there  i.'>  no  limit  to  the  number  of 
hydrocarbons  that  can  be  thus  constructed,  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact  those  up  to  C^,  and  over  are  known  and  have  been  separated 
from  petroleum.  For  these  reasons  it  is  convenient  to  class  tliem 
together  and  arrange  them  in  a  .series  beginning  with  CM^,  and 
following  with  other  members  according  to  the  number  of  carbon 
atoms.  The  number  of  isomers  are  indicated  by  the  figures  in 
parentheses : 

SATURATED  HYDROCARBONS. 

PARAFFINS    OR    METHANE    SERIES. 


Methane  (l)    molecular  weight    l6 

Ethane  (l) 

Ptopane  (i) 

Butane  (2) 

Penlane  (j) 

Hexane  is) 

Heptane  (9} 


.CH4 


...      C,H. 

.    .    .    .  C.H,  I 


I  difference  CH, 


.  C,H„ 


} 


86     .    .    .    .C,l!, 
too     ....  C,FI,g^ 


HomologfOllS  Series. — This  series  is  said  to  be  homologous, 
because  the  members  are  alike  in  constitution  and  chemical 
behavior;  because  with  increase  in  molecular  weight  there  is  a 
regular  and  gradual  progression  in  density,  boiling-point,  and 
other  physical  properties  ;  and  because  consecutive  members  dif- 
fer by  CH^.  The  corresptmding  derivatives— alcohols. ethers,  acids, 
etc. — may  likewise  be  arranged  in  well-marked  homologous  series 
of  similar  compounds,  differing  consecutively  by  CHj. 

General  Properties  of  ParaflBns. — In  any  homologous 
series  the  composition  of  all  the  members  can  be  expressed  by  a 
molecular  formula  in  general  terms.  For  the  paraffins  the  general 
formula  is  QHj,, .  2  ,  the  coefficient  >t  standing  for  the  number  of 
carbon  atoms.  From  this  general  formula,  the  molecular  com- 
position of  any  number  can  be  known.  For  example,  in  the 
fourth  member  the  value  of  n  must  be  4,  and  2w  +  2  =  lO ; 
thus.  Z,W,,. 

There  being  a  similarity  in  modes  of  production  and  chemical 
properties,  it  suffices  to  state  the  general  properties  of  a  series  as 
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illustrated  in  a  few  members.  What  is  said  about  these  tjpes 
will  apply  with  small  alli^wanccs  to  ever>'  member  of  the  series. 
Hence,  a  detailed  account  of  each  is  unnecessary,  and  for  lack  of 
space  will  not  be  attempted  in  this  work.  To  know  the  behavior 
of  a  few  common  or  simple  members  is  to  have  a  basis  for  under- 
standing^ all  the  remainder. 

Nomenclature. — It  will  have  been  observed  that  all  the 
names  k>\  the  methane  series  terminate  in  anc.  From  and  includ- 
ing the  fifth  member  the  prefix  is  a  Greek  numeral  denoting  the 
number  of  carbon  atoms,  as  /•<•«^ane,  //r.r-ane,  /^/tv  -ane,  dodiC-7sx\\i. 
On  removinjj  a  h>'drogen  atom  there  is  left  a  residue  or  univalent 
radical  which  is  designated  by  changing  the  termination  ane 
to  )'/.  as  mcth-j7,  pent-r/,  etc.  When  the  hydrogen  of  ethane, 
CjH^s,  is  reduced  by  2  atoms  there  is  left  a  bivalent  radical 
which  changes  ane  to  cm',  as  Cjll^  eth-r/zr;  reduced  by  3  atoms 
it  leaves  a  trivalent  radical,  changing  the  final  c  of  fNc  to  j'/,as 
CjrHj  ethen-j7. 

The  derivatives  of  the  bivalent  radicals  are  denoted  by  the 
ending  jV^'wr.  as  eth-r/rm-  chloritl  CH^C!.  (p.  355). 

Physical  Properties  of  Paraffins.— At  ordinary  tempera- 
tures the  first  four  members  of  this  scries  are  colorless  gases  ;  at 
lower  temixrratures  under  pressure  they  condense  to  liquids,  with 
a  readiness  proportionate  to  the  number  of  carbon  atoms.  The 
members  from  the  fourth  to  the  sixteenth  are  colorless  liquids 
with  boiling-points  and  molecular  weights  rising  together.  Above 
the  sixteentli  (CicH,,)  the  hydrocarbons  are  colorless  solids,  the 
mehing-point  rising  as  the  scries  is  a.scended.  They  are  all  in- 
soluble in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  antl  ether. 

Chemical  Properties  of  Paraffins. —  Ihey  are  all  satu- 
rated compounds  and  therefore  do  not  unite  directly  with  any 
element.  Their  most  marked  trait  is  stabtHly,  resisting  equally 
well  strong  acids,  alkalis,  and  oxidizing  agents.  Chlorin  and 
broniin  break  them  up,  substituting  halogen  atoms  for  hydrogen. 

Petroleum  and  Natural  Gas. — These  are  the  chief  sources 
of  the  j:tarafFins.  In  western  Pennsylvania  and  many  other  parts 
of  the  earth  a  gas  issues  from  the  earth  under  pressure,  sponta- 
neously or  when  wells  are  bored  to  certain  depths.  This  gas 
contains  hydrogen,  methane,  ethane,  propane,  and  other  gaseous 
hydrocarbons.  It  is  probably  the  product  of  the  decomposition 
of  remains  of  fish  and  other  sea  animals  deposited  with  certain 
geologic  strata. 

Another  natural  product  of  tlie  same  animal  destruction  in  the 
rocks  is  petroleum  or  rock  od,  which  escap>es  into  borings  from 
cavities  or  gravelly  strata  under  the  pressure  of  gaseous  con- 
stituents. 

Preparation. — Crudf  petroleum  is  a  thick,  yellowish  or  brown 
liquid,  lighter  than  water,  which  is  freed  from  extraneous  organic 
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matter  and  hydrocarbons  other  than  paraffins  by  treatment  with 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  The  acid  is  removed  and  the  residue 
of  oil  treated  with  alkaH.  Thus  purified,  Pennsylvania  oil  is  com- 
posed almost  entirely  of  hydrocarbons  of  the  methane  series. 
This  crude  mixture  has  some  of  the  gaseous  members  dissolved 
in  it,  which  make  it  too  inflammable  for  use  in  lamps.  To  get  the 
various  gaseous,  liquid,  and  solid  components  in  suitable  forms,  it 
is  necessary  to  separate  them  into  mixtures  of  dificrcnt  boilintj- 
points.     The  crude  oil  is  distilled  from  large  iron  boilers,  and  the 


Fig.  71.— Apparatus  for  dUtillalion  :   C,  Condrnscr  wUhout  water  jacket  for  130*  C. ; 
B.  c'jndenser  with  water  jacket  for  lower  tcm|»crature. 

vapors  condensed  into  receivers  which  arc  regularly  changed  as 
the  temperature  is  made  to  rise  from  point  to  point. 

Fractional  Distillation. — The  saturated  hx'drocarbons  are  not 
decomposed  by  boiling,  and  hence  may  be  .separated  and  purified 
like  other  volatile  organic  substances  by  distilling  in  fractions. 
This  operation  is  performed  in  the  apparatus  shown  in  Fig,  71. 
The  organic  mixture  is  placed  in  the  Jlask  A,  which  has  a  ()er- 
forated  stopper  carrj'ing  a  thermometer,  the  bulb  of  which  comes 
just  below  the  side  opening,  /?.  This  side  tube  connects  with  a 
condenser  for  fluids  of  low  boiling-point,  but  when  the  tempera- 
ture must  be  raised  above  125°  C.  (257°  F.)  the  strain  of  hot 
vapor  upon  the  cold  tube  of  the  condenser  cracks  it.  In  such 
2.1 
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cases  connection  is  made  with  a  single  long  tube,  C^  without  an 
envelop  of  cold  water. 

On  applying  heat  the  more  volatile  constituents  boil  first  and 
arc  condensed  into  a  receiver.  By  means  of  the  thermometer, 
the  temperature  can  be  noted  and  regulated.  With  the  same 
source  of  heat  the  teni{x:rature  of  an  organic  mixture  slowly  and 
contmuously  rises,  and  the  portions  pas.sjng  over  at  different 
intervals  of  5°  or  10'*  or  of  25°  C  are  separated  by  being  received 
in  different  vessels. 

Treated  on  this  principle  petroleum  yields  the  commercial 
products  Rhigolin,  b.-p.  21°  C.  (69.8'^  F.) ;  Petroleum  ether  or 
Bettztu,  b.-p.  50°-6o°  C.  (1 22°- 140°  F.);  Gasolw,  b.-p.  75°  C 
(167"*  F.) :  Ligroiu,  b.-p,  8o''-l20°  C.  ( 176^-248°  F.)  :  Kerosene  or 
Astral  oil  for  illumination,  b.-p.  150^-250°  C.  ( 300^-480^  F.): 
Paraffin  oil  or  mineral  oil,  b.-p.  250^-300''  C.  (482°-572°  F.) ; 
Lndriea fin ^  oil,  h,-p.  above  300*^  C.  (572°  F.).  The  residue  puri- 
fieil  by  boneblack  i.s  the  soft,  solid  laselin  or  petrolatum,  melting 
at  40^-50°  C  (104 "^-12  2^  F.):  and  at  a  higher  melting-point, 
50*^-75*^  C.  (l22°-i67°  F.),  Paraffin  or  mineral  'uuix.  fuel  oil  is 
a  cheap  product  not  u.sed  for  illumination,  but  valuable  for  heat- 
ing an{!  used  for  spraying  marshes  to  kill  mosquitoes. 

Flashing-point  of  Burning  Oils, — Owing  to  the  explosive  mixt- 
ures made  by  the  gases  escaping  from  the  lighter  products,  the 
laws  prohibit  the  sale  of  burning  oils  which  give  off  inflammable 
vapor  at  temperatures  lower  than  the  standard,  usually  48''  C. 
(120^  F.).  Official  inspectors  test  the  oil  by  the  flashing  test,  the 
basis  of  which  consists  in  the  gradual  heating  of  the  oil,  in  which 
the  bulb  of  a  thermometer  is  immersed  so  as  to  determine  the 
point  at  which  a  flame  will  cause  a  flash  due  to  ignition  of  surface 
vapors. 

Toxicology. — Petroleum  and  its  products  are  all  somewhat 
poisonous,  the  gases  by  inhalation,  the  liquids  and  solids  by 
swallowing. 

Symfttoms. — In  the  oil  refineries  and  in  rubber  factories  using 
ben/.in  as  a  .solvent  for  rubber,  inhalation  causes  the  following 
symptoms :  General  debility,  palpitations  of  the  heart,  staring 
eyes,  hallucinations,  cough,  chmnic  bronchitis.  Naphtha  dnnik 
is  the  name  given  to  the  intoxication  it  produces.  This  is  some- 
times itiduccd  purposely  by  inhaUng  gasolin.  In  the  early  stage 
of  this  conditinn  the  victims  may  be  excited  and  in  high  spirits. 
These  symptoms  are  probably  due  to  benzin  ;  the  asphyxia, 
doubtless,  to  the  deficiency  of  o.xygen.  Symptoms  of  intoxica- 
tion have  followed  the  spilling  of  petroleum  io  a  tenanted  room. 
In  very  severe  cases — cardiac  weakness,  ijisensibility,  and  convul- 
.sions  may  be  forerunners  of  death.  When  swallowed  petroleum 
is  a  local  irritant  to  the  .stomach,  causing  pain,  vomiting,  colic, 
diarrhea,  etc.     After  absorption  it  produces  headache,  dizziness, 
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rapid  pulse,  labored  breathing,  cyanosis,  drowsiness,  collapse,  in- 
sensibility. Workers  in  petroleum  are  liable  to  boils  and  a  dis- 
seminated acne,  chiefly  on  the  arms  and  thighs. 

Fatal  Dose. — A  death  is  reported  from  \  oz.  of  benzin ;  on  the 
other  hand,  recovery  has  followed  from  taking  i  pt.  of  petro- 
leum.    Fatal  cases  are  very  rare. 

Treatment. — The  stomach  should  be  evacuated  by  emetics  or 
by  hypodermic  injection  of  5  drops  of  a  2  per  cent,  solution  of 
apomorphin ;  or  by  the  stomach  tube.  Purgatives  are  used  to 
empty  the  bowels.  For  the  collapse,  hot  applications,  strychnia, 
and  other  cardiac  stimulants. 

Postmortem  appearances  show  no  characteristic  lesion.  The 
odor  of  petroleum  products  should  be  detected  in  the  contents 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels. 

Detection. — The  characteristic  odor  will  be  noticed  in  the  sus- 
pected material  and  in  the  vapors  obtained  by  fractional  distilla- 
tion. The  distillate  will  reveal  the  form  of  product  by  inflamma- 
bility, boiling-point,  etc. 

UNSATURATED  HYDROCARBONS. 

OLEFIN   SKRIES. 

(The  possible  isomerids  shown  by  numbers  in  parentheses.) 

CII, 
(1)  Ethene  or  Ethylene,      (  .jll^,  or    I 

cn,. 

CIICII, 
(1)  Propene  or  I'ropylene,  C.II-,  or    |i 

CH(CH),CH, 
(3)  Butene  or  liutylene,       Qll^,  or     i 

CH,. 

cii(cir,),cii, 

(S)  Pentene  or  Amylene,     CjII,.^,  or    i 

CIIj. 

The  action  of  chlorin  and  bromin  upon  the  paraffins  is  to  pro- 
duce substitution  products,  such  as  ethyl  bromid  and  chlorid.  By 
heating  these  with  alcoholic  solution  of  potassium  hydroxid  a 
new  sort*  of  hydrocarbon  is  formed : 

C,H,C1     4-     KOH     --     QH,     +     KCl     -f      H^O. 

Ethyl  chlorid.  Ethene  <ir  ethylene. 

Any  higher  hydrocarbon  of  the  methane  scries  will  substitute  I 
atom  of  hydrogen  for  chlorin,  and  then  with  the  alkali  yield  the 
corresponding  ethene  hydrocarbon. 

The  paraffin  with  2  carbon  atoms  is  ethane,  CjHg,  a  com- 
pletely saturated  compound;  but  ethene  has  2  atoms  less,  is 
unsaturated,  and,  arranged  with  other  hydrocarbons  formed  by 
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a  similar  reaction,  they  make  a  homologous  series  of  the  general 
formula,  C„Hj,. 

NomenclattiTe. — The  termination  cue  or  ylcne  is  substituted 
for  the  ane  of  the  corresponding  paraffin.  There  is  no  mcthenc 
or  methylene,  cthenc  being  the  simplest  mcmbi.T.  With  chlonn, 
eth\'lene  forms  an  oil)'  liquid,  ithykm  dichlorid ;  hence  it  was 
called  oil  makhii^  or  oltjiant.  From  this  word  is  derived  the  name 
of  the  series  Olefin. 

General  Properties.— Not  being  saturated,  the  members  of 
this  series  arc  unlike  tiie  paraffins,  combining  directly  with  other 
compounds  or  elements,  and  forming  saturated  additive  products. 
The  reactions  of  these  hydrocarbons  leave  no  room  to  doubt  that 
their  form  of  unsatu ration  is  properly  indicated  by  the  relation  of 

CH, 
the  carbon  atoms  in  the  structural  formula  for  C-H.,  as   li 

The  first  four  of  the  series  are  gases ;  the  fourteen  or  more 
above  these  are  hquids;  the  highest  members  arc  solids,  showing 
an  elevation  in  melting-  and  boiling-points  as  we  pass  up  the 
series.  Insoluble  in  water,  they  dissolve  slightly  in  alcohol.  They 
burn  in  air  with  a  bright  but  smoky  flame.  Mixed  in  the  right 
proportion  with  air  they  can  be  exploded. 

Athene  \ithyltnc,  oUJiant  gas)  occurs  as  a  colorless  constitu- 
ent of  illuminating  gas,  to  which  it  imparts  the  luminous  quality 
nut  given  b\'  methane. 

Preparation. — Besides  the  mode  of  formation  (p.  355)  from 
ethyl  chlorid  and  ]x>tas.sium  hydroxid,  ethcne  is  prepared  by 
destructive  distillation  of  coal  and  man>'  organic  substances. 
Compres.sed  in  cylinders  it  furnishes  the  gas  used  in  the  Pintsch 
system.  By  liircct  union  it  yields  the  halogen  derivatives,  ethyl- 
ene chlorid,  QH^CL;  ethylene  broniid,  CjH^Br^ ;  and  ethylene 
iodid,  C,I  I,L. 

Propene  is  methyl  cthene.  C.IIa-CH,, 

Bntene  is  dimethyl  ethene,  CHj(CHj)s;  or  ethyl  ethene, 
C,H,    Cllv 

Pentene  [amylene)  has  been  produced  in  three  isomers,  only 
one  of  which  is  important.  This  is  called  pcntal,  iso-avtyUnc^ 
or  trimcthyl-ithtnt\  Q.H,„  or  QHiCHj),,  It  is  prepared  by  de- 
hydrating amylene  hydrate  with  acids.  It  is  a  colorless  inflam- 
niable  liquid.  Pental  is  used  in  medicine  as  an  anesthetic  in  doses 
of  2  or  3  fl.  dr.  (7.50-1 1.25  c.c). 

ACETYLENE  SERIES. 

C— H 
Elhiiie  or  Acdylene,  C,H,,  or  III 


I'mpine  or  Allylene.  (",11,  or  C,ir.CHj 


C— II. 
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General  Properties. — ^^They  are  unsaturated  hydrocarbons 
of  the  general  formula  C„H*^  .,  and  arc  formed  by  treating  the 
halogen  monosubstitution  products  ^f  the  olefins  with  alcoholic 
holjc  potassium  hydroxid : 


CH,Br 


KOH     -     QH, 


KBr 


n,o. 


Being  unsaturated,  they  can  unite  directly  with  4  atoms  of 
chlorin  or  bromin,  or  with  2  molecules  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
to  form  additive  compounds.     The  formula  of  acetylene  cxpres- 

CM 
sive  of  this  fact  has  this  structure: 

CH. 

Up  to  the  member  Cj-^L^  they  are  gases  or  volatile  liquids  of 
a  characteristic  odnr.  Sparingly  soluble  in  water,  readily  in  alco- 
hol, they  are  inllammable  with  a  luminous  but  smoky  Ifflame. 

Acetylene  (CH.)  {lifhint). — The  simplest  of  this  series  is 
acetylene,  a  constituent  of  coal  gas,  and  formed  when  the  vapor 
of  methane  or  coal  gas  is  passed  through  red-hot  tubes.  In  the 
following  manner  it  is  a  step  in  the  synthesis  of  alcohol  from  its 
elements : — 

In  the  presence  of  hydrogen  the  arc-light  between  carbon 
electrodes  produces  it  by  a  simple  synthesis  : 


Q 


+ 


H. 


C\H,. 


By  nascent  hydrogen  it  is  raised  to  C,Hj,  ethylene,  and  this,  by 
the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  and  water,  produces  ethyl  alcohol, 
CM,.  OIL 

Preparation. — The  most  convenient  method,  and  the  one  used 
industrialK',  is  that  consisting  in  the  treatment  of  calcium  carbid 
with  water,  A  gaseous  acetylene  is  evolved  and  calcium  hydroxid 
remains : 

QCa       +       2H/:)       -       QHj       +       CaH^Oj. 

Expiriment. — If  a  piece  of  calcium  carbid  is  dropi>ed  into  some 
water  in  a  capsule,  gas  bubbles  arise,  which  take  fire  when  touched 
with  a  lighted  match. 

Properties. — Acetylene  is  a  colorless  gas,  odorless  when  pure, 
but  when  impure  has  an  odor  resembling  garlic.  Readily  soluble 
in  alcohol,  it  is  but  feebly  so  in  water.  It  liquefies  under  4.S  at- 
mospheres of  pressure  at  o*^  C.  (32°  F",).  It  burns  with  a  brilliant 
flame,  and  from  a  special  jet  it  gives  a  light  more  intense  than  that 
of  any  other  gas.  Heated  by  a  red-hot  surface  without  air,  its  3 
molecules  change  to  the  polymeric  substance,  benzene,  QH^, 
which  accounts  for  the  presence  of  benzene  in  coal  tar.  When 
mixed  with  the  proper  proportion  of  air  it  ignites  with  a  violent 
explosion.     By  cold  and   pressure  it  condenses  to  a  very  light 
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liquid  with  a  high  coefficient  of  expansion.    This  is  classed  by 
some  governments  among  the  dangerous  explosives. 

Detection. — This  depends  upon  the  fact  that  when  passed  into 
a  solution  of  cuprous  chlorid  in  ammonia  it  forms  a  brownish, 
amorphous  copper  acetylid,  CjHjCujO ;  and  the  dry  powder  ex- 
plodes by  percussion  of  by  heat.  When  absorbed  by  water  the 
acetylene  solution  precipitates  ammonionitrate  of  silver-white 
color;  or  ammoniocuprous  chlorid,  red.  It  is  not  poisonous,  as 
contaminant  of  the  air,  in  amounts  likely  to  be  inhaled. 


HALOGEN  DERIVATIVES  OF  METHANE. 

The  methane  series  can  not  resist  the  cncrg>'  of  chlorin  and 
bromin.  Under  the  influence  of  daylight  upon  a  mixture  of 
methane  and  chlorin  the  following  compounds  are  successively 
obtained  and  hydrochloric  acid  formed : 

Methyl  chlorid        CH.Q    S.  G.  0.952  .  .  B.  P.  —23.7°  C.  (— io.66«>  K). 

Methylene  chlorid  Cn,a,     «       1.377.  .     "      -}  41.6°  C.  (106.88*' F.). 

Chloroform  CHCl,      "       1.526.  .     '•         6i.2«  C.  (I42.6«  F.). 

Tetrachlormethanc  a:i«  "       I.632  .  .     "  76.70  C.  (170.06*' F.). 

The  reactions  for  the  first  two  arc  indicated  in  the  following 
equations : 

(I)    ('II,         -I         (1,  (11,0         !         IICl. 

(21    CIIjCl      i         (1,  ciuci.^       J         iici. 

To  indicate  tiiat  these  arc  not  additive  compounds  the  follow- 
mg  graphic  equations  are  used : 

11         II  (1  11  II 

C  ^        ^         I  —        IICl         .         V^ 

II         n  ci  \\        \'\ 

Methane.  C'hK.riii.  Mtthyl  <  hlorid. 

Another  molecule  of  chiotin  acting  upon  tlie  methyl  chlorid 
carries  the  chani^^c  one  step  further.     Thus  : 

II         II  (1  II         n 

.<■  I  — *         HCl         -i-  C^ 

(1         n  (1  ci        (1 

Mnhyl  .  hl..rul  Mrlhvlciu-  ,  hl..ri.l 

Substitution. — Tr>  produce  the  other  two  derivatives  requires 
the  same  process  of  extracting    hydrogen  and  replacing  it  by 
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chlorin,  step  b>'  step.  This  process  is  called  substitution.  It  is 
vcrj*  general  in  the  ca-sc  of  organic  compounds  ;  indeed,  a  system 
of  classifying  them  is  based  upon  the  notion  that  all  organic  sub- 
stances can  be  formed  from  one  another  by  substitution.  Tiiis 
process  differs  from  that  of  salt-formation,  wlicre  the  hydrogen  of 
an  acid  is  replaced  by  a  metal.  All  tlie  hydrogen  of  the  organic 
substances  can  be  substituted,  but  not  so  with  the  hydrogen  of 
inorganic  acids.  The  organic  hydrogen  can  be  replaced  by  all 
sorts  of  elements  and  groups,  while  that  of  acids  only  by  metals 
or  metal-like  compounds.  These  substitution  products  are  not 
dissociable  like  the  mineral  salts,  though  some  organic  acids, 
bases,  and  salts  behave  in  the  same  way  as  the  inorganic  com- 
ptxinds. 

General  Properties.— The  table  of  chlorids  shows  that  the 
halogen  derivatives  of  the  hydrocarbons  increase  in  density  and 
boiling-point  progressively  with  the  proportion  of  chlorin,  bromin, 
or  iodin.  None  of  them  is  a  salt ;  none  of  them  conducts  elec- 
tricity. They  are  sparingly  soluble  and  their  solutions  do  not  give 
the  reaction  of  the  ions  of  chlorin  and  bromin  with  silver  nitrate. 

Radicals. — In  the  above  h'st  we  start  with  methane,  CH,; 
hence  the  substitution  products  are  sometimes  named  as  though 
they  were  species  of  methane.  Thus  CH^Cl  is  chlormethanc ; 
CMjCU.  dichlormethane ;  CHCI,.  trichlomiethane ;  and  CCl^. 
tetrachlomiethane.  They  may.  with  equal  reason,  be  considered 
and  named  as  chlorids  of  the  groups  CH, ,  CH^,  CH,  and  the 
element  C.  The  C  takes  4  atoms  of  chlorin,  which  accords 
with  the  recognized  tetravalence  of  carbon.  In  all  these  com- 
pounds this  valence  is  evident.  The  group  CH  combines  with 
3,  and  hence  is  trivalent;  CH.,^  with  2,  divalent;  and  CHj— 
with  !,  monovalent.  The.se  groups  do  not  exist  in  the  free  state, 
but  when  combined  as  above  hold  together  through  many  changes 
ami  reactions,  with  evidences  of  persistent  identity.  They  are 
called  radicals  and  are  named  a.s  follows:  CH,,  methyl;  CHj, 
methylene ;  CH,  methenyt.  The  monovalent  groups,  such  as 
methy!,  ethyl,  propyl,  etc.,  arc  called  alkyl,  or  alcoholic  radicals, 
and  they  are  often  indicated  b>'  the  letter  R.  The  name  alkylene 
is  given  to  the  divalent  radicals,  such  as  methylene,  ethylene, 
propylene,  etc.  Other  radicals  of  a  different  order  are  the 
monovalent  hydroxyl,  — OH;  carboxyl,  — COOH  ;  cyanogen. 
— C\  ;  acetyl.  — COCH„  and  the  divalent  carbonyl.     CO. 

Methyl  chlorid,  Cli.,Cl  (wf7//^Jt-///t»r/wtY/ff?«<},  is  a  colorless  gas 
of  sweetish  odor  and  taste,  inflammable,  burning  with  a  greenish 
flanif.  Liquefied  by  pressure,  it  is  applied  locally  for  neuralgia, 
prncUicfng  intense  cold  by  its  evaporation. 

Methylene  bichlori'd,  CH-^CL^  {dichlonncthane\  an  ethereal 
fluid,  is  an  effective  anesthetic^  but  dangerous,  as  it  paralyzes  the 
heart. 
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Carbon  tetrachlorid,  CCl,  {Uirach/omnrhanc), \s  a  colorless 
liquid  liiuing  iiucsthttic  properties.  It  is  dangerous  because  of 
its  eflcct-s  on  the  heart. 

Chloroform (CHCl,) {Trichlonm'lhont\ — The  most  important 
of  the  halorrcn  derivatives  of  methane  arc  the  trisubstitution  prod- 
ucts :  i/i/orofonu,  ioiioforfii,  bnnnoform. 

Preparation. — Tlie  method  of  obtiiining  chloroform  by  direct 
action  of  chlorin,  while  of  great  interest  theoretically,  is  not  con- 
venient nar  economic.  It  is  prepared  by  heating,  over  a  water 
bath,  ethyl  alcohol  with  bleaching  powder,  in  a  large  flask  fitted 
to  a  condenser.  Chloroform  and  water  distil  over  and  separate 
by  difference  of  density,  chloroform  toeing  one  and  one-half  times 
heavier  than  water.  As  the  reaction  is  complex,  it  is  best  under- 
stootl  when  considered  in  three  stages : 

(i)  The  chlorin  from  bleaching  powder  oxidizes  the  alcohol  to 
aldehyd : 


CH,CH,OH 

Ethyl  alcohol 


-f 


o     = 


CH5CH0 

Aldehyd 


-f 


HA 


(2)  The  aldehyd  is  in  turn  chlorinated  to  trichloraldehyd: 
+       3CI,       --=       CCl.CHO      -i-      3HCI. 


CH^CHO 

Aldehyd. 


-  CCl.CHO 

a»lwal. 


(3)  The  chloral  is  converted  into  chloroform  and  calcium  for- 
mate by  the  lime  formed  in  the  bleaching  powder : 


2CCI,CH0    -f-   Ca(OH),   =    2CHCI3 

Chloral  Jime  Lhlorc<f<inn. 


-\- 


(HCOO),Ca 

Calcium  fartnale. 


Chloroform  made  in  this  way  is  not  quite  pure.     The  purest 
chloroform  is  made  by  distilling  chloral  with  sodium  hydroxid: 


CCljCHO     4-     NaHO    =     CHCl, 


HCOONa 

Sodium  f>>rmate. 


Properties. — Chloroform  is  a  colorless  volatile  liquid  with  a 
sweetish  taste  and  characteristic  odor.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
1. 49 1.  It  is  neutral  in  reaction,  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  dis- 
solving in  5  volumes  of  alcohol,  and  mixes  in  all  proportions  with 
ether,  benzin,  and  oils.  It  does  not  flash  at  ordinary  temper- 
atures, but  burns  at  very  high  temperatures  with  a  green  flame.  It 
boils  at  62°  C.  (143.6°  F.).  iMixed  with  a  little  air,  in  a  bottle, 
and  exposed  to  diffused  daylight, it  decomposes  easily;  to  prevent 
this  it  is  best  kept  in  amber-colored  bottles  or  opaque  containers. 
It  keeps  better  when  1  per  cent  of  alcohol  is  added. 

When  used  for  inhalation  near  an  exposed  flame  the  same 
dangerous  irritant  products  of  decomposition  are  formed  as  when 
kept  for  a  long  time  exposed  to  daylight : 

CHCI,        4-        O        =        COCl,         +         HCl. 

Cblororonn.  CarUxiyl  chlorid, 
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This  carbonyl  chlorid,  or  plwsgcttc  gas^  may  be  the  cause  of  fatal 
poisoning. 

Two  forms  arc  official : 

GMorofonnnin  venale,  the  commercial  article,  which  contains 
sundry  hvdrocarbons.  free  chlorin,  aldchyd,  and  hydrochloric 
acid.  These  enhance  the  toxicity  and  render  it  unfit  for  inhala- 
tion, though  it  may  be  used  for  external  applications  or  as  a  con- 
stituent of  LinimiHtioH  cklorofonm  (chloroform  40  parts,  to  soap 
liniment  60  parts). 

Chloroformum  purificatum,  purified  for  inhalation,  contains  about 
I  per  cent,  of  alcohol  Dose^  internally  :  2  to  20  min.  (0.1 2-1.25 
c.c);  when  inhaled:    i  fi.  dr.  (3.75  c.c),  repeated. 

Tests  for  Impurities. — A  lower  specific  gravity  than  148  indi- 
cates too  mucli  alcohol.  After  shaking  with  one-half  volume  of 
water,  separate  and  test  the  water  with  litmus-iJQ|x^r.  If  red,  then 
hydrochloric  acid  is  present — confirmed  vvith  stiver  nitrate,  which 
precipitates  white  with  chlorin  and  hydrochloric  acid.  Mix  and 
shake  frequently  with  an  equal  volume  of  pure  sulphuric  acid 
and  set  aside  for  one  hour.  If  the  acid  separate  with  a  brown 
color,  then  inorganic  impurities  are  present.  Shaken  with  potas- 
sium hydroxid  it  turns  brown  if  aldchyd  be  present. 

TorLcolofy  when  Swallowed  as  Liquid. — By  accidental  mistake 
for  something  else,  or  by  overdose,  or  by  suicidal  intent,  liquid 
chlorofurm  is  occasionally  taken  in  poisonous  quantities.  In  57 
cases  1 5  died,  making  the  death  rate  about  26  per  cent. 

Sym/'toms. — The  irritant  action  is  shown  by  the  pain  in  the 
throat  and  stomach,  with  or  without  vomiting.  The  symptoms 
of  gastro-enteritis  are  soon  marked.  Some  of  the  vapor  is  inhaled 
and  the  liquid  itself  is  quickly  absorbed,  inducing  the  neurotic 
symptoms.  These  may  be  ushered  in  by  a  short  period  of  excite- 
ment, or  may  begin  at  once  with  the  characteristic  stupor.  The 
vomiting  soon  ceases  ;  the  breathing  becomes  irregular  and  snor- 
ing;  the  pulse  thready;  the  pupils  either  dilated  or  contracted; 
the  skin  clammy  and  livid.  If  the  patient  recover  from  the  coma, 
the  abdomitnal  pain  again  becomes  urgent.  This  is  often  attended 
by  diarrhea  and  jaundice. 

Treatment, — The  stomach  should  be  emptied  by  the  siphon 
tube  or  by  vomidng  induced  with  hypodermic  injections  of  3  to 
5  min.  of  a  2  per  cent,  solution  of  apomorphin  hydrochlorate. 
For  a  draught  and  to  wash  out  the  stomach,  the  best  antidote  is 
a  solution  of  a  tablespoonful  of  sodium  bicarbonate  tr>  a  tum- 
blerful of  water.  The  failing  heart  must  be  stimulated  with  hypo- 
dermic injections  of  2  or  3  drops  of  a  fresh  2  per  cent,  solution 
of  strychnin  nitrate.  The  chest  may  be  flicked  strongly  at  inter- 
vals with  a  wet  towel,  alternating  with  hot  applications  to  the 
chest  and  abdomen.  Electricity  and  artificial  respiration  are 
called  for  when    the    respiration  is  suspended.     After    recovery 
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from  coma,  the  symptoms  of  gastro-enteritis  must  be  treated  as 
they  arise. 

Fatal  Dose. — By  the  stomach  the  smallest  fatal  dose  is  i  fl.  dr. 
given  to  a  boy  four  years  old.  For  an  adult  the  least  quantity 
swallowed  that  has  killed  is  about  \  fl,  oz.  Rcco\'cr>'  has  fol- 
lowed when  the  dose  was  as  much  as  4  fl.  oz. 

luital  Period. — Usually  death  is  delayed  for  twelve  hours, 
though  it  has  occurred  uitJiin  three  hours. 

Toxicology  when  Inhaled  as  Vapor. — Given  as  an  anesthetic  in 
surgical  practice,  chloroform  has  caused  many  deaths.  Statistics 
warrant  the  estimate  that  i  case  out  of  3000  inhalations  will 
probably  be  fatal.  It  is  difficult,  but  not  impossible,  to  admin- 
ister chloroform  to  a  person  in  very  deep  natural  sleep.  The 
odor  usually  arouses  before  a  stupefying  quantity  has  been  in- 
haled. It  takes  between  five  and  ten  minutes  in  time,  and  between 
3  and  4  fl.  dr.  in  l-dr.  doses  to  produce  insensibility. 

Symptoms. — After  a  short  period  of  excitement  there  follows 
one  of  lowered  activity  of  the  brain  and  later  of  the  spinal  cord. 
Sensation  is  lost  early  and  the  muscles  are  completely  relaxed. 
Breathing  is  affected  in  the  third  stage  and  tlie  hearts  action  is 
depressed.  The  temperature  declines,  the  skin  becomes  livid,  and 
if  the  anesthesia  be  prolonged,  death  may  ensue  from  failure  of 
respiration  or  cessation  of  the  heart's  activity.  Some  fatalities  are 
traceable  to  the  cases  being  obviously  unfit  from  old  age,  heart 
di.sease.  diabetes.  Rright's  disease,  alcoholism.  It  is  dangerous  to 
give  chloroform  in  quantities  greater  than  1  fl.  dr.  or  undiluted 
with  air.  The  blood  quickly  absorbs  it,  and  the  centers  that 
actuate  and  control  breathing  and  the  heart's  action  are  paralyzed. 
Vomiting  often  occurs  and  the  matter  may  choke  the  larynx. 

Fatal  Dose. — This  depends  on  the  concentration.  Death  has 
ensued  when  only  15  drops  were  inhaled  without  air.  It  is 
hardly  safe  to  give  it  in  a  stronger  proportion  than  4  parts  in  !oo 
of  air.  On  the  other  hand,  recover>'  has  been  brought  about 
after  the  inhalation  of  20  oz.  properly  diluted,  and  the  administra- 
tion distributed  over  twelve  or  more  hours. 

Fatal  Period. — Out  of  83  cases  of  death  in  England,  in  1899, 
68  occurred  before  sensation  was  completely  annulled — that  is, 
within  ten  minutes. 

Gerlinger  has  related  an  experience  that  illustrates  the  danger 
of  using  chloroform  by  artificial  light.  The  operation  was  a 
tedious  one,  performed  by  gaslight,  and  anesthesia  was  prolonged 
for  more  than  three  hours.  Two  doctors  and  four  nurses  were 
present  and  all  were  troubled  with  spasmodic  cough.  Fresh  air 
gave  relief  from  this,  but  three  hours  later  all  six  showed  signs 
of  poisoning,  such  as  cyanosis,  difficult  breathing,  cough,  and 
collapse.  One  of  the  nurses  died  twenty-eight  hours  after  the 
operation,  and  so  likewise  did  the  patient.     The  extremely  irri- 
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tating  and  suflbcating  product  of  combustion,  carbonyl  chlorid, 
COClj,  was  recognized  by  its  odor. 

Treatmint. — When  the  breathing  or  tlie  pulse  suddenly  de- 
clines there  is  need  of  artificial  respiration  with  oxygen  inhala- 
tion. The  head  should  be  knvercd,  the  tongue  drawn  forward, 
and  stryclrnia  given  hypodermically. 

Tests  for  CMoroform.— ( 1 )  A  drop  of  chloroform  added  to  a 
mixture  of  i  drop  of  anilin  and  alcoholic  potassium  hydroxid 
and  gently  warmed  develops  a  nauseous  smell  of  UobinzonitrUe: 


CHCI3  I-  QH,NH,  -f-  3KOH  -  QH,NC 


3KCI  t-  3H,0. 


A  distinctly  offensive  odor  can  be  perceived  when  the  chloro- 
form is  present  I  :  5000. 

Fallacies. — The  same  reaction  can  be  obtained  from  iodoform, 
bromoform.  chloral,  and  trichloracetic  acid. 

(2)  A  reagent  is  made  by  mixing  0,3  gm.  of  rcsoi cinol  in  3  c.c. 


^^^ 


Flu.  7a. — Appsimtus  for  detecting  chloroform  by  iho  Kagsky  process. 

of  water  and  3  drops  of  10  per  cent,  sodium  hydroxid.  When 
this  is  boiled  strongly  \\ith  i  drop  of  chloroform  it  becomes  yel- 
lowish-red with  a  beautiful  greenish  fluorescence. 

(3)  Having  dissolved  about  o.oi  gm.  of  bcta-naphthol  in  strong 
potassium  hydroxid  and  warmed  it,  add  the  chloroform.  A  blue 
color  results,  changing  to  green  and  brown. 

(4)  Rai^sky  Test. — When  death  is  supposed  to  have  been  due 
to  inhalation  of  chloroform,  the  lungs  should  be  cut  up  finely  and 
mixed  with  a  smalt  quantity  of  water.     A  flask  is  provided  with 
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a  cork,  perforated  to  admit  a  funnel  tube  passing  to  the  bottom,  and 
a  short  delivery  tube  at  the  top  (Fig.  yi).  The  lung  mixture,  made 
alkaline  with  sodium  carbonate  to  fix  volatile  acids  and  free  chlo- 
rin,  is  heated  in  the  flask  over  a  water  bath.  The  delivery  tube  is 
connected  with  a  larger  hard-glass  tube,  about  1 8  in.  long,  which 
must  be  heated  to  bright  redness,  through  4  in.  of  its  length,  by 
a  broad-flamed  Bunsen  burner.  About  4  in.  further  along  the 
tube  is  cooled  by  dropping  water  upon  a  piece  of  muslin,  i  in. 
wide,  wound  about  the  tube.  In  the  tube,  beyond  the  muslin^  15 
placed  a  moist  piece  of  iodized  starch-test  paper.  The  end  of  the 
tube  connects  with  Geissler's  bulbs  or  a  wash  bottle  containing 
silver  nitrate  solution,  and  the  c.vit  tube  of  the  bottle  is  connected 
with  an  as[>irator.  The  flask  is  heated,  and,  after  the  tube  is  red 
hot,  air  is  drawn  slowly  through  the  whole  apparatus  by  the  aspi- 
rator. It  carries  air  and  chloroform  to  the  hot  tube,  where  the 
vapor  decomposes  into  perchlorbenzene,  hydrochloric  add,  and 
chlorin,  according  to  the  following  reaction : 

6CHClj       =      QCt«       +       6HC1       4       6CI. 

The  perchlorbenzene  is  deposited  as  needles  in  the  cold  tubc» 
the  chlorin  liberates  iodni  from  |xitassiuni  iodid,  turning  the  paper 
blue,  and  the  hydrochloric  acid  precipitates  the  silver  nitrate. 

(5)  Fclilings  solution  when  boiled  is  reduced  by  cliloroform  to 
red  cuprous  oxid. 

Iodoform  (CHI,)  {tri-iodom ethane)  is  closely  related  to  chlo- 
roform chemically.  It  is  formed  when  ethyl  alcohol,  aldehyd, 
acetone,  and  some  other  organic  substances  are  warmed  with 
iodin  and  potassium   hydroxid  or  carbonate : 

C,H,OH     4L  -V  6KOH  -  CHI,  ^  HKCO,  +  5KI  -f  5H,0. 

Expcriftient. — .A  few  drops  of  alcohol  are  added  to  a  small 
quantity  of  5  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  carbonate,  and  the 
mixture  warmed.  Iodin  (Lugol's  solution),  added  gradually, 
causes  the  separation  of  iodoform. 

Properties.— It  is  precipitated  in  the  above  experiment  as  lus- 
trous yellowish  cr>'stals  in  tlie  form  of  six-sided  plates,  having  a 
disagreeable  odor  of  .saflVon.  It  melts  at  119°  C.  (246.2°  F.), 
sublimes  readily,  and  is  volatile  at  ordinary  temperatures.  It  is 
insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

Toxicology. — Iodoform  is  extensively  used  in  surgical  dressings 
because  of  its  antiseptic  and  local  anesthetic  powers.  Used  loo 
freely  it  has  been  absorbed  with  poisonous  results.  Some  of  this 
action  is  due  to  iodin  set  free  in  the  wounds  and  appx^aring  later 
in  the  urine  and  saliva. 

Symptoms. —  In  certain  persons  iodoform  dressings  produce 
local  irritant  effects  about  the  wound,  marked  by  redness,  pain, 
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swelling,  diffused  eruptions,  inflamed  lymphatics,  and  even  death. 
The  systemic  phenomena  are  mainly  cerebral ;  they  are  malaise, 
nausea,  wakefulness,  giddiness,  licadache,  depression  of  spirits, 
melancholic  delusions,  delirium,  coma,  collai)se,  and  death.  Oc- 
casionally the  type  is  different,  the  yroup  of  symptoms  being 
drowsiness,  stupor,  and  collapse. 

Fatal  Dose. — Taken  internally  30  gr.  have  caused  death,  though 
recovery  has  followed  a  dose  of  1 20  gr.  It  is  not  regarded  as 
safe  to  apply  more  than  i  dr  at  a  time  to  a  wound  or  absorbing 
surface. 

I'afal  /t77V7c/.— Death  ma\'  follow  after  several  days'  illness,  or 
life  may  be  prolonged  for  weeks. 

Treatment. — The  first  indication  is  to  clear  out  the  wound,  but 
the  gravest  symptoms  may  continue,  notwithstanding  removal  of 
the  iodoform.  The  nervous  phenomena  must  be  treated  accord- 
ing to  their  nature.  Hypodermic  injections  of  normal  salt  solu- 
tions are  of  benefit. 

Fostinortein  Appearances. — Acute  inflammation  of  the  kidneys 
and  pulmonary  edema  have  been  found,  but  most  commonly  there 
is  fatty  change  in  the  kidneys,  heart,  and  liver. 

Detection. — Mixed  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassium  hy- 
droxid  and  kept  warm  for  a  while,  iodoform  yields  free  iodin  after 
acidifying  with  nitric  acid.  The  ver\'  characteristic  odor  may 
lead  to  prompt  detection.  If  this  be  not  perceived,  the  suspected 
matter  is  digested  in  water  made  alkaline,  and  distil  led.  The  dis- 
tillate is  again  made  alkaline,  agitated  with  ether,  and  the  ethereal 
extract  evaporated,  leaving  six-sided  lemon-yetlow  tablets  and 
stars. 

Bromoform  (CIlHr,)  {tntrom-methane)  is  formed,  like  chlo- 
roform, by  the  action  of  alkali  hypobromites  on  alcohols  or  ace- 
tone, 

PropertieB. — It  is  a  colorless  heavy  liquid  with  a  sweetish 
odor  and  taste,  like  that  of  chloroform.  Hy  exposure  it  turns 
dark,  from  liberation  of  bromin.  It  is  scarcely  soluble  in  water, 
but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

Toxicology. — Bromoform  is  used  in  medical  practice  as  an  anti- 
spasmodic and  sedative  in  the  treatment  of  whooping-cough. 
Dose,  for  a  child:  :r  to  5  drops  (0.12-0.3  c.c.)  in  dilute  alcohol 
or  emulsions.  After  a  dose  of  15  min.  a  child  of  four  years 
became  unconscious,  with  contracted  pupils,  labored  breathing, 
and  livid  complexion.  The  child  recovered  after  evacuation  of 
the  stomach,  and  stimulation  by  warmth,  electricity,  and  coffee. 
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HALOGEl^  DERIVATIVES  OF  ETHANE. 

Ethyl  chlorid  (CgHjCl)  {chlorc thane)  is  formed  by  the  action 
of  sunlight  on  a  mixture  of  ethane  and  chlorin ;  or  by  the  action 
of  phosphorus  pentachlorid  on  ethyl  alcohol : 


QH.oH  -T    rci,  - 

Ethyl  alcuhuL  Phi:«pbanu 

pcnuchlorid. 


QHjCl 


POCl,    + 

I'xyihlorrJ 


CI. 


Ethyl  chlorid  is  a  gas  at  ordinary  temperature.  Under  pressure 
it  becomes  a  colorless,  very  volatile  liquid,  boiling  at  12.5''  C. 
(55^  F.).  It  is  soluble  in  ether  and  alcohol,  but  only  sparingly  so 
in  water.  It  does  not  precipitate  silver  nitrate  in  aqueous  solution, 
as  it  has  no  chlorin  ions,  but  when  wanned  with  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  silver  nitrate  it  throws  out  silver  chlorid.  Heated  with 
water  or  potash,  under  pressure,  it  fields  ethyl  alcohol.  Com- 
pressed as  a  liquid  in  tube s,  the  vapor  is  expelled  through  a  small 
opening,  to  play  upon  painful  parts  as  a  local  anesthetic.  It  is 
highly  inflanmiable. 

Ethyl  Bromid  (C,.H,,Br)  {Brom-ctham\  Hydrobromic  Ether). 
— This  coniijouud  can  be  formed  by  the  same  reactions  as  ethyl 
chlorid,  substituting  bromiii  for  chlorin.  It  is  a  colorless,  heavy, 
volatile  liquid,  with  a  burning  taste  and  a  pleasant  smell,  like  that 
of  chloroform.  It  is  miscible  with  alcoliol,  ether,  and  chlorofonn. 
It  behaves  like  eth\i  chlorid  with  water,  potash,  and  silver  nitrate. 
Exposed  to  light  and  air  it  turns  yellow,  and  decomposes,  as 
chloroform  does,  into  dangerous  compounds.  When  inhaled  it 
causes  rapid  anesthesia  with  quick  recover)-. 

Dosi-,  for  inhalation,  2  to  3  rt.  ilr.  (7.50-1 1.35  c.c.)  ;  by  the  mouth. 
5  to  10  drops  on  sugar.  It  is  not  a  safe  anesthetic,  as  death  has 
happened  once  in  about  4000  cases.  It  has  occurred  in  less 
than  a  minute ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  delayed  for 
days.  Kthyl  bromid  boils  at  39*^  C.  (102.2°  F.),  and  so  easily 
breaks  up  b\'  the  heat  tliat  isolation  by  distillation  is  e.xtremely 
difficult.  The  disubstitiition  compound,  CjHjBr.,.  lihylcnc  bromid, 
has  been  gi\  en  for  it  by  mi.stake.  This  is  more  depressing  to  the 
heart,  and  therefore  more  poisonous. 

Ethyl  lodid  (C.Ji,,l)  {iodctham,  Hydriodic  Ether).— '\\\\^  is 
a  clear,  plea.sant-smcUing.  neutral  liquid,  which  rapidly  turns 
brown  when  exposed  to  light  and  air,  liberating  lodin.  Chemi- 
cally, it  resembles  the  chlorid  and  bromid.  Insoluble  in  water,  it 
dissolves  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  is  given,  by  the  stomach,  in 
doses  of  5  to  16  niin.  (0.3-1  c.c),  as  an  antispasmodic.  Inhaled 
10  to  20  drops  at  a  time,  it  allays  bronchial  irritation.  It  must 
be  given  with  caution,  iov  it  depresses  the  heart  in  excessive 
doses. 
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OXYGEN  DERIVATIVES. 

Alcohols,  EtJurs,  Alililiyds,  Acids, 
ALCOHOLS. 

Methyl  Alcohol  {CH.p\\)  {Wood  Spirit,  Wood  Naphtha).— 
Tlie  name  alcohol  was  formL'rly  sacred  to  the  spirit  of  wine,  the 
volatile  and  stimulating  essence  of  intoxicatinj^  beverai^es.  Chem- 
ists having  discovered  that  it  was  a  compound  of  the  radical  hy- 
droxyl,  I  lO,  "with  a  hydrocarbon  radical^  the  name  was  extended  to 
other  compounds  of  hkc  composition,  classing  them  as  the  alcohols. 

To  distinguish  organic  hydroxids  the  syllable  " -ol"  is  used 
as  a  suffix.  Thus:  tncthanoL  Of  this  class  methyl  alcohol  is 
the  type. 

When  dr>'  wood  is  heated  in  retorts  and  the  distilled  vapors 
are  condensed,  among  the  volatile  products  is  found  methyl  alco- 
hol. By  fractional  distillation  it  is  separated  from  the  creosote 
and  acetic  acid  that  were  mixed  with  it.  It  is  a  thin  colorless 
liquid,  with  a  faint  aromatic  odor  and  a  burning  Uiste.  Its  spe- 
cific gravity  is  0.796:  boiling-point  66*^  C.  (150.8°  F.) ;  freely  sol- 
uble in  water.  It  burns  with  a  non-luminous  flame  antl  without 
soot ;  it  is  used  in  spirit  lamps  for  lieating  chafing-dishes,  coffee- 
urns,  etc.  It  dissolves  shellac  and  other  resins,  and  is  used  to 
make  varnishes.  For  these  purposes  commercial  forms  are  found 
in  the  shops,  named  Colonial  spirits,  Columbian  spirits. 

Methylated  spirit  is  a  mixture  used  in  the  arts,  free  under  tite 
English  excise  law  because  the  ethyl  or  common  alcohol  is  ren- 
dered undrinkable  by  10  per  cent,  of  methyl  alcohol  with  a  trace 
of  paraffin  oil.  Irately  pure  methyl  alcohol  has  been  substituted 
by  druggists  for  ethyl  alcohol  in  preparing  essences  of  cinnamon, 
ginger,  peppermint,  lemon,  cologne,  and  bay  rum.  In  certain 
States,  where  the  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages  is  prohibited,  it  is  a 
common  custom  to  drink  these  essences  and  cologne  spirits  for 
the  ethyl  alcohol  they  should  contain  when  properly  prepared. 

The  physiologic  action  of  methyl  alcohol  differs  from  that  of 
ethyl  alcohol  in  that  the  coma  persists  for  longer  periods.  While 
in  the  body  it  is  oxidized  to  formic  acid,  which  is  eliminated  as 
sodium  formate.  NaCO.H,  a  stronger  poison  than  the  alcohol. 
It  is  formed  and  excreted  so  slowly  thai  small  repeated  doses 
overlap  each  other  with  a  cumulative  eflfect. 

Symptoms, — Its  exhilarating  effect  is  quickly  followed  by  ver- 
tigo, nausea,  vomiting,  headache,  dilated  pupils,  delirium,  persist- 
ent coma  and  death.  Or,  if  recovery  take  place,  there  is  danger 
of  more  or  less  blindness,  due  to  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve. 

Fatal  Dose. — Blindness  has  followed  the  taking  of  5  teaspoon- 
fuls  of  methyl  alcohol.   Something  less  than  i  pt.  has  proved  fatal. 
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Fatal  Period. — Dealh  may  occur  in  a  few  hours  or  be  delayed 
wo  days. 

Treatment. — With  the  siphon  tube  the  gastric  contents  should 
be  diluted  with  warm  water  and  the  stomach  emptied.  Alternations 
of  hot  and  cold  affusions  may  help  ihc  coma.  Artificial  respira- 
tion may  be  called  for,  and  the  circulation  need  stimulation  with 
strj'chnin.  The  optic  neuritis  will  be  benefited  by  strychnin  and 
stimulants. 

Test. — Warmed  with  potassium  bichromate  and  sulphuric  acid, 
the  methyl  alcohol  is  oxidized  to  formic  acid.  This  is  separated 
by  neutraliziujjj  the  sulphuric  acid  with  calcium  carbonate,  and 
precipitating  the  chromate  with  lead  acetate.  Filtered,  the  clear 
filtrate  is  te.sted  for  formic  acid  by  warming  it  with  ammonionitrate 
of  silver.     A  silver  mirror  is  formed  on  the  glass. 

Constitution  of  Alcohols. — It  has  been  stated  above 
that  alcohols  are  believed  to  be  the  hydroxiils  of  hydrocarbon 
radical.?.  The  proof  of  this  structure  rests  upcin  certain  reactions 
in  which  the  alcohols  l>ehave  like  metaihc  hydroxids.  On  mix- 
ing hydrochloric  acid  with  methyl  alcohol  there  is  no  immediate 
change.  After  a  time,  however,  new  chemical  combinations  arise 
in  a  manner  similar  to  those  attending  the  interaction  of  a  metallic 
hydroxid  and  an  acid.     Thus: 

CH,0       +       HCI       =       CH.Cl       -V       HA 

Methyl  ulcohol.  Methyl  chlorid. 

This  recalls  the  reaction  of  a  hydroxid  base  and  an  acid  forming 
a  salt  and  water: 


KHO 


HCI 


KCl        +       H,.0. 


The  complete  oxidation  of  methane  by  combustion  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

CH,       +       2O2      =      CO,      -V       HjO. 

Intermediate  oxidation  products  may  be  obtained  by  regulating 
the  conditions.    An  alcohol  is  the  first  stage  derived  by  introduc- 
ing I  atom  of  <>  into  the  hydrocarbon.     Thus: 
II  If 


I 
H-C— H     -f-     O        =r 

H 

Meihan«. 


1 1      f- 

I 
H 

Methyl  «lc«ho). 


-H 


The  alcohol  is  no  longer  inert,  like  the  hydrocarbon  from  which 
it  was  derived.  The  1  atom  of  1 1  linked  by  O  to  the  C  is  ]>eculiar. 
It  is  more  loosely  held  than  are  the  others  and  easily  gives  place 
to  other  elements  or  groups. 

In  the  CH^O  of  methyl  alcohol  there  are  two  groups.  CH, methyl, 
apparently  acting  like  a  cation  ;  and  HO  hydroxyl,  like  an  anion. 
Therefore,  it  may  ver>'  properly  be  written  CHjHO,  the  HO  group 
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stamping  it  as  an  alcohol.  In  other  respects  the  alcohols  show  no 
basic  properties,  beinjj  neutral  in  reaction,  non-conductors  of  the 
electric  current,  and  undissoctaled  into  ions.  The  compound 
methyl  chlorid  lacks  some  of  the  properties  of  a  salt.  Its  aqueous 
.solution  is  a  iion-clcctrolyte,  and  does  not  precipitate  silver  nitrate. 
Therefore,  there  is  no  amount  of  dissociated  chlorin.such  as  char- 
acterizes metallic  chlnrids.  That  there  is  an  exceedingly  small 
percentage  of  chloridion  is  shown  by  the  circumstance  that  the 
mixture  with  silver  nitrate  does,  after  a  long  time,  throw  down  a 
whitish  precipitate.  This  infinitesimal  amount  oi  di.ssociation 
counts  for  something  and,  taken  with  other  facts,  justifies  the 
view  that  alcohols  are  hydro.xyl  compounds,  but  does  not  war- 
rant the  name  of  salt  for  the  class  of  which  CH3CI  is  a  repre- 
sentative.    They  are  kno\vn  as  isters  (see  p.  400). 

Ethyl  Alcohol  (CJIeO  or  C,H,HO)  {Spirits  of  Wiuf,  Grain 
Alcohol,  Ethyl  Hydroxiii). — DiflTerent  varieties  of  ethyl  alcohol  are 
the  result  of  varying  degrees  of  dihitioii  with  water.  Aholuk 
alcohol  is  free  from  water,  but  that  ordinarily  called  absolute  has 
only  98  per  cent,  of  pure  alcohol.  Alcohol  (U.S.  P,}  has  a  spe- 
cific gravity  of  0.820  and  contains  94  per  cent.  This  is  the  com- 
mon alcohol  or  rectified  spirit.  Alcohol  dilutnvt  (U.  S.  P.)  has  a 
specific  gravity  of  0.920  and  contains  53  per  cent.  It  has  the 
concentration  of  commercial  proof  spirit  and  is  the  form  used  in 
making  tinctures. 

Preparation. —  Kthyl  alcohol  occurs  in  many  beverages  which 
are  made  from  starch  and  the  sweet  juices  of  plants  by  the  action 
of  ferments,  and  is  prepared  in  three  well-defined  stages — ^malting, 
fermentation,  distillation. 

Malting. — The  starch  of  corn  and  other  grain,  of  rice,  and  of 
potatoes  is  mixed  with  malt  and  water  and  kept  for  se\'eral  hours 
at  a  temperature  of  about  65°  C.  (150*^  F).  In  three  hours  the 
starch  has  changed  to  dextrin,  maltose,  and  glucose.  This  conver- 
sion is  brought  about  by  a  catalytic  agent  known  as  diastase, 
which  is  generated  in  grains  of  barley  by  the  process  of  sprout- 
ing. In  this  manner  malt  is  made.  Diastase  is  a  soluble,  unor- 
ganized, lifeless  principle,  like  the  pepsin  of  ga.stric  juice.  It  is  a 
type  of  the  enzyms  or  unorganized  ferments  which  hasten  chem- 
ical action  by  their  presence: 


3(C.H,„0,) 

Starch. 


-f    H.,0    - 


diastase    —    C|,H.^O,, 

.Nialtfrtke. 


Dcxtriti. 


Fermentation. — The  sweet  maltose  mixture  \\'hcn  cooled  is 
mixed  with  yeast,  a  minute  plant  which  grows  rapidly,  secreting 
a  catalytic  principle  which  causes  the  decomposition  of  the 
maltose  according  to  these  equations : 

C„H^O„  ^  H,0  =  2(CeH,A)  =  4C3H„0  +  4CO,. 

M«lto«e.  GluccMu:.  Alcohol. 

24 
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Other  higher  alcohols  are  formed  at  the  same  time  in  small 
amount,  called  fusti  oil. 

Yeast,  under  the  microscope,  is  seen  to  be  a  mass  of  rounded 
living  cells  grouf^»ed  in  clusters.  In  saccharine  solutions  contain- 
ing protcid  matter  and  pho.sphates  these  cells,  called  saccharo- 
wvi'is,  bud,  divide,  and  send  up  spore-bearing  stems.  This  plant 
does  not  grow  freely  at  temperatures  below  5°  C.  (41°  F.)  or 
above  30*^  C.  (86°  F.).  Kept  within  these  Umits  the  fluid  gives 
off  bubbles  of  carbon  dioxid  cis  if  boiling ;  hence  the  name  /</'- 
miutation  {/cnun'  -  to  boil).  Above  30°  C.{86"^  F.)  the  alcoholic 
fermentation  declines,  but  plants  different  from  the  yeast  cell 
thrive,  causing  butyric  ami  other  decompositions.  These  also 
are  called  Jcrmculations  according  to  the  definition  :  fcrvuntadon 
is  a  brcak'tng  up  of  an  orjramc  suOstanci',  drought  about  by  au  lU- 
zym  product' d  by  living  cells} 

The  plant,  called  mycodcnna  aceti,  secretes  a  catalytic  agent  or 
enzym  which  changes  alcohol  to  vinegar;  the  plant  inducing  the 
lactic-acid  fermentation  is  called  the  lactic  fcrwcut. 

Another  form  of  ftrnientation  is  putrefaction,  a  fetid  decom- 
position of  dead  nitrogenous  organic  substances  induced  by  the 
growth  of  bacteria.  The  products  of  putrefaction  are  the  foul- 
smelling  gases  NH, :  H„S  :  NH^HS.  Three  conditions  must  be 
present  to  bring  about  any  of  these  fermentations  in  their  proper 
media:  (I)  The  specific  living  organism,  called  the  ferment ;  (2)  a 
favorable  temperature,  not  below  3°  C.  (41°  Fj  nor  above  90*^  C. 
(194'^  F.) ;  (3)  moisture.  To  preserve  fermentable  organic  sub- 
stances unchanged,  one  or  more  of  these  three  factors  must  be 
eliminated:  Moisture,  by  dr)ing  out  the  water,  as  is  done  for 
dried  fruit  or  meat;  warmth,  by  refrigerators;  germs,  by  killing 
them  with  antiseptics  or  by  heating  to  gcf'  C.  (194*^  F.)  (above 
their  death-point)  and  excluding  new  spores. 

Distillation, — The  fermented  fluid  having  clianged  to  a  weak 
solution  of  alcohol  is  subjected  to  fractional  distillation.  The 
first  distillate  contains  80  to  90  per  cent,  of  ethyl  alcohol  and  a 
small  amount  of  the  higher  alcohols,  called ///i</  oil.  To  get  rid 
of  the  fusel  oil  the  raw  spirit  is  filtered  through  charcoal  and  again 
di.stilled.  reserving  the  middle  runnings  as  rectified  spirit. 

Fermented  Hciurages^ — From  malted  grains  and  flavored  with 
hops  are  made  beer,  ale,  and  porter^  containing  alcohol  from  i  to 
8  per  cent.     From  the  juice  of  the  grape  come  the  icines  of  dif- 

'  .According  tnihc  view  generally  heldunlil  recently  this  decomposition  was  not 
due  to  any  iniervening  principle,  hut  was  the  'ijrect  re.^ult  of  the  growth  of  the  living 
plAul.  The  ferments  were  then  coofiidered  fts  belonging  10  two  c\o.!>fiCS>,  orjiraniuJ  ^nA 
Hnprj^itniziii.  The  organizftl  ferments  were  the  living  or^antsmfi  themselves;  the 
tmorj^anhtti  (rntyms)  were  the  ]m>flucls  of  cell  action,  indefinite  in  form  and  com- 
|>o<.i(uiti  but  definite  in  the  chmges  they  induce  in  other  organic  »ul)stance«>.  It  is  now 
bt-lirvcd  I  hat  the  organized  ferments  act  by  virtue  of  the  unorganized  enryms  which 
Uiey  secrete. 
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ferent  alcoholic  strength:  hock,  8  per  cent.;  claret,  7  percent; 
sherr>',  16  per  cent.;  port,  20  per  cent.  From  cider,  a  hard  or 
fermented  liquor  is  developed  of  3  to  7  per  cent,  alcohol. 

Ardent  s/*trits  are  liquors  distilled  so  as  to  separate  the  alcohol 
and  volatile  principles  from  the  water,  non-volatile  organic  matter, 
and  inorganic  salts.  Brandy  {Spts,  vini  galiid,  U.  S.  P.)  is  dis- 
tilled from  wine  and  has  50  per  cent,  alcohol.  \V/thkv  {Spts. 
frtimcnti^  U.  S,  P.)  is  obtained  from  fermented  grain  and  has  50 
per  cent,  alcohol.  Giu  {Spts.  juuiffcri.  U.  S.  P.)  is  distillled  from 
malted  grain  flavored  with  juniper  and  contains  40  per  cent. 
Rum  has  45  per  cent,  and  is  distilled  from  fermented  molasses. 
Liqueurs  or  cordials,  are  alcoholic  spirits  made  aromatic  and 
sweetened. 

Properties. — Pure  alcohol  is  a  colorless,  volatile  liquid  of  an 
agreeable  odor  and  burning  taste.  It  quickly  absorbs  water  from 
the  air  and  mixes  with  water  in  all  proportions.  It  boils  at 
78.5°  C  (173.3°  F.)  and  freezes  at  —  130°C  (—202°  F.).  It 
burns  with  a  non-luminous  flame  and  without  soot.  It  is  a 
solvent  for  many  substances,  gases,  resins,  es.sences,  alkaloids. 
It  is  a  starting-point  for  numberless  medicinal  and  industrial 
chemicals. 

Toxicology. — As  a  poison,  alcohol  ranks  among  the  most  im- 
portant because  of  the  prevalence  of  the  habit  of  alcoholic  excess 
and  because  of  t!ie  diseases  engendered  by  long-continued  use. 
The  cases  of  acute  alcoholism  are  especially  apt  to  follow  excessive 
doses  of  ardent  spirits,  which  contain  fusel  oil  in  addition  to  the 
ethyl  alcohol. 

Physiologic  Effeets,-^\n  concentrated  forms  it  is  a  local  irri- 
tant to  the  stomach,  withdrawing  water  from  the  tissues  and 
coagulating  albumin.  When  absorbed  in  large  doses  it  is  a 
cardiac,  respiratory,  and  cerebral  depressant.  Small  doses  (|  fl. 
oz.)  diluted  are  oxidized  in  the  body  to  CO3  and  H;,0.  Taken  in 
larger  amounts,  the  excess  is  eliminated,  for  the  most  part  un» 
changed,  by  the  lungs  and  kidneys. 

Symptoms  of  Acute  Alcoholism. — When  first  seen  by  the  phy- 
sician the  patient  is  in  profound  stupor.  He  is  .said  to  be  dead 
drunk,  and  the  odor  of  alcohol  may  be  detected  upon  his  breath. 
There  is  a  history  of  the  following  symptoms :  Confu.sion  of  the 
mind  with  flushing  of  the  face,  nervous  excitement  and  tottering 
gait,  vertigo,  foolish  speech,  muscular  weakness,  ending  in  deep 
stupor.  On  recoverv'  from  the  sleep,  nausea,  headache,  and  vom- 
iting are  u.sually  experienced.  Though  the  pupils  are  usually 
dilated  they  are  sometimes  contracted  up  to  the  last  moment.  It 
is  a  good  sign  when  the  pupils  are  sensitive  to  light.  Death 
from  shock  may  follow  in  a  few  minutes  after  taking  a  pint  of 
undiluted  whisky  at  one  time.  When  death  is  not  immediate  it 
may  occur  from  coma  and  syncope  or  asphyxia. 
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Fatal  Dose, — Taken  at  one  draught  a  dose  of  ardent  spirits 
containing  5  fl.  oz.  of  absolute  alcohol  may  prove  fatal.  A  half 
pint  of  gin  has  been  fatal  to  an  adult.  The  equivalent  of  2  fl.  oz. 
of  absolute  alcohol  would  probably  be  deadly  to  a  child  of  ten 
years. 

Fatal  Ptriod. — Death  has  occurred  in  a  few  minutes;  usually 
it  comes  on  in  ten  hours,  Uiough  several  days  may  elapse  before 
the  final  symptoms. 

Trtatimnt. — The  first  indication  is  to  wash  out  the  stomach 
through  the  ;>ip]ion  tube,  or  to  cause  vomiting  by  emetics.  Cold 
and  hot  affusions  may  be  alternated,  and  warm  applications  miiin- 
tained  to  the  extremities.  Str>xhnin,  hypodermically,  may  be  of 
service  to  sustain  the  heart. 

Postmortnn  Appiaraucis. — The  odor  of  alcohol  is  perceptible 
in  the  internal  organs.  Red,  congested,  and  inflamed  areas  are 
s^tVi  in  the  stomach  lining.  The  lungs  are  usually  dropsical. 
The  brain  and  meninges  may  be  congested  and  edematous  with 
venous  engorgement  and  extravasation  of  blood. 

Detection  of  Ethyl  Alcohol.— While  the  odor  is  characteristic, 
tliis  may  be  due  to  wliisk)'  given  as  a  remed\'  for  the  early  symp- 
toms of  some  other  condition  ending  '\x\  coma,  such  as  opium- 
poisoning,  uremia,  diabetes,  cerebral  hemorrhage,  or  concussion 
of  the  brain.  Being  volatile  the  alcohol  may  be  separated  by 
acidifying  the  materials  with  tartaric  acid  and  distilling  with  steam 
from  another  flask.  The  distillate  is  next  treated  with  magnesium 
oxid  and  redistilled  over  the  water-bath. 

Tests. — Iodoform  Test, — The  alcoholic  liquid  is  mixed  with  a 
few  drops  of  solution  of  iodin  in  potassium  iodid,  and  then  enough 
potassium  hydroxid  is  added  to  decolorize  it.  On  gently  warm- 
ing the  mixture,  yellow  crystals  of  it^doform  are  precipitated.  The 
crystals  have  the  odor  of  saffron  and  are  hexagonal  in  form.  The 
same  reaction  can  be  obtained  from  aldehsd,  lactic  acid,  and 
acetone. 

Biehratnate  Test. — If  an  aqueous  solution  of  alcohol  be  added 
to  a  mi.xture  of  potassium  bichromate  solution  and  sulphuric  add, 
the  yellow  color  turns  green  from  the  chromium  sul()hate  formed, 
and  the  odor  of  aldehyd  arises,  changing  to  that  of  acetic  acid. 

Acetic  Ether  Test. — Some  crystals  of  sodium  acetate  are  added 
to  the  alcoholic  solution  and  the  mixture  treated  with  sulphuric 
acid  and  warmed  ;  the  odor  of  acetic  ether  is  perceived. 

Fjhyl  Bcnzoate  Test. — A  drop  of  benzoyl  chlorid  is  shaken  with 
the  alcoholic  liquid  and  warmed  with  sodium  hydroxid  to  remove 
excess  of  the  chlorid.     The  odor  of  cth>'l  benzoate  is  evolved. 

Amyl  alcohol,  CJ1,,HO,  is  the  pentacarbon  member  of  the 
alcohol  series.  In  small  amount  it  is  a  product  of  the  yeast  fer- 
mentation in  the  starch  of  com  and  potatoes.  In  company  with 
butyl  alcohol  it  is  found  in  an  impure  mixture  known  commonly 
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?&  fusel  oil^  oil  of  grain,  oil  of  potatoes.  As  it  has  a  higher  boilin^'- 
point  than  ethyl  alcohol,  it  comes  over  ia  the  last  stages  of  distil- 
lation of  that  spirit.  A  colorless  oily  liqviid,  it  has  a  characteristic 
unpleasant  odor  and  an  acrid  taste  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  float- 
wvg  like  an  oil  In  fusel  oil  there  are  two  physical  isomers  of 
amyl  alcohol,  one  which  d(jes  not  affect  the  plane  of  polarized 
light,  and  the  other  which  turns  it  to  the  right  and  which  boils 
two  degrees  higher.  liy  oxidizing  agents  amyl  alcohol  is  con- 
verted to  valcriauic  acid : 


QH„HO       4-       2O      = 


up 


+      CH...O, 


It  IS  bejieved  that  some  of  the  injurious  effects  of  drinking  raw 
whisky  and  potato  spirit  are  attributable  to  the  presence  of  this 
substance.  Headache,  giddiness,  and  nausea  are  among  the 
sequels  of  intoxication  when  fusel  oil  is  present.  In  cases  of 
well-marked  poisoning  the  most  prominent  symptoms  are  coma, 
lasting  several  hours,  followed  by  glucose  in  the  urine.  It  has 
caused  dark  urine  from  the  presence  of  methcmoglobin. 

In  time  changes  take  place  in  the  fusel  oil  of  raw  whisky  which 
deprive  it  of  poisonous  properties  and  improve  the  flavor. 

Detection  ofit  as  an  impurity  usually  rests  upon  the  character- 
istic odor  emitted  by  a  small  quantit)'  when  allowed  to  e\aporatc 
from  filter  pa[)er. 

Alcohols  in  General.— The  term  alcohol  designates  a  large 
class  of  organic  compounds  which  differ  in  properties  and  appear- 
ance, but  are  alike  in  being  hjdroxyl  derivatives  of  saturated  hy- 
drocarbons. As  the  radicals  difter  in  their  valence  they  are 
named  according  to  the  number  of  hydroxyl  groups  they  take : 
monohydric  or  monatomic  ;  dihydric  or  diatomic  ;  trihydric  or 
triatomic.  The  monohydric  alcohols,  parallel  with  the  methane 
series  ant!  homologous  with  common  alcohol,  and  having  medical 
importance,  are : 


Methyl  alcohol 

CHjHO 

B.-P. 
i66«C.  |i5o.8»F.) 

Sp   Gr   at  0°. 
0.812. 

Ethyl 

C,fI,llO 

78-C.  (172.4°  F.) 

O.S06. 

Prophyl     " 

C,lI,tIO 

97"  C.  (206.6"  F.) 

0.817. 

Butyl         *' 

c,n,Ho 

117®  C.  (242.6"  F.) 

0.823. 

AroyI 

CjH,,llO 

i32»C.  (289.6"  F.) 

0.825, 

Three  alcohols  can  be  prepared  from  propene,  CjH^ :  mon- 
atomic propyl  alcohol.  C-jIIJln;  diatomic  propene  alcohol, 
CsH(i(HO)2;  and  triatomic  propenyl  alcohol,  €^1^5(140)3.  The 
diatomic  alcohols  are  called  glycols. 

Another  division  is  made  of  alcohols  into  primary^  secondary, 
and  /^•/•//rt/'i',  according  as  the  facts  warrant  graphic  formulas  which 
show  that  the  carbun  atom  combined  with  hydroxyl  is  at  the 
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same  time  directly  united  witli  i,  2,  or  3  other  carbon  atoms. 
Thus,  there  are  three  butyl  alcohols  having  tJie  formula  C,H^HO. 
There  is  good  reason  for  employing  the  following  graphic  form- 
ulas to  express  their  differences  in  structure : 


H_e— H 


H— C— H 

II— C-^H 

I 

HO 
Primary  butyl  alcohol. 


HO 
Secondju-y  butyl  alcohol. 


H,C-C— CII, 

I 
HO 

Tertiary  butyl  alcohol. 


A  primary  alcohol  is  one  in  which  the  carbon  atom  in  union 
with  the  hydroxy  1  is  directly  united  with  only  i  other  carbon 
atom ;  a  secondary  alcohol  is  one  in  which  the  carbon  atom  in 
union  with  the  hydroxyl  is  directly  united  with  2  other  carbon 
atoms;  a  tertiary  alcohol  is  one  in  which  the  carbon  atom  in 
union  with  the  hydroxyl  is  directly  united  with  3  other  carbon 
atoms.  There  is  a  decided  difference  among  these  three  alcohols, 
especially  in  tlieir  behavior  under  the  action  of  oxidizing  agents. 
Thus : 

Primary  alcohols  are  converted  first  into  aldehyds,  next  into 
acids  containing  the  same  number  of  carbon  atoms,  and  on  further 
oxidation  break  up. 

Secondary  alcohols  are  converted  into  acetones,  which  upon 
further  oxidation  break  up  into  acids  with  a  smaller  number  of 
carbon  atoms. 

Tertiary  alcohols  are  decomposed  without  previous  formation 
of  aldehyds  or  acetones,  yielding  acids  with  a  smaller  number  of 
carbon  atoms. 

The  effect  of  oxidation  on  primary''  alcohols,  such  as  methyl 
and  ethyl  alcohols,  can  be  expressed  thus: 

Alcohol  — ^  aldehyd  — ♦  acid. 

The  structural  changes  are  represented  by  graphic  equations, 
thus: 

n  __  H 

(i)  H~<!:— O-l-H     -}-    O     =     H  — C-O     -f     H,0. 

•"i ' 

Metbyl  alcohol. 


H 
(U)  H-C     O 

ForiBaldebyd. 


Foftoaldebyd. 
OH 


+     O 


—     H  — C      O. 

Formic  acid. 
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DIHYDRIC  ALCOHOLS  OR  GLYCOLS. 

The  members  of  this  group  are  called  glycols,  after  the  name 
of  the  simplest  one,  Q^^\{\,  ethylene  glycol,  which  corresponds 
with  ethyl  alcohol. 

Ethylene  Glycol.— When  ethylene  bromid,  C2H4Br„  is 
heated  with  a  dilute  alkali  the  bromin  is  replaced  by  hydroxyl, 
and  ethylene  alcohol  is  obtained.  Its  structure  is  indicated  by 
this  equation : 

CHjBr  CHjOH 

I  +      2KOH     =      I  +      2KBr. 

CHjBr  CH2OH 

*»• 

Properties. — Ethylene  glycol  is  a  thick  colorless  liquid,  with  a 
sweetish  taste,  freely  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  It  is  a  type 
of  the  class,  all  being  neutral  oily  liquids,  prepared  by  boiling  the 
dibromo-additive  products  of  the  olefins  with  alkalis.  In  compo- 
sition they  have  two  hydroxyl  groups,  thus  differing  from  mono- 
hydric  alcohols  as  calcium  hydrate,  Ca(OH)2,  differs  from  potas- 
sium hydroxid,  KOH.  With  monobasic  acids  they  form  two  esters, 
neutral  and  alcoholic.  Thus,monoacetic  glycol  has  one  alcoholic 
group  left  in  it:  CH2(C2H502).CH20H,  while  diacetic  glycol  has 
all  the  hydroxyl  replaced  by  the  acid,  CHaCCjHA)  •  CHjCCjHjO,). 

TRIHYDRIC  ALCOHOLS. 

On  a  preceding  page  it  has  been  stated  that  the  paraffin  pro- 
pane, by  substitution  of  hydroxyl  groups  successively,  can  be 
converted,  first,  into  monohydric  propyl  alcohol,  C3H7OH  ;  next, 
into  dihydric  propylene  alcohol,  C3Hg(OH)2 ;  and,  last,  to  trihydric 
propenyl  alcohol,  C5H,i(OH)5.  This  last  named  is  the  only  trihydric 
alcohol  prepared  with  ease  and  which  has  been  well  studied.  It 
is  used  in  medicine  under  the  common  name  of  glycerin.  The 
trihydric  class  corresponds  to  the  metallic  bases,  like  bismuth 
hydroxid,  Bi(OH),. 

Under  the  action  of  oxidizing  agents,  one  alcoholic  group 
changes  to  COOH,  characteristic  of  acids,  and  an  oxyacid  is 
formed.  If  both  alcoholic  groups  are  oxidized  a  diacid  is  the 
product.     Thus : 

CHjOH  COOH  CfK)lI 

I  I  I 

CH,OH  ciipH  rooii 

Glycol.  Oxyacetic  acid.  Oxalic  acid. 

Glycerol  (CsHjCOH).,)  {Glycerin,  Propenyl  Alcohol,  or  Glyceryl 
Alcohol). — This  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  steam,  superheated 
by  fermentation  or  by  saponification,  from  fats  which  are  not  very 
stable  compounds  of  weak  fatty  acids,  with  glycerol,  a  triacid 
hydroxid  with  weak  basic  properties. 

C,H,(O.C„H,,0),  +  3H2O  =  C3H,(OH)3-l    3(C„H,,O.OH) 

Tristearin.  Glycerin.  Stearic  acid. 
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After  separation  of  the  pasty  mass  of  stearic  acid  the  aqueous 
distillate  is  decolorized  by  charcoal  and  concentrated  by  evapora- 
tion. Redistillation  is  used  to  free  it  from  the  water  which  is 
collected  in  the  first  fractions  condensed. 

Properties. — Pure  anhydrous  glycerin  is  a  colorless  cr>'stal,  but 
as  commonly  prepared  contains  some  water,  and  b  then  an 
odorless  thick  liquid  with  a  >pecific  gravity  of  1.265  at  15°  C. 
(60**  F.).  It  is  very  hygroscopic,  absorbing  water  from  the  air, 
and  is  freely  miscible  with  water  and  alcohol,  but  not  with  ether 
and  chloroform.  It  is  a  solvent  for  many  solids  and  liquids,  the 
official  solutions  being  called  glyicntcs,  as  the  glycerite  of  car- 
bolic acid.  The  taste  is  sweet,  a  property  common  to  the  glycols 
and  other  alcohols  containing  many  hydroxyl  groups,  such  as 
mannitol  and  dulcitol.  Glycerin  is  an  antiputrcsccnt  and  anti- 
septic, but  undergoes  decomposition  into  acrolein  and  water  under 
the  action  of  heat  and  various  chemicals. 

Teste. — AcrolctH  Ttst. — Heated  with  sulphuric  acid  it  splits  oflT 
2  molecules  of  water,  leaving  anoltin,  a  colorless  liquid  giving 
an  irritating  vapor  with  an  unpleasant  odor  like  burning  grease : 


C,H,(OHj, 

Glyc«mt 


QHp 

Acniicin. 


2H,A 


Frhlin^'s  Test. — Adulterations  with  glucose  are  detected  by 
Fchling's  test  (sec  p.  545).  Pure  glycerin  does  not  respond  to 
this  test  nor  will  it  ferment  with  yeast. 

Borax  Test. —  Having  fu.ied  borax  in  a  platinum  loop  the  bead 
is  wet  with  glycerin  and  again  heated.  A  green  color  to  the 
flan;e  shows  that  boric  acid  has  formed  a  volatile  ester  with  the 
glycerin. 

ETHERS  (SimpI*  and  Mixed). 

In  another  place  reasons  were  given  for  regarding  alcohols  as 
hydroxids  of  hydrocarbon  radicals.  Hydroxyl  being  derived 
fnmi  water  by  the  loss  of  i  atom  of  hydrogen,  tlic  alcohols,  as 
hydroxids.  arc  constructed  on  the  water  plan  by  replacing  that 

H 

atom  of  hydrogen  with  the  radical.     Thus,  water  being   w>C)» 

ethyl  alcohol  is  ^^^^^O, 

Ry  substituting  another  ethyl  group  for  the  remaining  atom  of 

hydrogen  in  hydroxyl,  we  get  an  oxid.     Thus,  (j'|-i'>^^- 

This  oxid.  (CH^'JjO,  is  a  substance  long  known  as  (ther. 
Other  monovalent  radicals  can  be  linked  by  oxygen  in  the  same 
way,  and  thus  give  rise  to  a  class  of  oxids  or  ctfters  named  after 
the  radicals  contained  in  them.  In  the  series  of  simpU  t//iff's, 
(CHj)./>.  is  n>ethyl  ether;  (CjHft),0  is  ethyl  ether,  the  ordinar>' 
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form.   By  manipulation  at  the  right  moment  the  2  hydrogen  atoms 
may  be  replaced  by  two  clifTerent  radicals,  making  a  mixai  ether, 

("IT 

such  as  p  pi  >0,  methyiethvl  ether. 
•"a 
The  ethers  bear  the  same  relationship  to  the  metallic  oxids 
that  the  alcohols  do  to  the  metallic  hydro xids : 


QH,.O.QH, 


corresponds  to  K.OH. 
K.O.K. 


As  ether  contains  no  MO  group  it  is  unaffected  by  potassium  and 
does  not  form  esters  with  weak  acids  like  those  made  by  alcohol. 


Fig.  73.— Apparatus  for  making  nnd  distilling  ether. 

Kthyl  ether  (C,H,oO)  {aether,  suiphurie  ether,  ethyl  oxiel) 
is  prepared  by  a  eonfi/ruous  />roeess  of  distilHng  alcohol  with  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid.  A  flask,  having  a  thermometer  and  a 
deliver)^  tube  connected  with  a  condenser  (Fig.  73),  is  fitted  with 
a  funnel  having  a  stop-cock.  The  funnel  is  charged  with  90  ix:r 
cent,  alcohok  and  the  tap  closed.  l*tvc  parts  of  alcohol  and  9 
parts  of  sulphuric  acid  are  heated  in  the  flask  to  the  boiling-point, 
140°  C.  (284°  F.).  This  temperature  is  maintained,  for  it  is  the 
point  at  which  ether  distils  over,  and  at  which  alcohol  remains  in 
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the  flask.     From  the  funnel,  fresh  alcohol  is  slowly  supplied  to 

take  tlic  place  of  the  ether  which  collects  in  the  receiver.  In  the 
flask  there  accumulates  water  to  dilute  the  sulphuric  acid,  which 
ultimately  becomes  too  weak  to  act.  Up  t«i  that  limit  the  same 
small  quantity  of  acid  serves  to  convert  a  larj^e  quantity  of  alcohol 
to  ether.  On  comparin|j  the  molecular  formula  of  ether.  C^MiuO, 
with  a  projiortional  formula  (2  molecules)  of  alcohol,  2QHjO  or 
C^HijUj,  it  is  seen  that 

C^Hi^O         =         CjHijOj  minus  HjO ; 

that  is,  ether  is  the  anhydrid  of  alcohol,  the  elements  of  water 
bein^  abstracted  by  sulphuric  acid.  The  process  has  two  stages, 
as  shown  in  the  equations : 


H 

Alcohol 


>o     + 


{^>so,    =    ^|^^>so.     +    11,0. 

Sulphuric  add.  Eihyl  bydrngen  sulphiitc. 


^=H^>SO,  + 


«>o    = 


+      H^O,. 


If  a  mixture  of  two  alcohols  be  used,  the  distilled  product  will 
consist  of  three  ethers.  Thus,  methyl  and  ethyl  alcohols  yield 
methyl    ether,   ethyl    ether,   and    the    mixed    methylethyl  ether, 

cii,.o.c,n,. 

Properties. — Ether  is  a  colorless,  neutral,  mobile  liquid  with  a 
characteristic  sweetish  smell.  Its  specific  gravity  is  0.756;  its 
boiling-point  35°  C.  (95°  V.).  The  oflFidal  ether  contains  4  per 
cent,  of  alcohol,  which  raises  the  boiling-point  Ether  is  highly 
volatile  and  inflammable.  Exposed  to  the  air  an  explosive  mixture 
of  its  vapor  and  air  at  once  forms,  which  renders  experimentation 
with  it  dangerous,  and  its  administration  near  an  open  flame  un- 
safe. When  this  exposure  is  unavoidable,  the  light  should  be 
well  above  the  ether,  as  its  vapor,  being  heavier  than  the  air,  settles 
down. 

C,H,.,0       4-      60;j       -       4CO,       -f       5H,0. 


Kther 


Expcrimint. — Into  a  slightly  wanned  beaker  put  2  c.c.  of 
ether  and  cover  it  until  the  ether  has  filled  the  beaker  with 
vapor.  Pour  the  heavy  vapor  into  an  emjjty  beaker  and  prove 
its  presence  by  a  lighted  taper. 

Miscible  in  all  proportions  with  alcohol,  chloroform,  and  other 
organic  liquids,  ether  requires  10  volumes  of  water  to  dissolve  it. 
In  the  arts  it  is  used  as  a  solvent  for  oils,  resins,  alkaloids,  bromin, 
and  iodin.  In  surgery  it  is  used  enormously  as  an  anesthetic, 
the  physiologic  effects  being  those  of  alcohol,  but  the  narcotism 
comes  on  more  promptly  and  is  more  transient.  When  spra\cd  on 
the  skin,  its  rapid  evaporation  lowers  the  temperature  and  causes  a 
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local  numbness.  Spiritus  cethiris  compositus  {Hoffman's  anodyne) 
is  a  mixture  of  i  part  of  ether  and  2  parts  of  alcohol  with  3  per 
cent,  of  ethereal  oils.     Dose:   5  to  60  mtn.  (033-4  cc-)- 

Toxicology. — As  an  anesthetic,  ether  i.s  safer  than  chloroform, 
the  record  justifying  expectation  of  I  death  in  I2,000  etheriza- 
tions. It  is  sometimes  used  for  suicidal  purposes  and  as  a  habitual 
into-xicant. 

Symptoms. — When  inhaled,  the  vapors  irritate  the  larynx  and 
increase  the  flow  of  saliva  and  mucus.  Unconsciousness  comes 
on  soon,  the  pulse  and  breathing  becoming  slow  and  irregular. 
An  overdose  may  cause  death  by  asphyxia.  Notably  dangerous 
is  the  sequel,  \n  the  shape  uf  pneumonia  from  pulmonarj^  irrita- 
tion. When  taken  by  the  stomach,  ether  causes  a  sense  of  local 
irritation  in  stomach  and  bowels,  and  symptoms  of  general  intoxi- 
cation come  on  quickly. 

Faiai  Dose. — By  inhalation  death  has  followed  2\  fl.  oz.  {75 
CO.).  Continuous  inhalation  of  air  containing  6  per  cent,  of  ether 
vapor  arrested  respiration  in  ten  minutes.  Anesthesia  may  be 
induced  with  about  half  that  concentration  in  the  same  |>eriod  of 
time. 

Fatal  Pcnod. — ^Failure  of  respiration  and  death  may  occur  be- 
fore or  after  full  unconsciousness.  The  pulmonary  and  renal 
sequels  may  cause  death  days  after  recover)''  from  the  narcotism. 

Treatment. — The  immediate  indication  is  for  fresh  air  and  res- 
piratory stimulants,  such  as  ammonia,  artificial  respiration,  oxygen, 
and  hypodermic  doses  of  strychnin. 

Detection. — If  not  identified  by  odor  or  information  from  the 
surroundings,  the  detection  is  most  difficult,  as  the  ether  quickly 
escapes  from  the  body  bv  its  vaporization.  A  few  drops  may  be 
recovered  by  distillation  at  a  low  heat,  and  condensation  tn  re- 
ceivers surrounded  by  a  mixture  of  salt  and  ice.  The  distillate 
will  have  the  ethereal  odor,  will  burn  quickly,  evaporate,  and  its 
vapor  will  turn  to  green  the  yellow  spot  made  on  filter  paper  with 
potassium  bichromate  and  sulphuric  acid. 


ALDEHYDS. 

These  compounds  are  the  first  stage  in  the  process  of  oxida- 
tion of  alcohols,  the  next  products  being  the  acids.  As  the  first 
effect  of  oxidizing  an  alcohol  is  the  abstraction  of  2  atoms  of 
hydrogen  to  form  water,  the  resulting  compound  was  named  by 
blending  significant  syllables  from  the  phrase  ^//cohol  dehydro^Q- 
natum. 


Methyl  »koh.)l 
Eiby I  alcohol 


o 


CHO 

Formaldehyd. 


o 


Aceiiildchyd. 


-f 


H,0. 


H,0. 


ALIPHATIC  COMPOUNDS. 

Strticture. — With  phosphorus  pentachlorid  the  aldehyds  yield 
phosphoric  oxychlorid  and  ctJiyledene  chlorid,  thus: 


Ethyl  Aldchyd. 


+         PCI,        -         POCl, 


+ 


qh.ci.,. 


The  atom  of  oxygen  alone  is  replaced  by  2  of  chlorin,  which 
would  not  liEippcn  if  the  oxygen  were  in  a  hydroxy!  group,  but  is 
possible  if  the  oxygen  be  in  carbonyl,  CO,  where  it  is  in  com- 
bination with  carbon  by  both  affinities,  C  O.  The  simplest 
aldehyd  is  formic  aldehyd,  CH-^O,  and  there  is  but  one  way  of 

expressing  its  constitution  graphically:   H^C    ^^*     The  peculiar 


() 


O* 


Acetic 


properties   of  aldehyds  are  due  to   the  group 

aldehyd  then  becomes  CHa— C^  ,y    Undercertain  conditions  for- 

maldchyd  forms  additive  compounds  as  if  it  \\ere  not  wholly  sat- 
urated: its  valence  at  such  times  is  expressed  by  the  graphic 

formula  H— C<(^     • 

Formaldehyd,  ILCOH  or  CH/),  can  be  formed  by  oxi- 
dizing methyl  alcohol  vajjur.  thnmgh  the  catalytic  agency  of 
incandescent  pl;itinum.  Fhis  reaction  is  much  acceleratciJ  when 
the  platinum  is  finely  divided,  as  spongy  platinum.  When  cal- 
cium formate  is  heated  formaldehyd  comes  off  as  a  vapor: 


-}- 


H.COH. 


Ca^H.COj),        =        CaCO, 

It  is  a  colorless  gas  with  a  strong  pungent  odor,  and  condenses 
at  — 21°  C.  ( — 5.8°  F.)  to  a  colorless  liquid.  It  is  readily  soluble 
in  water,  making  a  colorless  volatile  liquid  which  is  a  convenient 
preparation  for  medicinal  use.  The  40  per  cent,  aqueous  solution 
is  sometimes  called  formaldehyd  and  sometimes  formalin.  l\y 
heat  it  evubcs  tlie  gas  with  some  steam.  It  is  of  great  value  in 
hardening  and  preserving  anatomic  specimens  and  as  a  germicide, 
antiseptic,  and  deodorizer.  The  aldehyds  are  unstable,  and  not 
being  saturated  compounds  they  readily  join  to  other  elements  or 
groups.  Intermediate  between  alcohols  and  acids,  they  take  oxy- 
gen to  form  the  latter  or  give  up  oxygen  to  make  the  former. 
Thus: 

CH,0,  ( Furmic  acid). 
CHp  (Methyl  aJcoho!). 
CHjONH,  (Aldehy«l  ammonia). 
H,<J  4-  Cn,S  (Sulphaldehyd). 

Like  other  lower  aldehyds  it  forms  an  additive  compound  with 
sodium  bisulphite  which  is  soluble. 


CH,0 

-i- 

0 

CH,0 

+ 

H, 

CH^O 

4- 

NH, 

CH,() 

+ 

n,s 

1^ 
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Paraformaldeliyd  [(Cl^aOu]  {Trioxymethylcne), — When  formal- 
dchyd  is  evaporated  or  when  moderately  heated,  2  or  more  mole- 
cules jotJl  to  make  a  polynnru:  modification.  This  is  a  colorless, 
amuq>hoLis  substance,  melting  at  i/i^'C.  (339°  F.},  subliming  at 
a  slightly  higher  temperature,  and  when  strongly  heated  breaking 
lip  into  gaseous  formaldchyd.  As  the  gas  cools  paraformaldeliyd 
is  again  obtained.  The  formation  of  the  gas  may  be  shown  by 
Schifl^'s  reaction,  using  pajier  wet  with  decolorized  fuchsin  (see 
Tests). 

Polymerism  is  the  condition  of  a  substance  where  the  molecules 
in  their  original  proportion  are  aggregated  into  a  more  complex 
form.  The  dificrent  forms  arc  similar  to  the  allotropic  forms  of 
elements,  and  thetr  relationship  to  one  another  resembles  that  of 
yellow  and  red  phosphorus.  The  constitution  of  the  poiymcr  o( 
formaldehyd,  (CH..O),,  is  usually  represented  by  the  graphic  for- 
mula below,  the  dotted  lines  showing  the  method  of  union  : 


H-CH 


Toxicology  of  Formaldeliyd. — In  spite  of  its  reputation  as  a  dis- 
infectant harmless  to  man,  there  are  many  instances  of  inflamma- 
tion of  the  conjunctiva  and  air  passages  among  those  who  manu- 
facture fi)rmaldehy(.l,  or  who  breathe  its  vapor  when  disinfecting 
houses.  The  higher  animals  are  injured,  if  not  killed,  by  the 
vapor  when  it  is  present  in  sufficient  strength  to  destroy  infectious 
germs.  Under  the  names  />rt-si'n>a/im'  and  /nrsi-ftt'  it  is  widely 
used  by  dair\men  to  preserve  milk  in  hot  weather.  In  any  but 
the  smallest  amounts  it  inhibits  the  action  of  the  digestive  fer- 
ments and  causes  indigestion  and  imfxrrfect  assimilation.  Ver\' 
small  amounts  suffice  to  preserve  milk  for  several  days  with  very 
little  retarding  effect  on  digestion,  but  the  mixture  should  be 
labeled  presented.     (Sec  Milk,  p.  514). 

Symptoms. — Solutions  containing  1  part  in  3000  irritate  the 
skin,  causing  eczema,  ulcerations,  and  even  gangrene.  When  the 
40  ji>er  cent,  liquid  is  taken  in  doses  of  i  oz.  or  more,  the  symp- 
toms are  pain  in  the  mouth  and  abdomen,  vomiting,  giddiness, 
diarrhea  with  straining,  urinary  suppression,  and  recover)'  or, 
maybe,  death  by  dyspnea  and  syncope. 

Treatment. — After  evacuating  the  stomach,  dilute  spirits  of 
ammonia  will  be  of  help.  The  odor  of  its  vapor  in  a  room  is  at 
once  removed  by  ammonia  vapor. 
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Test. — For  detection  of  the  presence  of  formaldehyd  in  milk 
sec  p.  5  14.  When  in  a  solid  form  the  materia!,  minced,  is  digested 
for  an  hour  at  80°  C.  (176°  F.)  in  water  acidified  with  sulphuric 
acid.  I)t\'  powdered  sodium  sulphate  in  excess  is  added,  and  the 
paste  distilled.  If  the  fiirst  portions  of  the  distillate  contain  for- 
maldehyd  it  will  respond  to  the  folhnvinj^  tests : 

Stiiiff's  RciUtioH. — A  pink  solution  of  fuchsin  (rosanilin  hy- 
drochlorid)  almost  decolorized  with  gaseous  sulphur  dioxid  or  its 
solution  in  water,  turns  pink  or  violet  aj^ain  after  adding  a  few 
drops  of  any  aldchyd  solution.  When  the  formaldehyd  is  in  a 
^^aseous  state,  the  test  may  be  applied  by  hanging  in  the  air 
filter  paper  wet  with  the  decolorized  fuchsin. 

Rcsorcin  Ttst. — Having  made  a  solution  of  5  parts  of  rcsorcin 
in  too  of  potassium  hydroxid  (40  per  cent.),  a  portion  is  heated 
with  an  equal  volume  of  formaldehyd,  and  a  red  color  is  obtained. 

Acetaldehyd  (CH.,.COH)(.'i(V//f  AUthvd).—i:\\\^  is  formed 
by  the  oxidation  of  ethyl  alcohol  in  the  operation  of  distilling  a 
mixture  of  alcohol,  manganese  dioxid,  and  suJphuric  add.  The 
_^di.stiHate  is  a  mixture  which  is  redistilled  below  50^  C.  (122°  F.). 
^le  second  distillate  is  mixed  with  ether  and  .saturated  with  am- 
nonia  to  get  a  cr>-stallinc  precipitate  of  aldchyd  afunwnia.  This 
substance,  distilled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  at  a  low  tempera- 
ture, yields  a  dilute  aldehyd.  The  water  is  removed  with  calcium 
chlorid.  Acetic  aldehyd  is  a  colorless,  volatile,  inflammable  liquid, 
boihng  at  20.8°  C,  (69°  F.).  Its  odor  is  suffocating,  hke  that  of 
sulphur  dioxid.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and 
acts  as  a  reducing  agent  on  ammoniacal  solutions  of  silver. 

The  formation  of  aldehyd  from  ethyl  alcohol  by  abstracting 
H,  is  shown  in  equation  ( i) ;  in  equation  {2)  is  shown  how  acetic 
add  is  formed  by  oxidation  of  the  aldehyd : 


II    11 
(I)  H_r— c-oJ-H    -♦- 


II    H 


=    if_d:_J:-o    ^    H,o 


i[    11 

Etbyl  •kohoL 

II     11 

I       I 
(2)   H— C— C_0      -I-      O 

Acetaldehyd. 


Acetaldehyd. 

H     O.H 
I        I 

ii_c— c     o 
I 
II 

Acetic  Mcid. 


Acetic  aldehyd  is  a  rapid  intox'icant,  inducing  profound  stupor 
and  deleterious  after-effects,  such  as  attend  the  drinking  of  ///^''/i 
zvines — raw  spirits  which  have  not  been  deprived  of  it,  as  they 
should,  before  being  taken  internally. 

Three  polymerids  of  aldehyd  are  known:  aldol^  (CjHjO), ; 
paraldchyd,  (C.^H,0),;  and  wctaldihyd,  (QM,0)„. 
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Paraldeliyd  is  formed  when  a  drop  of  sulphuric  add  is  added 
to  aldchyd.  There  is  violent  action  and  a  change  to  a  more  pleasant- 
smelling  liquid  with  a  burninij^  taste,  boiling  at  124°  C.  (255°  F.), 
and  solidifymg  by  cold.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  and  if  distilled  witli 
dilate  sulphuric  acid  j^oes  back  to  aldehyd. 

Toxicology. — Its  physiologic  effects  in  doses  of  30  to  60  min. 
(2-4  c.c.)  are  those  of  a  soporific  like  chloral,  but  with  less 
depression  o^  tlic  heart.  It  gives  a  strong  disagreeable  odor  to 
the  breath  and  the  urine.  A  very  large  amount,  such  as  5  fl.  oz. 
(go  c.c.)  will  cau.se  nausea,  vomiting,  vertigo,  headache,  ending  in 
profound  stupor.  Habitual  u.se  of  it,  in  iJoscs  of  2  oz.  (60  c.c). 
leads  to  a  deplorable  condition,  characterized  by  mental  weakness, 
dyspepsia,  sleeplessness,  and  delusions. 

Truitmcnt. — The  indications  are  the  same  as  in  poisoning  from 
chloral. 

Detection. — Paraldehyd  does  not  give  the  reactions  nor  show 
the  ordtnar>'  properties  of  aldehyd.  It  must  first  be  converted  to 
aldehyd  by  distilling  with  steam,  the  suspected  material  having 
been  first  acidified  by  sulphuric  acid.  The  distillate  should  give 
Schiff's  reaction  with  fuchsin  (see  P^ormaldehyd,  p.  382). 

Tollcns  Test. — A  depo.sit  occurs  of  a  silver  mirror  on  the  glass 
of  a  test-tube  that  has  been  cleaned  with  hot  caustic  .soda  and 
washed  with  distilled  water,  when  weak  aldehyd  is  added  to  am- 
moniacal  solution  *of  silver  oxid  : 

CHj.COH     +    AgjO     -    CH,CO.OH     -f-     2Ag. 

This  Is  a  very  sensitive  test.  The  reagent  is  made  by  dissolving 
3  gm.  of  stiver  nitrate  in  30  gm.  of  25  per  cent,  ammonia  water 
and  adding  3  gm.  of  sodium  hydroxid  dissolved  in  3  ex.  of  water. 
Chloral  (CCI,.COH )  ( TruhiiV-aiifihvd).—T\us  most  important 
derivative  of  acetic  aldehyd  is  prepared  by  saturating  absolute 
alcohol  with  dry  chlorin.  The  first  product  is  a  cr^'stalline  sub- 
stance, which  is  shaken  with  sulphuric  acid  and  distilled.  The 
di.stillate  treated  with  lime  and  again  distilled  yields  chloral.  The 
syllable  -a/  used  as  a  suffix  indicates  an  aldehyd.  The  first  effect 
of  the  chlorin  is  to  o.vidi/e  the  alcohol  to  aldehyd  ;  the  second  is 
to  chlorinate  the  aldehyd  : 


CH.COH     + 

Aldchvd 


3CI,        - 


CCI3COH         + 
Cfatonil. 


3Ha 


Chloral  is  a  colorless  oily  liquid  with  a  pungent  odor  and  acrid 
taste.  Its  reactions  show  it  to  be  an  aldehyd  in  its  chemical 
properties.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  and  m  a  small  amount  of  the 
solvent  it  forms  a  colorless  crystalline  compound,  ddoral  hydrate, 
CCljCOH .  H,0. 
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On  heating  with  an  alkali,  chloral  yields  chloroform  and  a 
formate : 


CCI,COH      +      KOH 

ehlurml. 


=      CHCl, 

CKIi.troform. 


f      H.COOK 

Potajsium  formate. 


Chloral  hydrate  {dilorat,  U,  S.  V.)  occurs  as  volatile  crv'stals 
tiavin:,'  an  odor  like  that  of  a  melon  and  a  taste  the  unpleasant 
nature  of  which  is  masked  by  solution  in  beer,  whisky,  or  wine. 
It  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  Dose:  lo  to  25  gr. 
(0.66-1.62  gni.).  It  is  incompatible  chemically  with  alcohol,  potas- 
sium iodid.  carbolic  acid,  and  camphor. 

Toiicology. — Ai  u/i' poisi'iiifij:^  occurs  from  accidental  overdosing, 
also  from  criminally  mixinj.,^  it  with  the  drink  of  a  victim,  when  it 
is  known  as  kfioti-ont  drops.  It  docs  not  exhilarate  like  alcohol 
nor  relieve  pain  like  chloroform,  until  a  full  hypnotic  dose  has 
caused  sleep.  With  massive  doses  the  soporific  effects  are  much 
like  those  of  heavy  doses  of  alcohol  or  chloroform.  The  skin  is 
cold  and  clammy,  the  brain  and  spinal  centers  are  depressed  and 
finall)'  paralyzed.  As  a  gastric  irritant  it  may  first  cause  nausea 
and  vomitint(,  but  deep  coma  soon  sets  in  with  thread)'  pulse  and 
feeble  rcspiratitm,  growing  more  shallow  and  irrci,atlar  until  it 
cca.ses  altogether.  Chrome  poisoiting  is  quite  common,  the  habit 
of  chloral  tippling  being  formed  to  cure  insomnia.  In  time  varied 
symptoms  are  produced,  such  as  indii:;estion,  wasting,  skin  erup- 
tions, conjunctivitis,  pains,  wakefulness,  nervous  depression  with 
melancholia,  and  death  from  heart  failure. 

Dose. — The  maxinuiin  safe  dose  is  20  gr.  (1.29  gm.),  repeated 
twice  at  internals  of  an  hour. 

Postmortem  Appearances. — Characteristic  changes  are  not  found 
at  the  autopsy. 

Treatment. — The  stomach  should  be  promptly  evacuated  and 
washed  out  with  warm  alkaline  water.  If  no  tube  l^e  at  hand, 
then  apomorphin,  in  hypodcrnuc  doses  of  5  min.  of  a  2  per  cent, 
solution,  or  other  emetics,  may  be  used.  To  rouse  the  heart, 
strong  coffee  may  be  given  by  mouth  or  rectum,  and  hypodermic 
injections  of  2  or  3  min.  of  a  2  f>er  cent,  solution  of  strj'chnia 
nitrate.  Applications  of  hot  bottles  and  blankets,  flicking  the 
{■Aca  with  a  wet  towel,  artificial  respiration,  anil  oxygen,  are 
measures  tliat  mav  prove  of  service  to  combat  the  depression. 

Fatal  Dose. — Three  grains  have  proved  fatal  to  a  child  one  year 
old.  Ten  grains  have  proved  fatal  to  a  woman  of  seventy  with 
a  weak  heart.  On  the  other  hand,  recovery  has  followed  doses 
of  more  than  half  an  ounce. 

Tests. — In  the  urine  some  chloral  is  eliminated  unchanged,  but 
most  of  it  forms  a  compound  with  glycuronic  acid  which  may  be 
mistaken  for  glucose,  as  it  reduces  the  copper  sulpluite  of  Fehling's 
solution.     If  the  urine  be  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid  and  shaken 
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with  ether  in  a  separating  funnel  the  ether  takes  up  the  chloral 
and  on  evaporation  leaves  it  as  a  solid  residue.  The  contents  of 
the  stomach  should  be  digested  for  twenty-four  hours  with  four 
volumes  of  absolute  alcohol  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid  ;  then 
filtered  and  evaporated.  Petroleum  ether  will  remove  fat,  and 
sulphuric  ether  will  extract  the  chloral. 

Tests  may  be  applied  to  the  ethereal  residue.  Strong  alkalis 
warmed,  convert  chloral  to  chloroform,  yielding  the  familiar  odor 
of  that  substance.  The  chloroform  ma)-  be  identified  by  the 
Ragsky  process,  hctanaphthol  test,  and  the  offensive  isohmzouitril 
test  (p.  363). 

Chloral,  having  in  it  the  group  — COH.  like  other  aldehyds, 
reduces  Fehling's  sohition  (p.  545). 

To  determine  the  quantity  of  chloral  dissolved,  magnesia  is 
first  used  to  neutralize  acids,  and  a  measured  amount  of  normal 
solution  of  sodium  hydroxid  is  added  to  render  the  solution  dis- 
tinctly alkaline.  The  excess  is  estimated  by  a  normal  oxalic-acid 
solution,  and,  subtracted  from  the  original  amount,  gives  the  pro- 
portion taken  up  by  the  chloral.  For  1  c.c.  of  normal  sodium 
hydroxid  that  has  united  with  the  chloral  calculate  0.1655  gm.  of 
chloral. 


KETONES  lAcetonei). 

The  interesting  substance  called  acetone  or  dimethyl  ketone^ 
CHj.CO.CH^i,  belongs  to  a  class  of  compounds  produced  by 
the  incomplete  oxidation  of  secondary  alcohols.  If  secondary 
propyl  alcohol  be  oxidized.  2  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  abstracted, 
just  as  when  a  primary  alcohol  is  so  treated.  But  the  primary 
alcohol  forms  an  aldchyd,  while  the  secondary  alcohol  forms  a 
ketone.     Thus  ; 


^h'>choh    +   o 


Secomlary  s>ropy] 
alcohol. 


Acetone. 


+    H,0. 


All  ketones  are  regarded  as  containing  divalent  carbonyl,  — CO, 
linking  together  2  hydrocarbon  radicals.  A  mixed  ketone  is  one 
which  contains  2  different  radicals,  as  mcthylcthyl  ketone, 
CH, .CO.C.Hj.  Rnth  ketones  and  aldehyds  maybe  regarded 
as  derived  from  the  paraffins  by  substituting  1  atom  of  oxygen 
for  2  atoms  of  hydrogen  ;  they  are  therefore  isomeric.  Thus, 
C3H4O  is  the  empiric  formula  for  acetone,  CH,  .CO.CH3,  and 
also  for  propaldehyd,  CH, .  CHj.COH.  The  difference  of  con- 
stitution is  shown  by  the  action  of  oxygen,  which  causes  a  ketone 
to  break  up  into  a  mixture  of  two  or  more  acids,  but  unites  with 
an  aldehyd  to  make  a  single  corresponding  fatty  acid.  They 
have,  however,  many  resemblances  in  chemical  beha\'ior,  such  as 
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the  similar  reaction  witJi  phosphorus  pentachlorid,  explicable  from 
the  fact  that  both  contain  the  carbonyl  group; 


Acetone,  ^[]^>C^O. 


Aldehyd,  ^  >Q- 


:0. 


Ketones  are  more  stable  than  aldehyds,  as  they  have  no 
available  hydrogen  left  for  oxidation  ;  they  do  not  reduce  alkaline 
solutions  of  copper  and  other  metallic  salts,  nor  do  they  combine 
directly  with  alcohols  or  with  ammonia.  They  do  not  polymerize 
as  do  the  aldehyds.     Their  names  always  have  the  suflfix  -one. 

Acetone  is  the  most  important  ketone.  It  can  be  prepared 
by  the  drj'  distillation  of  sugar^  tartaric  acid,  or  the  acetates : 


Ca(CH,C(_V),        - 


Catkium  acetate. 


(CH,),CO 

Acetone 


+ 


CaCO,. 


It  is  a  mobile,  colorless  liquid,  with  a  pleasant  ethereal  odor,  spe- 
cific gravity  0.792.  It  boils  at  56*^  C.  (132.8*^  F.),  is  miscible  with 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  It  dissolves  fats,  resins,  and  g;uncotton. 
In  diabetes  and  some  other  diseased  states  it  exists  in  the  blood 
and  urine,  and  its  peculiar  odor  may  be  detected  on  the  breath. 
With  its  conj^eners,  diacetic  acid  and  oxybutyric  acid,  it  is  prob- 
ably formed  from  diabetic  sugar  and  contributes  to  bring  on  the 
symptoms  of  diabetic  coma. 

Tests  for  Acetonuha. — ( 1)  Distil  25  c.c.  from  500  c.c.  of  urine, 
which  has  been  acidulated  with  phosphoric  acid  to  prevent  frothing, 
and  apply  the  iodoform  test  by  adding  a  small  quantity  of  iodin 
and  dropping  in  potassium  hydroxid  until  the  iodin  color  disap- 
pears. The  odor  of  iodoform  is  recognized,  and  soon  a  yellow 
crv'.stalline  precipitate  appears. 

(2)  Without  distilling,  add  to  the  urine  an  excess  of  a  splution 
of  5  gm.  of  fresh  mercuric  oxid  in  100  c.c.  of  2  per  cent,  sulphuric 
acid.  By  filtration  remove  the  precipitate  and  boi!  the  filtrate  for 
several  minutes.  A  white  precipitate  or  even  a  cloudy  appearance 
denotes  acetone. 


SULPHUR  DERIVATIVES  OF  THE  PARAFFINS. 

Not  only  does  sulphur  form  a  scries  of  mineral  compounds 
parallel  with  those  of  oxygen,  but  also  a  class  corresponding  to 
tile  simple  ethers,  alcohols,  aldehyds,  acids,  and  ketones,  which 
arc  oxygen  derivatives  of  the  paraffins.  These  are  named  from 
thcion  (sulphur)  as  /*///<?-alcohols.  //f/V?-ethers,  /'///V^-aldchyds,  thio- 
acids,  M/i^-ketones.  In  addition,  sulphur  forms  compounds  which 
have  no  oxygen  counterpart,  such  as  the  sulphoxids,  sulphones, 
and  sulphonic  acids.     Two  classes  of  compounds  are  formed  by 
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the  action  of  hydrogen  sulphid  upon  the  alcohols — namely,  hy- 
drosulphids  and  sulphids.  The  relationship  of  these  to  alcohols 
and  ethers  is  shown  by  the  formulas : 

Ethyl  alcohol  or  hydroxid CjH^.OH. 

Ethyl  thio-olcohol  or  hydrosulphid C,Hj.SH. 

Ethyl  ether  or  oxid (C,Hj),0. 

Ethyl  thio-ether  or  sulphid (C,H5),S. 

The  thio-alcohols  or  organic  hydrosulphids  have  been  long 
known  as  mcrcaptans  {fnercurium  captans)  because  they  readily 
seize  on  mercuric  oxid  to  form  crystalline  compounds,  called 
ntercaptids  or  thio-ethylates  : 

2CJH5.SH    +    H,0     =    (QH5.S)jH     +     H,0 

Ethyl  mercaptan.  Mercuric  mercaptia. 

Ethyl  Mercaptan  (CjHj .  SH)  ( Thio-alcokol).— This  substance 
has  become  important  as  the  material  from  which  the  drug  sul- 
phonal  is  made.  It  is  prepared  by  the  action  of  ethyl  chlorid  on 
potassium  hydrosulphid : 

QH.Cl      +      KHS     =      C,H,.SH      -h     KCl. 

It  is  a  colorless  neutral  liquid,  with  an  unpleasant  odor,  like 
that  of  garlic.  It  boils  at  36.2°  C.  (97.2°  F.).  Other  mercaptans 
are  obtained  by  similar  reactions.  They  all  have  disagreeable 
odors,  and  in  chemical  properties  resemble  ethyl  mercaptan. 

Thio-ethers  or  sulphids,  like  ethylsuiphid,  (CjH5)2S,  are  made  by 
distilling  salts  of  ethyl  sulphuric  acid  with  potassium  sulphid : 

2QH5.KSO,    +    K^    =    {C^^^)^    +    2K^O,. 

Ethyl  potaMium  sulphate.  Ethyl  sulf^id. 

Sttlphonic  acids  are  acids  containing  the  group  SO,. OH 
attached  to  a  hydrocarbon  radical  by  the  sulphur  atom  and  not 
by  the  oxygen,  as  in  sulphites,  thus : 

c,n.s=o  s=o 

OH  OCjIIj 

Ethyl  snlphonic  acid.  Ethyl  sulphite. 

They  are  obtained  by  oxidation  of  mercaptans  with  nitric  acid  : 
QHj.SH         +        30        =        QH,.S02.0H 

Ethyl  mercaptans.  Ethyl  sulphonic  acid. 

They  are  strong  acids,  which  unite  with  metals  instead  of  the 
hydrogen  of  hydroxyl,  forming  salts  like  potassium  ethyl  sulpho- 
nate,  CjHj.SOj.OK. 
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Mercaptols  ithwkttorus)  arc  formed  by  the  union  of  ketones 
and  mcr<,apUins : 

<-'»»    nn    ^    CJIc-SH  CH,    ^  .C-II  «>     ^     ,,  ^ 


Elibyl  aerciptMi 


fjhj\ 


When  a  mercaptol  is  oxidized  the  product  is  a  nUptumr^  such 
a.**  sulphonal,  trional.  and  tetronal. 

Snlphonal  | DtcthyUutphonc'dtmtthyhHtthane). — This  is  formed 
by  oxidizing  ethyl  mercaptol  with  potassium  permanganate : 

CM,    ^     C,H,S      ,        rt  CH,.  r-^C^IKSO, 

Elfax'  nxTcaptol  S«lplioa»l. 

It  is  obtained  in  colorless,  tasteless  prismatic  cr^'stals,  sparingly 
soluble  in  cold  water  or  cold  alcohol,  but  quite  soluble  in  hot 
water  or  hot  alcohol.  It  is  used  as  a  hypnotic,  having  the  same 
properties  as  paraldehyd,  though  more  uncertain  because  of  its 
insolubility  in  water.     Dose  :  20  to  40  gr.  (1.25-2.50  gm.). 

Toxicology. — The  symptoms  due  to  excessive  doses  arc  : 
Stupor,  insensibility,  sometimes  preceded  by  convulsions;  tJic 
breathing  is  irregular,  pulse  weak,  and  skin  c>^anotic.  Death 
may  be  due  to  failure  of  respiration  or  to  suppression  of  urine. 
In  lingering  cases  the  urine  is  red  from  the  hematoporphyrin  of 
dissolved  blood.  The  sulphonal  hahit  has  caused  this  symptom 
with  albuminuria,  eruptions,  and  impairment  of  mind  and  locomo- 
tion. Chronic  poisoning  from  long-continued  small  doses  is 
attributable  to  the  slow  elimination  by  the  kidney,  causing  a 
cumulative  action. 

Fatal  Dose  and  Period. — Death  has  been  caused  by  30  gr. 
(1.94  gm.),  yet  recovery  after  ninety  hours  of  sleep  has  followed 
a  dose  of  3  oz.  (93  gm.).  A  fatal  result  in  a  few  hours  or  days 
woultl  probably  follow  75  gr.  (4.85  gm.). 

TreahiuHt, — The  stomach  .should  be  evacuated  with  a  siphon 
tube,  using  hot  water,  antl  the  intestines  emptied  with  purgatives. 
Hypodermic  injection.s  of  strychnin  are  useful  to  sustain  the 
heart  and  respiration, 

Dftcction. — Owing  to  its  remarkable  stability,  urinary  or  post- 
mortem isolation  is  not  difficult.  It  is  accomplished  by  making 
an  alcoholic  extract  of  the-  material,  evaporating,  extracting  the 
residue  with  hot  water,  evaporating,  and  finally  extracting  the 
residue  with  ether.  The  tests  are  applied  to  the  residue  of  this 
last  extraction. 

Test. — Mixed  with  p<:>wdered  charcoal  and  heated  in  a  test 
tube,  sulphonal  is  reduced  and  breaks  up  into  niercaptan  (detected 
by  garlicky  odor);  formic  and  acetic  acids  (the  vapor  reddens 
litmus  paper),  and  sulphur  dioxid  (which  bleaches  paper  wet 
with  blue-starch  iodid). 
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Trional  {^Ditthylsulphone-vtethylethybnethant). — ^Th is  syllable 
tri-  is  used  because  there  are  three  ethyl  groups  ia  tlie  com- 
pound, while  sulphonal  has  only  two : 


CI  I,  '"'"^so,.c,n,- 


It  is  a  white  powder  with  a  faint,  bitter  taste.  It  is  sparingly 
soluble  in  water,  and  resembles  sulphonal  in  its  effects,  but  is 
more  fiypnotic.  Dose:  7  to  30  gr.  (0.5-2  gni.).  It  has  caused 
death  with  symptoms  like  those  of  sulphonal, 

TetToaal  {DiethyisulphoHC'dittliylwcthanc). — In  this  sulphonal 
compound  there  are  four  ethyl  groups,  each  addition  of  ethyl 
increasing  the  hypnotic  power : 


It  is  used  like  sulphonal.     Dose:  7  tn  30  gr.  (0.5-2  gm.). 
It  is  a  narcotic  poison  with  symptoms  like  those  of  sulphonal. 


FATTY  ACroS. 

The  relationship  of  the  fatty  acids  to  other  oxygen  derivatives 
of  the  paraffins  is  shown  in  the  structural  formula  of  the  second 
member : 


C,H, 

Rthanc 


CjH,.HO 

Ethyl  alcohol. 


CH,.COH 

Acetic  aldeliyd. 


CH,.COOH 

Accfk  acid. 


In  another  place  (p.  374)  are  the  equations  for  the  stages  of 
oxidation  from  an  alcohol  to  an  acid  by  way  of  an  aldehyd. 
The  aldehyd  group,  — COH,  receiving  an  addition  of  o.xygen, 
becomes  — COOH,  larboxyi,  and  the  reactions  of  the  substance 
change  from  those  of  an  aldehyd  to  those  of  an  acid.  As  the 
higher  members  of  the  acid  series  are  components  of  animal  and 
vegetable  fats,  the  entire  class  is  called  /i/Z/r,  or  aliphafk. 

The  first  acid. /i/rw/r,  H.COOH,  has  an  atom  of  hydrogen 
which  does  not  ionize  joined  to  the  carboxyl,  which  contains 
another  atom  of  hydrogen  that  is  ionizable.  Like  the  other 
members  of  this  large  series  it  is  a  volatile  liquid,  miscible  with 
water  and  having  a  strong  acid-reaction.  In  the  succeeding 
members  the  non-ionizable  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  an  ttllyl 
radical,  such  as  methyl  (CHJ  or  ethyl  (C,!!,).  the  molecular 
weight  increasing  by  CH,,,  the  boiling-point  rising  and  the  spe- 
cific gravity  falling  as  they  ascend.  The  higher  compounds  are 
light,  solid  waxy  sub.stances  without  pungent  odor,  insoluble  in 
water  and  having  very  little  acid  property. 
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The  hydrogen  of  carboxyl  only  is  replaceable  by  metals  or 
basic  radicals,  forming  salts.  If  replaced  by  an  alcoholic  radical, 
the  product  is  called  a  compound  etJur.  The  basicity  of  an  organic 
acid  is  in  accordance  with  the  number  of  carboxyl  groups  it  con- 
tains. The  fatty  acids  are  monobasic,  but  some  other  organic 
acids  are  dibasic  and  some  arc  tribasic,  forming  normal,  acid, 
and  basic  salts.  Sometimes  the  basicity  is  indicated  by  a  formula 
which  sets  apart  the  hydroxl,  all  the  remainder  being  called  the 
add  radii al\  thus,  CjHjO  is  called  acetyl  when  acetic  acid  is 
written  CjH^O .  HO.  The  general  formula  for  the  fatty  acids  is 
QH,^.,  CO. OH. 


C  F 


PaUy  «cids. 

Fonnic,       H  .  CtXJII 
Acetic,         CH, .  COOII  xd.t,''  ( 62*) 

Propionic,   C,lIj.CO<JH  — 24«»  (— 11.2*) 

Balync.        C,H,  .  C(X»II  —4"  (  24.8'») 

Valerianic.  C.H,  .  COOH  —16°  (3.2") 

CaproJc,       CjHi,  .COOH  — 2<'{28.4'') 
Palmitic,     CjjHjj.COOH      62®  (i43.6*>) 
Stearic        C„  H, .  COO  I  i      69*  ( I  sS** ) 


Occur*  In 
Nettles  and  nnls. 
Organic  deconip<JsitJons,  vinegar. 
Urine,  sweat. 
Butter. 

Valerian  plaoL 
Htittcr. 

Palm  oil,  solid  Tats. 
Stearin,  lard,  tallow. 


Nine  acids  of  no  medical  importance  come  between  caproic 
and  palmitic.  The  higher  members  end  in  melissic  acid, 
C.jIf^,CO(JH,  found  in  beeswax. 

Formic  Acid. — This  was  first  observed  in  the  stinging  liquid 
ejected  by  the  ant  [formica).  It  is  also  found  in  the  stings  of  the 
nettle.  \\'hein  carbon  mono.xid  is  passed  over  gently  heated 
potassium  hydroxid,  potassium  formate  is  obtained: 


CO 


KOH 


H  .  COOK. 


The  acid  is  set  free  by  distilling  the  formate  with  sulphuric 
acid.  The  usual  method  of  preparing  it  is  by  heating  oxalic  acid 
with  glycerin.  The  formic  acid  at  once  combines  with  the  gly- 
cerin, which  readily  gives  it  up  on  distillation.  Oxalic  acid  has 
two  carboxyl  groups  and  breaks  up  as  shnu  n  in  the  formula : 


COOH 

•  '      . 
dr>OH 


=         MXOOH         +         CO,. 


Proof  that  formic  acid  is  closely  related  to  carbonic  acid  is 
found  by  the  action  of  carbonic-acid  water  on  potassium; 


2H2CO,      I      2K 


-     K.COjH      ^      KHCO,     + 

Pota»*>um  fiirmate       Potaftiium  carbonate. 


HA 
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Properties. — Formic  acid  is  a  colorless,  volatile  liquid  with  a 
peculiar  pungent  odor,  marked  acid-properties,  and  highly  irritat- 
ing local  effects. 

Tests. — Its  powerful  deoxidizing  action  enables  it  to  precipitate 
metallic  silver  from  warm  anmioniacal  solutions  of  the  oxid  {see 
Token's  rcagiut,  p.  383).     This   reducing   power  is   due   to  the 

aldehyd  group   shown  in  its    structure  „);C— OH.     The  other 

fatty  acids  are  not  reducing  agents  because  they  do  not  have  the 
aldehyd  group  seen  in  the  formic-acid  formula.  Heated  with 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  ILO  is  abstracted,  freeing  CO,  This 
proves  that  carbon  monoxid  is  an  anhydrid  of  formic  acid: 

CHA        =         H,0         +         CO. 

Acetic  Acid,  CH3.COOH.  is  so  readily  formed  by  natural 
fermentations,  that  its  general  properties  have  been  known 
from  the  earliest  times.  Other  substances  discovered  later  to 
have  a  similar  sharpness  in  taste  were  given  the  name  adds,  derived 
from  the  same  root  word.  Its  synthesis  starts  with  the  action  of 
iodin  on  methane,  making  methyl  iodid  CH3I.  !n  the  presence 
of  potassium  cyanid  this  changes  to  methyl  cyanid.    Thus: 

CH3I       +       KCN       -       CHj.CN       +       KL 

Boiling  methyl  cyanid  with  a  dilute  mineral  acid  causes  it  to 
react  with  water  and  yield  acetic  acid  and  ammonia : 


CH-.C=:N 

t 
Methyl  cyanid. 


+ 


HiOH 

HJ'O 

Waicr, 


OH 
Acetic  mcid. 


NH,. 


The  above  series  of  reactions  constitutes  strong  proof  that  the 
structural  formula  of  acetic  acid  must  include  methyl,  CHj,  and 
hydroxj'l  associated  with  carbonyt  in  the  formula 


-C, 


OH 
^O 


Vinegar  Method. — Acetic  acid  is  produced  on  a  large  scale  in 
vinegar  making.  Oxidation  of  ethyl  alcohol  results  from  the 
influence  of  a  microscopic  unicellular  plant,  mycodcrma  aati, 
w  hich  in  large  masses  is  called  nwthcr  of  vinegar.  To  facilitate 
the  process  of  conveying  oxygen  from  the  air,  the  dilute  alcohol 
is  made  to  trickle  slowly  through  a  ventilated  cask  over  shavings 
already  wet  with  old  vinegar. 

Pyroligneous  Method, — Among  the  products  of  dr\'  distillation 
of  wood  are  methyl  alcohol  [wood  spirits)  and  acetic  acid.  The  acid 
is  fixed  with  lime,  forming  calcium  acetate,  the  other  volatile 
products  being  distilled  off     Distilled  with   sulphuric  acid,  the 
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acetic  acid  scparatfs  in  the  distillate.  Wy  repeated  distillations 
and  freezing  this  is  purified  and  freed  from  water  to  make  anhy- 
drous acetic  acid. 

A  Httlc  water  remains  (not  more  than  i  per  cent.)  in  the  com- 
mercial acid  kntnvn  as  i^iaciai  acui  or  aiuium  tuttuuttt  glaciate. 
This  is  a  colorless  crv'stalline  solid  with  an  irritating  odor,  melt- 
in^^  at  15°  C.  (S9^  F.)  to  form  a  stronjjjly  acid  liquid  soluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 

Acidum  aciticum  contains  only  36  per  cent,  of  the  anhydrous 
acid,  and  acidum  ace  tic  urn  diiututn  has  6  per  cent. 

Vinegar. — In  the  household  a  solution  of  acetic  acid  containing 
from  3  to  6  per  cent,  is  conmionly  used.  The  flavor  and  the 
color  of  the  vinejjar  varies  somewhat  according  to  its  source — 
wine,  cider,  beer,  or  an  artificial  mixture  of  essences  and  coloring 
matter  with  dilute  acetic  acid.  Should  mineral  acids  be  used  as 
adulterants,  they  can  be  detected  by  the  tests  mentioned  in  other 
places. 

Tests  for  Acetic  Acid. — It  has  a  characteristic  odor.  When 
heated  with  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid  it  develops  the  agreeable 
odor  of  acetic  ether.  With  ferric  chlorid  it  yields  a  deep-red 
color  which,  when  boiled,  changes  to  a  red-brown  precipitate 
of  ferric  subacetate. 

Chloracetic  Acids. — One.  two.  or  all  three  hydrogen  atoms 
in  the  methyl  group  of  acetic  acid  may  be  substituted  by  chlorin, 
making  ihe  three  acids  monochloraatic,  CHjClCOOH  ;  dicklor- 
act'tic,  CHCUCOOH,  a  colorless  liquid  used  in  medicine;  and  tri- 
clUoracitic,  CCI3COOH.  a  crystalline  substance  used  as  a  reagent 
for  albumin.  It  is  deliquescent,  has  a  pungent  odor,  and  is 
soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  It  is  a  local  caustic  used 
to  destroy  warts  anti  other  cutaneous  growths. 

Butyric  Acid.— Two  isomeric  forms  are  known  of  the  for- 
mula C^Ht^COOH.  Xormal  hutyrit  acid  occurs  in  animals  and 
vegetables,  sometimes  free,  but  more  often  as  an  ester  with  gly- 
cerin. This  ester,  butynn,  is  characteristic  of  butter,  from  which 
butyric  acid  is  set  free  by  the  rancid  fermentation.  This  acid 
gives  the  rancid  odor  and  flavor.  When  milk  sours,  lactose  is 
converted  into  lactic  acid  by  the  lactic  ferment: 


Laciose. 


4C,HA 

tjictic  acid. 


By  adding  decaying  cheese,  the  lactic  acid  is  broken  up  by  the 

butyric  ferment : 

+        2CO,        4         2H^ 


Laciic  Acid. 


C,H,(), 

But>'rit:  4ci(J 


Butyric  acid  is  a  thick,  sour,  colorless  liquid,  smelling  like 
lie  |)erspiration   or  rajicid  butter.     It  mixes  with  water  in  all 
proportions  and  boils  at  163°  C.  (325.4'^  P\). 
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Valerianic  Acid  (C^H^.COOH). — Of  the  four  isomeric 
forms  known,  two  of  them  occur  in  the  plants  valerian  and 
angiiua  nwf,  and  the  mixture  obtained  by  distillation  of  valerian 
is  the  valerianic  acid  used  in  medicine.  This  is  an  oily  Hquid, 
boiling  at  I74°C.  (345.2°  FV)  and  formin^j  valuable  medicinal 
salts — the  valerianates  of  zinc,  ammoniimi,  iron,  and  (luinin. 

Palmitic  acid,  C„H„COO H  .and  stearic  acid,  C,7Hy..COOH, 
occur  abundantly  in  animal  and  vegetable  fats  as  glycerin  esters 
of  palmitin  and  stfarin.  In  stearin  cantile-making  these  arc  pre- 
pared on  a  large  scale.  They  are  waxy,  colorless  solids,  melting 
respectively  at  62''  C.  (143.6°  F.)  and  '69°  C  (156.2°  F.).  They 
are  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  insoluble  in  water. 

Margaric  acid,  CisHjjCOOH,  does  not  occur  in  nature, 
though  the  name  was  formerly  given  to  a  mixture  of  palmitic  and 
stearic  acids.  It  is  now  reserved  for  an  acid  which  is  prepared 
artificially. 
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Oleic  acid,  Ci7H.^.COOH,  belongs  to  the  acrylic  acids,  which 
differ  from  the  fatty  acids  as  the  olefins  from  the  paraffins.  It  is 
usually  found  in  plants  and  animals,  associated  with  palmitic  and 
stearic  acids  as  glycerin  esters. 

In  the  process  of  soap-making  this  acid  is  produced  from  fats. 
The  other  acids  cry.stallize.  leaving  oleic  acid  as  an  oily  liquid  at 
temperatures  above  14°  C.  (57.2°  F.). 

Oxalic  Acid  (H,CA)-— Glycol,  CH^.(OH),,  has  been  de- 
scribed in  another  place  as  a  dihydric  alcohol  containing  two 
hydroxy  I  groups.  As  a  primary  alcohol  it  yields  on  oxidation 
an  acid  with  one  carboxyl  group — glycollic,  CH.i(OH)C()OH, 
and  a  remaining  alcohol  group.  CH>OH,  thus  forming  a  hydroxy- 
or  aicohol-acid.  Another  acid  is  formed  when  it  is  more  com- 
pletely oxidized  with  two  carboxyl  groups,  oxalic  acid,  2(COOn) : 


CH.OH 

I  + 

CH3OH 

r.lytot 


20,   -    I 


COOH 


COOH 

OxftJic  acid. 


+     2H,0 


It  is  dibasic,  making  two  series  of  salts,  neutral  and  acid  oxalates, 
which  are  fully  discussed  in  another  place  (p.  188). 

HYDROXY-  OR  ALCOHOL-ACIDS, 

I^actic  Acid  (QH^Oj)  {Hydroxy propionic  And), — It  has  been 
stated  above  that  this  acid  is  the  characteristic  product  of  the 
lactic  fermentation  occurring  in  sugar,  starch,  and  other  carbo- 
hydrates, when  animal  nitrogenous  matter  is  present  (see  Butyric 
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Acid,  p.  392).  It  can  be  prepared  also  by  oxidizing  propylcncgly- 
col  witli  nitric  acid.  Several  acids  are  known  of  the  same  molecu- 
lar  formula,   and   three   are   stereo-isomeric,   CH,CH<.,p^^^. .' 

These  are  distinguished  apart  by  differences  of  crj'stalline  struct- 
ure, solubility,  and  effects  on  polarized  light.  This  last  property 
gives  the  names.  inacih't\  iitxfro-,  and  Uvo-rotatory  lacdc  luids. 

Ordinary  Lactic  Acid  {Inacthi-  to  Polarized  Light). — This  is  the 
acid  present  in  sour  milk  and  in  the  gastric  contents  in  the  first 
half-hour  of  digestion  (see  pp.  492,  500).  The  lactic  acids  are  thick, 
sour  liquids,  miscible  with  water  and  alcohol  in  all  proportions. 

From  organic  mixtures  lactic  acid  can  be  separated  by  first 
acidifying  with  sulphuric  acid  and  shaking  with  ether.  This 
ethereal  extract,  underlaid  with  solution  i>f  ftrric  chlorid,  gives 
at  the  line  of  contact  a  yellow  band.  It  is  a  monobasic  acid, 
forming  metallic  salts  ?^nd  esters  known  as  lactati's.  It  contains 
the  alcoholic  group>CH  .OH  and  shows  many  of  the  reactions 
of  a  sccnndarj'  alcohol. 

Sarcolactic  acid  (CaH^Ps)  \  paralactic  acid,  dextrolactic  acid) 
occurs  in  the  juices  of  muscles,  and  can  be  prepared  from 
extract  of  meat.  The  constitution  and  cheniical  beha\'ior  are 
the  same  as  those  of  ordinary  lactic  acid,  but  optically  this  acid 
is  active,  turning  the  polarized  ray  to  the  right.  The  acid  rotat- 
ing to  the  IckJiVolacttc,  is  produced  by  a  special  ferment  working 
on  cane  sugar. 

Oxybutyric  Acid^ — In  the  oxidation  of  secondary  normal 
but)  I  alcohol  (butanol),  the  first  group  only  (CH,)  is  oxidized  to 
COOH.     This  must  always  be  at  either  end  of  the  chain  to  give 

the  carbon  atom  the  three  valences  needed  for  the  — C '  q    .     The 

alcohol  hydroxy]  may  be  attached  to  any  of  the  remaining  C 
atoms,  and  thus  make  it  a  hydmxyacid  or  oxyacid.  The  rela- 
tive position  of  the  HO  group  in  the  three  possible  oxybutyric 
acids  are  indicated  below  by  the  Greek  letters  («}  alpha,  (^)  beta, 
(y)  gamma. 


rooH 
CH, 
CI  I, 
CH, 

Butyric  acid. 

crKMi 

COOH 
rtCH, 

COOH 

aCH, 

>  CU.OH 

y  Otybutjru-  acid. 

n  CHOI  I 
>CH, 

«  Osybutyrit;  acid 

\ 

jCH, 
P  Oxybutyric  XcML 

The  levo-beta  oxybutyric  acid  is  especially  interesting,  as  it  is 
found  associated  with  diacetic  acid  and  acetone  in  the  blood  and 
urine  of  severe  cases  of  diabetes.  It  is  a  factor  in  the  acidosis  of 
diabetic  coma. 

Test. — Detection  in  the  urine  1^  nut  easy.     Dependence  is 
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placed  usually  on  the  red  ferric  chlorid  reaction  given  by  its  con- 
stant compiinion,  diacelic  acid.  One  method  is  to  remove  dex- 
trose from  the  urine  by  fermentation  and  then  estimate  the 
remainini;^  oxybutyric  acid  by  its  levo-rotation  of  tlie  ray  in  the 
polariscopc. 

Tartaric  acid,  CiH/\,  is  a  constituent  of  a  large  number 
of  plants,  occuring  in  many  fruits,  such  as  the  berries  of  the 
mountain  a^h,  and  particularly  in  grapes.  In  the  making  of 
wine  the  secondary  fermentation  in  the  cask  causes  the  forma- 
tion of  a  tiark-red  deposit.  This  deposit,  argoi^  or  cnuk  iarhir, 
is  an  impure  potassium  bitartrate.  By  solution  and  recrj'stalliza- 
tion  this  is  purified  and  then  treated  with  chalk  and  calcium 
chlorid  to  form  a  precipitate  of  calcium  tartrate.  With  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  the  calcium  is  removed  as  insoluble  sulphate  and 
tartaric  acid  is  left  in  solution.  The  solution  is  filtered  otT  and 
crystallized  in  large  colorless  prisms  without  odor,  but  with  a 
sour  taste.  This  is  the  ordinary  tartaric  acid  [diiivdroxy-succinic 
aciii),  which  is  dibasic,  forming  neutral  and  acid  tartrates,  such 
as  monopotassiiim  tartrate,  sodium  potassium  tartrate,  and  anti- 
mony and  potassium  tartrate. 

By  synthesis  it  can  be  built  up  in  such  a  way  as  to  indicate 
that  its  constitution  consists  of  two  similar  groups  united,  as  a 
dihydroxy-dicarboxylic  acid : 

CH(OH)COOH 

CH{OH)COOH 

The  two  dark  carbon  atoms  arc  linked  together  at  one  point, 
but  have  different  atoms  or  groups  at  other  points. 

When  substances  of  the  composition  C\Hg0^r.  having  siniiiar 
chemical  properties  are  studied  by  polarized  light,  four  different 
isomeric  modifications  are  recognized :  dcxtrotartaric,  lei'otartaric^ 
mcsotartaric,  and  raccmic  acids.  These  examples  of  optical  ac- 
tivity are  regarded  as  proofs  of  the  rule  that  it  depends  upon 
molecular  asymmetry. 

Stereo- isomerism  is  isomerism  explaincil  by  differences  of  ar- 
rangement in  space  of  three  dimensions.  Ordinary  tartaric  acid 
crystaliized  from  grape  juice  rotates  the  polarized  ray  to  the 
right,  but  the  remaining  juice  contains  another  acid,  raccmic,  with 
the  same  formula,  C,H/3,j,  and  identical  chemically  but  different 
physically,  its  solution  being  inactive  to  polarized  hght.  The 
sodium  ammonium  salts  of  these  acids  have  the  same  composi- 
tion, Na(NH,)CJ-I,Ort,  and  the  same  tliffcrences  optically  as  their 
acids.  The  crystallint  form  of  the  tartrate  is  shown  in  D  (Fig. 
74)  while  the  racematc  is  found  to  crystallize  in  two  forms,  one 
like  D,  the  other  like  L,  each  the  reflected  image  of  the  other. 
The  diflferences  are  in  the  arrangement  of  the  small  faces  («,  b). 
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darkened  in  the  figure.  When  the  crystals  of  each  kind  arc  set 
apart,  separately  dissolved,  and  tested  with  the  polariscope,  tlic 
solution  of  D  is  found  to  be  dextrorotatory^  and  that  of  /,,  lei^o- 
rotatory.  There  is  then  a  dextrotartaric  acid  anti  a  levotartaric 
acid.  If  these  solutions,  of  equal  concentration,  be  mixed,  they 
neutralize  each  other  optically  and  racemk  actd  (/>  i  L  tartaric 
acid)  is  produced. 

From  dihromsuccinic  acid  a  fourth  isomer,  /.,  mcsotartaric  acid 
is  obtained.  This  is  optically  inactive,  like  raceniic  acid,  but  can 
not  be  split  into  the  right-  and  left-handed  acids. 

A  study  of  the  optically  active  sub.'itances  shows  that  this 


> 


J?. 

Fig.  74. — Isomenc  salts  of  tartaric  acid  :  /^^dextroroiatory  ;  Z=lcvorotatory, 

property  depends  upon  the  presence  in  the  molecule  of  an  asym- 
metric carbon  atom — that  is,  one  which  is  joined  immediately  to 
four  different  atoms  or  {groups.  Each  of  the  four  atoms  or 
f^roups  is  suppo.scd  to  be  placed  on  one  of  four  different  lines 
drawn  from  the  center  of  an  imaginary  tetrahedron  to  the  four 
corners. 

If  two  tetrahedral  models,  representing  two  compounds,  are 
manipulated  it  is  found  that  the  two  asymmetric  carbon  atoms 
are  capable  of  three  distinct  arrangements,  corresponding  to  the 
three  tartaric  acids,  the  fourth  being  an  externally  compensated 
mixture  of  two  others. 

Three  of  the  forms  may  be  represented  by  the  three  diflcrcnt 
graphic  formulas  below,  in  which  the  sohd  black  letter  Q  stands 
for  an  asymmetric  carbon  atom. 


ax>n 
I 
H— c— on 

oil— c- 1 1 

CODH 
AurtaHc  Mcid. 


COO  1 1 

I 

on-c— II 
coon 

A-Uftark  •cid. 


coon 
n_-^_on 

lI_Q_OH 

1 

COOK 

Mesoumuic  acid. 


Using  tetrahcdral  models  for  the  black-letter  carbon  atoms, 
these  compounds  will  be  represented  in  the  diagrams   below, 
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(Fig.  75)  where  the  groups  arc  arranged  in  space  of  three  dimen- 
sions, thus  giving  a  perfect  illustration  of  sUrto-isomcrism. 

Citric  acid^  QH„(X,  is  found  free  in  the  juice  of  the  lemon, 
orange,  gooseberry,  raspberry,  and  many  otiier  sour  fruits.  It  is 
prepared  by  boiling  lemon  juice  and  neutralizing  with  calcium 
carbonate.     The  calcium  is  fixed  by  sulphuric  acid,  leaving  free 


HQx 


ycom  J 


Ht 


ycooM  J 


'^rSatfj 


OHk 


Hk 


>QH 


Z>-larUTic  add.  L-t*itMnc  ackl.  McioiArtaric  «cid. 

Fig.  75 — Isomeric  forms  shown  by  tetrahedral  modeU. 

citric  acid  in  solution.  The  filtrate  on  evaporation  deposits  large 
colorless  prismatic  crystals,  freely  soluble  in  water. 

It  is  extensively  used  in  pharmacy  to  prevent  the  precipitation 
of  ferric  hydroxicl  and  other  hydroxids  from  their  salts.  The 
solutions,  thickened  by  evaporation  and  dried  on  g]a.ss  plates, 
yield  the  brilliant  scales  which  have  given  the  name  scaie  prep- 
arations to  these  compound  tartrates  and  citrates. 

The  synthetic  reactions  of  this  acid  shows  that  it  is  a  hy- 
droxy-tricarboxylic acid  of  the  constitution  : 

CH,  •  COOH 

I 

C(OH)*COOH 

CH.'COOH. 

Being  tribasic.  it  forms  three  classes  of  salts,  in  which  one,  two, 
or  three  hydrogen  atoms  of  the  carboxyl  groups  arc  replaced  by 
metals. 

Tests  for  Tartaric  and  Citric  Acids. — Calcium  chforid  yields  a 
white  precipitate  with  both.  Boiling  does  not  change  citrates, 
but  darkens  tartrates.  Potassium  permanganate  decolorizes  tar- 
trates, but  turns  citrates  green. 

KETONE-AODS. 

These  acids  contain  the  CO  of  ketones  as  well  as  the  COOH  of 
acids.     Tlie  only  one  of  medical  interest  is  aceto-acetic  acid,  or 
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diacetic  acid,  CH, CO.  CII.COOI I,  which  is  associated  with 
acetone  in  the  urine  and  blood  of  severe  cases  of  diabetes.  It 
is  a  colorless  syrupy  liquid. 

Test. — Having  acidulated  50  c.c.  of  unne  with  sulphuric  acid, 
it  is  shaken  with  an  etjual  volume  of  tther.  The  ether  separated 
is  shaken  with  a  small  quantity  of  dilute  .solution  of  ferric  chiorid. 
A  red  or  violet  color  in  the  reagent  iiidicates  aceto-acetic  acid. 

Fallacy. — Antipyrin,  salicylate,  and  other  .synthetic  aromatic 
drugs,  give  a  blue-red  or  purple  color  to  ferric  chiorid,  but  the 
color  is  deepened  by  warming,  whereas  the  diacctic-acid  red  either 
disappears,  or  is  greatly  lessened. 


FATS  AND  FATTY  OILS. 

TalltKV  is  the  solid  fat  obtained  from  beef  and  mutton  suet  by 
expression  when  kneaded  in  a  muslin  bag  under  hot  water.  Lard 
is  hog  fat  treated  by  a  similar  process.  Fatty  oils  are  obtained 
by  (jressing  the  seeds  or  fruits  of  cotton,  olive,  linseed,  and  palm. 
When  treated  with  superheated  steam  all  of  them  break  up  into 
glycerin  (glycerol)  and  tlie  fatty  acids,  palmitic,  and  stearic.  Dis- 
tilled in  the  hot  steam,  these  pass  over  afid  are  collected  in  the 
receixer  witli  the  fatty  acids  in  a  semisolid  mass,  floating  on  the 
dilute  glycerin. 

Fat  +  water  at  2C»*^  C.  —  glycerin  +  fatty  acid. 

To  express  the  movement  of  the  atoms  the  following  equation 
is  used,  the  fat  being  tristearin  : 


CH,.O.OC.C„EI^ 

en  .o.oc.c,tH»  +  jH^o 

I 

CH,.O.OC.C,tH» 

Tristearin 

fl  molecule) 


CHj.OH         HO.OC.C„H, 


I  .OH   4    HO.OC.C„H^ 


=  <l, 


cn,.oii       no.oc.c„H^. 

Giyi.eriii  Slearir  acid 

( I  molecule).  ( j  moleinlei). 


Glycerin  has  already  been  described  as  a  tri-acid  base,  under 
the  class  of  Trihydric  Alcohols  (p.  375);  its  formula  is 
C,Hji(OH)„  or  glyt'iryl  trihydroxid.  The  fats  are  sometimes  called 
glyccrids,  glycerin  esters,  or  ethereal  salts.  They  arc  named  after 
the  acids  forming  them,  as  tripalmitin  (or  glyceryl  tripalmit- 
ate),  tristearin,  and  triolein.  The  firm  solid  fats,  such  as  tallow, 
get  their  hardness  at  ordinar\*  temperatures  from  their  large  pro- 
portion of  tristearin  and  tripalmitin.  1ho.sc  that  are  soft,  like  lard, 
have  a  large  proportion  of  olein,  and  the  liquid  oils  are  composed 
chiefly  of  that  elemcnL 
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Saponification. — The  fats  decompose  more  readily  by  the 
action  of  alkalis  than  by  hot  water  alone.  The  fatty  acids  leave 
the  weak  base  glycerin  to  join  the  alkali  metals,  forming  salts. 
These  alkalin  fatty  salts  arc  called  soaps.  They  remain  dissolved 
until  common  salt  is  added  to  make  them  insoluble  when  the 
curds  of  soap  rise  to  the  surface.  The  glycerin  is  left  in  the  liquid 
with  the  salt. 


O.C,sH,sO 


on 


O.C„H„0 

Glyceryl  sienraie  (itearia). 


Glycerin 


Kj^MMium  Kteanttc 
(soft  &uaiJ> 


When  sodium  replaces  the  hydrogen  of  stearic,  palmitic,  and 
oleic  acids,  the  product  is  hani  soap  {sapo  durns).  If  potassium 
be  the  alkaline  metal,  then  soft  smip  {sapo  fftoUis)  is  the  product. 

From  this  first  process  of  splitting;  up  a  fatty  ester  of  glycerin 
with  a  metallic  hydroxid  the  term  saponification  was  extended 
to  the  decomposition  of  other  esters  by  alkalis,  even  when  the 
product  was  not  a  soap.     Thus: 


Ethyl  sulphAte. 


+      2KOH      - 


2QH,OH 

Alcohol. 


+    K^O^. 


Hydrolysis  is  a  term  for  an  analogous  decomposition  when 
water  is  absorbed  and  not  the  hjdroxid.  It  implies  that  the  break- 
ing up  of  one  compound  into  two  or  more  is  consummated  by 
the  participation  in  the  process  of  the  elements  of  water.     Thus : 


Elbyl  acetate.  Acetic  acid. 


+ 


CjH.OH 

Alcohol. 


Hydrolysis  may  be  brought  about  by  an  enzyme  of  the  pan- 
creatic juice,  known  as  steapsifi.  In  the  intestine  this  ferment 
causes  the  fats  of  food  to  split  up,  the  acids  unitin^,*  with  the  alka- 
lin bases  of  the  pancreatic  juice  and  bile  to  form  soaps  which 
carry  the  remaining  fat  as  an  emuision.  In  the  form  of  soap  the 
fat  is  reatlily  absorbed. 

Butter, — -The  huttcr-fat  of  milk  is  a  complex  mixture  of 
glycerids,  characterized  by  a  relatively  larger  amount  of  lower 
volatile  fatty  acids.  When  decomposed  by  hydrolysis  it  yields 
about  95  per  cent,  of  fatty  acids,  85  to  90  per  cent,  of  which  are 
the  non-volatile,  insoluble  higher  acids — stearic,  palmitic,  oleic, 
myristic — and  the  remainder  5  to  10  is  made  up  of  the  volatile, 
soluble  acids — butyric,  caproic,  capr\'lic.  and  capric.  No  other 
fat  yields  so  large  a  percentage  of  volatile  acids  when  di.stiiled 
with  water. 

Oleomargarm  is  an  imitation  of  butter  in  color,  odor,  and 
taste.  It  is  manufactured  from  beef  suet  The  beef  fat  is  minced 
fine,  heated  by  steam  and  at  a  certain  temperature  put  under 
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prcMRtte.  A  veilow  oil  {«lto  ml)  exudes  and  solid  sUarin  mnains^ 
ibc  olco  oil  is  churned  with  milk  to  get  the  butter  flavor  and 
colored  with  artiBdal  butter  ycUffw.  When  the  process  xs  care- 
fully conducted  a  product  vi  obtained  which  may  not  be  so  easily 
d^cstcd  as  butter,  but  which  is  wholesome  and  nutritious.  But- 
tffin  and  suin  are  of  similar  manufacture,  using  the  ^t  not  only 
of  beef  but  also  of  mutton  ;  and  .sometimes  they  contain  lard  and 
cotlon-sccd  oil. 

Propertieil  of  Pats. — Wlicn  pure,  tlie  fats  are  without  odor 
or  color,  leave  a  greasy  stain  on  paper,  are  lighter  than  water, 
with  which  they  do  not  mix.  They  are  soluble  in  ether,  chloro- 
form, carbon  disulphid,  benzol  alcohol,  etc.  As  found  in  nature 
they  have  taste,  odor,  and  color  due  to  more  or  less  impurity. 
On  standing  they  become  rancui — that  is,  they  acquire  an  un- 
pleasant  smell  and  taste  and  an  acid  reaction.  This  is  due  to  the 
action  of  oxidising  fcrmcnl.s,  which  ma>-  be  prevented  or  retarded 
by  the  admixture  of  antifermcnts.  such  as  boric  add.  Rancidity 
IM  sometimes  corrected  and  the  butter  "  renovated "  by  heating 
with  sohition  of  sodium  carbonate. 

l*'ats  and  fatly  acids  are  extracted  from  other  material  by  shak- 
ing with  ether,  which  dissolves  them.  A  separating  funnel  lets 
tlic  aqueous  material  run  off  first,  retaining  the  ether. 

Tists. — I.  Fats  are  the  only  substances  that  are  stained  by  the 
alcoholic  solution  of  red  Sudan  III. 

2.  Osmic  acid,  m  i  per  cent,  aqueous  solution,  stains  olein 
black,  but  doe.s  not  stain  tlie  other  fats.  Olein  is  always  present 
in  animal  fats. 


ESTERS. 
COMPOUND  ETHERS,  ETHEREAL  SALTS. 

When  considerinjjj  the  halogen  derivatives  of  the  hydrocarbons 
it  was  noted  that  in  the  presence  of  acids  the  alcohols  behaved 
like  metallic  hydroxids  and  formed  compounds  resembling  min- 
eral salts,  with  water  as  a  by-product.  These  are  sometimes 
called  tthcnal  salts,  but  a  better  name  is  isters,  as  these  com- 
pounds do  not  dissociate  after  the  manner  of  true  salts.  Mention 
has  been  made  of  the  first  reaction  between  sulphuric  acid  and 
alcohol,  producing  ethyl  hydrogen  sulphate,  CjH..HSO«.  and  water, 
the  intermediate  products  in  the  conversion  of  alcohol  into  ether. 
This  compound,  also  called  tthyi  sulphuric  acid  and  sulphovinic 
acid,  has  an  acid  reaction  and  acts  like  a  monobasic  acid,  since 
it   retains    one   atom    of   replaceable    hydrogen.      The   formula, 

SOjv^  j|7    *'  is  typic  of  a  class  known  as  ethereal  sulphuric  acids. 
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in  which  the  radical  (R)  is  linked  to  the  sulphur  by  an  oxygen 
atom,  while  in  sulphonic  acids  the  radical  is  directly  united  to 
the  sulphur  atom.  This  difference  of  constitution  is  indicated  as 
follows : 

Ovc,  OR 

O  ^   OH 


O\o/R 
O^^   OH 


Ethemtl  »ulphuric  »ckl. 


Sulphonic  acid. 


For  the  hydroiTcii  of  the  -  OH,  metals  and  bases  can  be  sub- 
stituted, thus  constituting  a  large  class,  known  as  ethereal sttlphahs, 

( ){ "  H 
as  sodium  ethyl  sulphate,  SOj<q>^'L  *' 

It  is  the  characteristic  of  sulphanion,  (SO,)",  to  form  with 
barium.  Ba**,  an  insoluble  HaSO^.  As  ethyl  sulphuric  acid  forms 
no  precipitate  with  barium  chlorid.  its  dissociation  must  be  into 
the  hydrogen  cation  and  a  complex  anion,  thus:  H'tC2li.,S0V)'. 
In  order  to  precipitate  an  ethereal  sulphate  with  barium  chlorid 
this  complex  anion  is  first  broken  up  by  boiling  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  to  liberate  (SO,)"  (p.  532). 

Ethyl  Nitrate  (C,!!,,.  NO^)  {Nitnc  Zf///rr).— Owing  to  the 
heat  evolved  and  explosive  violence  of  the  reaction,  it  is  not  pru- 
dent to  make  this  compounti  by  the  direct  action  of  concentrated 
nitric  acid  upon  alcohol.  When  urea  is  present  to  decompose 
the  nitrous  acid  formed  the  operation  is  much  less  violent  and 
the  distilled  product  is  ethyl  nitrate. 

It  is  a  colorless,  volatile  liLpiid,  with  an  agreeable  fruity  odor. 

Ethyl  nitrite  (C.H^ .  NO,)  (m/rous  ether)  can  be  prepared  by 
the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  alcohol : 

CjH.OII     +     HNO,     -    C,H,. NO,     +     H,0. 

This  is  a  colorless,  volatile  liquid,  with  an  odor  hke  that  of  apples. 
When  mixed  with  alcohol  (4  per  cent.)  it  is  employed  in  medicine 
as  su\et  sf>in/s  of  tii/tr,  S^iritus  ctheris  nitrosi. 

Amyl  nitrite  (QH,,  .NO,)  (.Jwr/  nitris)  is  prepared  by  the 
action  of  nitrous  fumes  on  amy)  alcohol.  It  is  a  yellowish  vola- 
tile hquid,  with  a  peculiar  fruity  and  suffocative  odor.  It  is  insol- 
uble in  water.  The  80  per  cent,  alcoholic  solution  is  used  in 
medicine.     Its  vapor  explodes  when  heated  to  95°  C.  (203°  F.). 

Toxicology. — When  inhaled  it  dilates  the  arteries,  causing  flush- 
ing of  the  face  and  a  sense  of  fulness  about  the  head.  It  relieves 
cardiac  tension  and  the  painful  feelings  of  angina  pectoris.  In 
poisonous  doses  it  produces  weakness,  nausea,  vomiting,  thready 
pulse,  stupor,  and  collapse  with  cyanosis. 

The  antidotes  are  str\'chnia  h>podemiically.  and  digitali.s. 
W^hcn  swallowed  it  may  be  detected  in  the  gastric  contents  by 
distillation,  carefully  protecting  the  distillate  from  evaporation. 
By  agitation  of  the  aqueous  distillate  with  ether,  it  ma}'  be  sep- 
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arated.  By  heating  witli  potassium  hydroxid  the  amyl  nitrite 
forms  amyl  alcohol  and  potassium  nitrite.  The  latter  may  be 
identified  by  the  tests  for  nitrites. 

Nitroglycerin  (CjH.lNO,),)  {glyceryl  trinitrate,  trinitrin, 
glonom)  is  an  ester  of  nitric  acid  and  glycerin.  It  is  prepared 
by  gradually  mixing  glycerin  with  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids. 
The  product  is  a  heavy  oil,  which  is  washed  thoroughly  with 
water  and  dried. 

Properties. — It  is  a  pale-yellow  oil  of  specific  gravit>'  of  1.6, 
with  a  sweet  taste,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  ether,  and 
sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  ignites  with  difficulty  by  a  flame 
in  an  0[>en  vessel,  but  when  suddenly  heated  to  250*^  C  (482°  F.) 
it  e.xpbdes.  Its  most  remarkable  property  is  that  of  exploding 
with  violent  energy  on  pcrcu.s.sion.  To  make  it  safer  when 
handled,  the  nitroglycerin  is  absorbed  into  an  inert  infusorial 
earth,  and  is  then  called  dynamite.  This  does  not  explode  by 
pressure  or  by  a  simple  jar. 

When  mixed  with  guncotton  {nitrocellulose)  it  is  employed  as 
blasting  gelatin.  It  enters  into  the  composition  of  certain  forms 
of  smokeless  powders. 

Medical  Uaes. — When  inhaled  nitroglycerin  causes  aching  and 
a  sense  of  fulness  with  throbbing  in  the  head.  Its  effects  oh 
heart  diseases  are  hke  those  of  amyl  nitrite,  only  intensified  and 
more  persistent.  By  relaxing  the  peripheral  vessels  it  relieves 
the  high  blood-pressure  and  spasmodic  pain  of  angina  pectoris. 
Spiritus  glonoim  (or  trinitrini)  is  a  i  per  cent,  alcoholic  solution. 
Dose  :   I  to  2  min. 

Toxicology  of  Nitroglycerin, — Poiviier  headache  is  a  symptom 
frequently  seen  in  persnirs  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
high  explosives  containing  nitroglycerin.  One  drop  apph'ed  to 
the  unbroken  skin  may  cause  prolonged  headache.  Criminals 
give  it  in  whisky  to  "  knock  out  "  the  victim. 

Symptoms. — Severe  headache  is  constantly  present,  with  gid- 
diness, fulness  of  the  arteries,  throbbing  of  the  temples,  and  mus- 
cular weakness.  Marked  distress  is  caused  by  vomiting,  diarrhea, 
and  griping  pains.  The  breathing  is  hurried  and  difficult ;  cya- 
nosis and  coma  soon  appear.  Habitual  exposure  and  dosing 
soon  Induce  tolerance. 

Fatal  Dose. — A  few  drops  of  the  undilute  nitroglycerin  would 
probably  be  fatal.  Death  does  not  usually  occur  for  several 
hours,  even  after  large  doses. 

Treatment. — The  stomach  and  bowels  should  be  promptly 
washed  out  or  evacuated.  The  symptoms  should  be  treated  as 
they  arise. 

Postmortem  Appearances. — The  alimentary  tract  shows  con- 
estion,  due  to  local  irritation ;  the  brain  and  meninges  are  hyper- 
emic. 
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Detection. — Nitroglycerin  rapidly  decomposes  after  absorp- 
tion. It  must  be  sought  in  the  vomited  matters  and  contents  of 
the  stomach.  These  arc  to  be  shaken  out  with  chloroform  or 
ether.  The  extract  evaporated  leaves  a  residuum  of  fat  and 
nitroglycerin.  Cold  alcohol  dissolves  the  nitroglycerin,  leaving 
the  fat,  and  evaporation  of  the  alcohol  gives  us  the  material  to 
test. 

Tests. — (i)  Heated  in  a  capillary  tube  nitroglycerin  explodes. 
(2)  Like  all  nitrates  and  nitrites,  it  develops  a  crimson  color 
when  treated  with  brucin  and  a  drop  of  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid. 

ESTERS  OF  ORGANIC  ACIDS. 

These  resemble  one  another  more  closely  than  do  the  ethereal 
salts  of  the  diverse  mineral  acids.  They  are  formed  to  some 
extent  when  an  alcohol  is  treated  by  an  organic  acid,  such  as 
formic ,  acetic,  or  butyric.  The  process  is  soon  arrested,  as  the 
water  formed  liydrolyzes  the  ethereal  salt  reconverting  it  into 
ether,  acid,  antl  alcohol,  an  equilibrium  resulting;.  To  remove 
the  water  the  complete  process  requires  that  some  dehydrating 
agent,  such  as  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  should  be  present. 

When  an  ester  such  as  ethyl  acetate  is  added  to  water  the 
process  is  reversed.  Alcohol  and  acetic  acid  are  formed  until 
all  four  are  present  in  a  certain  degree  of  concentration,  which  is 
maintained  until  a  dehydrating  agent  is  added.  This  breaks  up 
the  phases  of  the  system  in  equilibrium  by  removing  the  com- 
ponent water.  The  double  arrows  of  the  following  equation 
mean  that  the  movements  are  opposite  in  direction  and  equal  in 
velocity. 

Alcohol  +  Acetic  acid  :izt  Ethyl  acetate  ^  Water, 

ISthyl  Acetate  (CH,.C,HA)  i^^'-'^'^  Ether).— T\ns  is  pre- 
pared by  mixing  alcohol,  acetic  acid,  and  strong  sulphuric  acid, 
and  di.stilling  by  heat.  The  distillate  is  shaken  with  a  strong 
solution  of  common  .salt,  to  take  up  the  alcohol  and  the  ethyl 
acetate  rises  to  the  top  as  a  colorless,  mobile  oily-looking  fluid. 
It  has  a  plea.sant  fruit-like  smell,  and  is  moderately  soluble  in 
water. 

This  is  a  type  of  the  class  of  ethereal  salts  which  arc  found 
naturally  in  fruits  and  flowers,  giving  to  them,  by  varied  blend- 
ings,  the  scent  and  flavor.  Artificial  fruit  issincts  are  prepared 
after  processes  like  that  given  above  for  ethyl  acetate,  and  largely 
sold  to  flavor  ices,  syrups,  candies,  and  pastries,  Pitir  oil  is 
amyl  acetate,  pinea/ipii-  oil  is  methyl  butyrate,  wintergrten  oil  is 
methyl  salicylate. 
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CARBOHYDRATES. 

The  term  carbohydrate  survives  in  physiologic  chemistry 
because  nf  its  convenience,  though  it  is  a  vestige  of  an  erroneous 
conception  of  the  coinposilion  of  the  nicnibers  of  the  group.  In 
this  group  will  be  found  the  most  important  sohd  constituents 
of  plants  and,  therefore,  of  humiin  food — sugars,  starches,  gums, 
and  cellulose.  At  one  time  it  was  customary  to  represent  certain 
substances  found  in  nature  as  composed  of  carbon  6  atoms,  or  a 
multiple  of  6,  and  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  the  proportion  to 
form  water.  Carhohydrate  gives  the  erroneous  impression  that 
water  is  present  in  grape  sugar,  CflH,.jOi2,  or  6C  +  GUjO ;  in 
cane  sugar,  CijHjjO,,^  or  12C  ^  i  iMjO  ;  and  in  starch,  QHiyOj, 
or6C-f  SH,0. 

Substances  have  been  admitted  to  the  group  which  are 
known  to  contain  hydrogen  and  oxvgen  in  a  ratio  different 
from  H,0. 

The  termination  -ose  is  used  to  denote  membership  in  the  car- 
bolnydrates  ;  thus,  dextrose,  Imdosc.  amylose. 

Properties.  —  Most  of  the  carbohydrates  are  fermentable  them- 
selves, or  easil)'  change  to  fermentable  compounds.  They  are  usu- 
ally neutral,  white,  non-volatile. odorless  solids.and  in  solution  turn 
a  polarized  ray  of  light  from  the  direct  path.  The  sugars  are 
sweet,  reduce  metallic  oxids,  and  change  by  oxidation  to  sac- 
charic, mucic.  or  oxalic  acids. 

Classification. — The  modern  di\'iston  of  carbohydrates  is 
into  smiple  sugars,  compound  sugars,  and  starches,  or: 

Monosaccharids  {tnonoscs  or  simple  sugars),  which  can  not  be 
made  to  yield  other  sugars  by  the  action  of  dilute  acids  (glucose, 
levulose,  pentose,  galactose,  etc.). 

Disaccharids  {saccharobioses),  which  can  be  made  to  take  up  I 
molecule  of  water  and  split  up  into  2  simple  sugar  molecules 
(saccharose,  maltose,  lactose,  etc.). 

Polysaccharids,  which  arc  not  sugars,  but  after  the  action  of 
dilute  acids  take  up  2  or  more  molecules  of  water  and  yield  a 
number  of  simple  sugar  molecules  (starches,  gums,  celluiose,  etc). 


MONOSACCHARIDS. 

The  .structure  of  the  raonosaccharids  has  been  determined  as 
that  of  mixed  compounds,  which  are  cither  alcohols  and  aldehyds 
{aldoses^,  or  alcohols  and  ketones  {kvtosesX  The  aldoses  contain 
the  alcohol  group,  CHjOH.  and  the  aldehyd  group,  COH  ;  the 
kctoses  have  the  alcohol  group  and  the  ketone  group  CO. 

Tlic  monosaccharids  are  called,  according  to  the  number  of 
carbon  atoms  they  contain,  trioses,  pentoses,  hexoses.  etc.,  up  to 
nonoscs,  which  have  9  carbon  atoms.     They  are  neutral,  white. 
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sweet,  odorless  compounds,  soluble  in  water,  and  sparingly  so  in 
alcohol.  They  share  with  aldehyds  and  ketones,  containing  a 
number  of  alcoholic  groups,  a  reducing  power  on  metallic  oxids ; 
hence  give  the  familiar  reaction  of  reduction  shown  by  Fehling's« 
Boettgcr's.  and  Nylander's  tests.  Their  solutions  acidulated  with 
acetic  acid  and  heated  with  phenylhydrazin  all  give  yellow  crj'i^tal- 
line  precipitates,  called  osii::oncs.  This  last  reaction  separates  the 
sugars  from  aldehyds,  ketones,  and  all  other  substances.  While 
all  are  interesting  chemically  to  the  physician,  only  the  hexoses 
and  pentoses  have  any  importance. 

The  hexoseSy  C^Hj^jOg,  include  dextrose,  levulosc,  and  galac- 
tose. Bextrose  {ghtcosc)  is  called  also  gfapf  sugar,  because  it  is 
abundant  in  grapes  and  forms  the  brownish  warty  masses  on 
raisins.  Mixed  with  levulose  {fntciose)  it  is  widely  distributed  in 
the  sweet  juices  of  fruits  and  in  honey.  Human  blood  and  urine 
in  their  normal  condition  may  contain  traces,  but  not  more  than 
0.1  per  cent.,  revealetl  by  very  delicate  tests.  In  diabetes  mcllitus 
the  proportion  rises  sometimes  higher  than  5  per  cent.,  and  then 
constitutes  the  chief  phenomenon  of  disease. 

Preparation, — When  a  solution  of  starch  or  other  polysac- 
charid  is  acidulated  with  sulphuric  or  some  other  mineral  acid 
antl  boiled,  the  .starch  is  hydrulyzed  and  splits  up,  forming,  when 
dry,  the  commercial  grape  sitgar,  of  which  60  per  cent,  is  true 
glucose.  Sometimes  the  product  is  not  evaporated  to  drj-ness 
and  is  a  thick,  colorless  .syrup,  commercial  g/ueose,  which  con- 
tains, besides  sugar,  some  dextrins  and  nitrogenous  bodies. 

From  both  of  these  products  the  sulphuric  acid  is  removed  in 
the  manufacture  by  neutralizing  with  calcium  carbonate,  which 
precipitates  calcium  sulphate. 

Properties. — Dextrose,  QjIIj^Ofl,  is  an  aldose — that  is,  it  has 
the  behavior  of  an  aidehyd  and  also  of  a  polyhydrtc.  aleohol. 
From  a  sufficient  number  of  experimental  data,  its  constitution 
has  been  worked  out  to  be  CH.,OH  .(CllOH), .  COH. 

The  ordinar)' syrup  of  the  grocers  is  commonly  liquid  glucose 
made  from  starch,  decidedly  less  sweet  than  the  syrups  made 
from  cane  sugar.  Dextrose  by  evaporation  may  be  obtained  as 
haiti  anhydrous  crystals,  or  another  sort  with  I  molecule  of 
water  of  crystallization.  It  is  less  soluble  and  less  sweet  than 
cane  sugar,  and.  unlike  that  substance,  is  not  charred  when 
warmed  with  sulphuric  acid.  Its  aqueous  solutions  placed  in 
the  polarizing  apparatus  are  dextrogynius  (hence  the  name  dex- 
trose)— that  is,  they  turn  the  ray  of  polarized  light  toward  the 
right  hand.  [rf]/J>  ^  t  53.5°  (p.  56). 

Dextrose,  like  the  aldehyds.  is  an  active  reducing  ngent,  pre- 
cipitating the  metal  from  warm  solutions  of  the  salts  of  silver, 
gold,  and  platinum.  Its  reduction  tests  ( Fehling's,  etc.)  are 
given  in  detail  in  another  place  (p.  $45^-     With  brewers'  yeast  its 
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dilute  aqueous  solutions  readily  ferment  at  ordinary  temperatures 
according  to  the  equation  : 

-I-  2CO,. 


Gtuctwe. 


Aicohol. 


In  addition  to  the  principal  products,  ethyl  alcohol  and  car- 
bon dioxid,  a  trace  of  amyl  alcuhttl  is  formed  and  some  glycerin 
and  succinic  acid.  With  phcnyiiiydrazin  acetate  and  gentle  heat 
it  forms  fine  crystals  ur|>henylglucosa2one,  which  fuse  at  205°  C. 
(4or  F.).     (Plate  3.  a). 

When  oxidized  with  bromin  water  dextrose  is  changed  to 
monobasic  ^^tuconic  acid,  CH.j(JH(CUOH)4COOH.  More  pow- 
erful oxidizers,  such  as  nitric  acid,  produce  dibasic  saccharur  acid^ 
COOH(CHOM)jCOOH,  the  last  oxidation  derivative  of  dextrose 
being  oxalic  aciti.  In  the  budy  the  COH  group  of  glucose  is 
not  oxidized  first  to  gluconic  acid,  but  the  CI  IjOH  group  is 
oxidized,  making  glycuronic  acid.  In  the  laboratory  by  reduction 
of  saccharic  acid,  tlie  first  product  is  glycuronic  acid,  COM - 
(CHOH)4CC)OH,a  normal  constituent  of  the  body  which  is  elim- 
inated in  appreciable  amounts  by  the  urine  after  full  doses  of 
chloral,  camph€«r,  and  other  similar  substances.  As  it  responds 
to  the  copjx^r  and  other  reduction  tests  like  glucose,  it  is  the 
source  of  a  fallacy  in  testing  the  urine  for  that  substance.  Gly- 
curonic acid  does  not  ferment  with  yeast  nor  form  gluco.sazone 
with  phenyihydrazin  acetate. 

Levulose  iQl  1,  X),,)  {Fructose,  Fruit  Sugar). — ^This  is  the  portion 
of  the  sweet  juices  of  fruits  and  of  hone)'  which  does  not  cr\'stal- 
lize  ;  or  does  so  with  great  difficult\'.  In  composition  it  is  a  kctose, 
its  constitutional  formula  being  CI{.,OH(CIIOn),CO.CH,OH.  It 
is  obtained,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  dextrose,  when  cane  sugar 
is  inverted,  by  hydrolysis,  with  dilute  mineral  acids: 


c,Ji«o„ 

Cane  sugar. 


HjO 


+ 


QH,A 

IjcvuIosc. 


Its  name  is  derived  from  its  levorotatory  property,  turning  the 
polarized  ray  strongly  to  the  left,  as  shown  by  its  equation, 
\a'\D  ^  -  93'^.  As  this  is  a  greater  angle  than  that  of  dextrose, 
im'crted  sugar  is  slightly  levorotatory.  By  oxidation  it  readily 
yields  acids  and  ultimately  oxalic  acid.  Like  dextrose,  it  reduces 
Fchling's  solution  and  forms  gluco.sazone  with  phenyl  hydrazin. 
It  is  less  fermentable  than  dextrose. 

Both  dextrose  and  levujose  have  been  made  by  synthesis  from 
formaldchyd.  By  adding  milk  of  lime  to  an  aqueous  solution  of 
ioTV[\3\d€hyd,formose  is  obtained.  Formosc  is  a  mixture  of  dif- 
ferent sugars  of  the  formula  QH,jOj,  apparently  polymerized 
formaldehyd : 

6CH-0        =        QH.A 

Fomuildehyd.  GluoMC. 
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The  mixture  can  be  made  to  vield  both  dextrose  and  levulose. 

Galactose,  QH.aO^.  or  CH,OH(CHO/),C()H.  is  formed  by  the 
hydrolysis  of  milk  sugar,  and  also  by  boiling  certain  gums  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid.  It  crystallizes  in  prisms,  reduces  copper 
solutions,  is  strongly  dextrorotatory,  and  ferments  with  yeast. 
Oxidized  with  nitric  acid  it  yields  mucic  acid. 

Inosit  (CgHijOa)  {mtisclf  sugar)  occurs  in  beans  and  peas,  the 
liquid  of  muscular  tissue,  and  in  various  organs  of  the  body- 
Traces  are  found  in  normal  urine,  the  amount  increasing  in  dia- 
betes and  in  some  cases  of  Rriglit's  disease.  Although  mentioned 
in  this  place  among  the  carbohydrates  because  of  its  sweet  taste, 
its  true  composition  is  luxahydroxy-binzol^  QH-jIIOju.  It  does 
not  reiluce  Fehling's  solution  nor  ferment  with  yeast,  but  under- 
goes the  bctic  and  butyric  fermentation. 

The  Pentoses  (C,H„jO,J. — All  the  pentoses  yet  studied  are 
aldoses  with  the  constitutional  formula  LTLOHiCHOHljCOH. 
Arabinosc  is  a  product  of  the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  on 
cherry  gum ;  xylose  {ivood  sugar)  is  obtained  in  the  same  way 
from  wood,  gum,  and  straw.  Other  polysaccharids  than  gum, 
such  as  tJie  pentosanes  of  pears,  are  hydrolyzed  by  acids  or  by 
digestion  in  the  body  into  pentoses.  The  human  urine,  after  in- 
gestion of  certain  foods  containing  pentosanes  and  also  in  morfjliin 
habitues,  contains  pentose,  and  this  may  constitute  a  fallacy  in 
testing  for  glucose  in  supposed  diabetics.  Pentoses  respond  to 
Fchling's  test,  form  osazones  with  phcnylhydrazin,  but  are  not 
fermentable  with  yeast.  They  develop  a  green  color  when  heated 
witli  a  saturated  solution  of  orcin  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

DISACCHARIDS. 

The  empiric  formula  for  this  group  in  general  is  CijHjjO,,. 
Facts  are  lacking  from  which  to  establish  with  confidence  the 
constitutional  formulas  of  the  different  members.  They  appear 
to  contain  2  molecules  of  monosaccharids,  less  the  constituents 
of  water,  for  by  hydrolysis  with  dilute  mineral  acids  they  may  all 
be  resolved  Into  2  hexose  molecules-     Thus : 


CijHjjOij 


HjO 


=         2QH,A- 


Taking  up  H.J5O  cane  sugar  becomes  the  he.xoses,  dextrose,  and 
levulose;  milk  sugar  is  converted  into  dextrose  and  galactose; 
maltose  into  2  molecules  of  dextrose.  A  convenient  division  is 
made  between  those  which  do  not  reduce  Fchling's  solution  (cane 
sugar)  and  those  which,  like  the  hcxoses,  possess  this  power 
(lactose  and  maltose). 

Cane  sugar  (CuHjoOi,)  [saccharose,  sucrose)  cy\?X?>  widely  dis- 
tributed in  the  sugar  cane,  sorghum,  beet  root,  sugar  maple,  and 
in  smaller  amounts  in  pineapples,  sweet  berries,  and  other  fruits. 
The  expressed  juice  is  freed  from  vegetable  albumin,  decolorized. 
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evaporated  until  it  begins  to  deposit  cr>'stals,  and  then  in  a  cen- 
trifuj^c  the  crystals  of  sugar  arc  separated  from  the  mother-liquor. 
The  brown  mother-liquor,  called  molasses  or  tr£acU\  contains  50 
per  cent,  of  sugar  that  does  not  cr>'stallize  until  various  impurities 
are  removed. 

The  crystals  arc  hard  four-sided  prisms,  soluble  in  one-third 
their  weight  of  water,  but  slightly  in  alcohol.  Rock  lamiy  is 
cane  sugar  crystallized  slowly  and  witliomt  agitation  from  con- 
centrated solutions.  Bict  sugar  differs  from  cane  sugar  only  in 
being  lighter  in  equal  volumes.  Cane  sugar  melts  at  l6o°  C 
(320'^  F"-).  and  on  cooling  the  liquid  solidifies  to  a  yellow,  glassy, 
amorphous  mass  called  barley  sugar.  Heated  to  a  higher  tem- 
perature, it  is  decomposed  into  glucose  and  levulose.  At  200 ""  C. 
(392*^  F.)  it  loses  water  and  is  converted  into  a  brown  mass  called 
caramel  ov  burnt  sugar,  used  to  color  liquors  and  soups.  Cane 
sugar  carbonizes  when  treated  witli  warm  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  in  this  respect  differing  from  ghicose. 

The  action  of  its  aqueous  s«c>tutions  upon  polarized  light  is 
the  basis  of  a  method  of  determining  the  degree  of  concentra- 
tion. The  polarizer  used  for  this  purpose  is  called  a  saccharimeter, 
and  shows  the  deflection  to  the  right,  according  to  the  formula 
[./]/>--<  66.5  V 

Cane  sugar  has  no  action  on  l-'ehling's  solution,  though  it 
reduces  potassium  permanganate.  Veast  does  not  excite  alco- 
holic fermentation  in  it  directly,  but  after  some  lime  a  secondary 
ferment  of  the  yeast,  i/nrr/ase,  develops  from  it  dextrose  and  levu- 
lose, and  these  are  fermentable.  With  phenylhydrazin  it  does  not 
yield  an  osazone.  With  the  hydroxids  of  strontium,  calcium,  and 
barium  it  combines  to  form  compounds  called  saceliarosalcs  or 
sNcratis.  The  compound  with  calcium  is  used  in  medicine  under 
the  name  of  saccliarate  of  Itnic, 

Maltose,  CijHjjO,,,  with  dextrin  is  produced  from  starch  by 
the  action  of  the  ferment  tliasiase  in  malted  or  germinated  grain  : 


3(C,H,A)n 

Surch. 


wHjO     =     «C„H„0„ 

MaJtftM 


+ 


r>eKtrin. 


This  hydrolysis  is  accomplished  to  a  limited  extent  by  the 
action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  upon  cornstarch,  as  in  the  process 
for  manufacturing  commercial  glucose.  Ultimately  it  is  com- 
pletely converted  into  dextrose,  showing  that  it  is  an  anhydrid  of 
that  substance.  It  cr\'stallizes  with  water  in  needles,  is  ver>'  sol- 
uble, is  strongly  dextrorotatory  [df]/?  ^  -^  140.6°.  ferments  readily 
with  yeast,  and  reduces  Fehling's  solution.  It  forms  an  osazone 
with  phcn\'lhydrazin  (Plated,/'). 

Milk  sugar  (C,jHj,0,„  (/mYt?^/)  is  found  in  the  milk  of  mam- 
malia, in  the  average  proportion  of  4  per  cent.  After  the  removal 
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of  butter,  fat,  and  casein,  in  the  manufacture  of  cheese,  the  re- 
maining hquid  yields,  on  evaporation,  white  and  extremely*  hard 
crystals  of  lactose.  Compared  witli  cane  sugar  it  is  less  soluble 
and  less  sweet  While  it  reduces  Fehling's  solution,  the  process 
is  much  slower  than  when  glucose  is  present.  It  rotates  the 
polarized  ray  to  the  right,  \J1^^D  +  52.53°.  With  yeast  it  does 
not  ferment  directly,  and  then  very  slowly  into  alcohol  and  lactic 
acid.  By  boiling  with  dilute  acids,  milk  sugar  is  hydrolyzed  and 
breaks  up  into  dextrose  and  galactose : 


CjjHjjOji 

\jkC\tMie. 


+ 


H,0 


CJi.p,     +     QHiA 


Dextrose. 


t>*la<:cuM. 


With  nitric  acid  it  is  oxidized  to  niycic  acid  (Plate  3,  c). 

POL  YSACCHARIDS. 

These  have  the  composition  (QjItoO-X,  but  the  constitution 
has  not  been  ascertained.  When  hydrolyzed  by  acids  they  be- 
tray a  much  higher  complexity  than  the  disaccharids,  splitting 
into  monosaccharid-s,  disaccharids,  and  dcxtrins.  Thus,  as  stated 
under  Maltose,  starch  is  decomposed  into  maltose  and  dextrin, 
both  of  which  have  a  very  high  molecular  weight.  The  poly- 
saccharids  are  insoluble  and  non-crystallizable.  both  physical 
properties  being  generally  associated  with  substances  of  a  high 
molecular  weight. 

Starch  (QH,„Oj)^  {amyluni)  is  found  widely  distributed  in 
almost  all  the  tissues  of  plants,  but  is  most  abundant  in  all  kinds 


^C 


A 


M» 


■Q  o 


'^S.oo. 


%« 
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FlC.  76.— Potaio  .starch  (Wolf)- 


Fig.  77— Whcu  starch  iWolf), 


of  grain  and  in  nutritious  tubers,  such  as  the  potato.  The  sugar 
and  gluten  are  converted  into  soluble  forms  by  rubbing  and 
steeping  in  warm  water,  leaving  starch  to  deposit  from  the  wash- 
ings as  an  amorphous  mass.  When  dried  it  is  a  white  powder, 
tasteless,  odorless,  and  insoluble  in  cnld  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 
The  microscope  shows  starch  to  be  composed  of  granules  marked 
with  concentric  striations  (F"igs.  76  and  'j'j). 
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The  granules  from  difTerent  plants  may  be  identified  by  their 
characteristic  size,  shape,  and  structure.  When  boiled  m  water 
these  ijranules  swell  and  burst,  and  a  homogeneous  white  paste 
or  jelly  is  formed.  Prolonged  boiling  causes  the  granuiosc  of  the 
cell  to  pass  into  solution,  leaving  the  cell  wall  or  allulosc  sus- 
pended. 

To  make  this  solution  for  test  pur|>oses  it  is  best  to  boil  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  water  first  and  then  add  to  it,  while  boiling, 
the  starch  in  a  paste  made  with  a  little  cold  water. 

To  assijnilate  the  starch  of  food,  it  must  first  be  hydrolyzed 
by  dilute  acids  or  ferments  into  the  monosaccharids,  lik-c  glucose. 
The  stages  of  conversion  can  be  noted  by  tlic  application  of  cer- 
tain tests. 

The  solution  of  starch  {amyhiiextrin)  yields  a  characteristic 
brilliant-blue  color  with  it>din,  which  disappears  on  heating,  to 
reappear  i>n  c<K>Iing.  In  the  next  stage  ymaltodcxtrin  and  crythro- 
dixtrin]  iodin  gives  a  red  color.  In  the  third  stage  {achrodiicxtrhi) 
iodin  gi\'es  no  color.  At  last  maltose  and  dtxtrosc  are  formed 
and  can  be  identified  by  Fehling's  solution.  In  any  sample  of 
starch  passing  through  these  changes,  some  portions  of  the  inter- 
mediate products  arc  present  at  all  periods,  as  the  process  is  con- 
tinuous until  complete. 

A  possible  explanation  of  the  progress  of  the  transformation 
may  be  found  in  the  hypothesis  that  the  starch  molecule  has  the 
great  weight  of  50  (C,.l  I^/ )„,).  Breaking  into  5  molecules  of  10 
(C„H,oO,o),  it  becomes  soluble;  hydrolyzed  in  successive  stages 
it  forms  the  scries  of  dextrins  and  simultaneously  maltose  with 
each  series.     Thus : 

io(C„H,.0,„)  -f  8(H,0)  =  2(C„H„0,J  4  8(C„H„0») 

S»lublc  »t*rch.  Aclirvodejnriii.  MalloM. 

Dextrin  (QH„jOj)„  {British  Gum\ — This  is  the  general  term 
applied  to  one  or  a  mixture  of  isomeric  substances  obtained 
as  transitional  forms  in  the  process  of  converting  starch  into  dex- 
trose. Besides  the  methods  given  above,  it  can  be  prepared  by 
heating  dry  starch  to  175°  C.  (347°  F.). 

In  appearance  and  properties  it  resembles  gum  arabic.  The 
commercial  article  is  a  yellowish  amorphous  powder,  which,  in 
concentrated  aqueous  solution,  is  mucilaginous  and  adhesive. 

Oumfl  {arabin  and  tnnsoriti)  are  translucent  amorphous  sub- 
stances found  in  many  plants.  In  water  the  \egctable  gums 
swell  up  and  make  mucilages.  Boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  add 
they  yield  glucose. 

Glycogen  (C«H,„05),.)  {ammal  starrfi)  is  a  polysacchand  not 
found  in  plants,  but  largely  in  the  liver  and  other  tissues  and  cells 
of  animals.  Liver  tissue  minced  and  extractetl  with  hot  water 
>ields  it  in  an  impure  form.     The  albuminoid  material  may  be 
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precipitated  by  acetic  acid  and  potassium  iodohydrargjTate,  and 
the  filtrate  treated  with  alcohol  deposits  the  pure  glycogen.  A 
white  amorphous  powder  without  odor  or  taste,  its  aqueous 
solution  rotates  the  polarized  ray  strongly  to  the  right, 
[a]/)  "  f  196.6°.  With  todiii  it  gives  a  wine-red  color,  which 
disappears  on  heating,  to  reappear  on  cooling.  It  does  not  reduce 
Fehling's  solution,  but  is  converted  to  glucose  by  dilute  acids 
or  certain  enzyms. 

Cellulose  iQH,„0.,)„  {Vi^ctablf  fiber). — In  all  plants  the 
woody  skeleton  and  cell  membrane  are  composed  mainl)'  of 
this  substance.  It  exists  almost  free  from  other  matter  in  cot- 
ton, wool,  linen,  and  hemp.  Though  isomeric  with  starch,  its 
molecular  weight  is  much  greater  than  that  of  starch.  Its 
behavior  denotes  that  10  hydroxyl  groups  enter  into  its  con- 
stitution. Insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  it  dissolves  in 
Sr/iwatci'r's  rtejj^ r fi f  {a.mmon'iRca\  solution  of  cupric  oxid).  From 
this  solution  it  is  deposited  by  acids  as  a  gelatinous  mass  which 
changes  by  drying  to  a  grayish  powder. 

Cellulose  swells  and  is  slowly  dissolved  by  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid.  This  solution  of  wood  fiber,  diluted  with  Avater  and 
boiled,  yields  dextrin  and  glucose.  Though  the  cellulose  itself 
is  not  digestible,  it  is  thus  transformable  into  valuable  foods. 

Parcliment  paper  is  prepared  by  dipping  unsized  paper  for  a 
few  seconds  in  sulphuric  acid  diliitecl  with  an  equal  volume  of 
water.  It  is  next  washed  with  water  and  dilute  ammonia  and 
dried.  The  paper  is  greatly  toughened  without  losing  its  other 
properties.  It  is  substituted  for  parchment,  which  it  closely 
resembles. 

Ouncottou  {Pyroxyiin). — Pure  cotton  wool  treated  with  a  mixt- 
ure of  nitric  acid,  i  part,  and  sulphuric  acid,  2  parts,  washed  and 
dried,  is  converted  into  ccHuIosl'  luxanitraU,  C,jH,|{NO,)gO«.  This 
is  sometimes  called  tnnitroccUulost\  C^H^OaCNO,),.  This  is  the 
violently  explosive  guncotton,  insoluble  in  a  mixture  of  ether  and 
alcohol.  If  the  cotton  be  dipped  for  a  i^w  minutes  only,  less  of 
the  nitric  group  unites  with  it.  the  imxkicts  being  (ctnx-  and  pcnta- 
nitrates.  These  dissolve  in  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether  with 
the  formation  of  collodion,  a  colorless  syrupy  liquid.  By  the 
evaporation  of  the  solvent  the  collodion  is  deposited  as  a  trans- 
parent, smooth,  contractile  film,  used  as  a  surgical  dressing  or  as 
a  basis  for  photogra[)hic  sen.siitive  films. 

Ci'llidoid  is  pyroxylin  mixed  with  camphor  and  coloring  sub- 
stances, and  shaped  by  pressure.  It  is  made  non-inflammable  by 
adding  sodium  or  ammonium  phosphate.  Elastic  collodion  {collo- 
dium  flexile)  contains  castor  oil  and  turpentine  to  render  the 
collodium  less  contractile  and  constringent.  It  is  used  as  a 
protective  covering  for  wounds  and  abrasions.  Styptic  collodion 
is  made  astringent  by  the  addition  of  20  per  cent,  tannic  acid. 
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Cantharidat  collodion  has  enough  of  the  tincture  of  cantharides 

to  make  it  a  blistering  application. 

Glucosids  arc  natural  principles  of  plants  which  are  decom- 
posed b)'  dilute  mineral  acids  or  ccrt.iin  t:nz}'ms,  with  the  pro- 
duction of  a  sugar  and  anullicr  substance  not  a  carbohydrate. 
The  sugars  formed  are  pentoses  or  hexoses  or  disaccharids.  The 
other  product  is  usually  a  derivative  of  the  aromatic  compound. 
Their  constitution  has  not  been  fully  establisiied.  The  class 
includes  amygdalin,  convolvulin,  digitalin,  indican,  hellcborin, 
sahcin,  etc 


CYCLIC  COMPOUNDS. 

THE  BENSNE  OR  AROMATIC  SERIES. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  consideratioix  has  been  given  to  the 
aliphatic  compounds — that  is,  those  of  the  paraffins,  or  the  fatty 
series,  and  especially  the  derivatives  of  methane.  CH,,  as  the  first 
of  two  main  divisions  of  organic  substances.  The  other  division 
is  known  as  the  cyclic  compounds  or  those  of  the  arotitatic  scrus, 
or  the  derivatives  of  benzene,  QH,,.  Many  of  the  compounds 
belonging  to  the  fatt>'  series  can  be  prepared  directly  from  petro- 
leum, or  derived  by  synthesis  from  it ;  and  so  most  of  the  aro- 
matic compounds  are  obtained  from  coal  tar  by  fractional  distilla- 
tion and  laboratory  processes. 

As  benzene  is  the  lowest  member,  the  whole  group  is  called 
the  bcnsene  series,  yw^^X.  as  the  other  group  is  called  tlie  methane 
scries.  Certain  compounds  found  in  nature,  such  as  benzoic  acid, 
have  a  peculiar  aromatic  odor.  Chemical  studies  having  shown 
that  these  can  be  derived  fmm  benzene,  which  is  itself  aromatic, 
the  term  has  been  applied  lo  ihe  whole  group.  Thus,  the  words 
arimtatu-  and  benzene  for  this  division  correspond  to  fitttv  or  ali- 
phatic, and  methane,  descriptive  of  the  compounds  considered  in 
the  preceding  pages. 

Coal  Tar. — In  the  manufacture  of  e^ml gas  the  coal  is.  heated 
in  closed  retorts,  the  gas  and  other  volatile  products  distilHng  out 
through  a  pipe,  leaving  solid  coJbe  behind.  When  the  hot  coal 
gas  is  cooled,  tar  is  one  of  the  condensed  substances,  the  coal 
gas  itself,  after  various  washings,  being  collected  in  gasometers, 
from  which  it  is  distributed  for  lighting  and  heating  purposes. 
The  coa/  tar  is  a  thick  black  liquid,  at  one  time  treated  as  a 
refuse  material.  Modern  chcmistr\'  has  extracted  from  it  a  large 
number  of  organic  compounds  of  the  greatest  medical  and  com- 
mercial value.     The  complex  mi.xture  of  more  than  forty  sub- 
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stances  in  tlic  tar  is  subjected  to  fractional  distillation  at  four 
temperatures,  with  the  result  that  it  is  roughly  separated  into  five 
fractions.  By  refining  processes,  light  tv/,  the  first  crude  fraction, 
collected  up  to  i/O'  C.  (338'^  F.),  yields  the  hydrocarbons  benzene, 
toluene,  and  xylene ;  pyridin  and  other  bases;  earbolte  and  other 
acids.  The  earbolic  oil,  the  second  crude  fraction,  collected 
between  170^  C.  and  230*^  C.  (446*"  F.).  consists  principally  of 
carbolic  acid  and  naphthalene.  The  third  crude  fraction,  collected 
between  230°  C.  (446°  V.)  and  270^  C.  {518''  F.),  is  used,  under 
the  name  creosote  oil,  in  treating  wood  for  preservation.  It  con- 
tains cresol,  carbolic  acid,  naphthalene,  and  anthracene.  Green  od, 
the  fourth  crude  fraction,  coming  oJif  above  270°  C.  (5i8"-'F,), 
contains  anthracene  and  certain  hydrocarbons  solid  at  common 
temperature.  The  residue  in  the  still  is  hot  pitch,  employed  as  a 
varnish  to  protect  wood  and  metal  work. 

All  of  these  bodies  contain  at  least  6  atoms  of  carbon,  and 
the  more  complex  aromatic  compounds  break  up  into  simpler 
ones  which  contain  at  least  6  atoms.  Through  many  changes 
the  aromatic  bodies  retain  the  group  of  6  carbon  atoms,  appar- 
ently joined  to  one  another  in  such  a  way  as  to  use  up  18  of 
their  combining  powers,  leaving  6  free  and  unsaturated.  Of  this 
class  the  simplest  illustration  is  benzene,  QiH^.  From  it  all  the 
compounds  of  tliis  class  may  be  derived  by  substituting  for  I  or 
more  of  the  6  hydrogen  atoms  those  of  other  elements  or  more 
complex  groups.  These  substances  may  be  made  in  numerous 
cases  to  yield  benzene  when  they  are  decomposed.  In  light  oil, 
the  first  crude  fraction  distilled  from  coal  tar,  are  found  4  hydro- 
carbons, homologous  with  benzene;  they  are  benzene,  tohtene, 
xylene  and  cnmene.  From  these  by  synthetic  process  the  higher 
members  and  compounds  are  built  up.  In  the  following  table 
they  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  molecular  weight,  accord- 
ing to  the  general  formula,  CoH2„_«. 


BENZENE  HYDROCARBONS. 
Benzene  or  Benzol,  C,H,. 

Toluene  or  Toluol,  C.II^,  or  Methyl-benMne  C,H,CHj. 

Xylene  or  Xylol,      C^H,,,  or  Dimethyl-benrcne      C„Hj(ClI,^,. 
Cumene  or  Cumol,  C,H„,  or  Trimethyl  benzene      C,Hj(CII,)j ; 
Telraineihyl-benzeneCgir,(CH,)^. 

Benicene  (Q-.H^). — Having  removed  carbolic  acid  from  the 
light  oil  of  coal  tar  by  agitation  with  soda,  and  the  bases  by  sul- 
phuric acid,  distillation  yields  go  per  cent,  benzol.  Wy  further 
fractional  distillation  and  crystallization  of  the  benzene  in  a 
freezing  mixture,  the  commercial  article  is  prepared.     The  syn- 
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thttic  method  is  by  heating  acetylene,  when  3  molecules  are  con- 
verted into  I  molecule  of  benzene  by  polymerization  : 


3C,H, 

Acetylene. 


CeH,. 

fkniene 


Pure  benzene  in  small  quantities  is  prepared  by  heating  pure 
benzoic  acid  with  soda-lime; 


C„H, .  COOH 

I'icntoic  acid. 


=        QH, 


-f- 


CO, 


Propertiea. — At  common  temperatures  benzene  is  a  colorless, 
mobile,  volatile  liquid  of  specific  gravity  of  0.880,  boiling  at 
80.5°  C.  (176.9°  F.).  Cooled  to  5.4''  C  (41.7*  F.)  it  crystallizes. 
It  mixes  with  petroleum,  alcohol,  and  ether,  but  not  with  water. 
It  has  an  ethereal,  pleasant  smell  ,  is  highly  inflammable,  burning 
with  the  luminous,  sooty  flame  indicative  of  richness  in  carbon. 
It  is  a  ready  solvent  for  iodiii,  fats,  oils,  and  resins.  Its  chief  use 
is  in  the  manufacture  of  its  derivatives,  which  are  of  great  com- 
mercial importance. 

ToxicoloffT. — A  narcotic  effect  is  produced  by  the  accidental 
inhalation  of  benzene  vapor  in  factories.  One  ounce  (30  ex.) 
taken  by  the  stomach  caused  death  after  symptoms  such  as  head- 
ache, giddiness,  bluish  flush  of  tlie  face,  delirium,  convulsions, 
and  coma. 

Constitution  of  Benzene. — Benzene  behaves  so  differently  from 
other  hydrocarbons  that  its  structure  must  be  regarded  as 
peculiar.  Like  the  paraffins,  it  is  extremely  stable,  decomposing 
with  difficulty  into  simple  compounds.  Boihng  alkalis  do  not 
affect  it,  and  only  ver\'  sSowIy  is  it  oxidized  by  hot  chromic  acid. 
Chlorin  and  bromin  at  ordinars' temperatures  gradually  attack  the 
benzene  molecule,  forming  by  substitution  chlorbenzene,  QH^Cl; 
brombenzene,  QHjBr ;  dichlorbenzene,  CnH^Cl ;  dibrombenzene, 
QH  Jir^,  etc.  While  nitric  acid  does  not  act  on  the  paraffins, 
with  benzene  it  forms  nitrobenzene  by  substitution  of  the  nitro 
radical.  —  NO.j,  for  an  atom  of  hydrogen  : 


CJI«0     +     HO.NOj 

IWnxcne.  Nitric  acid. 


QH,.NO, 

Nilroben»en«. 


+ 


110.  II 
Water. 


These  substitutions  arc  indications  that  QH^  is  a  saturated conx" 
pound.  It  is  not  as  fully  saturated  as  methane,  for  in  direct  sunlight 
it  forms  with  bromin  additive  compounds  as  high  as  hexabromid, 
QHflBrrt,  but  never  with  more  than  6  atoms.  When  studied  very 
clo.sely  it  is  evident  that  all  the  hydrogen  atoms  are  alike  in  their 
relation  to  the  carbon  compound.  Many  other  facts  combine 
with  these  to  establish  the  conclusions : 

1 .  The  benzene  molecule  is  symmetric. 

2.  The  6  carbon  atoms  form  a  closed  chain  or  hexagonal  ring, 
called  the  benzene  nucleus. 


hydn 
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X.  Each  carbon  atom  is  directly  united  with  only  i  atom  of 
irogen. 

To  represent  the  facts  ascertained  concerning  benzene,  this 
graphic  formula  is  used : 

H 


H-/ 


C— H 

i-H 


H— C 

\^ 
C 

.i 

The  entire  theory  of  the  constitution  of  organic  compounds  is 
based  on  the  tetravalence  of  carbon.  The  above  hexagonal  ring 
shows  4  lines  drawn  from  each  carbon  atom,  2  of  the  4  lines 
meeting  2  other  lines  from  the  next  carbon  atom.  Thus  the  car- 
bon atoms  are  linked  by  i  or  2  valences  alternately.  The  ability 
to  form  additive  compounds  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  each 
carbon  atom  has  i  affinity  not  actively  engaged.  For  conve- 
nience in  description  the  figure  of  a  regular  hexagon  without 
letters  is  used  to  represent  the  entire  benzene  ring.  Used  alone 
it  stands  for  the  whole  molecule  CgHg;  when  other  atoms  or 
groups  are  written  at  the  angles  they  are  understood  as  being 
substituted  for  an  atom  of  hydrogen.    Thus : 


o  0 


COOH 


Toluene.  Nitrobenzene.  Benzoic  acid. 

C,H5(CH,)  C,Il5(NO,)  C,H4(Ca)H) 

But  One  Monosubstitution  Product. — With  any  monovalent 
element,  such  as  bromin,  or  group,  such  as  —  NO,,  there  is 
formed  by  substitution  but  i  monobenzene  derivative.  Thus, 
there  is  but  i  brombcnzcne,  QH^Br;  i  nitrobenzene,  QH5.NO2; 
I  benzoic  acid,  CgHr,COOH,  etc.  The  only  possible  conclusion  is 
that  the  hydrogen  atoms  do  not  differ  in  value. 

Three  Isomeric  Bisubstitution  Products. — With  derivatives  of 
benzene  containing  2,  3,  or  4  substituted  monovalent  elements  or 
groups,  there  are  3  isomeric  compounds,  corresponding  to  the 
three  possible  diflferences  in  the  relative  positions  of  the  radicals 
or  groups.  For  example,  there  are  3  different  dibrombenzcnes, 
CjH^Brj;  3  dinitrobenzenes,  C«H/N02)2,  etc.  For  the  difference 
in  properties  of  the  3  isomers  there  is  but  one  explanation,  and 
that  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  any  hydrogen  atom  in  the  graphic 
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benzene  formula  is  placed  symmetrically  in  relation  to  2  pairs  of 
hydrogen  atoms.  If  the  carbon  atoms  of  the  hexagon  are  num- 
bered as  the  hours  on  a  dial,  as  shown  below,  omitting  C  and  H, 


then  with  monovalent  bromin  it  is  possible  to  have  three  different 
positions  for  2  substituted  atoms,  as  shown  below : 


I  :  3  Adjacent :  1:3  Unsymmetric  :  1:4  Symmetric : 

ortho-pusition.  meta-position.  para-position. 

Where  the  2  replacing  atoms  or  groups  occupy  adjacent 
or  consecutive  positions,  they  form  ^r/Z/^^-compounds  [orthos  = 
straight),  abbreviated  as  ^-  or  i  :  2.  When  the  arrangement  is 
unsymmetric,  it  is  called  a  w/<7rt-compound  {meta  after),  abbre- 
viated m-  or  I  :  3.  If  symmetric  in  position,  the  product  is  a 
/riw-compound  (/'/7;v7      beside),  abbreviated  /-  or  1:4. 

When  3  or  4  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  displaced  by  as  many 
identical  atoms  or  groups.  3  isomers  result,  and  can  be  accounted 
for  if  their  constitutions  are  as  represented  in  the  following  form- 
ulas for  tlie  3  tetrabrombenzenes,  using  the  simple  unnumbered 
hexagon : 


Br 

Br 

Br 

:/\|Br 

1                            1 

/ 

/\b. 

\A 

»'\  /'" 

Br\ 

\/ 

Br 

Yr 

1:2:3:4  Adjacent : 

1:2:3:5  I'lisynnmtric  : 

1:2:4 

:  5  Symmetric : 

..nil... 

nirta. 

|iara. 

When  the  simple  hexagon  without  letters  is  used  instead  of 
the  formula  C,,H,„  the  conversion  into  a  molecular  formula  is 
made  by  writing  Q  for  the  hexagon,  allowing  1  hydrogen  atom 
for  each  unoccupied  corner,  anil  writing  thi;  substituting  atoms  or 
radicals  last.     Thus : 

The  three  molecular  formulas  for  the  tetrabrombenzene,  the 
graphic  formulas  of  which  have  just  been  given,  would  be  written 
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CjHjBr4.  To  distinguish  each  of  the  threCj  it  is  customary  to 
precede  the  formula,  or  to  append  in  parenthesis  below  the  line 
the  numbers  indicating  the  angles  taken  by  the  replacing  element: 

Ortho-QH.Hr,(,.2.3.,, ;    meta-QH-^Br^^,  .,  a.fi, ; 

para-QHjHr^,  2,4_B).     Or  they  may  be  written 

ortho-i :  2 :  3 : 4  —  QHjBr^ ;  meta-i  :  2 :  3  :  ^-Q^^x^  \ 

para- 1  :  2  : 4 :  5  —  QI  \S^x^. 
Another  illustration  is  seen  in  the  three  different  substances 
in  which  hydroxyl  groups  have  been  substituted  for  2  hydrogen 
atoms.     Careful  research  has  established  the  fact  that  their  con- 
stitutional formula  should  be  written: 


on 


OH 


\OH 


/on 


Ortho- 


Mcta. 


Para- 


The  one  molecular  formula  for  all  three  is  QHrOj,  but  this 
does  not  indicate  their  true  structure,  as  dihydroxybenzems.  A 
complete  conversion  of  the  graphic  hexagons  is  made  as  follows, 
the  common  name  being  given  after  each  formula : 

0-dibydroxybenzene   =;  C,Hj(0H),,ti_,,  m pyrocattchin. 
M-dih^rdroxybeneene  =  C4H,(0H)^ij,,  or  resornH. 
/^ihydroxybenzeoe  =  C^IIj(OH),(i-4),  or  kydraiuiHon, 

General    Properties    of  Aromatic    Compounds. — The 

ibers  of  the  benzene  series,  hke  those  of  the  methane  division, 
form  halogen  derivatives,  and  also  alcohols,  aldehyds,  ketones, 
acids,  nilro-  and  amido-compounds.  The  constitution  of  fatty 
compounds  is  best  represented  by  an  opan  chain  of  Ctirbon  atoms. 
On  the  other  hand,  all  compounds  which  contain  a  closed  chain 
or  nucleus  similar  to  that  of  benzene  arc  classed  as  aromatic. 
Reference  has  already  been  made  to  their  characteristic  behavior 
and  ready  reaction  with  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids.  When  the 
aromatic  nitro-compounds  are  reduced,  a w/V//->-com pounds  are 
produced  containing  the  amido-group,  — NHj.     Thus: 


QH..NO, 

Nitrobcnxene. 


6H     = 


=     QII,.NHj     +     2HP 

AmidobcniEcne  or  axiiltn. 


When  the  amido-compounds  are  treated  with  nitrous  acid  in 
the  cold,  the  products  are  ///</r^-compounds  and  not  alcohols,  as 
would  be  the  case  if  fatty  amins  were  so  treated.  The  diazo- 
compounds  are  unstable  bodies  in  which  the  hydrocarbon  radi- 
cal is  joined  to  a  double  atom  of  nitrogen,  having  one  free  affinity. 
Thus:  diazobenzene  is  QHj.Nj.OH. 
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Among  the  indirect  derivatives  of  benzene  arc  substances  like 
dipht'ttyl,  CjHft  —  QH,v  which  is  regarded  as  formed  by  the  union 
of  t\vo/»/fi7n'/groups,  resembling  in  this  respect  ethane  or  dimethyl, 
CH,  —  CHj.  To  explain  the  structure  of  some  other  hydrocar- 
bons, it  must  be  assumed  that  combination  occurs  between  2  or 
more  closed  chains  which  have  2  or  more  carbon  atoms  in  com- 
mon. 


NapbthaJeue. 


Aathnceac. 


Toluene  (QH^ .  CH^)  {toluol,  methyl  bensene)  is  so  named 
because  it  can  be  obtained  by  dr\'  distillation  of  balsam  of  Tolu 
and  other  resins,  though  it  is  always  manufactured  from  coal  tar. 

It  is  a  mobile  liquid,  pleasant  smelling  and  inflammable,  does 
not  mix  with  water,  resembling  benzene,  but  having  some  prop- 
erties that  are  different,  due  to  the  methyl  group  in  its  composi- 
tion. When  oxidized  the  CH,  of  the  methyl  is  changed  to  the 
acid  group  — COOH  and  water,  but  the  benzene  ring  is  unaltered. 


QHj .  CH, 

Methyl  bcncene. 


30        = 


C,H,.COOH 

Benioic  acid. 


+    H,0. 


Xylene   (CJ^CCHj),)  {xylol,  dimcthylbenzene)  exists  in  the 
three  isomeric  forms,  given  below: 


CH, 


CH, 


CH, 


\CH, 


Onhoxyleae. 


CH, 

PmrnxyWiM. 


These  three  varieties  exist  in  coal  tar  and  in  commercial  xylol, 
and  can  be  prepared  synthetically  from  toluene.  They  are  much 
alike  in  physical  properties,  being  liquids,  ethereal,  of  pleasant 
odor,  and  inflammable.  In  chemical  properties  tliere  are  certain 
marked  differences. 

Cnmene  (C«H^(CH,V)  {trintcthylbctizcnc)  is  usually  obtained 
from  coal  tar.     It  is  the  third  of  the  homologues  of  benzene. 

Cymene  (C,oH,,  or  QH^.CH^v.QHy)  {fiiramtthyl-propylben- 
senc)  is  an  important  pleasant-smelling  hydrocarbon  occurring 
in  the  ethereal  essences  of  thyme  and  many  other  plants.  It  is 
easily  prepared  from  camphor  with  phosphorus  pentoxid : 


C,oH„0 

Camphor. 


C|oHt4 

Cjrmenc. 


+ 


H,0. 
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Its  relation  to  turpentine  is  shown  by  the  ease  with  which  it 
is  produced  when  that  substance  is  oxidized  by  being  heated  with 
iodin : 


C,uH,6        -I- 

Turpentine. 


o 


-la"  14 


-f 


H,0. 


Terpenes. — The  hydrocarbon  tcrcbcnthcni',  Ct^Hirt^  consti- 
tuting pure  oil  of  turpentine,  is  classed  with  its  numerous  isomers 
as  terpenes.  They  may  be  regarded  as  derived  from  cymene,  by 
the  addition  of  2  atoms  of  hydrogen.  They  resemble  turpen- 
tine chemically  and  physically,  and  arc  the  essential  constituents 
of  many  volatile  oils,  such  as  lemon,  juniper,  bergamot,  rosemary, 
and  other  cssiucis.  They  are  polymerized  when  mixed  with 
strong  sulphuric  acid  ;  are  converted  to  cymene  by  the  halogens  j 
and  oxidized  to  several  acids  by  nitric  acid.  When  oil  of  tur- 
pentine is  treated  with  nitric  acid  and  alcohol  it  is  converted  to 
Urpin  or  turpentine  camphor,  a  diatomic  alcohol,  C,„H,j,(UH)2. 
When  united  with  water  this  forms  Tcrpini  hydras,  in  the  form 
of  colorless  crystals  of  bitterish  taste,  Dosi-,  as  an  expectorant : 
3  to  10  gr.  (0.2-0.6  gm.). 

Terebene  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  oil 
of  turpentine.  It  consists  chiefly  of  pinenc,  CioHi^.  It  is  a  yel- 
lowish iiquid  of  thyme-like  odor  and  aromatic  taste,  forming 
resin  by  exposure  to  light.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water, 
freely  so  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  is  used  internally  as  an  expec- 
torant, externally  as  an  antiseptic.  Dt^si' :  5  to  10  min.  I0.3- 
0.6  gm.), 

Stearoptens  {camphors)  are  solid  residues  formed  when  tur- 
pentine and  allied  substances  are  distilled  with  steam.  Ctiinphor, 
CioHi^O,  is  a  crystalline  solid  of  characteristic  odor,  obtained 
from  the  camphor  tree.  Artificial  catuphor^  C,rtH,„HCl,  is  pro- 
duced by  the  direct  union  of  oil  of  turpentine  and  hydrochloric 
acid.  Menthol,  C,„Il3„0,  is  a  solid  stean>pten  found  in  oil  of 
peppermint.  Thymol,  C,„H,/),  is  a  solid  cymylic  phenol  found 
in  oil  of  thyme.  It  is  crystalline,  has  a  hot  taste  and  aromatic 
odor.  Very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  only  sparingly  in 
water.  An  efficient  and  agreeable  antiseptic.  Eucalyptol, 
C,oH,gO,  is  a  camphoraceous  liquid  found  in  oil  of  eucalyptus. 


BENZENE  HYDROXIDS  (PhenoU). 

There  are  no  fatty  prototypes  to  the  phenols.  They  contain 
the  hydroxyl  group  substituted  neccs.sarily  for  an  atom  of  hy- 
drogen of  the  benzene  nucleus  itself  Thus,  ordinary  phenol  is 
CjHft.OH.  Their  constitution  is  different  from  that  of  a  primary 
alcohol,  and,  hence,  when  oxidized  they  do  not  yield  an  aldehyd, 
and,  further  on^  an  acid,  as  does  ethyl  alcohol. 

In  the  higher  homologues  of  benzene  which  contain  hydrogen 
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in  a  side  chain,  there  are  substances  which  contain  the  hydroxyl 
group  antl  behave  on  oxidation  like  ethyl  alcohol.  These  are 
called  aromatic  alcohols  and  arc  illustrated  \\\  benzyl  alcohol, 
QH5.CH3OH.  derived  from  toluene,  QH.^.CH;,,  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  — OH  for  the  H  of  — CH,.  These  uhcn  uxidized  form 
aromatic  aldehyds.  such  as  bcnzaldch\'d.  QII.', .  *-^H  ;  and  aro- 
matic acids,  such  as  benzoic  acid,  CnH;,.  COOIL 

The  two  kinds  of  aromatic  hydroxy-compounds  then  are 
{a)  phenols  and  {b)  aromatic  alcohols.  As  all  6  of  the  hydrogen 
atoms  of  the  benzene  nucleus  may  be  replaced  by  hydroxyl.  the 
phenols  may  be  monohydric,  dihydric,  triliydric,  etc.,  according 
to  the  number  of  hydroxyl  groups  they  contain. 

Carbolic  acid,  QH.^.OH,  is  a  monohydric  phenol,  as  is  also 
cre.sol  or  hydroxytoluene,  C<iH4(Cn.,).  OH.  Resorcin  or  dihy- 
droxybenzin  is  a  dihydric  phenol,  and  phloroglucinol,  QI  l,(OH),, 
a  trihydric  phenol. 

Cetrbolic  acid  (C^H... OH)  {phenol,  hydroxybenzcnc) occurs  in 
traces  in  the  urine,  in  the  form  of  sulphocarbolate  of  potassium, 
KC,.H,,S04.  This  compound  is  derived  from  the  albumi- 
noids. The  sole  source  of  the  commercial  article  is  coal 
tar.  The  hctn'v  oil  is  treated  with  sodium  hydroxid, 
which  combines  with  the  phenol  and  then,  on  the  addi- 
tion of  sulphuric  acid,  precipitates  in  a  crude  state  as  an 
oil.  By  more  complex  methods  it  can  be  obtained  from 
brombenzene,  nitrobenzene,  anilin,  or  salicylic  acid. 

It  can  be  prepared  from  benzene  indirectly  by  the  following 
stages:  Nitric  acid  making  nitrobenzene,  which  is  reduced  to 
amidobenzene  by  hydrogen  :  this  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid 
evolves  the  nitrogen,  retaining  hydroxyl. 


OH 


Bcntrne. 


QH.NO, 

Nitroben/ent. 


QH,.NH, 

Aoitdotieiuenc. 


C.H5.OH 

Pbeool 


Addom  Carbolicum  Impnnun. — To  purify  carbolic  add,  further 
treatment  is  neccs-^.iry  with  lime  and  hydrochloric  acid,  accom- 
panied with  successive  distiilations.  Crude  phenol  is  brown 
red,  more  acid  than  the  pure,  and  has  a  stronger  odor,  due  to 
crcsols. 

Properties. — The  volatilized  product  condenses  in  long  color- 
less or  faint-red  needles,  having  a  characteristic  odor,  and  when 
dissolved  in  much  water  a  cau.stic.  sweetish  taste.  It  turns  pink 
on  exposure  to  light  and  deliquesces  in  moist  air,  but  dissolves 
with  tlifficult\-  in  1  5  parts  nf  cold  water,  is  readily  soluble  in  boiling 
water,  alcohol,  ether,  glycerin,  chloroform,  and  the  oils,  but  not 
in  petroleum  and  benzin.  The  crjstals  melt  at  43*^  C,  ( 109.4°  F.), 
and,  agitated  with  10  T*^r  cent,  of  water  or  glycerin,  they  become 
permanently  liquid.  This  is  the  most  convenient  form  for  dis- 
pensing or  for  other  uses.     It  is  a  protoplasmic  poison,  coagulat- 
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ing  albumin,  and  hence  fatal  to  all  forms  of  life.  This  makes  it 
a  potent  bactericide,  used  especially  in  surgery  for  destroying  the 
germs  that  infect  wounds.  Its  reaction  is  neutral  or  feebly  acid, 
I  drop  leaving  a  greasy,  reddish  stain  upon,  blue  litmus  paper, 
With  strong  bases  it  forms  carbolates  or  piienolates,  in  accordance 
with  this  equation : 

QH.OH     +     NaHO     =     QH.ONa     ■¥     H,0. 

With  alkaline  sulphates  it  forms  non-poisonous  salts  of  phenol- 
sulphonic  acid,  commonly  called  sulphocarbolates: 

+     Na,SO,     -     NaCH.SO.     ^     NaHO. 


QH.OH 

Ph>^nt>l. 


-     NaQH.SO, 

Sodium  S(vliutn 

sulpbate.  sulphocarbolkte. 


Dosi' :  ^  to  2  gr.  (0.03-0.13  gm).  well  diluted.  Among  the 
official  preparations  are  glyccriU'  ( i  part  to  4  of  glycerin) ;  oint- 
ment, 5  per  cent. ;  suppositorv,  I  gr.  each. 

When  the  cr>'stals  are  triturated  with  the  following  substances 
a  liquid  or  soft  solid  product  is  obtained :  camphor,  chloral  hy- 
drate, acetanilid,  lead  acetate,  menthol,  phenacetin,  resorcin,  salol. 
It  coagulates  collodion. 

Toxicology. — Owing  to  its  common  use  as  a  disinfectant  it  can 
easily  be  bought  by  the  suicide  at  any  druggist's.  Standing  about 
the  sick-room  as  an  amber-colored  oily  liquid,  it  has  been  often 
mistaken  for  castor  oil  or  alcoholic  drinks.  The  death-rate  from 
it  is  12.8  per  cent.,  placing  it  in  the  list  of  suicidal  poisons  next  to 
opium  and  its  preparations  and  alkaloids.  Out  of  375  deaths 
there  were  138  accidental,  2}f6  suicidal,  and  i  homicidal. 

Symf'tivHs. — These  may  be  considered  under  two  heads  :  Those 
due  to  the  local  effects,  and  those  that  are  systemic  in  character. 
Upon  the  mouth,  esophagus,  stomach,  and  intestines  it  acts  as  an 
energetic  corrosive  poison.  When  absorbed  it  quickly  arrests 
normal  action  in  the  nervous  system,  and  causes  death  by  paral- 
ysis of  the  rcspiratorv'  and  cardiac  centers. 

If  some  of  it  touch  the  skin  about  the  mouth,  it  causes  bum- 
ing.  tingling,  and  numbness,  followed  by  a  white  eschar.'  The 
corroded  skin  tissue  separates  in  a  few  days  and  the  white  .spot 
is  succeeded  by  a  brown  .stain.  When  it  is  swallowed  the  patient 
complains  of  a  burning  pain  in  the  mouth,  throat,  and  stomach, 
with  or  without  retching  and  vomidng.  There  is  distention  of 
the  abdomen,  and  a  strong  odor  nf  carbolic  acid  on  the  breath. 
The  remote  systemic  effects  are  the  same  whether  the  point  of 
absorption  be  the  skin,  the  lungs,  an  open  wound,  the  stomach, 
or  other  body  cavities.  The  symptoms  are  muscular  twitchings, 
weakness,  pallor,  nausea,  clammy  skin,  headache,  giddiness,  de- 
lirium, thready  and  rapid  pulse,  irregular  breathing.  Lividity, 
coma,  rarely  convulsions,  imperceptible  pulse,  and  halting  respi- 
ration usher  in  the  final  scene.     In  the  meantime  the  urine  is 
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albuniinous  and  bloody.  On  exposure  to  the  air,  hydroquinon  ai 
other  derivatives  give  to  the  urine  a  greenish  smokj^  color  T 
mineral  sulphates  disappear  to  give  place  to  sulphophcnolates- 

Fatai  Dost. — Though  15  gr.  (i  gni.)  would  cause  dangerc»  'TiJ . 
symptoms  when  taken  by  the  stomach,  a  fatal  result  is  not  \\k^^  ^ 
unless  60  gr.  (4  gni.)  have  been  taken.  Recover)^  has  ensi»  '^^^ 
after  r  fl.  oz.  (30  c,c.)  has  been  swallowed.  Absorbed  from  ^ 
wound,  from  the  rectum  or  uterus,  15  gr.  (i  gm.)  would  probab^'  * 
kill. 

Fatal  Period. — Large  doses  or  external   application  to  O] 
cuts   may  destroy  life   in   ten    minutes.      Usually   death    is    n' 
delayed  beyond  two  hours,  though  there  are  cases  where  deal 
has  not  occurred  for  several  days. 

Treatment, — TJie  local  anesthesia  prevents  the  action  of  on 
nary  emetics.      A  liberal  dose  of  whisky  or  alcohol  should  b< 
followed  by  the  introduction  of  the  soft  stomach  tube  and  wash 
ing  out  with  dilute  alcohol  or  whisky  until  the  contents  of  th 
stomach  lose  their  peculiar  odor. 

If  carbolic  acid  be  applied  to  the  skin,  the  mucous  membrane, 
or  open  wound,  and  quickly  followeti  by  a  lotion  of  alcohol,  the 
corrosive  action  does  not  occur,  and  there  are  no  constitutional 
symptoms.  Some  of  this  neutralizing  power  may  be  the  eflfect 
of  prompt  dilution  with  a  perfect  solvent.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
alcohol,  as  a  solvent,  cau.ses  the  molecule  to  dissociate  in  different 
ions  from  thost-  that  form  in  aqueous  solution.  \{  ferric  chlorid 
be  addetl  to  the  solution  in  water,  a  violet-colored  reaction  ap)- 
pears ;  with  the  alcoholic  solution  it  does  not  show.  If,  how- 
ever, w^ater  be  added  to  the  mixture  with  alcohol,  the  brownish 
liquid  changes  to  violet.  If  the  alcohol  and  carbolic  acid  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  stomach,  osmolic  flow  of  water  dilutes 
the  alcohol,  ami  at  a  certain  point  absorption  begins  and  the  effects 
are  those  of  a  poisonous  aqueous  solution.  To  obviate  this  dan- 
ger, the  lavage  must  remove  the  poison  even  after  alcohol  has 
been  given.  Other  antidotes  of  less  value  are  sodium  sulphate, 
raw  eggs,  milk,  and  saccharate  of  lime. 

For  the  coma  and  cardiac  depression,  benefit  may  follow  the 
administration  of  alternations  of  hot  and  cold  affusions,  hypo- 
dermic injections  of  atropin  or  strychnin.  For  failure  of  breath- 
ing, resort  should  be  had  to  artificial  respiration. 

Posttnorttm  Appcarancfs. — The  corroded  spots  about  the  lips, 
and  the  mucous  lining  of  the  mouth  and  esophagus  are  white 
and  corrugated.  The  stomach  mucous  membrane  is  hardened, 
white  in  patches,  wrinkled,  denuded  in  parts,  showing  the  red 
inflamed  structure  beneath.  Hemorrhagic  points  show  where 
blood  lias  been  poured  into  the  gastric  contents. 

Like  changes  appear  in  the  duodenum.  The  characteristic 
odor  of  carbolic  acid  i.s  discernible  in  the  body,  in  the  fluid  of 
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^-he  ventricles  of  the  brain,  and  in  the  urine.  The  urine  is  dark- 
^^rcenish  and  shows  little  reaction  to  barium  chlorid,  the  sulphates 
li>eing  conjugate  with  phenol. 

Tests. —  I.  The  odor  is  characteristic, 

2.  Carbolic  acid  coagulates  albumin  and  also  the  clear  collo- 
cdium  solution. 

3.  A  trace  of  ferric  chlorid  gives  an  amethystine-blue  color  to 
aqueous  solutions  of  carbolic  acid.  This  test  is  interfered  with 
\yy  alcohol,  ammonia,  the   mineral    acids,   and  excess   of  ferric 

crhlorid,  all  of  which  prevent  the  full  development  of  the  reaction. 

Oreosote  turns  ferric  chlorid  brown  and  green. 

4.  Strong  broniin  water  added  to  weak  carbolated  solutions 
precipitates  white  crystals  of  tribromphcuoi. 

5.  When  boiled  with  Miilon's  nv/if<7// (mercuric  nitrate),  solu- 
tions of  carbolic  acid  turn  red.  If  the  change  docs  not  occur,  it 
may  require  the  addition  of  a  few  dr<ips  of  nitric  acid.  The  same 
reaction  is  produced  by  other  phenols  and  the  proteids. 

6.  A  solution  of  carbolic  acid  is  gently  warmed  with  a  small 
quantity  of  ammonia  water  and  a  {^w  drops  of  solution  of  chlo- 
rated  lime.  A  blue  color  is  produced,  which  changes  to  red  on 
being  acidulated.  If  the  blue  color  fade,  it  may  be  restored  by 
the  addition  of  more  of  the  chiorated  lime. 

Detectioa. — A  portion  of  the  blood  or  the  liver  is  digested  for 
one  hour  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (2  per  cent.).  After  straining, 
the  liquid  is  mixed  with  dilute  alcohol  (i  to  3)  and  filtered.  Hav- 
ing treated  30  c.c.  of  this  with  a  few  drops  of  ammonia,  it  is  added 
to  a  reagent  prepared  as  follows:  To  20  c.c.  of  a  solution  of  ani- 
lin  containing  3  drops  to  100  c.c.  of  water,  add  sodium  hypo- 
chlorite sufficient  to  make  a  brown  color.  When  the  e.xtract 
from  the  liver  or  blood  is  added  to  this  reagent  a  permanent 
blue  color  indicates  the  presence  of  carbolic  acid. 

Phenolsulphonic  acid  (QH.,(OH).SO.,H)  [snlphocarboiic 
acid)  is  formed  when  phenol  is  dissolved  in  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid  : 

QH.OII     +     HjSO*     =     QH,(OH).SO,H     4-     H.O. 

It  is  a  syrupy  liquid,  having  a  red  color  and  feeble  odor,  and 
is  freely  soluble  in  water.  It  behaves  as  a  monobasic  acid,  furm- 
ing  sulphocarbolates  of  sodium,  potassium,  and  other  metals. 
The  acid  and  its  .salts  prevent  fermentation,  destroying  low  forms 
of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  and  are  valued  in  medicine  as  anti- 
septics, being  less  irritating  and  poisonous  than  carbolic  acid. 
The  commercial  ascptol  or  sozolic  acid  is  a  30  per  cent,  solution 
of  phcnolsulphonic  acid  in  water,  used  diluted  to  10  per  cent,  as 
an  antiseptic. 

After  the  ingestion  of  phenol  it  is  eliminated  by  the  urine  as  a 
potassium  suiphocarbolah\  a  conjugate  or  ethereal  sulphate. 
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Sodii  sulphocarbolaa.  QH,(OH)SOjNa,  is  a  white  crystalline 
salt,  used  locally  as  an  antiseptic,  and  intcmaJly  in  rermentati\'e 
dyspepsia.     Dost:    lo  to  30  gr.  (0.6-2  gm.). 

Ichthyol  is  the  ammonium  salt  of  a  complex  ichthyosul- 
phonic  acid,  ha\ing  the  formula  C3gH3^0j(NHX  It  is  prepared 
from  a  mineral  pitch  found  in  the  T>to1,  containing  fossil  fishes. 
It  is  a  dark-brown  thick  liquid  with  an  unpleasant  smell,  soluble 
in  water,  oils,  and  glycerin.  Applied  locally  it  is  analgesic  and 
antiphlogistic.     It  i;^  i/uomf>iitidU  with  acids,  alkalis,  and  alkaloids. 

Trinitrophenol  (CJL(NOA  OH)  {Picric  AciJl— When 
phenol  is  treated  with  dilute  nitric  acid  it  is  converted  into  i*rtk^ 
and  /></rrt-nitrophenol.  which  separate  as  a  dark-brown  oil  or 
resinous  mass.  If  this  or  the  phenol  itself  be  heated  with  strong 
nitric  acid,  3  groups  of  NO,  are  taken  up.  and  on  cooling  crys- 
tals of  picric  acid  separate. 

The  constitution  of  trinitrophenol  is  represented  by  the  for- 
mula: 

OH 


so/  \nc 


NO, 

It  is  formed  by  the  action  of  concentrated  nitnc  acid  on 
woolen  and  silk  fabrics,  albumin  and  other  nitrogenous  animal 
matter,  indigo,  resins,  leather,  etc.  It  has  a  beautiful  yellow 
color,  is  cr>'stalline,  odorless,  intensely  bitter,  markedly  add, 
and  slightly  soluble  in  cold,  but  more  easily  so  in  hot,  water. 
It  has  the  properties  of  a  monobasic  acid,  readilx"  decomposing 
cart>onatcs  and  forming  salts.     Potassium  picrate,  C  !  vOK, 

like  the  sodium  and  ammonium  compounds,  is  a  >  n-stal* 

line  substance,  expIosi\^  under  the  action  of  heat  or  percussion. 
Picric  add  itself  bums  quietly  when  ignited  with  caution,  but 
under  percussion  or  sudden  heat  explodes  x-iolcntly.  It  \s  used 
as  a  yellow  d>*e  for  silk  and  wool.  It  is  a  \'aluable  predpitant 
for  albumin  in  Flsbach's  test,  and  for  the  alkalcnds.  Heated  with 
glucose  in  alkaline  solutions  it  produces  a  deep-red  color.  Some- 
times it  is  used  as  an  adulterant  for  beer  because  of  its  bitter 
taste  and  yellow  color. 

Toxkolofy. — Picric  add  is,  sometinics  applied  to  the  skin  xa, 
the  treatment  of  skin  diseases  and  bums.  Absorbed  {hooi  the 
dn  or  taken  internally  it  may  cause  poisonous  symptoms, 
J!y  it  irritates  the  skin,  causing  eczema ;  taken  by  the 
mouth  the  mucous  membrane  is  irritated.  b>*  \-irtue  of  the  ne- 
crosis due  to  the  predpitation  of  the  albumin  in  the  tissues. 
There  are  vomiting  of  yellow  matter,  abdominal  pain,  and  diar- 
rhea with  yellow  stools.     Without  bile,  the  urine  becooies  red 
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brown.  The  eyes  turn  yellow  and  the  skin  itches  as  in  jaundice. 
Great  weakness,  stupor,  and  convulsions  precede  collapse. 

F(j/(i/  Dosi'. — Poisoning  has  followed  30  gr,  (2  gm.),  but 
recovery  has  occurred  after  90  gr.  (6  gm.). 

Tnatmcnt. — The  stomach  should  be  thoroughly  washed  out, 
and  the  bowels  evacuated  by  enemata.  The  antidotes  are  pro- 
teids,  as  in  raw  eggs  and  milk.  Glucose  reduces  the  picric  acid 
to  a  less  injurious  substance,  and  may  be  given  freely. 

Tests. — Having  acidulated  the  material  with  sulphuric  acid, 
ether  is  shaken  with  it  to  extract  the  picric  acid.  The  residue, 
after  evaporation,  is  dissolved  in  water,  and  a  thread  of  cotton 
and  one  of  wool  placed  in  it.  It  is  then  acidified  and  warmed. 
The  cotton  is  not  dyed  but  the  wool  .stains  yellow,  j-iekling  the 
>lor  when  immersed  in  alkaline  solutions.  When  an  alkaline 
alution  of  it  is  warmed  with  potassium  cyanid  a  blood-red  color 
"is  prnduccd. 

Cresol  (QH,(CH,,).  OH)  {Cnsylk  Adds,  Hydroxy  toluenes).— 
Tlie  three  next  honiologues  of  phenol  are  the  ortlio-,  nuta-,  and 
//mr-cresols,  occurring  in  coal  tar  and  separable  from  it  by  frac- 
tional distillation.  They  resemble  carbolic  acid  in  their  feeble 
solubility  in  water,  in  forming  compounds  with  jjotassium  and 
sodium,  and  in  giving  the  bluish  color  with  ferric  chlorid. 

Creolin  is  a  black  syrupy  antiseptic,  containing  a  number  of 
aromatic  substances,  chiefly  cresols.  It  is  less  poisonous  than 
carbolic  acid.     Dose:  5  to  15  min.  (o.5-(  gm.), 

Lysol  is  an  oily  liquid,  saponified  by  boiling  tar,  oils,  fat,  and 
resin  with  alkali.  It  is  an  impure  paracresol,  soluble  in  water; 
antiseptic  and  less  poisonous  than  carbolic  acid. 

Creosote  is  a  complex  mixture  of  phenol,  cresol,  guaiacol, 
CyH/).,  creosol,  CaHn^X,  plilorol,  Cj,H,„0,  and  other  aromatic 
compounds  produced  by  distilladon  of  wood  tar.  It  is  an  oily 
liquid  of  i>eculiar  odor  and  burning  taste;  colorless  when  fresh, 
but  turning  brownish  on  exposure  to  light  It  is  often  adulterated 
with  carbolic  acid,  which  it  resembles  in  being  an  antiseptic  and 
a  powerful  irritant  poison.  It  is  used  as  a  local  application  for 
toothache  and  a  caustic  for  warts.  It  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
carbolic  acid  in  its  feebler  solubility,  in  not  cr^'stallizing  on  cool- 
ing, in  not  coagulating  the  official  collodium,  and  in  giving  with 
ferric  chlorid  a  transient  brownish,  and  not  a  bluish,  coloration. 

Toxicology. — The  poisonous  effects  are  much  like  those  of 
carbolic  acid  and  guaiacol. 

Dihydric  Phenols  (Q H,( OH  I.).— The  three  isomeric  dihy- 
droxybcnzenes  arc  well  known  and  ha\c  mucin  importance  under 
the  names  pyrocatechin,  resorcin,  and  hydroquinon.  Their  re- 
spective formulas  are  given  in  another  place  {p.  417). 

Pyrocatechin,  <?-C«H,(OH)3,  is  eliminated  in  traces  by  the 
human  urine,  having  entered  the  circulation  as  a  product  of  intes- 
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tinal  putrefaction.  It  also  occurs  in  the  drug  catechu.  It  can  be 
prepared  by  fusing  phenolsulplionic  acid  with  potash. 

It  is  a  colorless  crystalline  substance,,  soluble  in  water.  In 
weak  solution  it  can  reduce  Fehling's  solution,  and  hence  create 
a  fallacy  in  testing  for  glucose  in  the  urine.  To  detect  it  in  the 
urine,  a  considerable  quantity  of  that  fluid  must  be  boiled  with 
hydrochloric  acid  and  then  extracted  with  ether.  The  residue 
after  evaporatiun  is  dissolved  in  water,  and  this  solution  gives 
with  ferric  chlorid  a  dark-green  coloration  which,  on  the  addition 
of  sodium  bicarbonate,  changes  to  violet  and  later  to  red. 

Ouaiacol,  QH^ .  OH  .  OCH,,  VH'thyl-pyrocotirhin,\'=>  a  ciystal- 
hnc  solid  contained  in  the  tar  of  beech  wood,  from  which  it  is 
obtained  by  the  fractional  distillation  of  creosote.  In  absolute 
guaituol  it  occurs  as  an  oily  liquid  of  aromatic  odor,  slightly  sol- 
uble in  water,  freely  so  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  is  used  in  med- 
icine. Dose:  3  to  15  gr.  (0.2-1  gm.).  Its  pharmaceutic  com- 
pounds are  the  carbonate,  benzoate,  iodid,  and  salicylate. 

Resorcin  (C-.H/OIljj)  [resorcitiol,  in-<iihy<iroxybcvzcHt)  is  pre- 
pared  by  the  action  of  fused  potash  on  benzene-w-disulphonic 
acid.  It  can  also  be  obtained  by  diy  distillation  of  extract  of 
Brazil  wood,  and  by  melting  with  caustic  potash  various  resins, 
such  as  galbanum.     Its  structure  lias  been  referred  to  previously 

(P-  417). 

It  is  a  crystalline,  colorless  (turning  red  on  exj->osure),  sweetish 
substance,  freely  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  It  is  non- 
poisonous  and  antiseptic.  Its  aqueous  solution  turns  a  violet 
color  with  ferric  chlorid.  Under  the  name  Boas'  reagent  (p.  497), 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  rcstircin  and  cane  sugar  is  used  as  a  del- 
icate test  for  free  hydrochloric  acid. 

When  resorcin  is  heated  with  plithalic  anhjdrid  in  a  dr}'  tube, 
a  reddish  mass  is  formed  which,  v\  hen  dissolved  in  soda,  gives  a 
brownish  solution.  Added  to  water,  this  gives  a  beautiful  red 
color  with  a  yellow-green  fluorescence.  This  shows  the  presence 
of  fluorescein  (re.sorcin-phthalein),  Ca,H,j{C)a,  an  important  dye- 
stuff,  from  which  is  manufactured  its  sodium  salt,  uranitt, 
CjoHjoOsNa^,  another  valuable  d>-e.  When  fluorescein  is  treated 
with  bromin,  4  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  the  resorcin  nuclei  are  dis- 
placed by  bromin,  forming  costn,  a  deep-red  dye  with  green  flu- 
orescence. Its  potassium  salt  is  a  brownish  powder  which  stains 
tissues  a  beautiful  pink. 

Dose  of  resorcin  for  seasickness:  2  gr.  (0.13  gm.)  every  two 
hours  ;  for  antipyretic  effects  :  1 5  to  30  gr.  ( 1-2  gm.).  Its  iueom- 
patibles  arc  albumin,  alkalis,  antipyrin,  acetanilid,  cxalgin,  cam- 
phor, menthul,  urethan,  ferric  chlorid,  and  spt-s.  a.*theris  nilrosi. 

Hydroquinoii  ( CgH^lOH),)  {qui no/,  p-dihydroxybcnzcne)  is  a  crj's- 
talline  substance,  readily  soluble  in  water,  and  used  in  photog- 
raphy.    It  is  an  antipyretic  in  doses  of  1 5  gr.  ( I  gni.). 
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Trlhydric  Phenols  (CgH3(0H),).— The  three  trihydric  iso- 
mers possible  in  theory  are  all  known;  their  constitutions  are 
represented  by  the  three  formulas: 

OH  OH 

HO'^OH  l^^ 

Pyrogallul.  Phloroglucin.  Hydroxyhydroquinon. 

1 :  »  :  3— Trihydroxybenzene.       1:3:  5— Trihydroxybenzene.      1:2:  4— Tribydroxybenzene. 

Psnogallol  {^pyrogallic  acid)  is  prepared  by  heating  gallic  acid, 
at  about  200°  C.  (392°  F.),  until  COj  ceases  to  be  evolved: 

QH,(OH),.COOH      =      QH,(OH)3     4-      CO,. 

Gallic  acid.  Pyrogallol. 

It  is  a  colorless  crystalline  substance,  readily  soluble  in  water, 
and  giving  with  ferric  chlorid  a  red  color.  When  ferrous  sul- 
phate is  mixed  with  the  ferric  chlorid  it  yields  a  dark-blue  color. 
Dissolved  in  alkalis,  the  solution  turns  black  in  the  air  from 
absorption  of  oxygen.  In  the  presence  of  light  and  the  salts  of 
gold,  silver,  and  mercury,  it  is  oxidized  to  oxalic  and  acetic  acids, 
while  reducing  the  salts  to  the  metallic  state.  Like  hydroquinon, 
it  is  used  as  a  developer  in  photograph}'. 

Phloroglncin,  1:3:  5 — QH3(OH)„  i.s  obtained  by  fusing  phenol 
with  potash.  It  is  colorless,  crystalline,  very  soluble  in  water, 
and  sweetish  in  taste.  In  making  Gtinzburfr's  reagent  (p.  497)  it 
is  dissolved  in  alcohol  with  vanillin,  to  detect  free  hydrochloric 
acid. 


OXYGEN  DERIVATIVES  OF  BENZENE. 
AROMATIC  ALCOHOLS. 

When  hydroxyl  groups  are  substituted  for  the  hydrogen  atoms 
of  the  side  chain  in  the  aromatic  hydrocarbons  higher  than  ben- 
zene, substances  are  produced  behaving  like  alcohols.  Like  the 
corresponding  fatty  alcohols,  they  are  produced  when  the  halogen 
derivatives  are  heated  with  water  or  weak  alkalis,  or  by  reducing 
the  aldehyds.     Thus,  the  .simplest  members  : 

QH5.COH        +       2H        =       QH^.CHj.OH 

Benzyl  aldehyd.  Benzyl  alcohol. 
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Benzyl  Alcohol. — This  compound  contains  the  group:  rar- 
Innol^  -CH2-OH.  and  QH^,  or  phenyl,  and  is 
"II  OH  therefore  called  phenyl  earbinol.  It  occurs  in 
the  resins  of  sty  rax  and  balsams  of  Peru  and 
Toll).  It  is  a  caioricss  ht|uid,  which  oxitlizes  first 
into  bcnzaldehyd  and  then  into  benzoic  acid. 

AROMATIC  ALDEHYDS 

These  hold  the  same  relalionship  to  alcohols  and  acids  as  that 
existing  between  their  analogues  of  the  fatty  series.  They  arc  the 
alcohols  tlchydro^enated, 

Benzaldehyd  (e\HcO  or  CsH.COH)  {Oil  of  Bitter  Almond), 
— This  is  obtained  when  the  gliicostd,  titnygdalin, 

Oand  the  ferment,  emulsin  (occurring  in   bitter  al- 
COH       monds),  are  brought  into  the   presence  of  water. 
As  these  are  present  in  the   kernels   of  cherries^ 
peaches,  and  the  bark  and   leaves   of  the  cherry 
laurel,  the  same   reaction   results  when  these  are 
macerated  in  water     The  amygdalin  is  gradually  decomposed 
into  benzaldeliyd,  glucose,  and  hydrocyanic  acid : 


Q.H^NO,, 

Amygilaltn. 


2H,0 


2C,H,A    +    HCN    4-    C;H<0 

r>tucijs«  Hydrixyooic  acid,    Bcntaldchyd, 

By  distillation,  an  oil  {Oleum  amygdaUe  amarw)  comes  over 
with  the  hydrocyanic  acid.  In  the  laboratory  benzaldehyd  is  pre- 
pared from  bcnzal  chlorid  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

It  is  a  colorless  liquid  with  the  smell  of  almond  and  a  burning 
taste,  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  freely  in  alcohol.  In  the 
crude  oil  of  bitter  almonds  its  association  with  hydrocyanic  acid 
makes  it  poisonous  (p.  1 83). 

AROMATIC  AdEJS. 

The  acids  of  the  benzene  series  containing  carboxyl,  -  COOH, 
are  derived  by  substituting  I  or  more  such  groups  for  the  same 
number  of  hydrogen  atoms.  Substitution  in  the  nucleus 
benzene  itself  yiehls,  besides  the  simplest  member,  benzoic  add, 
CrtHs-COOH,  the  3  isomeric  phthaUc  acids,  dicarboxvlic, 
QH.fCOOlI),;  the  3  tricarboxylic.  QHalCOOH),.  etc.  toU 
ucne  and  the  higher  members  having  methane  side  chains  yield 
2  classes  of  acids,  according  as  the  substitution  is  in  the  nucleus 
or  in  the  side  chain.  Thus :  there  arc  3  isomeric  toluic  acids, 
QH^-CHj-COOH,  of  the  first  class,  and  phenyl  acetic  add, 
QH,,CH,  COOH,  of  the  second   class. 

Tlie  only  important  aromatic  carboxylic  acid  is  benzoic.  All 
aromatic  hydrocarbons  which  contain  onl>'  i  side  chain  yield 
benzoic  acid  when  oxidized  with  nitric  or  chromic  acid.     Thus : 


QH,.CH,      +      3O 

Toluene. 


C,H,.COOH 

BcBcoic  acid. 


+      H,0. 
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When  the  hydrocarbons  have  2  side  chains,  phthaHc  acid  is 
formed. 

The  aromatic  acids  crystallize,  are  slightly  soluble  in  water, 
and  when  heated  usually  volatilize  without  decomposing. 

Benzoic  acid,  —  COOH,  receives  its  name  from  its  original 
source,  ptm  benzoin.  It  is  also  present  in  balsam  of 
Peru.  As  the  compound  hippuric  acid  or  benzoyl- 
glycin  it  is  present  in  the  urine  of  herbivora.  From 
tlie  latter  combination  it  can  be  obtained  by  boiling 
with  hydrochloric  acid ; 


coon 


QH,.CO.NH.CH2COOH 

Hippuric  acid 


+     HCl     +     H,0    = 


QH.COOH     +     NHj.CHj.COOH.  HCl. 

Benzok  iwrid.  Glycia  hydrochlorid. 

It  can  be  sublimed  from  gum  benzoin,  or  be  prepared  by  oxidiz- 
ing bcnzaldehyd,  benzyl  alcohol,  or  toluene. 

Properties. — It  forms  white  ghstening  plates  which  sublime  at 
100''  C  (212°  F.),  melt  at  120°  C.  (248°  F.),  boil  at  250"  C 
(482°  F.).  Its  vapor,  derived  from  benzoin,  has  an  aromatic 
odor,  but  the  synthetic  acid  is  odorless.  Sparingly  soluble  in 
cold  water,  it  dissolves  readily  in  hot  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 
As  a  monobasic  acid  it  forms  but  1  series  of  salts,  such  as  the 
official  benzoates  of  sodium,  lithium,  calcium,  ammonium. 

Teat.^ — When  benzoic  acid  or  its  salts  are  in  neutralized  solu- 
tion they  yield  to  neutral  ferric  chlorid  a  red  precipitate  of  ferric 
benzoate. 

Medical  Uses. — Benzoic  acid  is  an  antiseptic  and  antipyretic. 
Given  in  full  doses  it  increases  the  acidity  of  the  urine  by  its 
conversion  in  the  body  into  liippuric  acid.  It  is  used  to  cor- 
rect the  alkaline  urine  of  cystitis.  Dose:  5  to  20  gr.  (0.3-1.25 
gm.). 

Excretion  of  Cyclic  Compounds.— Aromatic  bodies  are  very 
stable,  owing  to  the  resistance  offered  to  oxidation  by  the  benzene 
nucleus.  Once  absorbed  the  nucleus  persists,  though  when 
eliminated  it  has  formed  a  new  combination.  In  another  place 
(p.  423)  it  has  been  stated  thai  phenol  containing  the  OM  ben- 
zene ring  is  absorbed  by  ihc  intestines  and  pas.ses  out  by  the 
kidneys  as  an  acid  ester,  either  as  plienol  potassium  sulphate  or 
phenol  glycuronate.  So  benzoic  acid  having  a  COOH  benzene 
ring  is  excreted  as  an  amin-estcr  of  glycocoll  or  hippuric  acid. 
The  suffix  —uric  acid  is  used  to  denote  a  glycocoll  amtn-ester; 
thus,  salic3dic  acid  escapes  from  the  body  as  salicyluric  acid. 
This  termination  merely  means  that  it  is  an  acid  in  the  urine,  not 
that  it  is  akin  to  uric  acid. 

Phthalic  Acid  (CgH,(COOH),).— The  simplest  and  most  im- 
portant dicarbox}'lic  acids  are  the  3  whose  structure  is  represented 


below.     They  may  be  prepared  by  oxidizing  the  corresponding 
diniethylbcfizenes  with  nitric  acid. 


coon 

NCUOH 
UrthophibaJic  vcid 


COUH 

COOH 

laopbibaUc  add. 


COOH 


COOH 

TercphthAJk  acid. 


When   strongly  heated   orthophthalic   acid   is   converted   to 

phthalic  anhydrid,  CjH|<jr^v^>0.     When  this  last  compound  is 

heated  with  phenol  and  zinc  chlorid  the  product  is  phenolphtha- 
UiH,  CaoH,jO„  water  being  eliminated.  This  occurs  in  yellowish 
crystals,  which  when  dissolved,  i  per  cent.,  in  alcohol  make  a  val- 
uable indicator  in  alkalimetry.  Added  to  alkaline  solutions  it 
forms  a  salt  which  imparts  a  deep-pink  color,  destroyed,  how- 
ever, by  the  addition  of  acids  (p.  1 18).  It  is  a  complex  derivative 
of  phthalic  acid  containing  three  benzene  rings.  "  Phthalins " 
are  a  different  group  of  little  importance. 


HYDROXY  OR  PHENOL  ACIDS. 

These  are  derived  from  benzoic  acid  and  its  homologues  as 
glycollic  acid  is  from  acetic  acid — that  is,  by  substitution  of  hy- 
droxyl  for  hydrogen.  When  that  group  ts  united  to  the  carbon 
of  the  nucleus,  the  compound  has  something  of  the  charac- 
ter of  phenols.  Thus,  the  3  isomeric  hydroxybenzok  tuids, 
Q-,H/OH).COOH.are  not  only  carboxylic  acids  (having  -COOH), 
but  are  also  phenols  (having  —OH).  This  class  includes  the  im- 
portant adds — salicylic,  galiic,  and  tannic. 

They  may  be  obtained  indirectly  from  benzoic  acid  or  its 
homo!ogues  by  the  same  reaction  given  for  the  preparation  of 
phenol  from  benzene — that  is,  first,  a  nitro-compound  ;  second, 
reduction  to  an  amido-compound ;  and,  finally,  treatment  with 
nitrous  acid. 

Another  synthetic  method  is  to  prepare  the  aldehyd  by  the 
action  of  chloroform  on  the  corresponding  phenol  in  the  pres- 
ence of  caustic  soda.  Exposure  to  the  air  oxidizes  the  aldehyd 
into  the  acid. 

The  hydroxy  acids  are  colorless,  crystalline,  and  soluble  in 
water.  They  form  salts  when  treated  with  metallic  carbo- 
nates or  hydroxids ;  the  hydrogen  of  the  carboxyl,  —COOH, 
is  displaced,  and,  with  excess  of  alkali,  that  of  the  hydroxyl 
also. 
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Salicylic  acid  {i:,,\\ lOW).  COOW)  {o-hydroxybcnsoic  acid) 
occurs  in  considerabic  amount  in  oil  of  winter- 
green  { gaultluria)  as  methyl  salicylate.     It  may 
also  be  obtained  by  oxidizing  saJicyl  alcohol  or 
salicyl  aldchyd. 

Salicylic  acid  is  prepared  on  a  commercial 
scale  as  follows:  Carbolic  acid  is  treated  with 
caustic  soda,  forming  sodium  phenate.  This  is 
carbon  dtoxid  under  pressure,  and  heated  at  200° 
form  sodium  phenyl  carbonate : 


^cooII 


saturated  with 
C.  (392°  F.)  to 


QHs-ONa 

sodium  pbenate. 


CO,      = 


CeHs.O.COONa 

Sodium  phenyl  carboaale. 


By  heating  this  product  in  the  vapor  of  carbon  dioxid  under 
pressure  there  is  a  migration  of  atoms  in  the  molecule,  with  com- 
plete transformation  to  sodium  salicylate : 


QH,.O.COONa 

Sodium  iihenyl  carbonate. 


C„H,.OH.COONa 

Sodium  caltcyiate. 


Properties, — Salicyhc  acid  is  a  white  crystalline  solid,  odorless, 
sweetish  and  acrid  in  taste,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  but  readily 
in  hot,  water,  alcohol,  and  ether  It  sublimes  at  200°  C.  (392° 
F.).  The  monometallic  salts,  such  as  sodium  salicylate,  are  sol- 
uble;  the  dibasic  dimetallic  salts,  such  as  QHjiONa) .  COONa, 
are  decomposed  by  carbonic  acid  with  the  formation  of  the  mono- 
metallic salt  and  a  carbonate.  With  neutral  ferric  chlorid  it  gives 
an  intense  violet  color. 

Salicylic  acid  is  a  valuable  antiseptic  and  antirheumatic,  pref- 
erable to  carbolic  acid  as  a  disinfectant  because  it  is  odorless. 

It  is  often  added  lo  liquors  and  foods  as  a  preservative.  Dose: 
10  to  15  gr.  (0.6-1  gm.)  every  two  hours  or  less. 

Toxicology. — Salicylic  acid  figures  as  a  poison  from  accidental 
overdosing  and  from  its  widespread  use  in  preserving  food  and 
drink. 

Symptoms. — These  are  pain  and  irritation  of  the  pharynx  and 
stomach,  difficulty  in  swallowing,  vomiting,  diarrhea.  The  face 
is  flushed  and  the  head  feels  full,  with  roaring  in  the  ears.  Vision 
becomes  dim  and  the  mind  confused,  delirious,  and,  later,  com- 
atose. The  urine  may  be  albuminous  and  discolored  by  hematin. 
The  pulse  is  weak  and  breathing  labored.  When  minute  quan- 
tities are  taken  daily  in  food  the  ajjpetite  suffers,  digestion  is  im- 
paired, diarrhea  alternates  with  constipation,  eczema  appears,  the 
mind  is  depressed,  and  the  urine  may  be  albuminous. 

Fatal  Dose. — One  ounce  (31  gm.)  has  proved  fatal  after  four 
days,  A  less  quantity  would  probably  be  fatal  were  the  heart  or 
kidneys  diseased. 
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Treatment. — Kvacuation  and  washing  out  ofthc  stomach  should 
be  followed  by  tlic  free  use  of  raw  eggs  and  milk. 

Teste. — l^sides  the  tests  given  for  phenol  (p.  423)  with  bromin 
water,  ferric  chlorid.  and  Millon's  reagent,  a  more  characteristic 
one  is  used.  The  material  is  put  in  a  test-tube  with  methyl  alco- 
hol and  one-half  as  much  sulj>hiiric  acid.  Warmed,  cooled,  and 
warmed  agjiin,  the  odor  of  oil  of  wintcrgrecn  is  noted. 

Methyl  salicylate  (C„H,(OH).  COOCH,)  {arti- 
jiital  oil  of  iciutcrgfwn)  is  an  e.ster  prepared  by 
'^CoO.CH     distilling  a  mixture  of  salicylic  acid  in  methyl 
alcohol   and  sulphuric  acid.     It  has  the  agree- 
.ible  odor  and  chemical  and  antirheumatic  prop- 
erties of  the  natural  oil  obtained  from  plants, 
salicylate   (CJI,(OH).  COOQIL.)  {salol)  is   an   ester 
obtained  by  heating  salicylic   acid    to    220*^  C 
(428^  F.) ;    or    by  dehydrating    a    mixture    of 
COO  c  n     pi>enol  and  salicylic  acid.     It  is  a  white,,  faintly 
*    aromatic,  crystalline  powder.    Almost  insoluble 
\      y  in  water,  it  dissolves  rcadiU'  in  ether,  chloroform, 

^^  alcohol,  and  fatty  oils.     Passing  undccomposed 

through  lheslomach,the  pancreatic  juice  of  the  intestines  breaks 
it  up  inlo  plienol  and  salicylic  acid. 

It  is  antirheumatic,  antipyretic,  and  an  intestinal  antiseptic. 
Dose  :  5  to  10  gr.  (0.3-0.6  gm.). 

Overdoses  cause  a  blending  of  the  poisonous  symptoms  of  salic- 
ylic acid  and  phenol.  In  the  urine  will  be  found  both  of  these 
agents,  detected  by  the  tests  given  elsewhere. 

It  is  imofftfiatiNi  with  ferric  chlorid,  chloral,  camphor,  bromin 
water,  and  carbolic  acid. 

Salipyriu  {itntipynn  su/in'/att)  is  a  white    cr\'stalline  powder 

without  odor,  but  with  a  sweetish  taste.     It  is  sparingly  soluble 

in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.     It  is  prepared  by  direct  union  of 

salicylic  acid  and  anti|>yrin  ,  and  is  an  antirheumatic  and  analgesic 

Dose:   i^  gr.  ( i  gm.'i. 

SaHcylmxiphonlc  add,  QH3(OH).SO,H  .COOH,  is  a  co'stal- 
line  substance  used  in  testing  for  albumosc  in  urine  (p.  556).  It 
docs  not  precipitate  urates  or  resins,  but  throws  out  all  proleids. 
None  of  the  proteids  precipitated  nedissolves  on  heating  except 
alhnni«^sc. 

GaUic  acid  (C,Hj(OH)5COOH)  {trihydroxy-hmsoU  and)  is 
found  in  tea,  nutgalls,  and  other  astringent  vegetable  products. 
It  is  prewired  by  boiling  tannic  acid  with  dilute  adds,  so  as  to 
hydrolyzc  it : 


Tmnnk  mUI. 


HjO 


2CHA 


It  is  a  white  crystalline  solid,  melting  at  215°  C  (419^  F.^  to 
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pyrogallic  acid  and  carbon  dioxid.  It  is  soluble  in  water, 
'Imparting  an  acid  reaction  and  an  astrinj^ent  taste.  It  is  a  reduc- 
ing agents  precipitating  metallic  gold,  siher,  and  platinum  from 
solutions  of  their  salts.  With  ferric  chlorid  it  gives  a  bluish- 
black  precipitate.  A  deep-rose  color  develops  when  its  solution 
is  treated  with  a  piece  of  potassium  cyanid. 

/Jmi' :  5  to  30  gr.  (0.30-1.25  gm.).  It  is  incovtpatibti-  with 
ammonia,  lead  acetate,  opium,  silver  salts,  ferric  salts,  potas.sium 
chlorate,  and  permanganate. 

Acid  tannic  (C„Hi/>,  -  (C,H,),.(OH),OX'O.COOH)  {tan- 
nin, digallic  acid)  occurs  in  tea  leaves,  in  the  bark  of  trees,  and 
in  large  amounts  in  nutgalls,  from  which  it  is  obtained  b\'  extrac- 
tion with  boiling  water,  alcohol,  or  ether.  It  is  usually  prepared 
in  light-yellow  amorphous  scales  which  have  a  very  astringent 
taste  and  characteristic  odor.  It  is  easil)'  soluble  in  water,  giving 
an  acid  reaction,  and  w  ith  ferric  chlorid  a  blue-black  or  dark-green 
color.  The  fact  that  hydrolysis  converts  it  completely  into  gallic 
acid  shows  that  it  is  an  anhydrid  of  that  acid. 

Tanning:  is  the  art  of  making  leather  from  prepared  animal 
skins  or  membrane  by  immersion  in  a  solution  of  tannic  aciti  ur 
a  mixture  of  astringent  bark.  The  animal  substance  absorbs  and 
combines  with  the  tannin,  changing  to  the  tougher  leather  which 
does  not  putref>'. 

In  medicine  tannic  acid  is  valued  as  an  astringent  and  styptic. 
Dos€ :  2  to  10  gr.  (0.13-0.6  gm,).  It  is  present  in  the  prepara- 
tions: glycerite  (20  per  cent.);  styptic  collodion  (20  per  cent.); 
ointment  (20  per  cent.);  troches  (l  gr.  each). 

Its  ineompatihles  are  the  salts  of  iron,  lead,  mercur}-.  antimony, 
copper,  and  silver;  alkaloids,  gelatin,  albumin,  starch,  iodin,  iodo- 
form, lime  water,  spirits  nitrous  ether,  chlorates,  and  permangan- 
ates. 

Tests. — Ferric    chlorid    gives   a    deep-blue    precipitate    which 

redissolves   in  excess,  changing   to  a   green   color.      Potassium 

hydroxid  yields   with   it   a  brown    color.     A  weak   solution  u^ 

■  tannic  acid,  treated  gradually  with  lime  water,  precipitates  white, 

[changing  to  blue  and  green. 


POLYNUCLEATED  COMPOUNDS. 

The  compounds  hitherto  studied  have  but  one  benzene  nucleus 
or  closed  chain  of  6  carbon  atoms.  They  may  be  regarded  as 
simple  derivatives  of  benzene,  being  easily  prepared  from  it  and 
reconverted  to  it.  There  are  others,  however,  which  arc  also 
derivatives    of  benzene,  but   which    are  in   a  class  of  aromatic 
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hydrocafbons  conuining  two  indq^endent  dosed  chains  joined  at 
one  point,  like  diphenyl,  or  even  thr£i,  like  triphenyl-cnethane. 


In  the  fatty  series  ethane,  C,H<.  is  sometimes  considered  as 
having  2  methyl  groups,  CHj.CH,,  and  called  diwctkyl.  So  it 
is  thai  phenyl,  CaH^,  uniting  directly  with  another  phenyl  group, 
form>  the  liydrociirbon  diphiuyl,  QHj  C^Hj. which  is  not,  how- 
ever, ;i  honiologuc  of  benzene.  This  and  other  hydrocarbons, 
such  as  naphilialenc  and  anthracene,  form  the  starting-jxiints  of 
new  homologous  scries,  and  become  the  parents  of  a  large  number 
of  derivatives. 

Diphenyl,  C,.1 1.,  -  C,J  I.,  is  prepared  by  removing  with  sodium 
llic  |jr'>itiiii  of  brombenzene  in  ethereal  solution: 


-^CJIJk 


2Na     -     C«H,.C,Hj     \     2NaBr. 


It  is  a  colorless  cr>'slalline  substance,  which  when  oxidized 
forms  benzoic  acid  with  destruction  of  i  benzene  nucleus.  It 
forms  a  whole  class  of  substitution  derivatives,  of  which  one  is 
diphenyhmiin  This,  dissolved  in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  is  a  deli- 
cate test  for  nitric  acid,  turning  blue  with  a  trace  of  acid  or 
nitrate. 

Naphthalene,  C,„ll^  {naf>htlialm\  is  second  only  to  benzene 
in  its  economic  jiu[Knt.iiRc.  Like  anthracene,  it  is  the  point  from 
which  dycniakers  start  in  the  production  of  a  large  number  of 
valuable  colors.  It  is  more  abundant  in  coal  tar  than  any  other 
hydrocarbon.  Its  crude  crystals  are  deposited  on  cooling  the 
fractional  distillate  of  coal  tar.  boiling  between  i8o°  and  220°  C. 
(356*^'  and  42K'^  F.).  The  impurities  are  made  non-volatile  by  the 
addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  pure  volatile  naphthalene  being 
then  separated  1)\'  sublimation. 

It  forms  in  large,  colorless,  lustrous  plates,  melting  at  80°  C. 
(176^  F.)  and  boiling  at  218°  C.  (424°  F.).  It  is  extremely  vola- 
tile at  all  temperatures,  giving  off  a  penetrating,  peculiar,  but  not 
ill-smelling  vapor.  This  vapor  mixed  with  coal  gas  gives  increased 
illuminating  power.  Almost  insoluble  in  water,  it  dissolves  easily 
in  hot  alcohol  and  ether.  It  is  largely  used  under  the  names  of 
woth  halls ^  wJttti'  Uir,  and  vnmral  camphor,  to  prevent  the  destruc- 
tion of  wool  and  fur  clothing  by  moths.  Its  chief  use  is  in  making 
the  naphthalene  dyes. 

It  is  used  in  medicine  as  an  antiseptic  and  parasiticide.  Dose . 
5  to  10  gr.  (0.3-0.6  gm.l. 
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Toxicology. — Given  to  lower  animals,  naphthalene  causes  diar- 
rhea and  wasting,  with  cataract  and  other  changes  in  the  eye. 

Symptoms. — Poisonous  doses  are  followed  by  distress  of  the 
stomach,  vomiting,  colic,  and  purging.  Eliminated  by  the  kid- 
neys, it  causes  pain  in  the  back  and  over  the  bladder,  with  albu- 
minous and  dark-colored  urine. 

Tests. — Naphthalene  is  dissolved  out  of  a  distillate  by  means 
of  ether.  Picric  acid  yields  with  it  yellow  crystals.  A  fragment 
dissolves  in  chloral  without  change  of  color,  after  warming  on  a 
water  bath.  On  adding  to  this  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid 
and  warming,  the  mixture  turns  to  a  rose  color,  changing  to 
violet  or  brown  on  the  addition  of  zinc. 

Ctonstitutional  Fommla. — All  the  experiments  to  ascertain  the 
structure  of  the  naphthalene  molecule,  CioHg,  point  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  and  its  derivatives  are  best  explained  when  its 
constitution  is  expressed  by  two  closed  chains  of  6  carbon  atoms, 
so  condensed  that  they  have  2  carbon  atoms  in  common,  as 
shown  by  the  double  hexagon  below : 


or  simply 


a  a 

CO 


CH  a  a 

Naphthalene,  CioH«.  Alpha  and  Ma  potitiona. 

To  account  for  2  isomeric  monosubstitution  products  of  naph- 
thalene, use  is  made  of  the  fact  that  the  8  hydrogen  atoms  have 
not  all  the  same  relations  to  the  rest  of  the  molecule.  For  ex- 
ample, the  four  a  positions  are  identical,  so  are  the  four  ^  posi- 
tions; but  the  one  set  differs  relatively  from  the  other.  This 
accords  with  the  fact  that  there  arc  2  nionochlornaphthalenes, 
2  monohydroxynaphthalenes,  etc.  At  any  angle  marked  a,  the 
substituting  atom  is  in  union  with  a  carbon  atom  common  to 
both  hexagons,  while  those  marked  ^9  arc  not  so  placed. 

Naphtho^CioHyOH). — The  two  monohydroxy-substitution  de- 
rivatives of  naphthalene  are  known  as  ^///>//rt-naphthol  and  beta- 
naphthol.     Their  constitution  is  shown  by  the  duplicated  rings : 

f)H 


«-Naphthol.  0-Naphthol. 


These  correspond  with  monohydric  phenols  and  are  of  great 
importance  in  dye  making.     They  are  both  derived  from  coal  tar 
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or  naphthalene,  and  have  color  reactions  with  ferric  chlorid  and 
behave  in  other  ways  like  the  phenols.  Both  are  colorless  and 
ciystalline,  with  a  faint  odor  recalling  that  of  carbolic  acid,  and  a 
burning  and  acrid  taste.  Ihfa-naphthol  is  readilj'  soluble  in  hot 
water,  which  is  not  the  case  \\\\\\  alpha-nhphthol.  The  naphtholum 
of  the  Pharmacopeia  is  beta-naphthol.  It  is  an  intestinal  anti- 
septic and  parasiticide.     Dose:   5  to  10  gr.  (0.3-O.6  gm,). 

The  hydrogen  of  the  hydroxyl  may  be  replaced  by  metals, 
giving  rise  to  a  class  o>X  naphtholaUs,  such  as  that  of  bismuth  and 
that  of  sodium,  CjoH^ONa  [mkriHuiin). 

Expcrimviit. — Motisch's  Test  for  Sujrars. — If  a  carboh>-drate 
in  solution  be  treated  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  «-naphhtol  and 
a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  added  carefully  to  form  a  bottom 
layer,  a  violet  band  appears  at  the  line  of  contact.  This  reaction 
reveals  sugar  even  when  in  combination  with  proteids,  as  in 
glycosamin. 

Toxicology, — At  one  time  beta-naphthol  was  used  as  an  alco- 
holic solution  or  ointment,  applied  to  the  skin  to  cure  scabies, 
After  such  applications  there  have  been  in  some  cases  eczema, 
retinal  changes,  acute  nephritis,  and  death,  One  dram  (3-4  gm.) 
in  the  form  of  ointment  was  fatal  to  a  pregnant  woman  in  twenty- 
five  hours. 

Treatment. — The  symptoms  call  for  the  same  procedures  as 
are  used  for  phenol-poisoning  (p.  422). 

Detection, — The  suspected  material  is  shaken  with  alcohol  and 
the  extract  evaporated  to  a  residue.  This  warmed  with  potassium 
hydroxid  and  chloroform  yields  a  blue  color 

Aluminium  naphthol-disnlphonate  (alumnol)  is  a  salt  of  the 
dibasic  acid.  CioH^fOHXSOjH).^,  derived  from  naphthol  by  the 
action  of  sulphuric  acid,  Nnphthosalol  is  salicylate  of /J-naphthol 
or  betol. 

Anthracene  (C„H,„). — As  the  .starting-point  in  the  synthesis 
of  altzarin  {artificicil  madder)  and  turkey-red  dye,  anthracene  is 
prepared  extensively  from  the  ^reen  oil  of  coal  tar.  It  crystal- 
lizes in  colorless,  lustrous,  fluorescent  plates,  soluble  in  hot  ben- 
zene. 

ConstitTitioiial  FonnnlA. — There  is  evidence  that  the  molecule 
of  anthracene  is  composed  of  condensed  nuclei,  and  experience 
shows  that  the  facts  can  be  accounted  for  if  its  constitution  be 
regarded  as  consisting  of  2  benzene  residues  linked  by  2  CH 
groups  or  3  hexagonal  rings.     Thus : 


.CM 


CH    CH     CH 
CH    CH     CH 


NITROBENZENE. 


XO. 
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Anthnuiiimon     (C6Ht<^,Q>QH^)     {Diphenylene-diketone), — 

When  anthracene  is  treated  with  nitric  acid  it  does  not  yield  a 
nitro-derivative ;  it  is  oxidized  to  anthraquinon,  Ci^HyOj,  2  atoms 
of  hydrogen  being  displaced  by  2  atoms  of  oxygen. 

It  crystalhzes  in  yellow  needles,  and  when  acted  on  by  sul- 
phuric acid  and  tlien  by  soda  and  jjotassium  chlorate  yields, 
by    complex    processes,    alizarin    or     dihvdroxyanthraquinon, 

CO 
QH4<pQ>CaHj(OH)j.     This  is   the  active  color  principle   of 

the  madder  root.  It  produces  various-colored  compounds  with 
metallic  oxids  ;  for  example,  with  aluminium,  a  fast  red,  turkty 
red;  with  lime,  blue;  with  a  ferric  salt,  dark  purple. 

Alizarin  momnodiitm  sulplionaU-  is  the  yellow  reagent  used  by 
Topfer  as  an  indicator  for  uncombined  acids  of  the  gastric  Juice. 
excess  of  caustic  soda  turning  the  tested  fluid  pure  violet  by  the 

formation  of  the   disodium   derivative   CrtH4<j'^.^>C,iHj(0Na)g 

(Plate  6,  B,  B'). 


NITROGEN  DERIVATIVES  OF  BENZENE. 

An  important  class  of  compounds  results  from  the  ease  with 
which  mtri}-  (NOj),  amido-  (NHj),  and  duizo-  (Nj)  groups  are 
substituted  for  the  hydrogen  of  the  benzene  nucleus.  The  mira- 
tion of  many  aromatic  compounds  ts  accomph'shed  by  solution  in 
nitric  acid.  When  not  soluble  in  nitric  acid,  the  process  is  facilitated 
by  using  a  mixture  of  strong  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids.  As  a  rule, 
a  high  temperature  and  concentrated  acids  cause  the  substitution 
of  several  nitro-groups.  Generally  speaking,  the  nitro-compounds 
are  cr>'stalltne  and  yellowish,  insoluble  in  water  but  soluble  in 
benzene,  ether,  and  alcohol. 

Nltrobeiiaeiie  (CH., .  N(.\)  {Essence  of  Mirbane).—\\\\^n 
benzene  ( 10  c.c)  is  slowly  treated  with  a  mixture  of  nitric  acid 
(12  c.c.)  and  sulphuric  acid  ( 16  c.c.},  and  the  vessel  kept  cool  by 
immersion  in  water,  the  benzene  dissolves.  When  poured  into 
water  a  yellow  oil  sinks  to  the  bottom.  This  is  nitrobenzene, 
and  the  reaction  is  as  follows : 


CM. 


HNO3      =       QH.NOj      ^        H,0. 


Nitrobenzene  is  insoluble  in  water,  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.2, 
is  sweetish  in  taste,  and  has  a  strong  odor,  resembling  oil  of  bit- 
ter almond,  for  which  oil  it  is  often  substituted  in  flavors  and  per- 
fumes, notwithstanding  its  poisonous  character.  Its  chief  use  is 
in  the  manufacture  of  aniiin. 
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Toxicology. — It  breaks  down  the  blood-corpuscles,  forms  meth- 
emoglobin  (Plate  4,  Fig.  \,  d),  and  paralyzes  the  nen'c  centers. 
The  immediate  symptoms  may  nut  be  noticeable  for  several 
hours,  when  suddenly  the  face  becomes  livid,  the  nails  bluish, 
the  pulse  feeble,  the  skin  cold,  giddiness  and  vomiting  may  lead 
quickly  to  coma,  sometimes  complicated  with  convulsions,  and 
often  ending  in  death  from  apnea.  If  death  is  not  prompt  the 
case  may  be  complicated  by  jaundice.  The  same  s)n)ptoms  re- 
sembling those  caused  by  hydrocyanic  acid  have  been  induced 
by  inhalation  of  the  vapor  in  the  industries  using  nitrubcnzenc. 

Fatal  Dose  and  Period. — Death  would  probably  be  caused  by 
30  drops  to  I  dr.  Coma  usually  appears  in  four  hours,  with  death 
two  hours  later. 

Trcatntcnt. — Using  a  siphon  tube,  the  stomach  should  be 
washed  out  with  warm  water  frcel\ .  Strychnin,  digitalis,  and 
artificial  respiration  are  u.scful  to  sustain  the  heart  and  respiration. 
Alcohol  by  the  stomach  must  be  a\  oided,  as  it  favors  absorption. 

Posfmortitn  Appearances. — These  include  a  persistent  odor  of 
bitter  almond  and  oily  drops  of  the  nitrobenzene  in  the  alimentary 
tract.     The  blood  is  chocolate-coloreil  and  fluid. 

Detection. — ( i )  Nitrobenzene  is  dissolved  in  \\  arm  alcohol  and 
reduced  to  anilin  by  adding  powdered  zinc,  followed  by  single 
drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  evolve  hydrogen  until  no  odor  of 
nitrobenzene  is  left.  The  solution  diluted  and  made  alkaline  is 
extracted  witli  ether  and  the  residue  tested  for  anilin  (p.  439). 

(2)  A  few  grains  of  potassium  hydroxid  mixed  with  3  drops 
of  water  and  2  drops  of  carbolic  acid  are  boiled  in  a  dish  and 
then  a  {c\\  drops  of  the  suspected  material  is  added.  After  boil- 
ing, a  red  ring  appears  at  the  edge,  the  red  changing  to  green 
when  calcium  hypochlorite  xs  added. 


AROMATIC  AMHXMIOMPOUNDS  AND  AMINS. 

In  another  place  (p.  453)  the  amids  and  amins  of  the  fatty 
series  are  referred  to  as  ammonia,  in  which  the  hydrogen 
atoms  have  been  displaced  by  fatty  radicals.  Analogous  com- 
pounds are  made  when  the  radicals  substituted  are  aromatic,  such 
as  amidobenzene^  C,Hj.NH„  and  benzylamin,  QHj.CHj.  NH^, 
Those  which,  like  amidobenzene,  have  the  amido-group  united 
flirectly  with  the  nudeus  are  called  amido-compounds ;  those 
containintr  that  group  in  the  side  chain,  like  benzylamin,  are 
called  (irimtiifii-  iitnifis,  and  arc  <A   very  little  importance. 

Preparation  of  amido-compounds  in  general  are  pro- 
duceil  by  reducing  the  nitro-com|X)unds  with  nascent  hydrogen, 
a  metal,  or  stannous  chlorid.     Thus: 


QH.NO, 

Nitn>b«BceiMr 


6H 


QH,,NH, 

AniiHoh«fir«ne 


2TI  n 
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The  properties  of  the  amido-compounds  are  similar  to  those 
of  the  primary  amins.  The  basic  character  of  ammonia  is  dimin- 
ished by  the  substitution  of  phenyl,  QHj-,  which  is  not  the  case 
with  the  fatty  amins.  Warmed  with  nitrous  acid  in  solution,  they 
yield  phenols  as  the  fatty  amins  under  like  conditions  form 
alcohols : 

QH5.NH,  -I    HNO2  -  QH,.OH  +  N,  +  H,0. 

Amidobenzene.  Nitrous  acid.  Phenol 

Anilin  (QHj.NHj)  {Amidobenzene,  Phenyiamin). — Anilin  is 
contained  in  coal  tar  in  small  quantities,  but  com-  r  Nil 

mercially  it  is  prepared  by  reducing  nitrobenzene  ^J^     ' 

with  nascent  hydrogen.  Hcyf     ^,CH 

When  pure  it  is  a  colorless,  oily,  neutral  liquid,         J| 
with  a  faint,  peculiar  odor,  and  a  bitter  taste.   Spar-     "^^ 
ingly  soluble  in  water,  it  dissolves  readily  in  alco- 
hol and  ether.     Exposed  to  light  it  darkens.     It 
acts  as  a  base,  neutralizing  acids  and  forming  salts,  such  as  anilin 
hydrochlorid,  QHj.NHjHCl. 

A  mixture  of  chloroform  and  alcoholic  potash  heated  with  one 
flrop  of  anilin  gives  the  ofiensive  vapor  of  isobenzonitril,  CgHj .  NC. 
By  oxidizing  agents  it  is  converted  into  rosanilin,  from  which 
derivatives  of  various  colors  are  easily  produced.  This  is  the 
basis  of  large  industry  of  dye-making. 

Toxicology. — Cases  of  poisoning  arc  found  in  dye-workers  who 
inhale  the  vapors,  but  others  wearing  socks  and  boots  dyed  with 
anilin  colors  have  suffered  from  absorption  by  the  skin.  Like 
nitrobenzene,  it  breaks  down  the  blood  and  paralyzes  the  nerve 
centers.  The  methemoglobin  in  the  blood  imparts  a  bluish  color 
to  the  face  and  finger-nails.  The  gait  is  unsteady,  the  head  aches 
and  is  dizzy,  the  pulse  feeble,  and  drowsiness  ends  in  coma. 
Chronic  poisoning  causes  eczema,  anemia,  and  amblyopia. 

Fatal  Dose  and  Period. — Death  is  probable  within  twenty 
hours  after  doses  of  i  fl.  oz.  (30  cc). 

Treatment. — When  the  poison  has  been  inhaled,  fresh  air  and 
stimulants  arc  called  for ;  if  swallowed,  evacuation  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  followed  by  stimulants. 

Postmortem  Appearanees. — There  is  an  odor  of  coal  tar  or 
anilin  in  the  body,  with  a  brownish  color  of  the  blood,  due  to 
methemoglobin  (Plate  4,  Fig.  i,  d). 

Deteetion. —  i.  A  solution  of  free  anilin  is  turned  violet  by  cal- 
cium hypochlorite.  If  this  be  pale,  a  few  drops  of  ammonium 
sulphid  develops  a  visible  rose  color. 

2.  Sulphuric  acid  with  a  trace  of  anilin  turns  slowly  blue  or 
green  when  treated  with  pota.ssium  bichromate.  The  same 
reagents  with  strjxhnin  yield  a  blue,  changing  to  purple  and 
red. 
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3.  It  yields  with  chloroform  and  alcohohc  potash  the  isobcnzo- 
ni/n7  odor  ip.  ^63). 

Acetanilid  {QH,.  NH.C,HjO)    {Au/t/cfirht,  Phenyi-acctan- 

ilid). — When  the  hydro<fen  of  the  amido-jjroup 

r         yl     *^*   *^    ill  anilin  is  replaced  by  radicals  the  derivative  is 

Ijq/    %sr;ii         called  <//////>/;  for  example,  acetaniliil,  fnrmanilid, 

1  I  and  oxanilid   are   acid   anilids   prepared    by   the 

^*-S.    ^^^^        action   of  the   correspundin^f   acids.     When  the 

ni  hydrogen  atom  is  displaced  by  an  alk)]  radical 

the  derivative  is   known  as  an    alkylaniltn ;  for 

example,  methylanilin,  QH^.  NH  .CHj. 

Preparation. — Acetanilid  is  prepared  by  boiling  anilin  with 
glacial  acetic  acid.  Anihn  acetate  is  formed  and  slowly  changes, 
during  prolonged  boihng,  to  acetanilid  and  water.  Distillation 
purifies  the  acetanilid,  which  is  collected  and  crystalh/.ed  in  lus- 
trous white  plates  having  a  burning  taste.  It  is  odorless  and 
is  grea.sy  to  the  touch : 

QH,.NHj  +  CH3.COOH  -  QH,.NH.QH,0  4   H,0. 

AniHn  Ac<rtic  Arid.  Acetanilid. 

Properties. — Acetanilid  melts  at  1 13*^  C.  (235*^  F.).  It  dissolves 
sparingly  in  cold  water,  but  freely  in  hot  water,  alcohol,  and  ether ; 
and  wlien  heated  with  acid.s  or  alkalis  it  takes  up  water,  yielding 
anilin  and  acetic  acid.  Its  solulinns  are  neutral  and  are  unaltered 
in  color  by  either  ferric  chlorid  or  sulphuric  acid. 

Acetanilid  is  anodyne,  antiseptic,  antipyretic,  and  antirheumatic. 
It  is  the  basis  of  many  "  headache  powders,"  In  excessive  doses 
it  destroys  the  blood-corpuscles. 

Dose:  2  to  10  gr.  (0.13-0.6  gm.).  It  is  inconipatiblt'  with 
alkaline  bromids  or  iodids,  forming  compounds  insoluble  in 
water.  It  causes  spirits  of  nitrous  ether  to  turn  yellow  and  red. 
Rubbed  with  chloral  or  carbolic  acid  it  forms  a  soft  mass. 

Toxicology. — Man\'  cases  of  poisoning  are  attributable  to  the 

three  anilin  derivatives — acetanilid,  exalgin, and  phenacetin — taken 

carelessly  as  antipyretics  and  anodynes.   The  lowered  temperature 

NH 
results  from  the  amido-phenol,  C6H^<-^,  »^  formed  in  the  tissues. 

All  of  them  cause  methemoglobin  to  appear  in  the  blood  (Plate 
4,  Fig.  I,  d),  producing  cyanosis,  bloody  urine,  nephritis,  and 
jaundice.  V^ery  large  doses  cause  sudden  profuse  perspiration, 
dizziness,  collapse,  dyspnea,  coma,  and  convulsions.  Chronic 
poisoning  from  abuse  of  *'  headache  powder  "  is  characterized  by 
cyanosis,  anemia,  and  wasting. 

Fatal  Dose  of  Acetanilui. — In  cases  of  weak  heart  or  t>*phoid 
fever  small  doses  of  10  to  30  gr.  (0.6-2  gm.)  may  cause  alarming 
symptoms.     Death  has  followed  60  gr. 

Treatment. — Besides  clearing  out   the  stomach  and    bowels. 
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NCII,.C,H,0 


{AcetphenetiJirt, 
C.NH.C,H,0 


th^^  is  an  immediate  indication  for  hypodermic  doses  of  strych- 
nin, followed  by  normal  salt  solution. 

Detictiott. —  L  A  fragment  of  acetanilid  heated  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  treated  wilh  a  little  nf  tlic  solution  of  phenol  and 
calcium  hypochlorite.  The  red  color  thus  formed  is  altered  by 
ammonia  to  a  blue. 

2.  Heated  with  chloroform  and  alcoholic  potash,  the  isobenzo- 
nitril  odor  is  developed  (p,  363). 

Methylacetanilid  {QH.,  N.CHj.QH.O)  (£:r«/^>/).— By  the 
action  of  methyliodid  upon  sodium  acetanilid, 
the  methyl  group  is  substituted  for  an  atom  of 
hydrogen  in  acetanilid.  MetliyJacctanilid  is  crys- 
talline, tasteless,  faintly  aromatic,  sparingly  sol- 
uble in  water,  freely  in  alcohol.  It  is  antipyretic 
and  analgesic. 

Dose :  4  to  7  gr.  (0.35-O.4  gm.). 

Phenacetin    ( C„H, .  QH, .  O .  NHQH3O) 
Oxycthyl-acctanilidX — Tlie  cfTect   of  reducing 
agents  upon  a  nitrophenol,  Ql  I^ .  OH .  NO,  is  to 
form  the  related  amidoffJunoi,  QH^. OH  .  NHj.  ^^^, 
When  ethyl  is  substituted  for  the  hydrogen  of       11 
the  — OH  a  corresponding  ethylic  ether  or  phe-  HLn        ^/y 
netidin  is  the  result,  QM , .  0(  CjHj) .  N 1 1.^    When  Yo  .c  H 

paraphenetidin  is  treated  with  glacial  acetic  acid  •    •   i    * 

the  acetyl  group,  CjHjO — ,  is  substituted  for  i  atom  of  hydrogen 
in  the  — NHj  and  the  product  is  acttphtHctidin. 

Its  composition  differs  from  that  of  acetanilid  in  having  oxy- 
ethyl,  — O.  CjHa,  introduced  in  place  of  an  atom  of  hydrogen  in 
the  nucleus. 

It  is  extensively  used  as  an  antipyretic,  analgesic,  and  anti- 
neuralgic,  under  the  name  phenacettn.  It  is  a  white,  odorless, 
tasteless,  crystalline  powder,  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  readily  so 
in  alcohol.  Cases  of  poisoning  have  occurred  from  overdoses, 
though  it  is  a  safer  medicine  than  acetanilid.  The  symptoms  and 
treatment  are  the  same  as  those  of  acetanilid. 

Test.— A  solution  in  hot  water  is  colored  violet  and  red  by 
chlorin  water. 

Dose :  5  to  15  gr.  (0.3-1  gm.).  Its  incompatibles  arc  chloral, 
carbolic  acid,  iodin.  salicvlic,  chromic  and  nitric  acids. 

MethaceHnfQl  I, .  OCH, .  NH(C,H,0)]  {OxymcthacetanilidX 
— The  methyl  ether  of  an  amidophenol  is  known  as  an  autsidin, 
QH^ .  OCHj .  NHj.  Acted  on  by  glacial  acetic  acid  this  forms 
nti'thact'tiu  by  the  substitution  of  oxy methyl  for  an  atom  of  hy- 
drogen in  the  nucleus. 

This  substance  crystaOizcs  in  white,  odorless,  and  ta.steless 
lustrous  scales,  sparingly  .soluble  in  water,  readily  so  in  alcohol. 
It  is  used  as  an  antipyretic  and  analgesic. 

Dose  :  3  to  8  gr.  (0.2-0.5  gm.). 
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DIAZOOOMPOUNDS. 

When  anilin  hydrochlnrid  \n  veiy  cold  solution  is  mixed  with 
sodium  nitrite,  and  then,  by  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  add, 
nitrous  acid  is  liberated  in  tiie  mixture,  a  reaction  takes  place, 
with  tlie  formaliori  of  diazobenzcne  chlorid : 


Anilta  hydrochlorid. 


CJI^.N^Cl     H      2H,0. 

Dinfobcitzcnc  chlon'd. 


l>ikfobentcne 
sulphate. 


The  term  Jia::o  refers  to  the  2  atoms  of  nitrogen  linking  the 
phenyl  radical  to  other  components:  R  —  N,  — . 
N.NHSO^  When  the  free  bond  is  united  to  acid  groups  or 
lialogens.  the  products  are  called  iita:Z(>  satis  : 
QM.  .Nj.SOJI  is  diazobenzene  sulpliate.  They 
may  be  regarded  as  compoinids  of  hypothetic 
tliazobenzene.  QHi.Nj.OH,  and  its  derivatives. 
These  salts,  when  dry,  are  unstable  to  tiie  degree 
of  being  explosive.  They  are  colorless,  cr>'stal- 
linc,  and  very  soluble  in  water.  Their  value  in  industrial  chem- 
istr>''  is  very  great,  as  they  furnish  a  mother  substance  susceptible 
to  many  reactions,  producing  a  large  class  of  dye  substances  of 
var>'ing  colors. 

\\1ien  one  bond  of  each  of  the  2  nitrogen  atoms  is  united  to 
an  atom  of  hydrogen,  a  /f)'r/rar<>-conipound  is  formed. 

Phenylhydrazin   (QH.,.HN.NHj).— This    important   sub- 
stance can  be  prepared  by  reducing  diazoben- 
c .  HN .  NH,    zene  with  hydrogen  : 


HC< 


^ClI  ',11,,  NCI 

I  DiafoMnrcne  chlorid 


4-     4H     = 


c,H,.Nn.Nii,.nci 

Pbenylbydimxin  hydrothlood. 


-\. 


^H 


From  the  hydrochlorid  the  free  base,  phe- 

cil  nylhydrazin.  is  liberated  by  potash.     Hydrazin, 

or   diannti,  is    the    name   given   to  the    group 

HjN  — NHj.  from  which  it  is  assumed  these  reduction  products 

are  derived, 

Phenylhydrazin  is  a  crv'stalline.  sparingly  soluble,  strong  base, 
forming  salts  with  acids.  Bntii  base  and  salts  reduce  I'ehhng's 
solution  in  the  cold.  It  reacts  with  aldehyds  and  ketones  to  form 
hydrasoncs,  and  with  grape,  milk,  and  malt  sugars  tti  form  osa- 
sones.  Cane  sugar  does  not  j'ield  an  osazonc.  As  these  sub- 
stances are  usually  cr\'stalline  solids  of  difficult  solubilitj*.  they 
are  often  formed  in  tests  for  identifying  and  isolating  aldehyds 
and  sugars.  The  (psasones  are  separated  as  crystals  from  aque- 
ous solutions  of  sugars  by  boiling  with  excess  of  phenylhydrazin 
hydrochlorid  and  sodium  acetate  (Plate  3,  */,  d,  c). 

Phenylhydrazin  hydrochlorid  is  a  fawn-colored  crystalline  pow- 
der with  an  agreeable  odor.  It  decomposes  readily  into  a  dark, 
offensive  paste,  which  is  no  longer  suitable  as  a  reagent  for  sugar 


Phi  NYLiiYOUAZiN  Trst  for  Sugars. 

In  tt  (est  Uibc  put  irearly  J^  in.  f  I  gm.)  of  |iheiiylhytlrazin  hytlrcK'blorifl,  an  equal 
cjunmily  of  ptJWilrrcd  sixlium  acetate,  and  enough  of  the  su>pcctc>l  tluiJ  to  half-tilt 
thr  lube.  'ITie  acetate  dissolves  as  the  tube  is  healed.  Boil  for  2  mioules  and 
examine  after  20  minutes,  or,  if  hurried,  examine  a.  drop  under  the  microscope  at  once 
without  a  covcr-glas.s.  In  2  or  3  minulrj  the  crystals  form ;  n.  Sheaves  and  stara  of 
needleii — glucosaznne  ;  i,  rosettes  of  hmce-shaped  cr)'slals — nullosazune  ;  f,  spicules 
m  hurr-like  clusters — Irtctosa/.one. 
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testing.     The  crystalline  powder  should  not  be  permitted  to  touch 
the  skin,  as  it  may  cause  an  annoying  eruption. 

Another  interesting  use  of  phenylhydrazin  is  in  the  manufacture 
of  antipyrin. 

Antipyrin  (QH.,.(CH.,)2.N2C30H)  {Phcnyl-diincthyl-pyrazo- 
lon,  Phcuasone). — This  is  a  synthetic  base,  a 
derivative  of  phenylhydrazin,  not  found  in  CH,.N.N.C,OH.CH, 
nature,  and  hence  sometimes  called  an  arti- 
ficUxl  alkaloid.  It  is  prepared  by  treating 
diacetic  ether  with  phenylhydrazin,  making 
phenyl-methyl-pyrazolon ;  and  then  intro- 
ducing a  second  methyl  group  by  heating 
with  methyl  iodid. 

It  is  a  white,  odorless,  bitter,  crystalline  powder,  readily  solu- 
ble in  water  and  alcohol.  It  fuses  at  113°  C.  (235°  F.)  and  is 
strongly  basic,  forming  soluble  salts.  With  ferric  chlorid  it 
yields  a  deep-red  color,  and  with  nitrous  acid  a  bluish-green 
color. 

In  medicine  it  is  used  locally  as  a  styptic  and  internally  as 
an  antipyretic,  antirheumatic,  and  analgesic.  Dose :  5  to  15  gr. 
(0.3-1  gm,).  It  has  many  incompatihlcs :  the  halogens,  ammonia 
water,  sodium  bicarbonate  and  salicylate,  chloral,  copper  sulphate, 
chromic  acid,  iodids,  lead  subacetate,  calomel,  mercuric  chlorid, 
alum,  carbolic  acid,  amyl  nitrite,  benzoates,  beta-naphthol,  spirits 
of  nitrous  ether,  quinin,  ferric  chlorid,  tartar  emetic,  tannic  acid, 
and  vegetable  astringents. 

Toxicology. — Poisoning  from  antipyrin  is  nearly  always  due  to 
the  free  use  of  it  as  a  medicine,  in  cases  many  of  which  were 
unfit  for  it  because  of  defective  heart  or  kidneys. 

Acute  cases  show  feeble  pulse,  difficult  breathing,  and  cjanosis, 
not  so  great  as  that  caused  by  acctaniiid.  Mu.scular  tremblings 
may  be  associated  with  the  stupor,  collapse,  and  coma. 

Chronic  poisoning  from  habitual  use  causes  edema  of  the 
face,  cutaneous  affections,  indigestion,  mental  dulness,  and  anemia. 

Fatal  Dose. — In  patients  having  heart  or  hing  diseases  20  gr. 
would  be  dangerous. 

Treatment. — The  jjatient  is  placed  in  the  supine  position  and 
air  or  o.xygen  is  supplied  freely.  The  stomach  is  evacuated  by 
emetics  or  the  siphon  tube.  Ammonia  may  be  inhaled  and  hy- 
podermic injections  given  of  whisky  or  strjxhnin. 

Tests. —  I.  Nitrous  acid  liberated  from  a  solution  of  potassium 
nitrite  by  sulphuric  acid  causes  with  antipyrin  a  blue-green 
nitroso-antipyrin. 

2.  Ferric  chlorid  gives  a  red  color  with  antipyrin,  like  that 
produced  with  diacetic  acid  { Plate  8.  Fig.  6).  The  color  disap- 
pears bv  the  action  of  mineral  acids. 

Saccharin  (QII^CO  .  SO^NH)  {Benzoic  Sulphinid,  Benzoylsul- 
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f^honic  /mu^).~~ln  making  this  substaiKc  <?-sulphobenzoic  acid  is 
first  prepared,  and  this  treated  with  ammonia  yields  the  inrid  : 


Suiphobcniuic  «ci<l. 


Saccharin. 


It  is  a  white  powder  with  a  slight  aromatic  odor  and  a  rc- 
markabiy  sweet  taste,  being  nearly  300  times  as  sweet  as  cane 
sugar.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  freely  so  In  elher 
and  alcohol.  Its  solubility  is  increased  by  alkaline  carbonates, 
whicii  convert  it  to  soluble  saccharin. 

Experiment. — Us  presence  is  detected  by  acidulating  with  sul- 
phuric acid  the  sugar  or  other  suspected  substance  and  shaking 
with  ether,  which  does  not  dissolve  sugar  but  extracts  the  sac- 
charin. On  separation  and  evaporation  the  residue  of  saccharin 
is  crystalline  and  sweet.  It  is  used  to  disguise  the  taste  of  un- 
palatable medicines,  and  as  a  substitute  for  sugar  in  diabetes, 
obesity,  and  gout. 


HETEROCYCUC  COMPOUNDS. 

The  cyclic  compounds  previously  described  have  6  carbon 
atoms  in  the  ring.  As  the  attims  at  the  angles  are  alike  they  are 
called  isocyclic.  If  a  ring  contains  fewer  than  6  carbon  atoms  it 
is  irregular  and  the  compound  is  called  heterocyclic .  One  of  the 
C  atoms  ma}'  be  replaced  by  N,  as  in  pyridin,  or  the  ring  may 
have  only  4  C  atoms  with  NH.  as  in  pyrrole. 


CH 


'MI 

Brnxcnc. 


CH 


3 


PyTToU, 


PYRIDIN  AND  ITS  DERIVATIVES. 

Among  the  constituents  of  coal  tar  have  been  found  certain 
aromatic  bases  allied  to  the  alkaloids  and  known  as  pyridiu  bases. 
They  were  first  discovered  in  bone  oil,  a  dark-brown  liquid,  of 
disagreeable  odor,  formed  when  bones  are  heated  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  boneblack.  rurified  by  distillalinri,  this  bone  oil  was  at 
one  time  used  in  medicine  under  the  name  of  Dippel's  oil, 

Pyridin,  QH^N,  is  a  product  of  destructive  distillation  of 
many  nitrogenous  organic  substances,  and  hence  found  in  to- 
bacco smoke.     It  is   prepared  by  first   making    nicotinic   acid. 


PYRlDfN  A^D   ITS  DERIVATIVES. 
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QI  Ir.N02,  by  oxidizing  nicotin.     This,  when  distilled  with  lime, 
yields  f^yruiin,  as  benzoic  acid  by  the  same  process  gives  benzene: 


QK^N.COOH 

NicoiinU:  kcid. 


QH,N 


-i- 


CO3. 


Many  considerations  have  establislied  the  opinion  tliat  pyridin, 
like  benzene,  has  a  closed  chain  or  nucleus  with  trivalcnt  nitrogen 
substituted  for  the  trivalent  grouj)  CH  .  Its  constitution  is 
represented  in  the  formula  given  above. 

Pyridin  is  a  colorless  liquid  with  a  pungent,  cmpyreumatic 
odor  and  sharp  taste,  freely  miscible  with  water,  alcohol,  ether, 
and  oils.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1.OO3,  and  its  boiling-point 
1 16*^'  C.  (241'^  F.).  It  is  a  very  stable  substance  of  strongly  basic 
properties,  alkaline  in  reaction.  It  has  been  used  in  medicine  as 
a  respirator)^  sedative.     Dose:   2  to  10  drops. 

Pipeiidin  (C,,H,„NH)  {iIexah}'dro/>yndiit).—\\'hcn  p>Tidin  is 
dissolved  in  alcohol  and  treated  with  sodium,  piperidin  is  formed 
as  a  reduction  product: 

QH,N         4-         6M         =        QH,„NH 

Pyridin.  Piperidm. 

It  is  reconverted  to  pyridin  on  o.vidation  with  sulphuric  acid. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  constitution  of  piperidin  is  repre- 
sented by  the  formula : 

CH, 


H,c'v 


:ii. 


NIC 

Piperidin. 


The  alkaloid  f^tperin,  found  in  pepper,  yields  piperidin  when 
decomposed  by  boiling  alkalis,  Piperidin  is  a  colorless  liquid 
with  an  odor  of  pepper.  It  is  miscible  with  water  in  all  propor- 
tions, and  is  strongly  basic.  It  behaves  like  a  secondary  amin. 
interacting  with  methyliodid  to  form  niethylpipcridin.  C.H,„N.CH,. 

Piperidin  and  methylpiperidin  are  the  nuclei  of  a  number  of 
vegetable  alkaloids.  Coniin,  from  hemlock,  is  a  propyl  piperidin  ; 
the  tropin  of  atropin,  atul  icj^ouin  of  cocain,  are  derivatives  of 
methylpiperidin. 

The  pyridin  Homologues. — These  are  the  alkyl  derivatives  of 
pyridin;  the  isomeric  pitoHus  or  utcthylpyrtdins,  QH^NXH,; 
the  isomeric  lutidins  or  dimethyl pyridins,  CJI^NfCHj^;  *ind  the 
collidins  or  trimetliylpyridins,  C.iHjN{CH,V  They  are  found  in 
bone  oil  and  coal  tar. 
HC=CH 

Pyrrole,       |  >NH  or  CTI.N,  is  a  constituent  of  bone 

HC-CH^ 
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oil.  It  is  formed  by  varied  reactions  of  organic  nitrogenous  sub- 
stances, such  as  albumin  and  gelatin.  It  is  a  colorless  liquid, 
smelling  like  chloroform  and  showing  feebly  basic  properties. 

Il  has  a  homologous  scries  which  form  substitution  derivatives, 
among  which  is  tetra-iodo-pyrrole. /W<//,  C,HIgN,a  yellow-browji 
powder  formed  by  ethereal  solution  of  iodin  acting  on  pyrrole 
in  the  presence  of  oxidizing  agents.  It  is  J^q  per  cent,  iodin,  and 
is  used  in  medicine  as  an  alterative  and  antist-ptic  substitute  for 
iodoform.  It  is  tjdoriess,  tasteleiss,  slightly  soluble  in  water,  freely 
in  alcf)h<)l,  chloroform,  and  oils.     Dost' :  8  to  15  gr.  (0.5-1  gm.). 

Piperazin  {I lexahydropyrazin  Dicthylt'iiciiiamin). — W'lien  2, 
3,  or  4  nitrogen  atoms  are  present  'u\  the  benzene  nucleus  the 
com[>ounds  are  known  as  Hi-,  tri-,  and  tctracius.  The  diazin<  are 
three :  ortho-,  tncta-,  and  para-,  according  to  the  positions  of  the 
nitrogen  atoms.     I'^ich  has  a  series  of  substitution  derivatives. 

CH.N.CH 
ParacHasi»,  II        I     II     1  is  known  under  the  name  pyraziiL     It 

CH.N.CH 
is  a  byproduct  of  alcoholic  fermentation,  and  is  found  in  fusel  oil 
or  commercial  amy!  alcohol. 

Wlien  6  more  hydrogen  atoms  are  taken  up  by  the  disengaged 

CHj.NH.CH, 
bonds,  the  substance  is  known  2&ht'xahvdropvraziu ,  \  1 

CHj.NH  LH, 
or  HN:(CjH4)j:NH,  This  substance,  called  pipcmzin,  may  be 
prepared  by  reducing  paradiazin.  It  is  crj'stalline,  colorless,  .sol- 
uble in  water,  deliquescent,  strongly  alkaline,  and  absorbs  carbon 
dioxid  frrym  the  air.  It  combines  with  uric  acid  to  form  piperiizin 
urate,  which  dissolves  in  50  parts  of  water.  It  is  given  as  a 
solvent  for  uric  acid,  in  the  form  of  citrate  and  hydrochlorid. 
Dost- :  8  gr,  (O.50  gm.).  It  is  best  given  alone,  as  it  is  ifuotupatiblc 
with  alum, copper  sulphate,  ferric  chlorid. potassium  permanganate, 
silver  nitrate,  arsenic  and  mercuric  iodid,  acetanilid,  alkaloidal  salts, 
carbolic  acid,  chloral  hydrate,  phcnacetin,  picric  acid,  quinin.  so- 
dium salicylate,  tannic  acid,  spirits  nitrous  ether. 

Indigotin  (C,H,<^|^>C  :  C<j^J]>C,H,)  {Imiigo  Bitu).— 

This  is  the  blue  constituent  of  ordinar\'  indigo  formed  from  the 
yellow  glucosid,  indican.  found  in  certain  plants.  By  heating  with 
dilute  acids  or  by  fermentation  indican  gives  indigo  blue.  Several 
reactions  produce  it  synthetically — that  is.  by  oxidation  of  indoxyl 
or  from  cinnamic  acid, 

Indoxyl  sulphuric  acid  is  a  constituent  of  th^-  urine,  sometimes 
in  such  proportion  that  oxidizing  agents  give  the  urine  a  blue 
color  from  the  formation  of  indigo. 

When  indigo  blue  is  oxidized  it  is  converted  to  isatin,  which 
is  yellowish  brown.     This  property  makes  it  u.seful  as  a  test  for 
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nitric  acid.  It  also  loses  its  color  by  the  action  of  reducing 
agents,  as  in  the  indigo  test  for  glucose. 

Indol  (C,H,<^]!J>CH)  {B€nzopyrrol€).—T\(\s  substance  is  a 

combination  of  the  benzene  and  the  pyrrole  rings,  as  shown  by 

the  structural  formula.     It  can  be  produced 

synthetically  by  several  reactions.   The  most 

interesting  method  of  formation  is  that  by 

putrefaction   of   proteins    in   the   intestines 

during  digestion.     Part  of  it  remains  in  the 

fecal  mass  and  part  is  absorbed  and  carried 

by  the  portal  circulation  to  the  liver  to  be 

oxidized  to  imioxyl,  Z^^<   jJH^^^'    This  readily  combines 

with  potassium  sulphate  to  form  potassium  indoxylsulphate, 
QH4.NH.CHKSO4.  This  is  the  indican  or  uroxanthin  elimi- 
nated by  the  urine.  It  is  not  the  glucosid  referred  to  above,  but 
an  ethereal  salt  or  conjugate  sulphate. 

When  hydrochloric  acid,  with  a  trace  of  potassium  chlorate  or 
of  ferric  chlorid,  is  added  to  urine  this  indican  breaks  up  into 
potassium  sulphate  and  indigo  blue,  the  latter  being  formed  by 
oxidation  of  the  indoxyl : 

QH.NH.CH.KSO,     -\-     H^O    = 

Indican. 

KHSO,     -h     QH,.NH.C(OH).CH 

Induxyl. 

2(QH«NOH)     +     20     =     C,,,H,.,X.A    +     2HA 

Indoxyl.  Indigo  blue. 

This  reaction  is  made  use  of  in  urinary  analysis  for  indican  by 
Jajfe's  method  {p.  (,26).  In  testing  for  indican  in  the  urine  by 
this  method  the  oxidation  may  be  carried  too  far  and  the  indigo 
blue  be  converted  to  yellowish  isatin.  Obermayers  modification 
of  this  test  is  performed  as  follows : 

The  phosphates  and  coloring  matters  are  removed  by  precip- 
itating with  I  volume  of  a  20  per  cent,  solution  of  lead  acetate 
and  by  filtration.  The  filtrate  is  well  shaken  for  two  minutes 
with  an  equal  volume  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  contain- 
ing 0-3  per  cent,  of  ferric  chlorid  and  a  few  drops  of  chloroform 
or  ether.  With  normal  urine  the  chloroform  undergoes  but  little 
change,  but  with  excess  of  indican  it  turns  blue  in  depth  of  color 
proportionate  to  the  indican.  The  blue  chloroform  sinks  to  the 
bottom,  but  blue  ether  rises  to  the  top  (Plate  8,  Fig.  8). 

The  other  conjugate  sulphates  found  in  the  urine  in  traces  are 
the  potas.sium  and  sodium  compounds  of  the  ester-sulphuric  acids 
of  skatoxyl,  phenol,  catechol,  quinol,  and  paracrcsol.  They  vary 
in  amount  inversely  as  the  mineral  sulphates ;  and  after  poisoning 
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by  carbolic  acid  all  of  the  sulphuric  acid  is  taken  by  the  phenol 
compound  at  the  expense  of  the  mineral  sulphates. 

Skatol    (QH,<^^^*''^^>CH)  (^9-iA7//y///^/t>/).— Skatol  is  a 

methyl  substitution  of  indol.  The  odor  characterized  as  fecal  is 
tlue  to  the  presence  of  skatol  with  indol.  The 
-jCHj  skatol  exceeds  the  indol  as  a  product  of  the 
putrefaction  of  proteins.  It  can  be  prepared 
by  the  reduction  of  indigo.  Like  indol,  it  is 
partly  absorbed  from  the  fecal  n^ass  in  the 
intestines,  and  is  excreted  by  the  kidney  as 
skatoxylsiilphatc  of  potassium.  This  is  sometimes  called  urohcmatin. 
Obermayer's  test  will  )-ield  a  red  or  violet  c«i«lor  when  the 
skatoxyl  compound  is  in  excess.  This  color  is  sonielinies  called 
indigo  red.  Such  urines,  when  oxidized  by  nitric  acid,  turn  red, 
violet,  and  blue. 

Quinolin  (QH.N)  {chinolin)  is  the  parent  substance  of  a 
group  closely  related  to  the  vegetable  alkaloids  and  known  as 
the  qumolin  or  bcnzopyridin  basis.  It  is  in  coal  tar  and  bone  oil, 
can  be  prepared  by  distillinrj  quinin  and  cinchonin  with  potash, 
and  synthetically  by  healing  anilin,  glycerin,  and  sulphuric  acid 
in  the  presence  of  nitrobenzene. 

It  is  a  colorless  oil  with  a  characlcristic  odor,  sparingly  soluble 
in  water,  forming  crystalline  sails  with  the  acids. 

For  various  reasons  the  constitution  of  pyridin,  CsHjN,  and 
quinolin,  QHyN.  is  believed  to  have  the  same  relation  as  that  of 
benzene,  QH^.  and  naphlhalin,  C,„H^,  being  represented  by  the 
formulas  below,  which  show  that  it  has  a  benzene  and  pyridin 
ring  condensed : 

CH  CH      rii  rn       CH 


HC 


N 

Pfridin. 


W^ 


m/V/\cH 

CH        CH 

Itoquinolin. 


Quinolin. 

Isoquinolin  is  very  like  quinolin  in  chemical  pro]>crties,  but  dif- 
fers physically,  It  is  found  in  coa!  tar  with  quinolin.  In  consti- 
tution it  differs  from  quinolin  in  that  the  benzene  ring  is  attached 
by  the  (i  and  j  positions,  and  not  by  the  a  and  (i,  as  quinolin. 

Thallin  (C,H« .  O .  CH, .  N  .  H,  or  C„H„NO)  {Tctrahydro-para- 
m€thyloxyquinolin\ — Among  the  synthetic  basic  substances  made 
from  quinolin  and  containing  its  nucleus  are  thalliu  and  kairin. 
Thallin  receives  its  name  from  the  intense  green  color  it  forms 
with  ferric  chlorid.  Its  sulphate  is  in  yellowish  needles,  aromatic, 
bitter,  and  soluble  in  water.  In  medicine  it  is  used  as  a  transitory 
antipyretic,  and  antiseptic.     Dose:  2  gr.  (0.13  gm.)  hourly. 
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PURINS  AND  URIC  AQD. 

Uric  acid  (C,H|NjOj)  {tnoxypunn)  occurs  in  human  urine,  in 
small  am<^unt,  combined  with  sodium,  potassium,  ammonium, 
calcium,  and  magnesium.  It  is  found  as  solid  ammonium  urate 
in  the  L-xcremcnt  of  reptiles  and  birds. 

Preparation. — Having  pulverized  the  excrement  of  a  serpent, 
it  should  be  boiled  with  sodium  hydrate  in  a  porcelain  dish  until 
ali  the  ammonia  has  been  driven  off.  1  he  liquid,  haviny^  been 
filtered  while  hot,  is  poured  into  hydrochloric  acid.  As  it  cools 
a  fine  crystalline  powder  of  uric  acid  falls  (Plate  7,  Fig.  5). 

It  can  be  prepared  by  synthesis  by  heating  urea  with  glycerin 
at  20cf  C.  (392°  F.).  When  decomposed,  urea  is  one  of  the 
products.  Althou^di  uric  acid  does  not  contain  the  acid  frroup 
— COOH,  it  has  3  groups  of  HNCO  which  give  it  combining 
power  toward  bases. 

Properties. — Almost  insoluble  in  water,  uric  acid  is  wholly  in- 
soluble in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  soluble  in  w-arm  glycerin.  It 
is  a  weak  acid  with  2  atoms  of  replaceable  hydrogen,  forming  2 
classes  of  .salts,  like  the  acid  sodium  salt,  NaQHjN^Oa,  and  the 
normal  sodium  salt,  Na^CsHoN^O^.  A  third  scries  of  hyperacid 
salts  is  formed  by  replacing  with  a  metal  one  of  the  hydrogen  atoms 
in  a  double  molecule,  leaving  3  atoms  of  acid  hydrogen.  There 
is  found  in  the  urine  this  quadriurate  of  sodium  with  this  formula, 
NaHjtCAN^OiHj)^.  The  normal  salts  are  soluble,  but  the  acid 
salts  are  soluble  to  a  ver>'  slight  degree.  Two  salts  with  organic 
bases  are  much  more  soluble — pipi'razin  urah'  and  iysidin  urate ; 
hence  the  use  of  these  bases  to  dissolve  uric-acid  gravel. 

Mureiid  Test.— In  a  porcelain  dish  place  some  uric  acid  or  a 
urate.  Moi.sten  with  nitric  acid  and  evaporate  at  a  gentle  heat. 
If  no  ammonia  be  present,  a  yellow  stain  of  alloxantin  is  left, 

2QH.NA  r  2H,0  -f  Oj  =  2C,H2N;0,  +  2CON,H, 

Uricacid.  Alloxan.  I'rea 

Continued  heat  splits  alloxan  into  alloxantin,  parabanic  acid, 
and  carbon  dioxid : 

SC.HjNA    =    QH.NA    +    C,HaNA   -f    CO,. 

Alloxan.  Alloxantin.  Panbanic  acid. 

The  yellow  residue  yields  a  red-purple  color  with  ammonia, 
due  to  ammonium  purpurate  or  murexid: 


QH.NA 

Alloicantin, 


2NH,     = 


QH^NA 

Mitrcxid 


4- 


HjO. 


As  xanthin  and  guanin  both  yield  the  red  color,  add  i  drop 
of  sodium  hydroxid  and  the  uric-acid  red  turns  blue.  Moisten 
with  water  antJ  evaporate  to  dryness,  the  color  disappears. 

Pimn  Bodies. — Uric  acid  is  the  most  highly  oxidized  member 
of  a  series  of  compounds  considered  to  be  derivatives  of  a  syn- 
2» 
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thesized  substance,  C^N^H,,  called  f^urin.  The  other  members 
of  the  series  being  basic  are  called  alloxuric  basts  or  xanthin  bans, 
after  the  second  member  fjivcn  below.  The  nucleins  found  in  cell 
nuclei  consist  of  alhumin  combined  with  purin  bases  and  ortho- 
pliospliuric  acid.  The  nucleic-acid  molecule  contains  some  of  the 
purin  and  pyrimidin  bases  united  with  ortliophos|>horic  acid.  As 
puriu  bodies  arc  products  of  the  decomposition  of  nucleins  they 
may  be  termed  nuclciit  bases.  They  are  considered  to  be  inter- 
mediate stages  of  oxidation  of  nucleo-protcids  on  the  way  to 
form  uric  acid. 

Uric  acid,  CJI^Np,      ....  Heteroxanthin,  <\H,{CH,)N^O^ 

Xftnthin,  <-'|H«N,0, Paraxanihin,      C"sll,(CII,)^\(V 

Ilypoxanthin,  CjH,N,t) Theobjomiii,      C,H,(CH,),N,0,. 

,  Theophyllin,      CjH,(CH,),N,0,  ; 
Guanin,  C.II.N.O   .    .    .    .   -^ 

*    •    *  ICaffein,  C4H(CHj).N40,. 

Adcnin,  CjlIjN,      Epiguanta,         Cj^H,(CHj)N50. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  second  column  are  the  methyl  de- 
rivatives of  the  bodies  in  the  first  column. 

The  purin  bodies  occur  together,  being  found  in  the  same  sit- 
uation and  in  small  amount  in  the  urine,  the  blood,  and  many  of 
the  tissues.  In  rare  ca.ses  the  xanthin  of  the  urine  separates  in 
the  bladder  and  forms  the  xanthin  caiculus.  They  are  found  in 
all  meat  extracts,  to  which  they  impart  a  stimulating  quality,  but 
no  food  value.  Some  meat  extracts  contain,  in  addition,  proteins, 
which  arc  nutritive. 

The  structure  of  these  bases  and  their  close  kinship  to  uric 
acid  will  be  better  understood  if  the  following  graphic  formulas 
are  studied.     The  first  two  arc  purely  hypothetic  bodies: 

N-C  I       I 

I      I  HC    C-NH 

Alloxan  nuct«u  I 're*  nucieiu.  PoriB. 

Uric  acid  and  the  xant!»in  bases  may  be  considered  as  substi- 
tution products  vA  purin  by  the  radical  hydroxyl,  amido-.  imido-, 
or  methyl  groups.  The  position  of  the  substituted  radicals  is 
indicated  according  to  the  numbers  in  the  diagram  of  tlie  ptirin 
nucleus  given  below.  The  purin  nucleus  is  made  up  by  joining 
the  carbon-nitrogen  nuclei  of  urea  and  alloxan  given  above. 

«N— C 
I     I       >c» 

4 
INwiB  nacloB. 
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Hypoxanthin  is  6  oxypurin :         Xanthin  is  2.6  dioxypurin : 
HN— CO  UN— CO 

HC     C-NH  CO  C— NH 

\CH  I      II       \CH 


y^^  I  // 


— C— N  HN- 


J-/ 


Guanin  is  2  amino,  6  oxypurin :        Adenin  is  6  aminopurin  : 
HN— CO  N— C.NH, 

iHN)C    c— :— 


I J  ' 

HN— C— N 


-NH  HC    C— N 


\CH 


)CH 

— C— NH 


Uric  acid  is  2.6.8  trioxypurin  :        Theobromin  is  3.7  dimethyl- 

xanthin  : 

HN— CO  HN— CO 

II  II 

COC— NH  COC-N.CH, 

I  I    >  I   II   >" 

HN-C— NH  CH,N— C— N 

Theobromin,  3.7  dimethylxanthin,  C5H2(CH3)2N402,  occurs  in 
the  seed  of  Theobroma  cacao,  from  which  chocolate  is  made. 
Theophyllin  occurs  in  tea  used  as  a  beverage,  and  it  may  be  pre- 
pared synthetically  from  dimethyl  uric  acid. 

Oaffein  (//ir/>/,^«rtrii«/«),  i.3.7trimethylxanthin,  C5H(CH3)3NjO„ 
is  found  in  tea,  coffee,  guarana,  and  other  stimulating  plants.  It 
may  be  formed  from  trimethyluric  acid.  It  is  soluble  in  80  parts 
of  water,  35  of  alcohol. 

Caffein  citratcd  contains  50  per  cent,  of  caffein.  It  is  a  white 
powder  with  an  acid  taste,  soluble  in  25  parts  of  water.  Dose  : 
2  to  10  gr.  (0.13-0.65  gm.). 

Pyrimidin  Bases. — When  the  nucleinic  acids  break  up  the 
products  are  the  purins  referred  to  above  and  the  bases  uracil, 
thymin.  and  cytosin,  which  are  derivatives  of  pyrimidin,  C^H^N,. 
Pyrimidin  is  obtained  by  splitting  off  one  side  of  purin.  Uric  acid 
can  be  formed  synthetically  from  these  derivatives.  The  relation- 
ship is  expressed  in  the  following  formulas : 

(3)N— C(6)  HN— CO  HN— CO 

'^       'I  II  II 

(2)  C      C  (5)  OC     CH  0<:     C— NH. 

II  I      'i  I      !l  ;CO 

(I)  N--C  (4)  N— CH  UN— C— Nil" 

Pyrimidin  nucleus.  Uracil.  I'ric  acid. 

Uracil,  C^H^NjO,,  has  been  found  in  the  nucleo-proteids,  and  so 
has  thymin,  QHjNjOj.  CH,.  which  is  methyl-uracil.  Cytosin, 
C^HjNjO,  is  a  constant  cleavage  product  of  the  nucleinic  acids. 
It  is  so  intimately  related  to  the  purin  group  that  it  is  supposed 
to  be  the  mother-substance. 
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Uric  acid  in  the  urine  i.s  derived  from  two  sources — the  internal 
and  the  ixdrnal,  or  tuiiogenous  and  ixogcnous.  The  cndoginous 
uric  acid  comes  from  the  nucleins  of  the  body  cells  and  thtir 
decomposition  products,  the  purin  bases.  The  quantit\'  for  each 
individual  is  fairly  constant  and  uninfluenced  by  food.  The 
exogenous  uric  acid  arises  from  the  nucleins  and  purin  bases  con- 
tained in  the  food  It  is,  therefore,  an  addition  to  the  normal 
quantity  and  is  dependent  entirely  on  the  amount  of  oxypurins 
and  aminopurins  in  the  food.  These  are  abundant  in  sweet- 
breads (thymus  gland),  asparagus,  heavy  wines,  meats,  and  fish. 
A  purin-free  diet  may  be  made  of  bread,  butter,  milk,  sugar,  eggs, 
potatoes,  rice,  and  green  vegetables.  W  hen  the  diet  is  regulated 
^  so  that  there  are  no  purins  in  tlic  food,  the 

output  of  uric  acid  is  materially  lessened. 
Theobromin,  cafiTcin,  and  other  methylpurins 
in  food  have  no  effect  on  the  uric -acid  elimi- 
nation, though  they  increase  the  amount  of 
purin  bases,  such  as  xanthin  and  hypoxanthin, 
in  the  urine.  In  the  process  of  metabolism 
of  eel!  nuclei,  uric  acid  is  a  stage  between 
the  xanthin  bases  and  a  lower  oxidation 
product.  This  end-product  may  be  urea  or 
allantoin  or  glycocolK 

In  the  urine  the  ratio  of  xanthin  bases  to 
uric  acid  is  about  I  :  lO.  Expressed  in  terms 
of  the  nitrogen  content:  uric  acid  Nis  to 
that  of  the  xanthin  bases  as  4  :  1.  The  total 
amount  excreted  daily  varies  between  0.0286 
and  0.0561  gm. 

Hall's  Ptuinometer. — For  clinical  purposes 
it  is  sometimes  desirable  to  determine  the  total 
sum  of  pyrin  nitrogen  in  the  urine,  including 
that  of  uric  acid.  A  simple  and  easy  method 
is  that  of  Walker  Hall.  His  purinomcter  estimates  by  volume 
the  amount  of  silver  purins  precipitated  by  ammoniosilver  nitrate. 
Two  solutions  are  required  for  solution  No.  I  :  Mix  lOO  c.c. 
of  l.udmg's  magnesia  wixtJ^re,^  lOO  c.c.  of  ammonia  (20  per 
cent.),  and  $  gm.  of  finely  powdered  talc. 

Solution  No.  2  is  a  mixture  of  silver  nitrate,  i  gm.;  strong 
ammonia,  roo  c.c;  finely  powdered  talc,  5  gm. ;  and  lOO  c.c 
of  water.  J*Jo.  i  precipitates  the  phosphates ;  No.  2  precipitates 
the  purins.  the  silver  chlorid  being  kept  in  solution  by  the  am- 
monia. The  object  of  the  talc  is  to  make  the  precipitate  heavy 
and  definite. 

Directions, — Having  measured  and  mixed  the  total  urine  of 

'  I-udurigx  mapiesia  mixtur*  is  coinpo««d  of  mugrtesium  chlorid,  ito  gm.;  am> 
tDonium  chlorid,  liogm.;  ammoma,  250  gm.;  water  lo  I  L.     Mix. 


Fir,.  78. —  PurinomHer. 
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the  day,  loo  c.c.  is  made  free  of  albumin  (if  present)  by  slightly 
acidulatitifT,  boiliii<^,  and  filterinj^.  With  the  stopcock  at  right 
angles,  90  c.c.  of  urine  and  20  c.c.  of  solution  No.  l  arc  poured 
into  the  graduated  tube  (I'ig.  T^)  and  the  instrument  inverted 
.several  times.  The  phosphates  are  precipitated  and  the  stoj> 
cock  is  opened  vertically,  In  ten  minutes  the  phosphates  settle 
into  the  lower  chamber  of  the  tube  and  the  cock  is  again  turned 
off  at  right  angles,  and  No.  2  solution  added  up  to  lOO  c.c.  By 
free  inversion  of  the  tube  several  times  the  pale-yellow  silver 
purin  is  freed  of  the  white  silver  chlorid.  If  this  does  not  occur, 
a  few  drops  of  strong  ammonia  may  be  added.  The  instrument 
is  placed  in  a  dark  cupboard  for  tweiily-four  hours,  when  the 
number  of  cubic  centimeters  occupied  by  the  precipitate  is  read  off. 

A  table  is  furnished  with  each  instrument,  which  shows  the 
nitrogen  percentage  yielded  by  each  cubic  centimeter  of  pre- 
cipitate. This  factor,  multiplied  by  the  total  cubic  centimeter  of 
urine  divided  by  100.  gives  the  total  purin-nitrogcn. 

Exampie :  The  silver  purin  precipitate  amounted  to  9  c.c. 
The  table  stated  that  9  c.c.  ^  0.0175  per  cent,  purin-nitrogen. 
The  total  daily  urine  was  1200  c.c.  Then,  0.0175  X  12.1  = 
0.2 It 75  purin-nitrogen. 
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SUBSTITUTED  AMMONIAS,  AMINS,  AND  AMIDS. 

Thk  compound  of  hydrogen  with  nitrogen,  ammonia,  NH3, 
may  be  converted  into  organic  compounds  by  the  substitution 
of  I  or  more  univalent  hydrocarbon  radicals  for  an  equivalent 
quantity  of  hydrogen.  When  the  radical  is  basic — that  is,  such 
as  are  found  in  the  alcohols — the  product  is  called  an  amin  ; 
when  the  radical  is  acid,  the  compound  is  called  an  amU.  The 
amin  is  said  to  be  primary,  Sirt?miarv,  or  tt'riiarv,  according  to 
the  number  of  atoms  of  hydrogen  which  have  been  replaced  by 
the  radical.  The  production  is  illustrated  in  the  three  classes  of 
amins  of  ethyl.  C.,\\^,  from  ethyl  bromid,  QHiBr,  by  the  follow- 
ing series  of  equations : 

C,lljl«r  .   NH,  =NH,.C.,Hi.HHi)  ^NH,  .  CjHj.  Ethylarain; 

CjHjUr-f-NHj.CJIj  ^NltrCHjijilHr   J +KOH^  NHCC.irslj.Diethylamin  ; 
Cjlljlir  +  NU(C,H,),  -  N(t\ll^>, .  ilUr   j  "^  N(C,lf.,),^=:  Tricthylnm.n. 

The  following  formulas  represent  the  constitution  on  the 
ammonia  plan : 

N3iNj("'NS":N:1;iiNEgi;S">- 


Ammonia.     F.thytamin. 


DicthyUmin.     Tmthylamin. 
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They  are  a  very  important  class  of  basic  substances,  soluble 
in  water,  alkaline  in  reaction,  and  have  a  strong  odor  similar  to 
ammonia.  Like  ammonia,  also,  they  precipitate  metallic  salts  and 
re^ct  with  acids  to  form  salts  without  elimination  of  water. 


NHj 


+ 


=         NH.Cl. 


N(C,H,),        + 

IricihyUimin. 


N(CsH,),HCI 

Trieihvlamin  cblorid. 


An  amin  is  the  result  of  a  reaction  between  the  OH  group  of 


an  alcohol  and  NHj.     Thus: 
C,H;0H     +      HNH, 

Elhyl  alcohfil.  Aniin>>iiia, 


-     C,H,.NH,     A-     \\0, 


F.thylitnim 


Another  view  of  the  constitution  of  the  amins  is  to  consider 
them  as  hydrocarbons  with  the  hydrogen  replaced  by  nitrogen 
radicals.  The  primary  amins  having  the  amido  group  Nil,  tn 
tlicm  are  called  mnido-compounds;  tluj.s,  methylamin,  NHjCHj,  is 
amido-methyl.  The  secondary  amins  are  called  imius  or  imido- 
compoHuds,  from  the  imido  group  NU ;  thus,  dimethylamin, 
NH(CH,)^,  is  tmitlo-dinu-thy! 

Carbylamm  or  Isonitril  Reaction. — When  warmed  with 
chloroform  and  alcoholic  j)otash,  cthylamin  and  all  primarj' amins 
quickly  undergo  a  change  to  carbylamins  or  isonitrils  which  have 
an  unbearable,  characteristic  odor : 

QHj.NH,  .  CHCl,  -f  3KOH  =  QH.NC  +  sKCI  +  3H5O. 

F.thyliunin.  Carbylamin 

Trimethylamin  is  an  isomer  of  propylamin,  N(CH,),.  It  is 
found  in  fish  brine,  and  is  a  product  of  putrefactive  decomposi- 
tion in  brain  tissue,  muscle  ti.ssue,  starch  paste.  In  the  form  of  a 
10  per  cent,  solution  it  is  used  in  the  treatment  of  rheumatism. 
It  is  a  colorless  liquid  with  a  strong  fishy  and  ammoniacal  odor. 
Dose :   15  to  45  min. 

Urotropin  (  formiu)  is  produced  when  ammonia  reacts  with 
fonnaldchyd.  It  is  hexaniethytcni'-tt'tramin,  (CH^OgN^,  It  occurs 
in  soluble  crystals,  is  used  as  a  diuretic  and  solvent  for  uric  acid 
concretions.  It  is  said  to  act  as  an  antiseptic  b\'  liberating 
fornialtichyd  in  the  urinary  passages.    Dose :  /J  to  15  gr.  {\~\  gm.). 

Cholin  (C,vH,;^NOj)  (hdineurin)  is  a  complex  amin  occurring 
in  the  bile  of  animals,  in  the  human  placenta,  in  the  yolks  of 
eggs,  in  hojis.  and  in  fungi.  The  lecithins  are  compounds  of 
cholin,  giycerin-phosphdric  acid,  and  the  higher  fatty  acids. 

Cholin  is  formt'd  b)-  treating  an  aqueous  solution  of  trimethyl- 
amin with  ethylene  chlurhydrin : 


N(CH5),-f  CjM^ClOlI   '  ILO 


CH,OMN(CHs),OH  +  HCl. 
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The  lecithins  of  the  animal  corpse  produce  cholin  during  the 
first  forty-eight  hours  of  putrefaction.  On  and  after  the  third 
day  cholin  diminishes,  while  other  closely  related  bodies,  such  as 
ncuridin,  putrescin,  and  cadaverin,  and  named  ptomains.  appear 
and  increase  daily.  Miiscarin  can  be  made  by  oxidizing  cholin 
with  nitric  acid.  The  effect  of  heat  is  to  split  cholin  into  glycol 
and  trimethylamin. 

Properties. — It  is  a  syrupy  fluid,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol, 
and  strongly  alkaline.  It  absorbs  carbon  dioxid  from  the  air 
like  other  strong  bases,  and  forms  a  hydrochlorid  which  crystal- 
lizes in  plates  like  cholesterin.  In  large  doses  its  action'  is 
poisonous. 

Netuin,  CjHijNO,  is  an  amin  derivative,  occurring  as  a  prod- 
uct of  decomposition  in  the  tissues  of  the  brain  and  suprarenal 
capsule.  It  is  one  of  the  cadaveric  alkaloids  or  ptomains  of  mus- 
cular tissue.  It  can  be  formed  by  boiling  cholin  with  baryta 
water  and  thereby  abstracting  the  elements  of  water : 

QHjOHNXCH,),   +    HjO   -   C2H,OHN(CH3)jOH 

Neurin.  Cholin. 

It  is  a  poison  much  more  powerful  than  cholin,  the  symptoms 
resembling  those  of  obstruction  of  the  bowel,  with  nausea,  pain, 
and  depres.sion. 

Amanitin  (CH, .  CHOH  .  N .  OH  .  (CH,),)  {isocholin)  occurs 
as  an  alkaloid  in  the  red  fleshy  mushroom,  Agaricus  muscarius, 
ox  fly  agaric,  which  is  poisonous  to  flies  and  man.  It  is  isomeric 
with  cholin,  and  can  be  prepared  by  introducing  methyl  into 
aldehyd  ammonia.     Nitric  acid  oxidizes  it  to  muscarin. 

Muscarin,  CH2CH(OH)20HN.(CH3)3,  is  found  in  the  mush- 
room, Agaricus  muscarius,  and  is  also  a  cadaveric  alkaloid  or 
ptomain.  Chemically,  it  is  related  to  amanitin,  neurin,  and  cholin, 
and  can  be  produced  synthetically  from  the  latter. 

Properties. — When  dry  it  occurs  in  odorless  and  tasteless 
irregular  crystals,  which  deliquesce  to  form  a  syrupy  liquid, 
strongly  alkaline,  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in 
chloroform  and  in  ether.  It  can  be  reduced  to  cholin  and  oxid- 
ized to  bctain.  It  breaks  up  into  trimethylamin.  Precipitated 
by  e.xcess  of  platinum  chlorid  it  forms  octahedral  crystals,  while 
the  chlorplatinate  of  cholin  crj'stallizcs  in  plates. 

Toxicology. — Symptoms. — Muscarin  is  far  more  poisonous  than 
cholin  or  neurin,  and  is  the  active  cause  of  the  .symptoms  of 
mushroom  poisoning.  The.se  arc  vomitini^,  griping  pains  in  the 
stomach  and  intestine,  slow  pul.se,  ending  in  arrest  of  the  heart's 
action ;  contraction  of  the  pupils,  salivation,  fatal  collapse.  Alarm- 
ing symptoms  may  follow  ^V  gr.  (i  mg.). 

Treatment. — Its  phy.siologic  antagonist  and  antidote  is  atropin. 
Stimulants,  morphin,  and  strychnin  are  also  of  service. 
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Amids  may  be  considered  as  constructed  on  the  plan  of  am- 
monia, NH„  by  the  substitution  of  an  organic-acid  radical  for  one 
equivalent  of  hydrogen.  They  are  neutral  in  reaction.  They 
are  produced  when  a»udogiH,  NH.,  replaces  hydroxyl,  HO,  in 
a  carbon  acid.  This  is  the  result  of  'a  reaction  betueen  the  MO 
group  ,ind  NH,.  VVlien  ammonium  acetate,  NH^CjHjOa.  is 
heated,  1 1,0  escapes  and  aiiUituid,  NH^C^H^O,  remains  as  sol- 
uble crystals  with  a  mousy  odor.  Other  atoms  of  hydrogen 
may  be  displaced  by  reaction  with  NH„  and  dioieSamui  pro- 
duced. In  a  double  molecule,  2NH,  or  NoH,..  the  radical  car- 
bnnyl  may  be  substituted  for  2  hydrogen  acids,  thus  making 
mrbamul  or  una : 


Nr-H 

Acclainid. 


/C,H,0 

Diacetaniid. 


C*rbaiBid. 


Amid  and  Stable  Nitrogens, — When  an  amid  is  boiled  with  a 
caustic  alkali,  the  stron^^er  base  displaces  the  weaker  NHjfrom 
its  union  with  the  acid  radical.     Thus: 


CO(MI,)., 

L'lm. 


+ 


2NaHO     =     Na^CO,     -1 

Sodium  c»rLouatc, 


2NH, 


But  the  alkali  has  no  affinity  with  the  basic  radical  in  the  amins 
and  amido*acids,  and  hence  their  nitrogen  is  not  displaced  by  this 
means.  It  is  stabli'  and  requires  the  action  of  strong  sulphuric 
nerd  and  potassium  sulphate  to  form  ammonium  sulphate,  as  in 
Kjeldahl's  method  (p.  341). 

Nitrons  acid  (HNOj)  has  the  powxr  of  substituting  OH,  for 
and  breaking  up  all  NH2  K^'^^P^-  \vhcther  amid,  amin,  or  amido- 
<u  ids.  Sodium  liypobromite.  NaOBr,  in  alkaline  solution  .splits 
(ifT  N  from  NIL  groups,  but  only  to  the  extent  of  90  per  cent.; 
hence  the  calculation  of  nitrogen  contents  by  this  method  are 
not  so  accurate  as  by  that  of  Kjeldahk 

Urea  [carlhinyl  lUamid,  carbamid)  is  present  in  the  urine  of 
mammals  and  of  carnivorous  birds  and  reptiles;  also  in  the  blood, 
the  muscles,  and  various  animal  fluids.  Its  constitution  has  been 
made  out  by  the  .synthetic  reactions  given  on  pp.  181,  187.  It  is 
the  chief  .solid  constituent  of  human  urine,  and  is  generated  mainly 
in  the  liver,  from  nitrogenous  waste  substances.  The  nitrogen  of 
the  urea  parts  from  the  muscular  tissue  as  ammonium  lactate. 
The  lactate  easily  changes  in  the  tissues  to  carbonate.  The  ammo- 
nium carbonate  is  dehydrated  by  the  liver  cells,  forming  first  am- 
monium carbonate  and  lastly  urea : 


Aa»oabini  Mrboiuie,  Aamonhm  tarimnutc. 


co<g{J; 

Urea. 
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It  occurs  in  white  or  colorless  needles  with  a  cool  and  bitter 
taste.  It  melts  at  132°  C  (270'^  K.)  and  readily  dissolves  in 
water  and  alcohol.  When  heated  to  120°  C.  (248°  F.)  in  the 
presence  of  water  it  forms  ammoniym  carbonate : 

CO.N2H,  1  2H,0  (NHjjCO,. 

When  heated  without  water  it  breaks  up  into  cyan  uric  acid 
and  ammonia : 


3CON,H, 


-f 


3NH,. 


H,NA 

CynnurU'  acid. 

Fuming  nitric  acid  decomposes  it  into  nitrogen  and  carbon 
dioxid ; 

CO.NjH^    +    2HNOj    =   CO3  +    N,    t     2H2O. 

Hvpochlorites  and  hypobromites  have  a  similar  effect,  giving 

off  CO,  and  N  ; 

CO .  NjH,  +  3NaOBr  -  COj  +  N,  +  2H,0  +  3NaBr. 

If  the  CO^  be  fixed  by  passing  through  alkaline  solution,  then 
the  free  nitrogen  may  be  measured  and  an  estimate  made  of  the 
quantity  of  urea  required  to  produce  that  amount  (p.  536). 

The  solution  of  urea  is  neutral  in  reaction,  though  its  relation 
to  acids  is  basic.  It  combines  with  one  equivalent  of  acids  to 
form  salts,  the  most  characteristic  of  which  is  urea  »itrntt\ 
CO(NHa),;,  UNO,,  crystallizing  in  glistening  plates.  It  unites 
with  metals  to  form  such  compounds  as  HgO.CO(NH2)j  and 
HgCl,CO(NH,),. 

Tests. — Xifrad'. —  Kvaporate  fresh  urine  on  a  water  bath  to  a 
syrupy  consistence.  On  cooling,  add  strong  nitric  acid,  and  crys- 
tals of  urea  nitrate  will  appear.  Having  separated  the  cr)'stals 
by  filtration,  they  are  dissolved  in  boiling  water  and  the  solution 
treated  with  barium  carbonate.  This  forms  barium  nitrate  and 
free  urea  in  the  solution,  which  is  then  evaporated  to  dryness 
and  the  residue  treated  with  hot  alcohol,  thus  e.xtracting  the  urea 
and  leaving  the  barium  nitrate.  Filtration  gives  a  clear  solution 
which,  on  evaporation,  deposits  crystals  of  urea. 

Biuret. — The  urea  formed  above  is  carefully  heated  in  a  test- 
tube  to  about  160°  C.  (320°  I'.)  until  no  more  ammonia  comes 
off.  It  is  then  allowed  to  cool.  The  residue  is  a  substance  called 
^/«r<7,  which,  if  treated  with  a  few  drops  of  potassium  hydrate  and 
of  copper  sulphate,  will  yield  a  violet-red  color  (Plate  8,  Fig.  y) : 
.NH, 


CO<'        ' 
Una. 


=  NH,+ 


CO: 


CO' 


\NH 


NH, 


Biuret. 
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Two  moleculcsof  urea  combine,  excluding  NH,  to  form  biuret. 

Urea  has  diuretic  properties  esteemed  of  value  in  the  treatment 
of  dropsies.  Dose  :  lOto  20  <^x.  everv'  hour  in  water.  It  is  incvm- 
patihlf  with  clilciral  hytlrate  and  lead  acetate. 

Formamid,  N(CHU)H,,  is  a  colorless  liquid  made  by  heat- 
ing an  alcoholic  solution  of  ammonia  with  ethyl  formate.  It 
unites  with  chloral  forming  clUoralamid,  N(CHO)HjCjHCl.,0,  a 
recently  introduced  hspnolic.  It  occurs  in  colorless,  bitter  cr>'s- 
stals,  soluble  in  w  ater  and  alcohol,  and  decomposable  b\'  hot  sol- 
vents. Dose :  15  to  45  gr.  It  is  iucoinpalibli  with  silver  nitrate 
and  the  alk:dis. 

Amido-acids  are  regarded  as  being  produced  by  substituting 
amidogcn,  NH^,  for  HO  in  the  alcohol  group  of  an  oxyacid. 
In  reaction  they  are  amphoteric.  Since  the  acid  and  the  base  arc 
not  in  direct  union,  each  group  retains  its  own  reaction.  They 
are  basic  because  they  have  the  NMj.  and  are  acid  at  the  same 
time  because  of  the  COOH  group.  They  are  more  stable  than 
the  amids  and  number  certain  importai>t  physiologic  compounds. 
The  proteid  molecule  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  them.  Their 
constitution  and  relation  to  amids  are  shown  below : 


I 
COOH 

Acrtic  acid 


CH3 

I 

COlNH^) 

Acctamid. 


CHpH 

I 
COOH 

Oxy acetic  acid. 


CH^iNH.) 
COOH 

AfD)d«>^a<eiii:  acid. 


^' 


vl-*- 


Olycin  (CH/NHj) .  COOH )  {glycocoil,  anndo-acetic  acid)  occurs 
in  animal  .secretions,  usually  in  combination  like  uric  acid.  As 
bcttzoyl-glycin  or  litfypuric  acid,  C,H, .  CO  .  NH  .CH., .  COOH.  it 
occurs  in  considerable  amount.s  in  the  urine  of  herbivora;  and  to 
the  extent  of  about  2  gni.  daily  in  human  urine.  This  amount  is 
mucl»  increa.sed  when  benzoic  acid  and  other  aromatic  substances 
are  taken.  Some  of  the  urea  made  in  the  liver  may  be  an  oxida- 
tion product  of  glycocoil  reacting  with  NH3.     Thus: 

CH, .  NHj.  COOH  -  NH,  4^  O  -  CO(NH,»,  +  CO,  -^  H,0. 

(Glycocoil  C'PEa. 

Glycin  can  be  prepared,  as  hydrochlorid,  from  hippuric  or  gly- 
cocholic  acid  by  treatment  with  HCl,  It  contains  an  amido-group 
and  a  carboxyl  group,  and  therefore  has  both  acid 
and  basic  properties.  It  crystaHizcs  in  colorless 
prisms,  soluble  in  water,  giving  a  red  color  with 
ferric  chlorid,  and  with  phenol  and  sodium  hypo- 
chlorite an  intense  blue. 

Tyrosin  (1:4  pliitiolamidopropiomc  acid),  is  a  con- 
stituent of  the  proteid  molecule  and  is  produced  by 
many  of  its  decompositions.  It  has  also  been  pre- 
pared .synthetically.  Having  the  HO  phenol  group, 
it  gives  Millon's  reaction.     VVhile  tyrosin  is  phenol  -♦- 


«)H 


t-H, 


CHNH, 

I 

TyroAin. 
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alanin,  it  may  condense   to  indol,  and  indol  +  alanin  become 
tryptophan. 

Trjrptophan  {skatol  amida-acctic  acid),  exists  in  the  proteid 
molecule  and  is  liberated  by  tryptic  di- 
gestion. It  is  the  cause  of  the  Adam- 
kievicz  reaction  given  by  proteids  (a  violet 
color  when  treated  with  sulphuric  and 
acetic  acids).  It  is  regarded  as  the  mother- 
substance  of  indol,  skatol,  and  skatolcar- 


CH, 


cn,— NH, 


'      XHNH, 
m         COOH 

'rr)'{itophan. 

bonic  acid,  which  are  formed  from  the  proteids  by  the  bacteria 
of  putrefaction.      The   latest  view   of 
the  constitution  of  tryptophan  is  shown 

in   the   second    graphic    formula    ap-    ^       ^j lOH— COOH 

pended : 

Other    amido-acids    of    physiologic 
importance     arc    amidopropionic    acid         '  fJH 

(alanin),    amidocaproic    acid    (leucins), 

amido  succinic  acid  (asparaginic),  diamidocaproic   acid    (lysin), 
diaminovalerianic  acid  (ornithin). 


COOH 

I 
CHNH, 

I 
CH, 


Alanin. 


COOH 
CUNH, 

(CH,), 

cn^ 

Leucin. 


COOH 

I 
CHNH, 

(CH,), 


i 


H,NH, 

Lysin. 


COOH 
I 
CHNH, 

(CH,), 
CH,NH, 

Ornithin. 


Alanin  is  present  free  in  proteids  and  also  in  combination  with 
phenol  to  form  tyrosin,  and  with  indol  to  form  tryptophan. 

Leucin  is  very  abundant  in  all  proteids,  and  is  one  of  the  end- 
products  of  their  digestion. 

Ornithin  is  the  precursor  of  uric  acid  in  its  synthesis  in  birds. 
It  is  present  in  proteids,  combined  with  guanidin  to  form  arginin. 

Lysin  is  a  product  of  the  tryptic  digestion  of  fibrin.  When  the 
proteid  molecule  is  attacked  by  the  bacteria  of  putrefaction,  COj 
is  split  off  from  ornithin  to  form  piitrcsciu ;  from  lysin  to  form 
cadavcrin. 


CHjNH, .  (CH,u.  CHNH., .  COOH 

Oniithin. 

CH.,NH.,(CHJ,.  CUNH.,.  COOH 

I.)'!iin 


CH.NH,.  (rH.,),.CHj\H,  f  CO, 

I'litrescin. 

Cn.,NH.,  .(CH.,1,  .  Cn.,NH,  -f  CO., 

Cadavcrin. 


In  this  way  other  ptomains  arc  formed  from  other  amido-acids  by 
putrefaction. 

Olucosamin,  CHO .  CHNH.,.(CH()H)3CH,,()H.  is  an  amin  in 
combination  with  sugar,  existing  as  a  component  of  the  proteid 
molecule.  Polymeric  forms  of  an  insoluble  character  are  called 
chitosamins,  and  these  mixed  with  calcium  salts  make  the  shells 
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of  crustacere.     Molisch's  reaction  (p.  436)  given  by  albuminous 
substances  denotes  glucose  in  the  molecule. 

ALKALOIDS. 

Alkaloids  are  nitrogenous  principles  of  alkaline  reaction  and 
basic  properties.  They  are  found  in  plants,  and  in  most  cases 
have  iniportaot  physiologic  effecls.  A  few  alkaloids,  such  as 
cuniin,  nicotin.  spartein,  are  volatile  liquids,  composed  of  carbon, 
hydrogen,  aiid  nitrogen  only.  More  than  a  hundred  contain  oxy- 
gen in  addition  to  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen;  have  a  high 
molecular  weight,  and  are  solid,  cr\stallinc,  and  non-volatile. 

(lenerally  speaking,  the  alkaloids,  the  constitution  of  which 
has  been  cstablisheil,  are  tertiary  aromatic  bases,  heterocyclic, 
containing  at  least  one  ring  having  a  nitrogen  atom  Jn  the  nucleus. 
Exceptions  to  this  are  iheobromin  and  caffein,  which  are  purin 
bases  (p.  451). 

Many  of  these  alkaloids  arc  known  to  be  derivatives  of  pyri- 
din,  quinolin,  or  isoquinolin,  and  contain  the  pyridin  ring.  It  is 
customary  to  regard  them  as  secondary  and  tertiary  amins,  be- 
cause they  have  many  reactions  like  ammonia,  combining  directly 
with  acids  to  form  crystalline  salts  without  elimination  of  hydro- 
gen or  water.     Thus : 

2NH5    ^     HjSO,    =    (NH3)3H^O,  or  (NH,)jSO». 

2(C,H,AN)     +    H,SO,    =     (C,,H,AN),H^O, 

General  properties  of  ilie  alkaloids  arc  as  follows: 
The  liquid  alkaloids  are  volatile,  having  a  disagreeable  odor, 
jmewhat  ammoniacal ;  the  solid  alkaloids  arc  without  odor.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  the  solid  alkaloids  melt  without  decomposition 
when  heated  carefully  above  ICXD°  C.  (212°  F.).  A  much  higher 
temperature  decomposes  them.  Most  of  them  are  white,  crvs- 
talline,  and  bitter;  and,  as  free  bases,  arc  sparingly  soluble  in 
water,  but  dissolve  readily  in  alcohol,  chloroform,  ether,  petro- 
leum ether,  benzene,  and  amyl  alcohol.  On  the  other  hand,  their 
salts  (chlorids,  sulphates,  nitrates,  acetates,  etc)  are  mostly  sol- 
uble in  water  or  acidulated  water,  and  in  alcohol ;  but.  with  few 
exceptions,  arc  insoluble  in  chloroform,  ether,  petroleum  ether, 
benzene,  and  amyl  alcohol. 

In  tJieir  physiologic  action,  as  a  rule,  they  display  great 
energy :  witness  the  convulsive  eflects  of  str\*chnin,  the  coma 
induced  by  morphin.  the  cardiac  depression  caused  by  vcratrin 
and  aconitin.  They  are  alkaline,  unite  directly  with  acids  to  form 
soluble  .salts,  and  are  liberated  from  this  union  by  the  action  of 
Ikaline  hydroxids  and  alkaline  carbonates,  which  precipitate  them 
'from  solution.     They  are  also  precipitated  by  lime,  baryta,  and 
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magnesia.  Other  general  reagents  for  precipitating  alkaloids, 
used  for  their  detL-ction  and  isolation,  arc  phosphomolybdic  add, 
potassium  mercuric  iodid,  picric  acid,  tannic  acid,  and  platinum 
chlorid.  Dilute  tannic  acid  and  substances  containing  it,  such  as 
strong;  tea  and  the  vegetable  astringents,  are  used  to  wash  out 
the  stomach  as  precipitants  in  alkaloidal  poisoninjj. 

Characteristic  color  changes  are  produced  in  most  alkaloids 
by  oxidizing  agents,  such  as  nitric  acid,  ferric  chlorid,  potassium 
dicliromate,  and  sulphuric  acid. 

Bxtraction  of  Alkaloids. — The  bark,  seeds,  leaves  or  roots 
of  plants  are  ground  up  and  macerated  with  dilute  acids,  which 
dissolve  out  the  alkaloids  as  corresponding  salts.  This  solution, 
after  filtration,  ss  treated  with  soda  to  lilx;rate  the  alkaloid  bases. 
If  volatile,  the  free  alkaloids  may  be  distilled 
off;  if  non-vnlatile,  the  free  alkaloids  are  usu- 
ally nearly  insoluble,  and  hence  arc  precipitated 
to  be  separated  by  filtration.  To  purify  them 
they  must  be  rcdissolved  in  acids,  again  pre- 
cipitated with  alkali,  and  recrystallized. 

If  this  method  does  not  promise  satisfactory 
results,  the  alkaline  aqueous  extract  is  shaken 
fw/ with  chloroform,  ether,  or  other  solvent  not 
miscible  with  water.  The  solvent  is  then  put 
in  a  svpamting  ft4nnii  and  allowed  to  forni  two 
layers,  which  are  separated  by  permitting  the 
heavier  to  flow  through  the  <)pcn  stopcock  into 
an  evaporating  dish  ( I'ig.  79).  The  volatile 
liquid — chloroform,  etlier,  etc. — used  as  a  sol- 
vent is  evaporated  and  the  alkaloid  is  left  in  the 
dish. 

Antidotes  to  Alkaloids  iu  General. — 
The  stomach  should  he  washed  out  through  a 
siphon  tube,  using  freely  water,  strong  ten,  or 
solution  of  tannic  acid,  or  solution  of  10  gr.  of 
potassium  permanganate  in  16  fl.  oz.  of  water.  If  the  tube  be  not 
practicable,  vomiting  should  be  induced  by  tcaspoonful  doses  of 
mustard  or  20-gr.  doses  of  zinc  sulphate,  or  hypotitrmic  injec- 
tions of  apomorphin — 5  drops  of  a  2  per  cent,  solution.  After 
evacuation  of  the  stomach  and  administration  of  lo  gr.  potas- 
sium permanganate  in  a  tumbler  of  water,  the  dangerous  .symp- 
toms arc  combated  with  remedies  which  are  physiologic  antago- 
nists— that  is,  stimulants,  such  as  whisky  and  ammonia;  artificial 
respiration,  etc. 

Detection  of  Alkaloids  in  Animal  Mixttires. — No  oper- 
ation of  the  toxicologist  demands  so  much  expert  skill  as  that  of 
separating  from  organic  matter  an  alkaloiti  in  a  stale  so  pure  as 
to  justify  the  analyst  in  swearing  to  its  identity.     The  tcchnic 
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problein  is  rendered  more  complex  by  the  presence  in  decaying 
animal  substances  of  cadaveric  alkaloids  or  ptomains,  behaving 
chemically,  if  not  pliysiologically,  like  tlic  vegetable  alkaloids, 
(For  the  details  of  this  procedure  see  p.  476.) 

Classification  of  Important  Alkaloids.— The  constitu- 
tion of  many  alkaloids  are  as  yet  undetermined  ;  some  of  them, 
however,  are  known  to  be  derivatives  of  or  to  contain  the  nuclei 
of  pyridin,  quinolin,  .ind  isoquinolin.  Amonf(  the  alkaloids  de- 
rived from  pyridin  are  the  volatile  liquids  coniin,  nicotin,  and 
spartcin  ;  the  sohds  atropin,  cocain,  ecgonin.  etc.  Among  those 
derived  from  quinolin  arc  strychnin,  brucin.  and  the  cinchona 
alkaloids.  The  isoqutnolin  alkaloids  include  those  of  opiimi.  etc. 
The  lar^e  class  of  those  the  constitution  of  which  has  not  been 
made  out  includes  veratriji,  gclscniiii.  aconitin,  ergolin,  physos- 
tigmin,  etc. 

PYRIDIN  ALKALOIDS. 

Coniin,  C^HuN,  is  prepared  from  the   seeds  of  the  spotted 

hemlock  by  distillation  with  soda.  At  first  it  is  a  colorless  oil. 
but  later  changes  to  brown.  It  has  an  acrid  taste,  a  penetrating 
mousy  odor,  and  is  soluble  in  water.  It  is  strongly  basic,  form- 
ing soluble  salts.  It  is  one  of  the  simplest  alkaloids  in  constitu- 
tion, and  the  first  instance  of  one  prepared  synthetically.  It  is 
U'propylpipcridvi,  as  is  shown  in  these  formulas  : 


Cli 


CH, 


^CII 


NH 
Ptprridui. 


NH 

Coniin. 


Toxicology. — Sytupiows, — Coniin  is  exceedingly  poisonous  to 
the  motor  centers,  a  few  drops  sufficing  to  paralyze  the  muscles 
of  respiration  in  from  one  to  three  hours.  It  produces  great 
prostration,  headache,  weakness  or  |>aralysis  of  the  extremities, 
dilated  pupils ;  the  intellect  remains  clear  until  death  occurs  by 
failure  of  respiration.     Two  grains  would  probably  prove  fatal. 

Trcntttwut. — The  stomach  should  be  washed  out  after  giving 
tannic  acid  or  vegetable  a.st  nil  gents.  The  indications  are  for 
strong  coffee,  whisky,  and  strychnin  hypodermically.  Artificial 
respiration  may  be  necessary. 

Tests. — ( I  \  The  odor  is  that  of  a  mouse's  nest. 

(2)  Touched  with  alloxan,  coniin  develops  a  purple-red  color 
and  white  crystals.  The  crystals,  touched  with  potassium  hy- 
droxid.  evolve  the  odor  of  mice  and  turn  purple. 

(3)  Warmed  with  pota.ssium  dichromate  and  sulphuric  acid, 
coniin  yields  butyric  acid,  detected  by  its  odnr 
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(4)  Coniin  placed  on  tlie  tongue  of  a  small  animal  causes 
unsteady  gait,  paralysis,  convulsions,  tremor,  dilated  pupils,  and 
death  in  a  few  minutes. 

Nicotin,  Cn,H,,N2,  is  prepared  from  the  leaves  of  the  tobacco 
plant  by  distilling  the  aqueous  extract  with  milk  of  lime,  l-'urther 
steps  are  necessary  to  render  it  pure. 

It  is  a  colorless  oil,  turning  brown  on  expo.surc.  It  has  a 
burning  taste,  a  pimgent,  disagreeable  odor  like  that  of  an  old 
pipe,  and  is  soluble  in  water.  It  is  a  strong  diacid  base,  forming 
salts  which  crystallize.  By  oxidation  with  chromic  acid  it  yields 
nicotinic  rt^/f/ (pyridin-,?-carboxylic  acid),  QH,N.CO(M'I,  proving 
it  to  be  a  pyridin  derivative  with  the  pyridiii  nucleus : 


HC. 
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CH 
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N 

Nicotinic  «cid. 

TozicologT. — Nicotin  is  fatally  poisonous  in  do.ses  of  2  or 
3  drops  of  the  alkaloid,  taken  into  the  stomach.  Four  drops 
wilt  kill  a  dog  within  five  minutes.  An  infusion  or  decoction  of 
tobacco  leaves  is  the  common  form  by  which  nicotin  i>oi.soning 
is  induced.  It  may  be  swallowed  or  given  by  enema,  intention- 
ally or  by  mistake. 

The  symphmis  are  nausea,  vomiting,  muscular  relaxation,  gid- 
diness, numbness,  dilated  pupils,  diuresis,  collapse  with  cold, 
damp  skin,  small  and  thready  pulse,  and  death  by  heart  failure. 
When  the  dose  is  very  large  unconsciousness  occurs  immediately  ; 
and  after  a  few  respirations  death  follows  within  five  minutes. 

Treatment. — If  time  permit  and  there  have  been  no  free 
vomiting  the  stomach  must  be  washed  out  with  abundance  of 
warm  water  or  tea.  The  patient  is  kept  recumbent  and  warm 
while  stimulation  is  practi.sed  with  whi.sky  or  by  hypodermic 
injections  of  strj'chnin  nitrate,  -^  gr. 

Detection. — Its  reactions  are  not  very-  characteristic.  With 
nitric  acid  it  gives  an  orange  color;  with  hydrochloric  acid  a  violet. 
Dissolved  in  ether  and  mixed  with  an  ethereal  solution  of  iodin, 
it  yields  an  oily  resin  (jf  brownish  color,  which  in  time  forms 
crystals.  Its  presence  may  be  detected  by  the  familiar  odor  of 
stale  tobacco. 

Atropin  (CiyH^NO.,)  {Atropia,  Afrt>/>ina),— From  the  plants 
of  the  solanacea:: — belladonna,  stramonium,  liyoscyamus,  and 
duboisia — are  obtained  four  important  alkaloids— atropin  or  datu- 
rin,  bellatlomin,  hyoscyamin,  and  hyoscin. 

The    deadly   nightshade   {Atropa    belladonna)^  contains    two 
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alkaloids  isomeric  and  much  alike  in  properties :-  hyoscin  and 
hyoscyamifi.  The  latter^  when  treated  witli  potash,  changes  to 
atropin  by  rearrangement  of  its  atoms. 

Properties. — Atropin  forms  glistening  prismatic  needles,  odor- 
less, bitter,  almost  insoluble  in  water,  but  reatlily  soluble  in 
chloroform,  alcohol,  and  ether.  It  is  strongly  basic,  neutralizing 
acids,  forming  salts,  of  wiiicii  the  sulphali  is  characterized  by  its 
ready  solubility.  Atroptttte  sulphas,  \^Q^^\\.j^O^MSO^,  is  either 
crystalline  or  amorphous  and  is  used  in  medicine  instead  of  the 
base. 

When  atropin  is  boiled  in  baryta  water  it  undergoes  hydro- 
lysis, breaking  up  into  tropic  acid  and  the  base,  tropin  : 


C,;H«NO, 

Atropin. 


11,0   -   C,H,CH<^J^J^|^    +    C,H„NO 

Tropic  acid.  Tropin. 


Physiologic  Effects. — Atropin  is  a  depressant  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal nervous  system,  but  a  stimulant  to  the  sympathetic.  It 
dilates  the  pupils,  paralyzing  ocular  accommodation  ;  increases 
the  blood-pressure  and  the  force  and  frequency  of  cardiac  action  ; 
deepens  the  respiration;  flushes  the  face;  diminishes  the  secre- 
tion of  sweat,  saliva,  milk,  and  bronchial  mucus.  It  is  used  as 
an  antispasmodic,  an  anodyne,  and  an  antidote  to  pliysostigma 
and  opium.     Dose :  -p^^  to  ^^  gr. 

A  I  per  cent,  solution  is  dropped  into  the  eye  to  paralyze  ac- 
commodati«)n  aiul  dilate  the  pupil  for  eye-lesting  and  to  treat  iritis. 

Toxicology. — .-^n  overdose  causes  delirium,  ver>'  rapid  pulse, 
dry  throat,  thirst.  Hushed  skin  like  a  scarlatinal  rash,  pupils 
widely  dilated,  vision  impaired,  giddiness,  muscular  inco-ordina- 
tion,  retention  of  urine.  In  the  later  stage  coma  succeeds  the 
noisy  delirium,  and  the  respiration  becomes  slow  and  shallow, 
death  ending  the  scene  with  cardiac  or  respiratory  paralysis. 

Treatment. — After  washing  out  the  stomach  with  a  solution  of 
tannic  acid  or  evacuation  by  an  emetic,  hypodermic  injection  of 
strj'chnin  is  given  to  stimulate  respiration;  of  morphin  cautiously 
to  allay  the  cerebral  excitement  of  the  first  stage.  In  case  of 
collapse,  heat  is  applied  to  the  feet  and  epigastrium,  and  tea  or 
whisky  administered. 

PostwortiVi  appearances  are  in  no  way  characteristic. 

Tests. —  Vitalts. — A  trace  of  atropin  or  its  salts,  moistened 
with  fuming  nitric  acid  and  dried  on  a  water  bath,  yields  a  yellow 
residue  (that  of  morphin  would  be  red),  which,  moistened  with 
alcohohc  potash,  gives  a  violet  solution,  changing  to  red. 

A  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  dis.solvc  a  fragment  of  atropin 
without  change  of  color  ;  a  crystal  of  potas.sium  dichromate  added 
will,  after  a  while,  turn  the  mixture  green,  and  on  warming  with  a 
little  water  develop  an  odor  of  orange  blossoms. 
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Physiologic. — Dropped  into  the  eye  of  a  cat,  a  solution  of 
atropin  dilates  the  pupil  widely. 

Cocain  (CijUjjNO,). — Of  the  several  alkaloids  of  Erythroxylon 
coca  this  is  the  only  one  of  importance  in  medicine.  It  is  obtained 
in  colorless  prismatic  crystals,  which  fuse  at  98°  C.  ( 208.4^  P\) 
and  are  sparinijly  soluble  in  water.  It  is  bitter  and  later  benumb- 
ing to  the  sense  of  taste.  Chemically,  it  resembles  atropin,  being 
strongly  alkaline  and  forming  salts,  of  which  the  hydrochtorid  is 
used  extensively  in  medicine.  This  is  soluble  in  \  part  of  water, 
and  also  in  alcohol,  glycerin,  and  chloroform.  Heat  shonld  not 
be  used  in  preparing  its  solutions.  Hoiled  with  water  it  is  hydro- 
lyzcd  into  bcnzoyl-ccgonin,  and  if  acids  or  alkalis  be  present, 
further  hydrolysis  occurs,  with  formation  oi  ccgonin^  benzoic  acid, 
and  methyl  alcohol : 

C„H„NO,  +  2H,0  =  QH„N0,+  QH,.COOH  -  CH,OH. 

Cocain.  Fxgunin  tienioic  acid. 

This  reaction  shows  that  cocain  is  the  methyl  ester  of  benzoyl 
ccgonin.  Locally  to  mucous  membranes  or  hypodermically. 
cocain  acts  as  an  anesthetic,  rendering  minor  surgical  operations 
painless.  It  is  given  internally  to  relieve  nausea.  Dose:  ^  to  ^ 
gr.  (0.015-0.03  gm.).  For  local  application  a  solution  is  used, 
2  to  10  per  cent. 

Toxicology, — In  overdoses  cocain  causes  nausea,  vomiting, 
vertigo,  muscular  prostration,  and  heart  failure.  Both  pulse  and 
breathing  are  much  disordered.  At  times  there  is  blindness, 
aphonia,  or  convulsions. 

The  habitual  use  of  cocain,  or  cocainism.  causes  deterioration 
of  the  moral  sen.se  and  varied  nervous  phenomena. 

Treatment. — In  treating  cocain  poisoning,  after  evacuation  of 
the  stomach  the  chemical  antidotes  are  those  used  for  all  alka- 
loids:  tannin  and  vegetable  astringents;  iodin,  i  gr.,  and  potas- 
sium iodid,  lo  gr.,  dissolved  in  water.  The  physiologic  antago- 
nists are  digitalis  and  inhalations  of  amyl  nitrite  fur  the  .syncope; 
caffcin  and  whisky  as  stimulants;  oxygen  for  cyanosis  ;  morphin 
for  nervous  excitement. 

Detection. — (1)  Iodin  dissolved  in  potassium  iodid  solution 
precipitates  cocain  red. 

(2)  Picric  acid  gives  a  yellow  powdery  precipitate  when  the 
cocain  is  in  concentrated  solution.  The  suspected  solution  is 
boiled  for  a  few  minutes  with  sulphuric  acid,  neutralized  with 
potassium  hytlroxid,  and  then  treated  with  a  few  drops  of  ferric 
chlorid.     Ferric  benzoate  is  precipitated  brownish-yellow. 

Pilocarpin,    C,,H,gN,02,  is  an  alkaloid  found   in   jaborandi 

{pilocarpus).     Its  structure  is  not  perfectly  known,  but  its  reactions 

are  those  of  a  compound  containing  the  pyridin  ring  with  the 

group   QHjjNOj  linked    in    the  ft  position.     Like   atropin    and 
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cocain,  it  is  an  ester  decomposed  by  alkalis.     It  is  crystalline, 

colorless,  soluble,  and  alkaline.  The  official  salt  is  the  hydro- 
chlorid.  It  is  used  as  a  diaphoretic  and  miotic.  Dosi' :  o.l  to 
0.5  gr.  (0.005-0.03  gm.)  hypodermically.  If  instilled  into  the  eye 
to  contract  the  pupil,  i  or  2  drops  of  a  l  per  cent,  solution. 

Incomf*atibUs :  mercuric  chloride  silver  nitrate,  tannin,  iodids, 
atropin. 

Toxicology. — The  symptoms  produced  by  pilocarpin  in  full 
doses  are  copious  sweating,  salivation,  increase  of  milk  and 
other  .secretions,  contracted  pupils,  diminished  blood-pressure, 
lower  tcni|K'rature,  and  prostration. 

TnatmiftL — After  evacuation  of  the  stomach  and  washing  out 
with  solutions  of  taimin,  the  physiologic  antagonist  is  given— 
atropin,  ^^  gr.,  hypodermically.  W'Jiisky  and  ammonia  are  use- 
ful as  stimulants, 

QUINOLIN  ALKALOIDS. 

Qainin  (C^Hj^NiOj) — This  and  several  other  allied  alkaloids 
{cuuhoniit,  qninuiin,  I'tmhoniiiin),  occur  in  cinchona  bark,  combined 
with  quinic  anti  quinotannic  acids.  The  best  varieties  of  calisaya 
contain  3  per  clmU.  of  quinin.  The  crystalline  form  contains  3 
molecules  of  water  and  is  with  difficulty  .soluble  in  water.  It  is 
a  feeble  diacid  base,  firming  hydrogen  -salt.s  with  sulphuric  acid 
— the  su//>/ifiU  (CjjH^NaOjjJIaSOi  ^  7HmO.  and  the  bisidphaw, 
CaiHj^NjO,.  HjSO^  ♦  7M2O — both  of  which  cr>'stallize  in  silky 
needles,  light,  bitter,  and  soluble.  The  bisulphate  is  by  far  tlie 
more  soluble.  The  solutions  are  fluorescent  with  a  pale-blue 
color. 

It  has  been  established  that  quinin  is  a  methoxycinchonin 
and  a  derivative  of  c|uinolin,  because  with  oxidizing  agents  it  yields 
quininic  acid  (methoxyquinn]in-;'-carboxyIic  acid).  Both  alkaloids 
contain  a  group,  C,oH,r,(OH)N,  the  structure  of  which  is  undeter- 
nitned.  Their  constitution,  .so  far  as  known,  is  represented  by  the 
following  formulas,  in  which  it  is  shown  that  quinin  differs  from 
cinchonin  by  the  substitution  of  methoxyl,  CHjO  for  H  : 

Cll         C.C,„n,j(Ull)N  CH        C\C,„ll„(nH)N 

Cinchonin.  Quinin. 

In  doses  of  2  to  5  gr.  (0.1-0.3  gm.)  quinin  acts  as  a  stimu- 
lant, especially  to  the  ner\'ous  system  ;  in  doses  of  5  to  30  gr. 
(0.3-2  gm.)  it  is  an  antipcriodic  for  malarial  fevers  ;  in  dose  of 
10  gr.  (0.6  gm.),an  antipyretic  ;  in  doses  of  i  to  2  gr.  (0.06-0.13 
gm.),  a  general  tonic. 
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In  overdoses  it  produces  quivin  ftvcr,  with  erj-tltema,  ringing 
in  the  cars,  hemorrhage  into  the  labyrinth,  with  deafness,  tran- 
sient blindness,  destruction  of  the  blood-corpuscles,  and  even 
respiratory  failure. 

Tests. — (1)  A  salt  of  quitiin  with  chlorin  or  bromin  water 
treated  with  excess  of  ammonium  hydroxid  gives  a  characteristic 
emerald-green  color,  due  to  thalldoquiH, 

{2)  Dilute  solutions  of  quinin  salts  acidulated  with  sulphuric 
acid  give  a  beautiful  light-blue  fluorescence.  A  red  color  with 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  shows  that  other  substances  are 
present, 

Cmehonm,  CHjjNjO.  is  found  with  quinin  in  almost  all  the 
cinchona  barks.  It  is  a  white,  bitter,  crystalline  alkaloid,  resem- 
bh'ng  quinin  in  ordinary  properties,  thougli  medicinally  much  less 
effective.     It  is  a  quinolin  derivative,  as  stated  above. 

The  dosis  of  the  cinchonin  salts  are  about  double  those  of  the 
quinin  salts. 

Tests. — ( 1)  A  salt  of  cinchonin  with  chlorin  or  bromin  water 
yields  a  yellowish-white  precipitate  insoluble  in  ammonia. 

(3)  A  neutral  solution  of  cinchonin  gives  with  potassium  I'erro- 
cyanid  a  white  precipitate  soluble  in  excess.  This  solution  in 
excess,  treated  with  an  acid,  yields  a  golden-yellow  precipitate. 

Stryclinin  (C,,If.v,N202). — This  alkaloid,  accompanied  by 
bntcin,  is  contained  in  the  seeds  of  Strycknos  uux  vomica  and  dif- 
ferent plants  of  the  same  genus.  They  arc  usually  extracted 
from  nux  vomit<i,  which  contains  from  3  to  4  i>cr  cent,  of  alka- 
loids. 

Properties. — Strychnin  crystallizes  in  white  rhombic  prisms, 
without  odor  but  with  an  intensely  bitter  taste.  U  is  very  spar- 
ingly soluble  in  water,  but  sufficiently  so  to  impart  a  bitter  taste 
even  when  the  amount  is  only  i  :  700,003.  It  is  more  soluble 
in  acidulated  water  and  in  chloroform. 

Both  strj'chnin  and  brucin  are  strong  mon-acid  bases,  forming 
salts,  many  of  which  arc  soluble  in  water.  An  official  salt  is  the 
su//>/iaft\  ('C.iHj3N20.)jH3SO^ ,  5H.O.  This  crystallizes  in  rectan- 
gular prisms,  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  is  intensely 
bitter. 

While  little  is  known  of  the  constitutinn  of  strychnin,  it  is  con- 
sidered to  be  a  tertiary  base,  and  as  quinolin  is  a  product  of  its 
distillation  with  potash,  it  is  probably  a  derivative  of  quinolin. 

Medical  Uses, — Strychnin  is  a  bitter  tonic,  stimulating  reflex 
activity,  and  in  large  doses  causing  tetanic  convulsions.  It  aug- 
ments the  force  of  the  heart's  action,  raises  blood-pressure,  in- 
creases the  depth  and  frequency  of  respiration.  Dost'  of  strj'chnin 
or  its  salts:  ^  to  jV  gr.  (0.001-0.005  gm.). 

Toxicology. — Pmsonous  Symptoms. — The  most  marked  effects 
are  the  convulsions,  which  at  first  are  cionic  (intermittent),  but  as 
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tlic  intervals  become  shorter  and  the  paroxysms  longer  eventu- 
ally become  tonic  (tetanic).  The  mouth  is  drawn  in  the  risus 
sardonicus^  and  the  body  usually  bent  back  so  as  to  rest  on  the 
heels  and  occiput  {opisthotonos).  The  spasms  of  the  diaphragm, 
drawint;  upon  the  ensiform  c:»riila|^c.  cause  epigastric  pains.  The 
contractions  of  the  respiratory  muscles  produce  a  sense  of  suffo- 
cation whicli  may  end  in  asphyxia.  The  mind  remains  clear  to 
tlie  last,  the  pupils  contract  during  the  paroxysm.  The  reflex 
excitability  is  so  great  that  a  loud  noise  or  the  touch  of  a  medi- 
cine glass  to  the  lips  brings  on  a  convulsion.  Vomiting  is  readily 
induced  and  persists  when  once  excited. 

Should  a  paroxysm  last  too  long,  asphyxia  ma\'  cause  death. 
Many  repetitions  of  the  painful  spasms  may  cause  death  in  the 
iiUervals,  as  the  result  of  exhaustion. 

Fatal  Period, — As  a  rule,  the  s)'mpt(»ms  appear  in  less  than 
twenty  minutes  after  administration,  but  may  be  delayed  for  an 
hour.  Usuall)*.  if  the  do.se  be  very  large,  death  occurs  within  two 
hours,  sometimes  in  a  few  minutes.  There  are  cases  of  death 
occurring  as  long  as  six  hours  after  taking  the  poison. 

Fatal  Dose. — The  smallest  amount  known  to  have  caused 
death  is  \  gr.  On  the  other  hand,  a  dose  of  20  gr.  has  been 
taken  and  did  not  prove  fatal. 

Treatment. — After  the  inhalation  of  chloroform  to  control  the 
spasms,  the  stomach  tube  may  be  introduced,  and  protected  by  a 
wooden  wedge  between  the  teeth.  Warm  water  containing 
potassium  permanganate,  4  gr.  in  1 1  fl.  oz..  should  be  used 
freely  to  wash  nut  the  stomach.  In  the  absence  of  a  tube, 
emetics  of  mustard  or  zinc  sulphate  should  be  given,  or  In'podcr- 
mics  of  apomoqihin.  Chloral  hydrate  in  30gr.  doses  should  be 
given  by  the  rectum,  and  retention  insured  by  giving  chloroform 
or  amyl  nitrite  inhalation.  Gentle  narcosis  and  perfect  quiet  are 
desirable. 

Detection. — ( 1)  If  str>'chnin  be  present  in  amounts  to  be  recog- 
nized by  chemical  tests  a  bitter  taste  will  be  perceptible.  If  this 
taste  be  absent,  no  other  tests  will  show  strychnin. 

(2)  A  small  quantity  on  a  white  dish  dissolves  in  a  little  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  withntit  color. 

(3)  A  small  portion  of  powdered  potassium  dichromate  dusted 
over  the  above  solution  in  sulphuric  acid  produces  a  transient 
blue,  then  an  intense  violet  color,  which  gradually  changes  to 
bright  red,  then  to  rose  pink,  and  lastly  to  yellow.  This  reaction 
is  sufficiently  delicate  to  reveal  1  :  50,000. 

Fallacy. — A  mixture  of  nmrphin  with  10  per  cent,  of  hydrastin 
gives  with  this  test  a  similar  play  of  colors. 

(4)  Sonnensehein  5  reagent,  ceroso-ceric  o.xid.  is  first  made  by 
heating  cerium  oxalate  to  redness  and  then  dissolving  it  in  30 
parts  of  sulphuric  acid.     A  fragment  of  str>*chnin  stirred  into 
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a  drop  of  this  solution  causes  a  play  of  colors — ^bluc,  violet, 
and  red, 

PhysioiogU'  Ttsi, — When  a  small  frog  is  immersed  in  a  solution 
of  strjxhnin,  or  when  a  hypodermic  injection  of  it  is  given  to 
frogs  or  while  mice  two  weeks  old,  muscular  twitchings  and  con- 
vulsions are  produced,  ending  in  tetanic  rigidity  and  death. 

Brucin  (C^II-jgNj),  .jH./)). — This  alkah^id  is  found  with 
strychnin.  It  is  obtained  in  colorless  prismatic  crystals,  slightly 
more  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol  than  strjxhnin.  readily  soluble 
in  chloroform  and  amy!  alcohol.  It  resembles  strjxhnin  in  being 
intensely  bitter,  a  strong  nion-acid  base,  and  a  spinant  poison, 
though  its  phv'siologic  energy  is  only  one-twcnt\'-fourth  of  that 
of  strvchnin.  It  is  a  tertiary  base,  forming  salts  which  are  sol- 
uble anti  crystalline. 

Medical  Uses.— It  is  a  bitter  tonic.  Dosi- :  0.08  to  0.50  gr. 
(0.005-0,03  gm,). 

Tests. — (1)  A  solution  of  brucin  treated  with  nitric  acid  gives 
a  solution  having  a  deep-red  color,  which  when  warmetl  turns 
yellow.  If  a  reducing  agent  be  added,  such  as  a  cr>'stal  of 
stannous  chlnrid  or  of  sodium  thiosulphate,  the  color  changes  to 
an  intense  violet. 

(2)  A  concentrated  brucin  solution  treated  cautiously  with 
drops  of  chlorin  waiter  gives  a  bright-red  color,  changing  to 
violet.  Excess  of  chlorin  water  decolorizes  it,  and  ammonia 
turns  it  brown. 

OPIUM  ALKALOIDS. 

When  the  unripe  heads  of  certain  kinds  of  poppy  {Palaver 
somnifi'rnm)  are  incised,  a  juice  exudes  and  dries  to  a  brown 
paste,  called  opium.  Opium  contains  at  least  seventeen  different 
alkaloids,  of  which  the  most  important  is  morfthin.  Others 
worthy  of  mention  are  codi'in,  Hanolin,  tlubain,  and  />aj*artrift. 
They  all  exist  in  combinaticm,  partly  with  sulphuric  acid  but  mainly 
with  mtiONtc  iiait  This  is  a  hydroxydicarboxylic  acid  of  the 
fatty  series,  having  the  formula  QHOjIOHXCOcSH)..  It  can  be 
obtained  as  crystals,  and  is  detected  by  the  intense  dark-red 
color  given  with  neutral  ferric  chlorid,  the  color  persisting  after 
treatment  with  mercuric  chlorid  or  boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

Opitim  occurs  in  masses  or  powder  of  a  chestnut  brown 
color,  a  narcotic  odor,  and  a  bitter  taste.  The  crude  drug  sliould 
contain  not  less  than  9  per  cent,  of  morphin,  and  dry  powdered 
opium  not  less  than  13  per  cent.  Morphin  is  the  active  narcotic 
principle  in  all  the  official  preparations  of  opium  and  in  various 
proprietary  anodyns  and  carminatives,  such  as  Mrs.  IVinsfazvs, 
Daisy's,  Batiit^s,  also  in  mpitithc,  chlorodyn,  and  most  opiittn  cures. 

The  dosi'  of  powdered  opium  of  standard  morphin  strength 
required  to  narcotize  is  5.6  times  as  much  as  that  of  morphin 
sulphate. 
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Mofphin  ■ '  \Oj). — ^Thc  free  base  takes  i  molecule  of 
walci    v't"  crv  yyn  to  form  colorless  prisms.     Slightly  sol- 

uble in  water  and  cold  akobol,  it  dissolves  easily  in  potash  and 
soda,  to  be  predpiUtcd  again  o.*  the  addition  of  an  acid.  This 
behavior  is  due  lo  the  presence  of  phenolic  hydroxyl,  which 
Uroup  is  the  cause  of  the  blue-color  reaction  with  ferric  chlorid. 
It  contains  another  hydn>xyl  group  which  is  alcoholic.  Morphin 
■  boiled  with  zinc  dust  >-felds  p\Tidin,  quinolin,  phenanthrcn,  and 
other  substances, 

Morphin  is  a  nion-aad  base»  forming  well-defined  salts  with 
the  acids.  While  the  hydrochlorate  and  acetate  are  official,  the 
s.»lt  commonly  used  is  the  saipkaU,  \iZ„V\^^O^^^HSO^,  5H,0. 

Morphin  sulphate  Is  dLspcnscd  in  white  snowy  needles,  odorless 
aiul  bitter.  It  is  rvatiiiy  soluble  in  water  and  moderately  so  in 
alcohol,  giving  a  neutral  reaction.  Dim:  i  to  i  gr.  (0.008-0.03 
gm.V  One-sixth  of  a  grain  is  equal  in  anodyn  and  narcotic  prop- 
erties to  I  gr.  of  opium.  Cases  of  intense  pain  usually  require 
several  doses  of  |  gr.  h>*podermically. 

Toxioology. — Svmf{i>MS. — The  poisonous  eficcts  of  a  dose  by 
the  mouth  be;^in  to  show  in  about  twenty  minutes.  A  hypoder- 
mic <losc  causes  drowsiness  earlier  and  some  relief  of  pain  in  five 
minutes.  There  is  an  initial  stage  of  exhilaration  with  strength- 
ening of  the  pulse.  This  soon  ends  in  giddiness,  languor,  som- 
nolency, nausea,  itching  of  the  .skin,  and  slow,  full  pulse.  The 
pupils  are  contracted  to  the  size  of  a  pin's  head,  and  are  not  in- 
Iflucnced  by  light  and  darkness.  There  are  shallow  and  stertor- 
ous respirations,  with  peculiar  death-like  pauses  lasting  half  a 
minute,  alteniating  with  periods  of  about  thirtj'  irregular  respira- 
tions. 

The  breathing  may  not  have  this  rh>thmic  character,  but  may 
pass  jjradually  and  calmly  to  feeble  and  slow  breathing,  asphyxia, 
and  death.  As  the  respiration  is  disturbed,  the  surface  grows 
blue,  cold,  and  damp ;  the  urine  is  retained.  As  death  approaches 
the  eon)a  ;s  profound,  the  pulse  becomes  weak,  and  the  pupils 
ma)  dilate. 

AMofNtiious  cases  are  reported  in  which  convulsions  occur; 
spontaneous  vomiting  and  diarrhea  have  been  known  to  eject  the 
poisc»n  and  save  the  patient.  Very  rarely  the  pupils  have  not 
been  contracted.  Rtiapsf  into  coma  and  death  has  happened 
even  after  the  patient  has  recovered  consciousness. 

Fatai  l\rt(f<l, — Death  has  occurred  in  forty-five  minutes,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  supervened  after  the  elapse  of  four  days. 
In  most  of  the  fatal  cases  life  is  prolonged  from  six  to  twelve 
hours.  If  breathing  can  be  kept  up  for  forty-eight  hours,  recov- 
ery is  highly  probable. 

hiUat  Dose. — Most  persons  not  habituated  to  opium  would  die 
after  5  to  10  gr.  of  opium  or  1  lo  2  gr.  of  morphin.   There  arc  per- 


sons  highly  susceptible  who  are  poisoned  by  doses  of  less  than  i 
gr.  of  morphin, ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  those  habituated 
to  the  use  of  opium  who  not  only  survive  enormous  amounts, 
but  take  daily  doses  ten  times  the  fatal  quantit)' without  apparent 
injuiy. 

Trt'titmcnt. — The  stomach  should  be  was  lied  out  with  the 
siphon  tube,  using  water  containing  potassium  permanganate. 
20  gr  to  the  tumblerful.  This  agent  promotes  murphtn  oxida- 
tion. If  this  be  not  procurable,  the  washing  may  be  done  with 
infusions  of  tea  or  tannic  acid,  or  mixtures  of  powdered  animal 
charcoal  and  water.  Emetics  of  musUrd  may  be  given  in  I  or 
2  doses  of  a  teaspoonful  each,  or  zinc  sulphate.  20  to  30  gr. 
A  prompt  emetic  given  hypodermically  is  apomorphin,  5  lo  [O 
min.  of  a  2  per  cent,  solution. 

The  symptoms  to  be  combated  arc  failure  of  respiration  at  firsts 
and  later  on  the  weakened  action  of  the  heart.  Somnolency  itself 
is  not  important  if  the  patient's  breathing  be  sustained.  In  time 
the  poison  will  be  oxidized  or  eliminated.  To  stimulate  respira- 
tion, it  may  be  necessary  to  make  the  patient  conscious  r>f  his 
needs  by  shouting  in  his  car,  by  shaking,  flogging  with  a  wet 
towel,  applying  electricity  to  the  cutaneous  surface  intermittently, 
or  by  moderate  walking.  A  good  rate  of  respiration  must  be 
kept  up  even  if  resort  must  be  had  to  the  method  of  artificial 
movements  of  the  arms.  Of  use  may  be  found  hypodermic  doses 
of  strychnin,  -^^  gr ,  cocain  hydrochlorate.  \  gr.,  or  atropin  sul- 
phate, ^  gr.  To  stimulate  the  heart  in  the  later  stages,  coffee 
and  brandy  are  indicated. 

Paslmortcm  Appearances. — The  autopsy  dt>es  not  reveal  any 
local  action  on  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  alimentary  tract. 
Neither  can  any  characteristic  lesion  be  discovered  elsewhere. 
Generally  there  are  found  fulness  of  the  cerebral  vessels,  menin- 
geal effusions,  and  congestion  of  the  lungs. 

Tests. — Many  of  the  te.sts  are  based  upon  the  readiness  with 
which  morphin  is  oxidized  and  the  colored  products  obtained  by 
different  degrees  of  oxidation.  These  are  pseudomorphin  and 
compounds  of  morpholin  and  phenanthrcn. 

Lefort's  fotiic  Add. — Upon  a  fragment  of  the  morphin  on  a 
drv'  white  dish  is  placed  a  drop  of  a  solution  of  iodic  acid,  and 
the  dish  is  then  set  aside  for  ten  minutes.  If  the  brown  color  of 
free  iodin  appear,  the  spot  is  dried  and,  with  chloroform,  the  iodin 
is  washed  off  until  no  color  remains.  (The  chloroform  residue 
will  turn  blue  with  starch.)  After  drying  the  washed  spot  it  is 
wet  with  a  drop  of  10  per  cent,  ammonia  water,  which,  reacting 
with  morphin  oxidation  products,  gives  a  mahogany  color. 

Delic.\cv. — A  definite  reaction  is  obtained  with  jr-^^^  gr. 

Ferric  Chloriii. — A  fragment  of  the  solid  or  the  residue  sus- 
pected is  moistened  on  a  white  dish  with   neutral  ferric  chlorid 
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solution.  A  blue  color  appears,  which  may  be  greenish  if  excess 
of  ferric  chlorid  has  been  used,  destroyed  by  alcohol.  The  color 
is  probably  due  to  a  phenol  compound  of  a  ferrous  base.  This 
reaction  is  given  with  many  aromatic  compounds  containing  the 
phenolic  hydroxyl,  but  no  other  ordinary  alkaloid  gives  it  The 
morphin  blue  is  changed  to  orange  and  ycUow  by  nitric  a4rid. 

Frohdc's  Molybdic  Acid. — The  reagent  is  a  freshly  made  solu- 
tion of  I  or  2  mg.  of  molybdic  acid  or  ammonium  molybdatc  in 
I  C-c.  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  dried  material  on  a  white  dish  is 
treated  with  i  drop  of  the  reagent.  A  purple  color,  changing  to 
violet  and  green,  indicates  morphin.  As  other  alkaloids  give 
bluish  and  greenish  colorations  with  this  reagent,  it  is  advisable 
to  identify  the  color  by  a  control  test  on  a  fragment  known  to  be 
morphin. 

Delicacy. — A  decisive  reaction  is  given  by  -^^^  gr. 

Sulphuric  and  Nitric  Acids, — A  trace  of  morphin  on  a  white 
dish  is  touched  with  a  drop  of  concentrated  sulphuric  add ;  a 
colorless  solution  is  formed.  After  standing  for  fifteen  hours  tliis 
solution  is  treated  with  a  trace  of  nitric  acid,  which  gives  a  bluish- 
violet  color,  changing  to  blood  red. 

Delicacy. — This  reaction  is  decided  with  o.oi  mg.  of 
morphin. 

Vcratrin. — This  name,  according  to  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopeia, 
covers  a  mixture  of  alkaloids  obtained  from  the  seed  oi  Asagraa 
officinalis.  It  is  a  wliitc  inodorous  powder,  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol.  An  important  part  of  this  mixture  is  the  alkaloid  rrrW/zr 
or  crystallized  vcrafnn  (CjjH^aNCJ,,).  Another  alkaloid  present  is 
jeri'in  (Cj^H^NOj),  with  traces  ^^{ aviorphous  vcratrin.  Like  the 
aconite  alkaloids,  these  are  quinolin  derivatives. 

Dose  of  fluid  extract  of  veratrum  viride  (American  hellebore): 
I  to  3  min,  (0.06-0.18  c.c).     It  is  a  powerful  cardiac  depressant. 

Toxicology. — Symptoms. — Poisonous  doses  of  veratrum  viride 
or  veratrin  cause  nausea,  vomiting,  abdominal  pain,  weakness. 
feeble  pulse,  giddiness,  loss  of  sight,  dilated  pupils,  drowsiness^ 
coma  with  death  from  asphyxia. 

Fatal  Dose. — The  fluid  extract  has  been  fatal  in  doses  of  70 
min.  (4.3  c.c). 

Treatment. — The  stomach  should  be  thoroughly  washed  out 
by  the  siphon  tube,  or  emetics  employed.  Tannic  acid  or  veg- 
etable astringents  will  precipitate  the  alkaloid.  Cardiac  depres- 
sion may  be  combated  with  atropin  or  str\clmin,  or  brandy  h)'po- 
dermicnlly.  The  posture  should  be  recumbent,  and  artificial 
respiration  u.sed  if  necessary. 

Testa. — (1)  Veratrin  (U.  S.  P.)  in  dry  fragments  on  a  white 
plate  dissolves  yellow  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  On  stand- 
ing tlie  yellow  solution  changes  to  bright  red,  and  later  on  to  a 
darker  red  or  crimson  which  persists  for  hours. 
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(2)  Veratrin  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  on  boiling 
develops  a  pcrMstcnt  briy;ht-rcd  color. 

(3)  One  part  of  veratrin  rubbed  \vith  6  parts  of  cane  sugar 
is  treated  with  a  few  drops  of  strong  sulphuric  acid.  The  color 
developed  is  yellow,  then  green,  and  finally  blue. 

(4)  Physiolo^ii  Test. — The  ptomains  which  give  color  products 
like  those  described  above  do  not  have  the  same  effects  on  a  live 
frog.  Hypodermic  injection  of  veratrin  causes  vomiting,  .slow 
pulse,  convulsions,  and  death. 

Gelsemin  is  a  poisonous  alkaloid  of  Gclscmium  si'mpcnnnns, 
the  yellow  jessamine  or  jasmine.  It  is  a  white,  very  bitter,  in- 
odorous powder,  used  in  medicine  as  a  nervous  and  arterial  se<.la- 
tive.  In  overdoses  it  is  a  violent  poi.snn.  The  fluid  extract  of 
the  root  is  given  in  doses  of  2  to  jo  min.  (0.12-0.65  c.c).  The 
dose  of  the  alkaloid  is  5^^  to  -^^  gr.  (000 1-0.002  gm.). 

Gtiscminin  is  a  brownish  alkaloid  separable  from  the  same 
plant. 

Toxicology. — Symptoms. — The  poisonous  effects  arc  shown  by 
falling  of  the  eyelids,  double  vision,  ddated  pupils,  great  muscular 
weakness,  depression  of  the  temperature,  pulse,  and  respiration. 
Death  is  by  asphyxia,  the  mind  remaining  clear. 

Fatai  Dose. — Three  teaspoonfuls  of  the  fluid  extract  have 
caused  death.  The  symptoms  appear  promptly,  and  death  niay 
follow  in  aiT  hour  or  be  delayed  eight  hours. 

Treaimcttt. — After  the  stomach  has  been  thoroughly  washed 
out  stinivilants  are  given,  and  hot  applications  made  to  the  epi- 
gastrium and  extremities.  Digitalis  will  strengthen  the  heart 
and  atropin  the  respiration. 

Tests. — The  alkaloids,  when  touched  with  concentrated  al- 
cohol on  a  white  plate,  yield  a  yellow-brown  color.  A  fragment 
of  potassium  chromate  or  cerosoccric  oxid  changes  the  color  to 
red  and  purple,  the  final  c<ilor  being  green. 

Physiologic  Test. — .Xtlministered  hypodermicaliy  to  frogs,  cats, 
or  rabbits,  the  alkaloids  cause  pro.stration,  convulsions,  dilated 
pupils,  and  asphyxia. 


PTOMAINS  AND  TOXINS. 

Not  infrequently  cases  nf  poisoning  occur  from  caring  foods 
of  animal  origin — such  as  meats,  fish,  cheese,  milk,  custards — 
that  have  become  unwholesome  from  the  products  of  bacterial 
growth.  These  products  are  considered  as  belonging  to  one  of 
the  two  classes,  ptomaiiis  and  proteid  to.xins.  Leukomaitts  con- 
stitute a  class  of  substances  such  as  the  purin  bases  and  creatins, 
some  of  which  are  poisonous,  and  all  of  which  are  produced  by 
the  normal  breaking  down  of  tissue  in  the  living  body,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  splitting  of  proteid  matter  by  the  body  cells.     Auto- 
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intoxicatioti^  or  self-poisoning,  such  as  uremia,  is  the  result  either 
of  the  abiutrmal  fortnation  nf  ptoniains  or  of  the  undue  accumii- 
l.ition  of  leulvomains  in  the  body.  The  Icukomains,  when  not 
tluly  oxidized  to  urea,  COj  and  H^O.  often  cause  serious  dis- 
turbance of  health,  and  the  ptomain.s  and  toxins  arc  sometimes 
highly  Idxic.  If  the  phosphorized  fat.  hcithitt,  be  acted  on  by 
putrefactive  bacteria,  cholin  may  be  split  off  as  a  ptomain.  If 
the  same  cleavage  be  done  durin^'^  life  by  the  body  cells,  the 
cholin  is  a  leukomain,  and  if  not  oxidized  causes  auto-intoxica- 
tion. 

Ptomains  are  soluble  basic  bodies  formed  by  the  action  of 
certain  micro-organisms  on  putrefying  proteid  materia!.  Some 
of  them  are  active  poisons,  but  others,  like  the  methylamins  and 
clhylamins,  are  harmless.  They  are  alkah-like  in  some  respects, 
and  hence  were  fornitrlj'  termed  caiiavcnc  alknloiih.  The)'  are 
strongly  basic  and  combine  with  acids  to  form  salts.  Like  the  pro- 
teins from  which  they  arc  derived,  they  arc  precipitated  with  the 
chlorids  of  mercury,  j^old,  and  platinum;  with  picric  acid,  tannic 
acid,  pliosphomolybdic  acid,  and  phosphotungstic  acid.  Having 
these  reactions  in  common  with  ve*,a^table  alkaloids,  the\'  may  be 
considered  as  related  to  them.  However,  many  of  them  differ 
from  true  alkaloids  in  constitution,  having  their  nitrogen  in  an  open- 
chain  molecule  of  the  fatty  scries,  and  hence  have  been  studied 
in  another  place  (p.  455)  under  the  heading  Amins.  These  pto- 
mains which  do  not  contain  a  closed  cliaiu  (acyclic)  arc  subdi- 
videti  into  those  free  from  oxygen  and  those  containing  that 
element.  The  acyclic  free  from  oxygen  comprise  the  methyl- 
amins, butylamin.  am}'lamin,  neuridin,  saprin,  cadavcrin,  putrescin, 
spcrmin,  mydalcin.  The  acyclic  ptomains  containing  oxygen 
include  cholin,  neuridin,  neurin,  muscarin.  bctain,  gadinin,  mytilo- 
toxin,  and  a  few  others. 

In  the  following  list  are  included  the  ptomains  which  have  the 
nitrogen  in  a  closed  chain  (pyridin  ring)  like  true  alkaloids  (c>xlic) 
and  those  as  yet  unclassified  :  collidin,  parvolin,  corindin,  mor- 
rhuin,  asellin,  typhotoxin.  tetanin,  spasmotoxin,  tetanotoxin, 
pyocyanin,  lyrotoxicon. 

Of  the  above  list  a  small  number  of  ptomains  are  known  to 
be  injurious  in  foods.  These  arc  tyrotoxicon  of  milk,  cream 
pufis,  ice  cream,  and  cheese;  mytilotoxin  of  mussels  and  oysters; 
mu.i^carin  of  mushrooms  and  meat;  and  from  spoiled  fish  and 
meat,  cholin,  neuridin,  neurin,  cadaverin.  putrescin.  While  they 
arc  decomposition  products  of  protein,  apparently  they  may  be 
engendered  in  tissues  still  living,  such  as  fresh  oysters  and  mus- 
sels. To  produce  them  is  required  a  certain  favorable  combina- 
tion of  special  micro-organisms,  protein,  air.  and  temperature. 
They  are  unstable,  changing  in  a  short  while  through  many 
stages.     In  most  cases  decomposition  has  not  gone  far  enough 
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to  make  the  food  offensive.  The  toxicity  may  be  great  when 
there  is  uo  taint  perceptible  to  smell  or  taste. 

Symptoms. — These  make  their  onset  soon  after  eating  the 
poisoned  food.  They  ma\'  be  described  broadly  as  the  symptoms 
of  gastro-enteritis,  with  depression  and  other  nervous  disturb- 
ances. There  are  in  most  cases  marked  thirst,  salivation,  nausea^ 
vomiting,  abdominal  pain,  diarrhea,  cramps  in  the  legs,  great 
prostration,  chills,  feeble  pulse,  dilateti  pupils,  drowsiness  or  de- 
lirium, numbness,  paralysis,  exhaustion,  ^nd  collapse. 

Sometimes  the  postmortem  reveals  inllammatinn  <tf  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  though  fata!  cases  occur  which  are  free  from  morbid 
changes. 

Toxins  are  poisonous  bases  or  protcids  produced  in  the 
animal  body  by  certain  bacteria  which  also  cause  infectious  dis- 
eases. Such  are  diplithcria  toxin,  t)'photo-xin  of  typhoid  fever, 
tctanin  imd  spasmotoxin  of  tetanus. 

Food  ToxJAB. — The  protcid  toxins  that  cause  food  poisoning 
are  cither  (i)  the  poisonous  products  of  specific  bacteria,  n(»t 
putrefactive,  growing  in  the  meat  after  slaughter;  or  (2)  they  are 
products  of  specific  bacteria  infecting  the  tissues  of  the  food 
animals  before  slaughter. 

(i)  A  common  form  is  botulism  or  sausage  poisoning,  caused 
by  the  Ihn-ii/tts  botulinus  contaminating  ham,  sausage,  and  fish. 
tJther  powerful  toxins  have  been  tleveloped  by  certain  species  of 
bacteria,  like  Prohns  77//^''/?/vJf,  growing  in  pork  and  beef  sausages. 
Sausage  poisoning  manifests  itself  usually  within  twenty-four 
hours,  sometimes  as  soon  as  half  an  hour,  though  the  onset  may 
be  delayed  for  a  week. 

The  symptoms  of  sausage  poisoning  are  epigastric  discomfort, 
belching,  nausea,  vomiting,  gripes,  diarrhea  followed  by  consti- 
patinn.  After  a  few  days  the  nervous  symptiT^riis  apjiear  :  dilated 
pupils,  blindness,  falling  of  the  lids,  paralysis  uf  the  tongue  and 
pharynx,  loss  of  voice.  The  secretions  ma)'  be  suppressed,  the 
pulse  irregular,  and  the  muscles  weak  to  exhaustion.  In  a  few 
cases  there  arc  somnolence,  giddiness,  convulsions,  paralysis,  and 
possibly  acute  nephritis.  Death  may  follow  delirium  and  coma, 
or  a  favorable  turn  may  lead  to  slow  recoveiy  after  many  days. 

The  postmortem  appearances  have  been  in  the  nature  of 
hyperemia  of  meninges,  lungs,  spleen,  kidneys,  Itvcr,  and  ali- 
mentary tract.     Nothing  has  been  found  characteristic  of /'fYw//>;//. 

(2)  The  toxins  of  the  other  class  result  from  the  activities  of 
the  pathogenic  bacteria  before  the  animals  are  killed.  The  meat 
from  cows  and  calves  that  have  had  pyemia  or  septicemia  or 
specific  enteritis  will  catise  symptoms  something  like  arsenic 
poisoning,  cholera,  or  t\'phoid  fever.  'Fhe-sc  are  headache,  vomit- 
ing, profuse  rliarrhea,  gripes,  chills,  and  fever. 

Treatment. — The  efforts  of  nature  to  remo\'c  the  poison  should 
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be  promoted  by  free  potations  of  warm  water  and  salt,  followed 
by  mild  laxatives  and  high  irrigation  of  the  intestines  with 
enemas.  Excessive  vomiting,  purging,  and  pain  arc  to  be  re- 
lieved by  hypodermic  injections  of  niorphin.  Stimulants  ai*e 
needed,  and  subcutaneous  injections  of  normal  salt  solution  will 
be  helpful. 

BesembUnces  Between  Ptomains,  Toxins,  and  Vegetable  Alka- 
loids.— A  study  of  the  symptoms  narrated  above  shows  certain 
points  of  resemblance  to  the  symptoms  caused  by  alkaloidal 
poisons.  For  example :  somnolency  may  be  mistaken  for  the 
effects  of  morphin  ;  dilated  pupils  and  delirium  are  jjrominent 
signs  of  poisoning  from  plants  yielding  atropin  ;  parah'sis,  numb- 
ness, convulsions,  and  stupor  may  be  found  after  doses  of  conium 
and  geisemiuni. 

The  chemical  tests  dependent  on  color  changes  due  to  oxidiz- 
ing agents,  when  applied  to  vegetable  alkaloids,  give  result-s 
closely  resembling  those  caused  in  certain  ptomains ;  so  that 
mistakes  have  occurred  in  the  work  of  expert  chemists.  The 
symptoms  of  the  case,  the  physiologic  tests  on  lower  animals, 
and  all  known  chemical  tests  must  he  studied  and  hamii>nized 
before  the  analyst  can  be  certain  tiiat  he  is  not  dealing  with 
ptomains,  but  that  he  has  detected  morphin,  atropin,  coniin, 
nicotin,  strychnin,  veratrin,  or  colchicin. 

The  various  methods  employed  for  separation  of  the  alkaloids 
are  none  of  them  perfectly  successful  in  excluding  the  ptomains. 
Perhaps  the  best  yet  devised  is  that  known  as  the 

KippinbcriTir  I\ociss. — Separation  is  accomplished  by  virtue 
of  the  mixture  of  tannic  acid  and  glycerin,  which  dissolves  the 
vegetable  alkaloids  but  leaves  ptomains  and  toxalbumins  undis- 
solved. The  alkaloids  are  separated  from  one  another  by  shaking 
the  liquid  with  successive  immiscible  solvents  in  a  separating 
funnel  with  a  stopcock  (I'^ig.  79).  I^^ch  solvent  extracts  a  group, 
which  is  left  on  cvaporalitm  of  the  solvent,  and  the  alkaloid  is  de- 
tected in  the  residue  by  appropriate  tests. 

The  material,  finely  minced,  is  macerated  at  40^  C.  (104®  F.) 
in  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  tannic  acid  in  glycerin  for  two  days. 
It  is  then  put  in  a  bag  of  straining  cloth  and  the  fluid  part 
pressed  out.  This  fluid  part  is  heated  to  between  60°  C.  (140  F.) 
and  70°  C.  (158°  F.)  for  two  hours;  cooled  and  filtered.  The 
filtrate  is  shaken  with  pttroUnm  ttlur.  which  separates  the  fats. 
Any  petroleum  ether  not  separated  from  the  liquid  is  removed 
by  evaporation  on  a  water  bath,  and  the  liquid  is  now  shaken 
with  i'hlorofortu  while  still  acid.  This  chloroform-acid  extract 
removes  aconitin,  cantharidin,  colchicin,  digitalin,  jcrvin,  narcotin, 
picrotoxin,  and  traces  of  strychnin,  veratrin,  brucin,  delphinin. 
and  narcein.  The  liquid,  made  alkaline  with  potassium  hydroxid, 
is  again   shaken  with   another  portion  of  chloroform  which  now 
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removes  apomorphin,  atropin,  bruciti,  codein,  coniin,  emetin, 
nicotin,  pilocarpin,  spartdn,  strychnin,  vcratrin.  Potassium  bicar- 
bonate is  now  added  to  change  any  excess  of  liydroxitl  to  car- 
bonate, and  the  mixture  shaken  with  chloroform  containing:  lo 
per  cent,  of  alcohol,  which  extracts  morphin  and  narcein.  The 
liquid  is  lastly  saturated  with  sodium  chlorid  and  shaken  with 
chloroform  containing  15  per  cent,  of  ether,  which  removes 
strophanti  n. 

Infectious  Toxins.— In  the  cells  of  bacteria  are  built  up 
poJsoiTous  substances  which  may  be  retained  or  may  pass  out 
by  diffusion.  The  filtrate  of  a  culture  of  diphtheric  bacilli  is 
poisonous  because  of  the  soluble  to.xin  excreted  by  the  bacilli. 
In  a  few  days  toximia  is  produced  by  absorption  of  toxiiis  from 
the  diphtheric  membrane  in  the  throat. 

The  filtrate  uf  a  ty|)hoid  culture  is  harmless  because  the  toxin 
has  been  retained  by  the  typhoid  bacillus.  But  if  the  precipitated 
bacilli  be  dried,  pulverizet],  and  suspended  in  water,  the  intracel- 
lular toxin  is  liberated  and  the  mixture  is  poisonous.  In  the 
period  of  invasion  of  typhoid  fever  the  bacilli  find  access  to  the 
circulation  and  multiply  there.  As  they  die  from  day  to  day  their 
intracellular  toxins  aie  set  Wi:^:  and  cause  the  fever  of  a  septicemia 
or  bacteremia  until  they  all  are  f.jone. 

Antitoxins.— When  the  body  is  infected  by  a  to.xin  a  defen- 
sive proteitt  of  unknown  composition  is  formed  in  the  blood, 
which  combines  with  and  neutralizes  the  toxin.  The  antito.xin  of 
diphtheria  is  prc^ducctj  artificiall}'  by  injcctin|^  horses  with  a  cult- 
ure of  the  diphtheria  bacilli.  By  gradually  increasing  doses  the 
animal  acquires  imwNHity,  and  its  serum  drawn  from  the  vessels 
is  so  rich  in  the  antilo\in  that  when  injected  into  man  it  gives 
immunity  from  or  cures  the  infection  of  diphtheria. 

Agglutinins,  Precipitins,  and  I^ysins. — When  the  body 
is  injected  with  certain  bacteria  or  cells.  trnii^xuHis  are  developed 
in  the  blood.  These  bodies  cause  a  reaction  when  they  are 
mixed  with  the  special  injected  material. 

Agglutimns. — The  blood-serum  of  a  case  of  infectious  disease 
contains  iii^gfuiiuin^  which  has  the  property  of  clumping  together 
the  specific  bacteria  in  a  culture.  Thus,  in  irif/n/'s  Ust  for  typhoid 
fever,  blood  from  the  jjatient  ii  added  to  a  fresh  culture  of  typhoid 
bacilli,  and  if  tile  case  be  tj-phoid  fever  the  bacilli  adhere  in  tangled 
masses.  They  are  not  killetl,  but  held  in  check,  so  that  they  do 
not  multiply  and  are  more  easily  exterminated. 

A  predpitm  is  an  antibody  which  acts  as  a  protective  against 
foreign  protcids  in  the  blood.  It  confers  upon  the  serum  the 
special  property  of  precipitating  from  solution  the  proteid  that 
excited  its  production. 

Lysins  are  cell -destroying  substances  developed  in  the  serum. 
An  autotysin  destroys  cells  in  the  animal's  own  body ;  a  homo- 
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iysift,  those  in  an  animal  of  the  same  species ;  a  hcttrolysin,  those 
in  an  animal  of  different  species. 


ALBUMINS,  OR  PROTEID  MATTER. 

The  cunipounds  considered  under  this  head  are  the  post- 
morteni  representatives  of  the  protoplasm  which  constitutes  the 
indi-spcnsable  basis  of  hfe  in  plants  and  animals.  The  animal 
body  is  esjx.-cially  ricli  in  these  proteins  or  albuminous  substances, 
as  they  are  sometimes  called. 

They  belong  to  the  clas.s  of  toltoids,  as  most  of  them  do  not 
crystallize  nor  diffuse  throuj^h  the  membrane  of  a  dialyzer  with- 
out difficulty,  owin^  to  the  large  size  of  the  molecule.  They  arc 
non-vofati!e  ;  without  odor  or  taste ;  some  are  soluble  in  water, 
others  are  insoluble  ;  all  of  them  are  optically  active,  hirniiig  the 
polarized  ray  to  the  !eft.  All  of  them  contain  carbon,  hydrogen, 
oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  traces  of  mineral  salts.  Other  constit- 
uetits  found  in  some  of  them  are  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  iron. 

It  is  not  known  if  their  constitution  be  definite  ;  it  is  certainly 
very  complex.  Synthetic  chcmistr)'  has  failed  to  produce  a  pro- 
tein artificially,  and  no  structural  formula  can  be  made  to  repre- 
sent it.  Iterance  of  their  true  constitution  is  the  excuse  for  a 
classification  kss  accurate  than  is  desirable,  based  upon  their  dif- 
ferences in  behavior  when  heated,  when  treated  with  acids  and 
alkalis,  and  when  saitid  out.  They  are  classed  as  sivtpU  f>rotcuis^ 
loiupound protiids,  and  albufmnoids.  Some  of  them  exist  already 
formed  in  the  animal  tissues  and  fluids,  and  arc  therefore  referred 
to  as  uattvf  protcids  or  native  albutuius.  All  of  the  others  are 
products  of  the  action  of  heat  and  chemicaJs  upon  the  native 
proteids.  .ind  hence  are  referred  to  as  derived  protcids  or  derived 
idhttnitis. 

The  sitnplc  proteids  arc  present  in  all  the  fluids  and  solids  of 
the  body  except  the  tears  and  sweat.  Their  molecular  weights 
have  not  been  determined,  but  they  are  believed  to  be  variable  in 
size.  All  are  large  and  their  percentage-composition  averages  as 
fi>llows:  carbon,  52;  hydrogen,  7;  nitrogen,  16;  oxygen,  22; 
sulphur,  I  ;   phosphorus,  0.5. 

Decompositions. — By  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  the 
nitrogen  of  the  proteids  is  divided  among  three  fractions  of  the 
molecule :  atninonta,  amido-aads^  and  diamidi>-acids.  Alkalis 
have  the  property  of  separating  a  portion  of  the  nitrogen  as 
ammonia.  If  the  proteids  be  boiled  with  caustic  alkalis,  only  a 
part  of  the  sulphur  goes  ofl"  in  a  sulphid  combination,  the  re- 
mainder being  converted  to  sulphate  by  fusion  with  niter  ar>d 
potassium  carbonate.  This  is  proof  that  the  proteid  molecule 
contains  at  least  2  atoms  of  sulphur.  Under  oxidizing  agencies 
*  profound   changes  occur,  the  products   being   adds,  aldchyds. 
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ketones,  amido-acids,  hydrocyanic  acid,  carbon  dioxid.  and  am- 
monia. 

Agents  which  cause  hydrolysis,  jiuch  as  ferments  and  dilute 
acids,  split  up  the  simple  proteids  into  other  proteids  of  lower 
molecular  weight — proteoses  and  peptones— which  no  longer 
coagulate  when  heated,  and  which,  owing  to  the  diminished  size 
of  tlie  molecule,  readily  diffuse.  The  final  products  of  persistent 
hydrolysis  by  ferments  or  prolonged  boiling  with  acids  are  of 
known  constitution,  arc  supposed  to  be  preformed,  ajid  in  time 
a  study  of  them  as  nuclei  may  lead  to  a  knowledge  of  their  mode 
of  union  in  the  proteid  molecule.  They  arc  the  tfioHoamiiio- 
acids,  such  as  leucin,  glycocoU,  and  alanin ;  the  iiuiiiio-dituids, 
asparaginic  and  glutamic ;  the  diamuio-ucttu-  and  diamido-imUn- 
anic  acids  (ornithin);  the  Itcxon  bases,  lysin.  arginin.  and  histidin  ; 
X\\^  isocyclic  Hfft/i'i  of  tyrosin  and  plienylalanin ;  tht  hcttrocyiiu' 
tiuilcus  of  tryptophan  ;  the  carbohydrate  ttucieus,  glucosamin;  the 
sulphur  cimipirund,  cv'stin. 

Putrefaction  is  the  breaking  up  of  proteins  by  the  growth 
of  certain  bacteria,  the  fetid  products  of  intestinal  putrefaction 
being  phenol,  indol,  skatol.  ptomains,  volatile  fatty  acids,  methyl 
mercaptan,  ammonia,  and  hydrogen  sulphiil.  Fart  of  the  phenol 
and  skatol  are  absorbed,  and  in  the  liver  are  joined  or  conjugated 
with  potassium-acid  sulphate,  being  finally  eliminated  by  the 
urine.  The  other  end-products  remain  for  awhile  in  the  intes- 
tines and  are  ejecteii  as  feces  and  flatus. 

Coagulation. — The  simple  soluble  proteids  when  acidulated 
and  heated  undergo  a  change  into  insoluble  material  called 
coa^ditUo/L  The  original  substance  can  not  be  reproduced  by 
any  manipulation  of  this  white  insoluble  solid,  which  in  this 
respect  differs  from  a  precipitated  proteid.  The  different  pro- 
teids coagulate  at  different  temperatures;  none  coagulates  by 
heating  alkaline  solutions.  Complete  coagulation  requires  the 
combination  of  heat  applied  to  an  acid  solution  containing  5  per 
cent,  of  neutral  salts.     (See  Albuminuria. » 

Precipitation  in  an  insoluble  combination  is  produced  by 
adding  the  mineral  acids,  especially  nitric  acid;  by  some  organic 
acids  in  strong  solutions  of  neutral  salts  ;  by  potassium  ferro- 
cyanid  with  acetic  acid;  by  acid  solution  of  tannin;  by  picric 
acid,  carbolic  actd,  salicylsulphonic  acid,  trichloracetic  acid  ;  by 
sodium  tungstate;  by  phosphoniolybdic  acid;  by  potissio mer- 
curic iodid ;  by  solutions  of  metallic  salts,  such  as  mercuric 
chlorid,  cupric  sulphate,  lead  acetate,  and  silver  nitrate;  by 
alcohol  and  chloral ;  by  saturated  ammonium  sulphate,  which 
precipitates  all  except  peptone. 

Experiments. — Having  made  a  solution  of  albumin  by  shaking 
white  of  egg  in  a  bottle  with  5  times  as  much  water,  and  separat- 
ing the  sediment,  proceed  to  show  coagulation  by  heat,  and  acids 
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and  by  the  other  reagents  named  above.  Using  fresh  portions 
each  time*,  apply  the  lollowing  tests  aiso : 

Color  Reactions. — Any  pruteid  vvill  j^'ive  the  xanthoproteic  reac- 
tion, whicli  is  the  yellow  color  caused  by  tlie  action  of  concen- 
trated nitric  acid,  clianging  to  orange  on  tht  addition  of  excess 
of  ammonium  hydrcxid.  This  indicates  the  presence  of  the 
benzene  ring,  and  is  given  by  tr>'ptophan,  tjrosin,  or  phenyl- 
aianin. 

Biuret  Reaction, — A  violet  to  pink  color  obtained  when  a  liot 
Fehiing's  solution  is  overlaid  with  the  protcid — after  complete 
hydrolysis  the  products  do  not  give  this  reaction. 

Frohiie^s  Reaction. — A  solution  of  molybdic  acid  in  sulphuric 
acid  gives  to  solid  proteids  a  blue  color. 

Ml/Ions  ReactiiUL — TJiis  reagent  (mercuric  nitrate)  imparts  a 
purple-red  color  when  boiled  with  proteid.  It  is  also  given  by 
the  phenol  group  in  the  tyrosin  nucleus. 

Luberitiantis  reaction  is  the  violet-blue  color  obtained  when 
proteids  are  dissolved  in  bniliiig  hydrochloric  acid. 

Aiiamku-icicz's  reaction  requires  the  solution  of  the  proteid 
in  hot  glacial  acetic  acid.  When  cool  it  is  overlaid  with  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid.  A  violet  or  purple  band  appears  at  tlie 
line  of  contact.     It  is  due  to  the  lr}ptophan  group. 

Molisclis  reaction  (p,  436)  indicates  glucosamin  or  some  other 
carbohydrate. 

Fai  i.ACiEs. — The  positive  detection  of  a  proteid  requires  all 
of  these  colter  reactions.  No  one  of  them  can  be  considered  as 
characteristic,  as  similar  colors  are  caused  by  alkaloids  and  other 
nitrogenous  organic  substances. 

The  Several  Groups  of  Simple  Proteids  or  Albumins. 
— Albumins, — These  dissolve  in  pure  water,  coagulate  wlien 
heated,  and  precipitate  from  solutions  saturated  with  ammonium 
sulphate.  They  include  serum-albumin  of  the  blood,  ovalbumin 
of  egg.  lactalbumin  of  milk,  and  myo-albumin  of  muscle. 

Globulins. — These  do  not  dissolve  in  pure  water,  but  are  soluble 
in  a  0.5  to  1  per  cent,  solution  of  neutral  salts;  coagulate  by 
heat;  precipitate  from  solutions  saturated  with  magnesium  sul- 
ph;de  or  sodium  chlorid,  or  b\'  addition  of  an  equal  volume  of 
satnratefl  solution  of  ammonium  sulphate.  They  include  serum- 
globulin,  lactoglobulin,  myoglobuhn,  myosin,  vitellin  of  egg,  and 
fibrinogen. 

Albuminates  are  derived  from  native  proteids  b)'  digestion  with 
alkalis  or  acids.  They  do  not  dissolve  in  salt  solution  nor  in 
cold  water  except  when  a  .small  amount  of  acid  or  of  alkah  is 
present.  Heat  does  not  coagulate  the  solution,  but  the  albuminate 
is  precipitated  by  neutralizing  it.  Saturation  of  the  solution  with 
sodium  chlorid  or  ammonium  sulphate  causes  precipitation  from 
the   acid    solution,  but    does    not   affect  the  solution   in   alkali. 
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When  alkalis  act  on  native  proteids  they  separate  nitrogen  and 
sulphur  from  the  molecule  ;  hence  an  alkali  albuminate  is  not 
convertible  into  an  acid  albuminate,  which  should  contain  those 
elements.  AlkaHs  may  act  ^m  acid  albuminates  to  change  them 
to  alkali  albuminates.  An  alkali  albuminate  in  water  containing 
calcium  carbonate  dissolves  with  escape  of  carbon  dioxid.  It 
has  acid  properties  which  are  not  shared  by  acid  albuminates. 

During  gastric  digestion  tlie  hydrochloric  acid  changes  niyosin 
of  muscle  tissue  to  syntoiiin,  a  form  of  acid  albuminate. 

Coagnlated  proteids  are  produced  fn^m  native  proteids  by  heat, 
acids,  alcohol,  and  other  reagents,  and  by  enzyms.  Neither  the 
process  nor  the  product  is  understood.  Hard-boiled  white  of 
egg  and  fibrin  are  examples.  They  are  insoluble  in  pure  water, 
in  dilute  acids,  alkalis,  and  solutions  of  neutral  salts.  Ry  the 
enzyms  of  digestion  they  are  changed  to  peptones  and  albumoses. 
Fibrin  is  the  white  solid  protcid  which  appears  in  clotted  blood. 
A  ferment  coagulates  tile  dissolved  fibrinogen  of  the  plasma. 
Similar  coagulated  proteids  have  been  found  in  the  liver  and 
other  glands. 

Proteoses  or  Albtunoses. — In  the  digestion  of  proteins  the  final 
proteid-like  substance  is  called  pipton.  The  process  of  change 
is  one  of  successive  acts  of  hydrolysis — splitting  up  the  molecule. 
It  has  many  intermediate  stages,  which  are  recognized  by  the 
characteristic  proteins  derived  by  the  action  of  the  acids  and 
enzyms  of  animal  digestion.  Syntonin  or  acid  albuminate  has 
already  been  referred  to ;  the  others  are  grouped  under  the  gen- 
eral head  o{  protfosis,  propcptoms,  or  a/bumnsrs.  All  I  lie  proteoses 
are  .soluble  in  pure  water,  non-coagulable  by  heat,  precipitated 
from  solution  by  saturation  with  ammonium  sulphate. 

The  proteoses  are  considered  under  two  classes :  J^itnarv  and 
secondary.  The  primary  includes  protoproteoscs  3kudhcteroprotcoses  ; 
the  former  in  its  reactions  with  neutral  salts  resembling  the  native 
albumins,  white  the  latter  are  like  the  globulins.  The  primar>^ 
proteoses  are  precipitated  by  50  per  cent,  ammonium  sulphate  in 
acid  solution  ;  the  secondarj'  require  for  precipitation  a  saturated 
solution  of  ammonium  sulphate-  Hetero-albumose  is  precipitatetl 
by  saturated  neutral  sodium  chlorid,  while  protalbumose  requires 
saturated  acid  sodium  chlorid. 

The  secondary  proteoses  are  derivatives  of  tlie  primary  varieties 
by  hydrolytic  splitting,  and  are  not  preci]«tated  by  cupric  sulphate. 
Having  fewer  albumin  reactions,  they  represent  further  cleavage. 
They  are  closely  related  to  the  peptones.  The  jirote«>.ses  differ 
somewfiat  according  to  the  native  proteid  from  which  they  are 
derived,  the  parent  substance  giving  the  name — zs  aibnmosc,  ^hb- 
u/ose,  I'itcliosc,  cnseose,  etc. 

Peptones. — The  last  of  the  products  of  hydrolysis  of  albumins 
that  retain  albuminous  characteristics  are  the  peptones.     They 
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closely  resemble  each  other,  the  difference  being  unimportant 
The  stages  of  hydrolysis  giving  the  cleavage  products  of  albu- 
min arc  shown  in  llns  scheme,  where  all  tlie  proteoses  (albunioses) 
are  seen  to  end  \\\  peptones  which  are  practically  of  one  kind : 

Alliutirin. 


Primary  alhumose. 


lleieru-albuinose.         ProtaTbiiniu>.e. 


SecoDiiary  alhumose. 


iSyuioiiin. 


1 'colons. 
AttiitJo-acids. 

Peptones  are  very  soluble  in  water,  dialyzable.  not  coagulated  by 
heat,  not  precipitated  by  ammonium  sulphate  or  by  nitric  acid 
with  or  without  neutral  sails.  In  common  with  other  proteids 
they  are  precipitated  by  strong  alcohol,  phosphomolybdic  acid, 
mercuric  chlorid,  and  tannin,  and  give  the  biuret  reaction. 

The  Compound  Proteids. — This  class  includes  the  proteids 
which  are  capable  of  being  decomposed  into  a  simple  proteid  and 
some  uther  substance  of  dificrcnt  character.  The  non-proteid 
substances  yielded  by  the  splitting  gives  the  character  and  name 
to  the  subclasses  in  which  they  are  grouped  :  Ilius,  they  arc 
hemoglobins,  glycoproteids,  phosphoglycoproteids,  nucleopro- 
teids. 

Hemoglobins.— The  typlc  compound  is  the  hemoglobin,  which 
gives  color  to  the  blood  and  carries  oxygen  to  the  tissues.  In 
the  corpuscles  it  exi.sts  as  an  in.soluble  amorphous  combination, 
constituting  40  (>er  cent,  of  their  weight.  When  free  it  is  readily 
soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  cr\'stallizable 
in  beautiful  retl  cr\'stals,  which  differ  in  shape  in  the  liemoglobin 
of  difTerent  animals.  The  form  of  combination  found  in  asphyxia 
is  called  lonimon  or  rcduiid  hemoglobin;  that  in  ordinary' arterial 
blood,  richer  in  oxygen,  is  called  oxvlumogloiun.  Owing  to  its 
remarkable  capacity  for  absorbing  gases  in  a  loo.se  combination, 
it  is  an  easy  matter  to  convert  one  into  the  other  by  means  of 
oxidizing  and  reducing  agents.  The  proportion  of  the  two  hemo- 
globins in  venous  blood  is  intermediate  between  that  in  arterial 
blood  and  that  in  the  dark  blood  «>f  asphyxia.  The  ab.sorption 
power  for  carbon  dioxid,  carbon  monoxid.  hydrogen  sulphid,  and 
hydrocyanic  acid  re>ults  in  combinations  which  not  only  poison 
the  tissues,  but  also  interfere  with  the  normal  absorption  powers 
for  oxygen.  When  a  solution  of  hemoglobin  is  heated  to  70**  C. 
(158"^  F.)  or  hydrolyzed  by  acids  or  alkalies,  it  splits  into  the 
simple  proteid,  giobiti,  and  a  colored  derix^ative  containing  iron, 
hefnatin. 
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The  empirical  formula  for  the  hemoglobin  of  the  dog  is 

Hematin,  unlike  the  globitr,  dissolves  in  acidified  alcohol  and 
dries  in  a  blue-black  powder  which,  with  hydrochloric  acid,  forms 
litmin  crystals  (Plate  4,  Fig.  3),  a  characteristic  test.  (See  Hem- 
aturia.) 

C^H-N.FeOj  ^  HCl  -*  C,Ji,,^ClN\Fei:),  +  H,0 

Henuiiln.  Heininor  chlorbematin. 

It  is  met  with  in  the  blood  and  in  the  urine  after  poisoning  from 
hydrogen  arsenid.  In  alkaline  solutions  its  spectrum  gives  a 
single,  poorly  defined  absorption  band  extending  from  C  to  D 
(Plate  4,  f  and  h). 

Spectroscopic  Tests. — The  best  method  of  distinguishing  the 
several  hemoglobins  is  by  their  absorption  spectra,  shown  in 
Plate  4. 

Oxyhemoglobin  gives  a  spectrum  which  varies  with  the  degree 
of  dilution  of  the  arterial  blood  used  for  the  observation.  The 
blood  is  opaque  when  observed  in  a  vessel  of  usual  thickness,  but 
when  diluted  permits  more  and  more  light  to  pass  until  the  red, 
orange,  and  green  colors  appear  with  a  band  in  ihe  green  (Plate 
4,  b).  Further  dilution  permits  the  typic  double  band  to  appear 
to  the  right  of  the  L>  line  (Plate  4,  a).  This  characteristic  spec- 
trum is  discernil^le  even  when  the  observation  is  made  on  a  layer 
of  a  solution  0.0 1  per  cent,  r  cm.,  thick, 

A  cliange  takes  place,  to  reduced  or  common  hemoglobin,  by 
the  action  of  Stokes'  reagent  (ammoniacal  solution  of  ferrous  tar- 
trate) '  or  other  reducing  agent  (Plate  4,  c). 

Reduced  hemoglobin  shows  a  spectrum  wttli  a  single  broad 
band  to  the  right  of  the  D  line  (Plate  4,  c).  Agitated  with  air 
the  solution  absorbs  oxygen  until  all  the  reduced  hemoglobin 
is  converted  to  ox>'hcmoglobin,  changing  in  color  from  purple 
to  red. 

Methemoglobin  is  a  brownisli  soluble  substance  produced  when 
oxygen  is  united  with  hemoglobin  in  a  form  less  readily  separable 
than  in  oxyhemoglobin.  It  occurs  in  blood  that  has  decomposed 
or  that  has  been  treated  with  various  reagents.  In  the  bod\'  it  is 
found  in  bloody  transudates  and  cystic  contents  ;  also  in  the 
blood  of  the  vessels  and  in  the  urine  in  hematuria  folloiving 
poisonous  doses  of  antipyrin,  phenacetin,  potassium  chlorate,  and 
amyl  nitrite.  Its  .spectrum  shows  a  band  between  C  and  D, 
connected  by  shading  with  one  of  the  bands  of  oxyhemoglobin 
(Plate  4.  d).  Reducing  agents  change  the  spectrum  of  its  alka- 
line solutions  to  th.it  nf  reduced  hemoglobin. 

'  Stokfi*  *tas;f»l :  Mix  ferroH'i  sulphate,  3  grn.,  with  Jprn.  of  tartaric  ncid  disM^lvrrf 
in  water,  and  adil  water  to  100  c.c.  Before  using,  add  enough  ammonia  water  lu 
dissolve  the  precipitate. 
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Hematoporph3rri]i. — WIilti   hematin    is   treated  with  sulphuric 

acid  that  has  been  saturated  witli  hydrobroniic  acid,  the  iron  is 
spht  off  and  ihe  remainder,  iron-free,  is  a  new  dark-pigment  hem- 
atoporphyrin : 


C«H„N,Fe04  +  2HBr  +  2H,0 


*  2C„tI„N,0,  +  H,  -  FeBr,. 

Hcmiitupurphyiin. 


It  is  the  cause  of  tlie  tlark  color  of  the  blood  in  certain  diseases, 
in  intestinal  liemorrhages  and  in  chronic  poisoning  from  sulphonal 
and  from  lead. 

Hematoidm  is  an  iron-free  crystalline  solution  dexeloped  from 
old  extravasation  of  blood.  It  is  identical  with'bilirubin  {Plate  4, 
Fig.  2). 

Oarbon  monoxid  hemoglobin  is  a  stable  compound  formed  in  the 
blood  of  persons  poisoned  from  the  inhalation  of  carbon  monoxid 
or  illuminatini^  gas.  A  molecule  of  carbon  monoxid  unites  \\\\\\ 
a  molecule  of  hemoglobin  in  a  fixed  and  definite  compound. 
Unlike  oxyhemoglobin,  it  will  not  give  or  take  oxygen,  hence 
the  o-xygen-carrj'ing  function  is  destroyed  if  much  be  inhaled, 
and  the  victim  dies  of  asphyxia. 

The  blood  is  bright  red  and  shows  a  spectrum  with  two  bands 
almost  icfcntical  in  position  with  those  of  oxyhemoglobin  (Plate 
4,  c),  Stokes'  reducing  lluid  does  not  change  the  carbon  mon- 
oxid spectrum,  and  the  blood  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of 
caustic  soda  (specific  gravity  1. 3)  yields  a  bright-red  mass.  The 
mixture  of  normal  blood  with  the  alkaline  reagent  is  dirty  brown. 

Glycoproteids  get  their  name  from  the  fact  that  on  heating  with 
dilute  mineral  acids  they  yield  a  simple  proleid  and  a  substance 
which,  like  gluco.se,  reduces  alkaline  cupric  solution.  They  are 
divisible  into  frtw  mucins,  chondroproteids,  and  mucoids. 

Muans  occur  in  the  secretions  of  mucous  membranes  and 
mucous  glands,  also  in  connective  and  epithelial  tissues.  With 
alkaline  water  they  form  slimy  solutions  which  are  precipitated 
with  acetic  acid.  They  are  insoluble  in  excess  of  the  acid,  and 
not  coagulated  by  heat.  They  are  not  affected  by  the  gastric 
juice.  W'hcn  hydrolyzed  by  heating  with  dilute  acid  they  split 
into  acid  albuminate  and  a  carbohydrate — uiucosc. 

Mucoids  are  glycoproteids  found  in  intestinal  mucu.<?,  vitreous 
humor,  white  of  egg  {m-aniucoid),  and  in  the  umbilical  cord. 
They  differ  from  true  mucins  in  .solubility  and  in  not  being  pre- 
cipitated by  acetic  acid. 

C/iondn>f>roUids,  on  being  hydrolyzed  by  heating  with  dilute 
mineral  acids,  split  into  a  proteid  called  chofidroitiu,  and  an  ester- 
sulphuric  acid  in  union  with  a  carbohydrate.  This  ester  acid 
joined  with  nucleic  acid  and  a  proteid  constitute  uuclco-alhimin, 
a  substance  precipitated  from  some  samples  of  urine  on  the  addi- 
tion of  acetic  acid. 


PLATE  4. 
BLOOD-SPECTRA  AND  BLOOD-CRYSTALS. 

Fig.  1,  a.  Normal  Solar  Spectra,  with  the  various  ahHorp- 
tion-lines  marked  by  lettera  (A,  B,  G,  D,  a,b.a). 
Tlie  blood  changes  the  spectrum  of  the  light  pass- 
ing through  (marked  dilution  of  the  blood  is  neces- 
sary) in  such  a  way  that,  in  accordance  with  the 
behavior  of  the  hemoglobin  present,  various  por- 
tions of  the  colored  spectrum  are  obliterated  or 
absorbed.  There  thus  appear  at  various  places 
black  bands  of  varying  thickness. 

b.  Spectrum  of  blood  rich  in  oxygen  (oxyhemoglobin- 
spectruni)  (two  bands  between  D  and  E). 

c.  Spectrum  of  reduced  hemoglobin. 

d.  Spectrum  of  methemoglobin  (accompanying  hemo- 
globinemia,  de«tru<rtion  of  the  red  Wood-corpuscles 
through  poisoning  with  potassic  chlorate,  pyrogallol, 
sulfonal,  t4)adi<itooi8). 

e.  Spectrum  of  reduc<Kl  C()-homoglobin.  The  reduc- 
tion accompanying  carlMm-moiioxid  poisoning  is 
unnttondod  with  di.sappo«rancc  of  the  two  bands 
Ix'twccn  I)  and  E;  in  i'ontrast  with  reduced  oxy- 
hemoglobin (Fig.  c). 

f.-h.  Spectra  of  hematin  in  acid  and  alkaline  solutions 
and  rctluccd  (ocrcurn  in  urine). 
Fk;.  2.  Hematoidin  Ciystals  (from  old  hemorrhagic  focus). 
— Partly  in  rhombic  plates,  partly  in  granules. 

Fk;.  '^.  Teiohmann'8  Hemin-orystals. — They  serve  for  the 
demonstration  of  even  slight  tra<es  of  hIixKl,  old  or  recent. 
They  are  ol»taiiie<l  by  adding  to  the  remnant  of  l»l(M)d  a  cr}-.stal 
of  fCKlie  ihlorid  and  a  drop  of  glaeial  aceti**  acid,  and  effecting 
evaporation  by  gentle  heat.  Their  recognition  is  of  importance 
from  a  medico-legal  point  of  view. 
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The  principal  chondroproteids  are  the  chondromucoid  of  car- 
tilage, and  amyloid^  the  peculiar  substance  deposited  in  the  cap- 
illaries and  cells  of  the  kidneys,  liver,  and  spleen  as  a  result  of 
wasting  diseases,  causing  amyloid  degeneration.  Amyloid  tissues, 
like  starch,  turn  blue  on  being  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  and 
iodin.  They  color  red-brown  with  iodin  alone ;  bright  red  with 
eosin ;  and  red  with  anilin  green.  Amyloid  is  insoluble  in  water, 
amorphous,  white,  not  dissolved  in  gastric  juice,  and  responds  to 
the  xanthoproteic,  biuret,  and  Millon's  reactions. 

Phosphoglycoproteids  are  compound  proteids,  rich  in  phosphorus, 
which  differ  from  nucleo-albumin  and  nucleoprotcid  in  being 
hydrolyzed  into  reducing  substances  with  no  xanthin  bases  (see 
p.  450). 

Nucleoproteids  are  rich  in  phosphorus,  and  by  hydrolysis  break 
up  into  a  proteid  and  a  true  nuclein.  Nuclein  splits  again  into  a 
proteid  and  nucleic  acid,  and  the  nucleic  acid  decomposes  into 
pyrimidin  bases,  phosphoric  acid,  and  purin  bases.  Nucleohis- 
ton  is  a  variety  present  in  the  thymus  gland,  Nucleoproteids 
are  necessary  to  cell  life  in  general,  especially  to  the  nucleus, 
and  are  present  in  all  the  glandular  organs,  the  spermatozoa,  pus 
cells,  and  yeast  plant.  They  are  not  dissolved  by  gastric  juice. 
In  reaction  they  are  weak  acids,  forming  soluble  salts  with  bases. 
They  are  coagulated  by  heat. 

Nucleoproteids  are  divisible  into  three  varieties,  distinguished 
by  the  products  obtained  after  hydrolysis  : 

True  cell  uucleius,  which  pass  from  dead  cells  into  the  animal 
fluids.  They  yield  proteids  and  nucleic  acid,  which  latter,  in  turn, 
splits  into  phosphoric  acid  and  purin  bases.  Gastric  digestion 
of  nucleoproteids  leaves  them  as  insoluble  residues.  As  purin 
bases  contribute  to  the  formation  of  uric  acid  (p.  449),  a  regimen 
of  food  for  patients  having  the  uric  acid  diathesis  reduces  the 
meat  allowance  to  a  minimum. 

Pseudonucleius  or  paranncleins  break  up  into  proteids  and 
phosphoric  acid,  but  do  not  yield  purin  bases.  They  are  pres- 
ent in  the  nucleoproteid  of  casein  and  in  many  animal  and  veg- 
etable foods. 

Xiicleic  acids  are  set  free  by  the  dtxomposition  of  nucleins  with 
alkalis.  They  break  up  into  phosphoric  acid,  pyrimidins,  and 
purins.  They  differ  in  the  ba.ses  they  contain.  All  are  white, 
amorphous,  insoluble  in  pure  water,  acid  in  reactions,  forming 
soluble  salts  with  alkalis.  They  are  precijiitated  by  acetic  acid  and 
are  found  in  the  insoluble  re.sidue  left  when  a  nucleoproteid  is 
treated  with  gastric  juice. 

Albuminoids. — Under  this  head  are  grouped  the  proteins, 
which  differ  somewhat  among  themselves  and  yet  are  alike  in 
resisting  the  action  of  the  agents  which  dissolve  the  other  pro- 
teids  referred  to   above.     They  are   the    horny,  elastic,  tough. 
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gelatinous  substances  found  in  bone,  cartilage,  connective  tissue, 
epitlcrmis,  hair,  etc.  The  list  given  below  contains  the  important 
albuminoids. 

Keratins  arc  characteristic  of  the  skin,  hair,  ami  nails.  They  are 
rich  in  loosely  combined  sulphur,  which  appears  to  take  the  place 
of  oxygen  in  a  simple  proteid  and  which  forms  a  black  sulphid 
with  lead  hair  dyes.  They  are  not  aflected  by  gastric  juice  or 
trypsin,  but  dissolve  in  warm  caustic  alkalis.  They  dissolve  in 
water  heated  under  pressure  to  I5o"^-200°  C.  (302°-392°  F.), 
but  do  not  gelatinize.  They  respond  to  the  xanthoproteic  and 
Mil  Ion's  reactions. 

Elastina  are  found  in  the  yellow  clastic  tissue  of  ligaments. 
They  are  digested  by  the  gastric  juice  and  by  trypsin;  are  insol- 
uble in  water  unless  heated  under  pressure;  are  soluble  in  nitric 
acid  and  in  boiling  alkalis. 

Gollagens  may  be  considered  under  two  varieties  :  ossein  of  bone 
and  ckoNiingi'H  of  cartilage  and  tendons.  Dry  collagen  is  yellow, 
hard,  and  insoluble.  By  boiling  in  water  or  dilute  acid  it  swells 
up  and  forms  gelatin  or  glue,  which  makes  a  clear  solution,  turn- 
ing to  jelly  when  cooled.  Gelatin  is  soluble  in  gastric  juice  and 
trj'psin,  but  is  not  coagulated  by  heat  nor  precipitated  b)-  acetic 
acid.  It  is  precipitated  by  hydrochloric  acid,  phosphotungstic 
acid,  and  bromin  water.  Collagen  unites  uith  tannic  acid  in  the 
form  of  the  tough  and  durable  s-ubstance,  common  leather.  Gel- 
atin responds  to  the  biuret  and  xanthoproteic  reactions,  but  not 
to  Millon's. 

FERMENTS  OR  ENZYMS. 

Fermentation  is  the  decomposition  of  an  organic  substance 
produced  by  an  enzym  or  ferment.  The  enzym  is  secreted  in  the 
living  body  by  cell  action  or  is  produced  by  the  processes  of 
nutrition  of  low  organisms.  At  one  time  these  organisms — bac- 
teria, moulds,  etc. — were  called  the  true  ferments,  and  their  soluble 
cnzyms  were  called  A//^^  ferments  ;  but  it  is  now  established  that 
the  living  moulds  act  becau.se  they  contain  the  ferment,  and  the 
true  agent  in  ever\'  case  is  the  soluble  enzym,  Moreover,  this 
product  nf  cell  life  can  manifest  its  special  activity  after  the  death 
of  the  parent  cell.  As  yet  the  enzyms  have  not  been  isolated  in 
a  chemically  pure  form.  They  are  commonly  regarded  as  albu- 
minous, but  this  may  be  only  an  appearance  due  to  the  adherent 
particles  of  proteid  matter.  They  are  soluble  in  water,  yet  are 
not  diffusible ;  and  are  precipitated  by  ammonium  sulphate  or 
strong  alcohol. 

Enzyms  are  very  susctptible  to  certain  external  influences. 
Although  they  resist  some  protoplasmic  poisons,  such  as  chloro- 
form, thymol,  salicylic  acid,  arscnous  acid,  boric  acid,  and  glyc- 
erin, they  arc  paral>'zed  by  mercuric  chlorid,  carbolic  acid,  and 
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sulphites.  Their  action  is  arrested  by  absence  of  water,  to  be 
restored  when  moisture  is  abundant.  As  a  general  rule  the 
animal  ferments  when  moist  arc  killed  by  a  temperature  of 
75^  C.  (167°  R),  and  the  vegetable  ferments  by  80°  C.  (176°  F.). 
When  dry  they  may  withstand  a  temperature  of  150°  C.  {302° 
l'\).  Very  low  tem[)erature  may  destroy  their  action  entirely, 
but  this  does  not  always  occur.  They  are  most  active  at  the 
temperature  of  the  animal  body. 

The  functions  of  the  enzyms  are  well  understood.  In  mo^st 
cases  they  hydrvlyzc  and  then  split  the  substance  upon  which 
they  act.  In  other  cases  they  are  concerned  with  the  oxidations 
of  the  tissues.  In  some  way  they  communicate  such  disturbances 
to  the  complex  albuminous  or  polysaccharid  molecules  as  to 
lead  to  simpler  and  morc*stable  combinations.  In  this  they  act 
like  the  catalyzing  colloidal  sokttions  of  metals  which  accelerate 
certain  reactions  (p.  81),  In  both  cases  the  amount  of  trans- 
formation is  out  of  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  the  agent,  and 
the  agent  is  not  used  up.  as  it  takes  no  part  in  the  reactinn. 
Colloidal  platinum  breaks  up  [,000,000  times  its  quantity  of 
hydrogen  peroxid  and  remains  as  strong  as  ever.  It  also  inverts 
cane  sugar,  like  invertasc,  and  acts  on  certain  fats  like  a  fat- 
splitting  enzym.  The  poisons  which  inhibit  the  fernients,  such 
as  mercuric  chlorid.  hydrocyanic  acid,  also  jiaralyze  the  catalytic 
action  of  colloidal  platinum. 

Ferment  action  is  not  only  one  of  decomposition,  but  also  may 
at  times  be  one  of  construction  for  saccharids  and  fats.  Maltose 
is  not  completely  changed  by  its  ferment  into  ghicose,  but  only 
up  to  a  point  of  equilibrium.  Using  concentrated  solutions  of 
pure  glucose,  the  same  ferment  reverses  its  action  and  builds  up 
maltose  to  the  same  point  of  natural  equilibrium.  From  this  it 
appears  that  the  intracellular  enzyms  not  only  break  down  and 
clear  away  effete  matter,  but  probably  maintaiii  the  normal  equi- 
librium between  the  cell  contents  and  the  serum  of  blood  or 
lymph. 

It  is  now  cstablislied  that  enzyms  are  omnipresent  in  the  cells. 
The  liver  cells  alone  exhibit  such  varied  catalytic  powers  that  we 
^H  must  assume  the  presence   of  twelve  different  ferments.     Only 

^B  the  principal  groups  are  referred  to  in  the  list  on  p.  488. 

^H  Nomenclature. — In  order  to  simplify  the  nomenclature,  it 

^H  is  proposed  to  attach  the  suffix  -asr  to  the  .stem  of  the  name  of 

^B  the  substance  upon  which  it  acts  ;  thus,  saccliarase  is  the  specific 

^B  cnzym  of  saccharosi', 

^H  Classification. — A  good  basis  for  grouping  the  ferments  is 

^B  found  in  their  specific  functions  and  the  products  of  their  action. 

^B  Three  classes  of  great  interest  are  those   which   hydrolyze  the 

^B  foodstuffs,  proteids,  carbohydrates,  and  fats.     In   the  following 

^^^        arrangement  the\'  are  mentioned  first : 
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Proteases  {Proteolytic  Enzyms). — Pepsin  of  the  stomacli  and 
trj'psin  of  the  pancreas  are  digestive  ferments  wliicii  break  up  the 
complex  non-dialyy,abIe  pruteid  molecules  into  albumoscs  and 
peptons.  Erepsin,  which  is  found  in  the  intestinal  mucus,  hydro- 
lyzes  albumoses.  The  power  of  self-di^cstion,  shown  b\-  ihe 
antisej)lic  tissues  after  death, is  due  to  auiolylic  proteases  (p.  493}. 

Amylases  [Amylolytu-  Enzyms). — Ptyalin  of  the  saliva,  the  di- 
astase of  the  p.mcreas  and  of  the  liver  and  of  vegetables,  hydro- 
lyze  the  starcli  molecule  and  split  it  into  a  disaccharid  maltose 
with  dextrin  as  an  intermediate  product  (pp.  491  and  503)- 

Invertases  {^Inverting  Enzyms). — In  the  saliva,  in  the  pancreatic, 
and  in  enteric  juices  ferments  are  found  which  invert  the  disac- 
charids  to  nionosaccharids,  saccharase  acting  on  cane  sugar, 
maltase  on  maltose,  lactase  on  lactose  (p.  49 1). 

Lipases  [IJpolytk  Enzyms). — The  hydrolysis  of  fats  to  fatty 
acids  and  glycerin  is  accomplished  by  the  sieapsin  of  the  pancreas 
and  also  by  lipases  in  the  gastric  juice  and  the  tissues  generally 
as  an  intracellular  enzym  (p.  503). 

Urases  are  enzyms  thai  hydrolyze  urea  into  ammonium  car- 
bonate. They  are  secreted  by  various  bacteria  that  excite  the 
moniacal  fermentation  of  stale  urine  (p.  529). 

Nucleases  are  enzyms  in  the  tissues  which  split  nucleic  add 
into  phospiioric  acid  and  the  purin  bases. 

Next  in  point  of  interest  come  the  ferments,  the  special  action 
of  which  is  to  oxidize  albiimiiioiis  substances  in  the  cells. 

Oxidases  (Oxidiziui;  Enzyms). —  The  ox\gen  carriers  are  di- 
vided into  three  groups,  two  of  wliich.  oxygenases  and  ixrrox- 
idases,  yield  oxygen  to  other  substances  and  then  immediately 
re-oxidize  themselves.  The  third,  catalases,  cannot  re-oxidize 
themselves  from  the  air. 

Oxygcnttst's  turn  tincture  guaiac  blue  b)^  direct  transferrencc 
of  the  molecular  oxygen  of  the  air. 

Pi't'oxidasts  are  bodies  which  contain  manganese,  aluminium, 
iron,  and  possibly  copper.  They  are  quite  stable  and  do  not 
oxidize  directly,  but  only  in  the  presence  of  peroxids.  Only  on 
the  addition  of  hydrogen  peroxid  will  they  turn  guaiac  blue. 

Cntalasts  are  the  agents  in  protoplasm  which  decom^xisc  hy- 
drogen peroxid  so  that  the  pero.vidases  can  utilize  the  lilx.'rated 
oxygen.  They  do  not  turn  guaiac  blue  directly  nor  in  the  pres- 
ence of  hydrogen  peroxid, 

Guaiac  Tc^t  for  Oxidases. — Make  a  fresh  tincture  of  guaiac 
by  boiling  pieces  of  guaiac  with  alcohol  in  a  test  tube.  U'hen  a 
deep-yellow  color  is  developed,  filter  and  add  a  few  drops  of  the 
filtrate  to  water  until  a  milky  emulsion  is  formed.  A  slice  of 
raw  potato  indicates  the  presence  of  oxyj^cnascs  bv  turning  the 
emulsion  blue.  If,  instead  of  potato,  some  blood^r  raw  meat, 
minced,  q.ox\\.^t{\x\^ peroxidasts  be  immersed  in  the  emulsion  there 
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is  no  change  until  hydrogen  peroxid  is  added,  when  the  blue  re- 
action appears.  If  bubbles  of  free  oxygen  form  on  the  tissue 
after  the  peroxid  is  added,  catalascs  are  present. 

Coagulases  {Clotting  Ensyms). — These  comprise  thrombase^ 
which  coagulates  the  fibrin  of  the  blood ;  and  rennet^  which 
curdles  milk.  As  calcium  salts  are  necessary  for  their  action,  it 
is  probable  that  the  clot  is  a  calcium  compound  of  fibrin  or 
casein. 

Having  a  very  different  chemical  effect  are : 

Reductases  {reducing  cnzyms),  such  as  the  one  that  reduces 
sulphur  to  hydrogen  sulphid.  Glucosid-splitting  enzyms  play  an 
important  part  in  certain  medicinal  plants.  Mention  has  been 
made  (p.  428)  of  the  action  of  emulsin  or  synaptasc  upon  amyg- 
dalin.  Another  example  is  the  action  of  myrosin  upon  the 
sinigrin  (myronic  acid)  of  mustard  seed,  which  develops  allyl 
mustard  oil. 
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Having  considered  in  the  preceding  pages  the  properties  of 
the  proximate  principJcs  of  the  human  body,  there  remain  to  be 
studied  briefly  the  chemical  change.s  they  undergo  while  subject 
to  the  living  processes.  These  changes  in  the  principles  of  the 
organism  are  incessant.  It  is  necessary  to  life  that  the  elementary 
atoms  should  not  remain  in  stable  gro\ij)s,  but  forever  be  moving 
from  one  unstable  nrgantc  form  to  another.  In  another  place 
(p.  (Oi)  it  has  been  stated  that  matter  is  indestructible  and  that 
the  forces  which  move  matter  are  phases  of  one  energy,  the  total 
of  which  is  not  diminished  or  increased.  Tlie  union  of  carbon 
and  oxygen  converts  the  potential  energy  \j{  the  two  separate  ele- 
ments into  the  measurable  kimtic  cnergN  of  heat.  Heat  under 
appropriate  conditions  takes  the  different  forms  of  light,  elec- 
tricity, magnetism,  mechanical  motion,  or  in  the  animal  body  the 
collection  of  forces  that  constitutes  lifi\ 

From  the  energies  of  the  sunbeam,  the  leaf  of  the  plant  de- 
rives power  lij  decompose  carbon  dioxid.  F"rom  the  earth,  by  its 
rootlets,  the  plant  obtains  water,  nitrates,  and  mineral  salts.  The 
sunbeams  supply  energy  for  the  synthesis  of  these  simple  sub- 
stances into  the  complex  molecules  of  starch,  sugar,  glulin,  oils, 
etc.  These  food  principles  are  stores  of  potential  energy  for  the 
animal,  which  reverses  the  chemical  processes,  liberating  the  energy 
in  active  forms  as  the  proteids  and  carbohydrates  break  up  into 
urea,  carbe^nic  dio.xid  and  water.  These  animal  excreta  in  turn 
become  fo<id  for  plants  (p.  97).  The  food  n^aterials  which  ani- 
mals take  from  plants  are  not  assimilable  in  their  original  state. 
After  they  are  eaten,  ihey  must  be  altered  chemically  before  they 
are  suitable  for  absorption.  Ditrfsfiofi  is  the  sum  of  the  chemical 
processes  preliminary  to  absorption.  Mttabolism  includes  the 
processes  of  nutrition  and  secretion  taking  place  after  absoiption 
in  the  fluids  and  cells  of  the  tissues.  They  are  partly  construc- 
tive, of  digested  products  into  protoplasm,  and  partly  destructive, 
of  protoplasm  into  excrementitious  substance.s.  A  detailed  study 
of  them  does  not  fdl  within  the  scope  of  this  work. 


DIGESTION. 

Mastication, — Digestion  begins  with  the  mechanical  disin- 
tegration of  the  food  in  the  mouth,  by  chewing,  where  at  the 
same  lime  it  is  mixed  with  .saliva.     The  mass  is  thus  softened. 
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moistened,  partly  dissolved,  and  made  ready  for  its  propulsion  into 
the  stomach.  The  mixed  secretions  of  the  mouth,  called  saiiva, 
contain  enxyms  which  hydrolyze  starch  and  split  it  into  soluble 
starch,  dextrin,  maltose,  and  glucose. 

SALIVA. 

This  fluid  is  a  mixture  of  the  secretions  of  the  parotid,  sub- 
maxillary, sublinrjual,  and  buccal  glands.  It  is  tasteless,  color- 
less, otlorless,  viscid,  and  frothy.  It  is  opalescent  and  turbid  from 
the  floating  particles  of  food,  epithelium,  and  mucous  cells.  The 
flow  is  continuous  but  variable,  rising  in  amount  by  the  reflex 
stimulus  of  chewing  and  by  the  smeil  and  sight  kA  food.  The 
average  daily  cjuantitj' is  from  6oo  to  1500  c.c.  (20-50  fl.  oz.).  Its 
reaction  is  faintly  alkaline,  though  sometimes  slightly  acid  after 
eating;  its  specific  gravity  1002  to  1008;  the  proportion  of  dis- 
solved solids  5  to  10  parts  per  thousand. 

In  100  parts  there  are  :  water,  99.42  ;  mucin  and  epithelium, 
0.22;  fats,  0.1 1  ;  albumin  and  the  two  enzyms,  ptyalin  and  mal- 
tasc.  0.12;  salts,  0.13. 

The  salts  include  potassium  thiocyanate  (sulphocyanid),  be- 
sides the  alkaline  and  earthy  chlorids.  phosphates,  and  carbonates. 
The  digestive  power  of  the  saliva  is  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
of  the  enzyms.  The  ptjalin  converts  cooked  starch,  through 
the  intermediate  stages  of  soluble  starch,  dextrin,  and  erythro- 
dextrin,  into  maltose  and  isomaltose : 


iQ(QH„Oj.. 

SiartJi, 


Waicr 


4„C,2Ha^,l 


4- 


fQH„0,)„ 

Achruudeilrin. 


+ 


(QH,„0,.)„ 

KrjthrntJcxtrin 


The  other  enzym,  maltasv  is  in  smaller  quantity,  and  converts 
maltose  into  glucose  (p.  488).  Slightly  acid  or  neutral  solutions 
are  best  suited  to  the  action  of  the.se  starch-splitting  ferments. 
While  they  have  some  activity  in  the  weak  carbon  acids,  this 
power  is  lost  when  the  acidity  due  to  HCI  reaches  that  of  the 
gastric  juice.  The  free  acid  of  the  gastric  juice,  half  an  hour 
after  deglutition,  tlestroys  the  ptyahn,  showing  that  fermentation 
from  saliva  is  of  short  duration  and  is  not  of  great  importance, 
the  main  function  being  to  soften  and  prepare  food  for  deglutition. 

Fermenting  Power.— Hy  chewing  paraflin.  a  bit  of  rubber, 
or  glass  rod,  saliva  is  made  to  flow,  and  collected  by  spitting  into 
a  beaker  until  50  c.c.  are  collected. 

F.xptrinnnt  t. — Having  labelletl  two  test  tubes  A  and  /?,  place 
in  A  -Starch  paste  and  saliva.  Put  in  /»  some  saliva,  dilute  and 
boil  it,  then  add  starch  solution  and  stand  both  in  a  water  bath 
for  ten  minutes,  meanwhile  go  on  with  experiments  5,6,  7,  and  8. 

Expcrimi-nt  2, — At  the  end  of  ten  minutes,  pour  half  the  con- 
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tents  of  A  into  a  test  tube  containing  a  drop  of  IICl  and  a  few 
drops  of  iodin  solution.  If  a  purple  color  develop,  then  starch 
and  dextrin  are  present ;  if  the  color  is  reddisli  brown,  erythro- 
dcxtrin  and  no  longer  starch ;  absence  of  ail  color  indicates 
absence  of  both  erythrodextnn  and  starch. 

iixpirimenl  J. —  If  the  remaining  half  cif ./  is  added  to  boilitig 
Fehhng's  solution  and  a  red  precipitate  falls,  a  nii.vture  of  maltose 
and  glucose  is  present  as  ihe  result  of  fermentation  due  to  ptyalin 
and  glucose. 

Expcrimi-nt  ^. —  The  contents  of  tube  B,  when  treated  by  tests 
2  and  3.  show  a  blue  color  with  iotlin  and  no  retl  preci{)itate  with 
Fehting's  solution.  This  denotes  that  boiling  the  sali\a  has  de- 
stroked  its  power  n\   digestion  and  the  starch  is  unchanged. 

Chemical  Properties. — While  waiting  for  the  fermentation 
tests,  a  further  flow  of  saliva  may  be  caused  and  the  reaction 
taken  with  litmus  paper. 

Exf^vrimcnt  ^. — On  addition  of  acetic  acid  to  dilute  saliva  a 
precipitate  shows  mucin. 

lixpvriini'ut  6. — Boiling  with  strong  nitric  acid  gives  a  yellow 
color,  which  deepens  if  ammonia  l>e  added.  Tliis  denotes  a 
proteid. 

Exptriment  7. — A  drop  of  nitric  acid  and  silver  nitrate  shows 
the  chlorids  by  a  white  precipitate. 

Exptrimiitt  S. — Ferric  chlorid  turns  the  saHva  red  from  the 
presence  of  a  salphocyanid. 

GASTRIC  CONTENTS. 
Gastric  Juice. — When  food  enters  the  stomach  or  when 
the  gastric  mucous  membrane  is  irritated  mechanically  or 
chemicalh',  tliere  Is  secreted  a  lluid  calletl  the  j^astru  Juice.  If 
free  from  f<»od  particles,  it  is  thin,  clear,  ((r  faintly  cloudy,  pale 
yellow,  with  a  strongly  acid  reaction  and  a  specific  gravity  of 
looi  to  10 10.  In  a  day  the  amount  poured  out  will  vary  be- 
tween 4  and  10  pt.,  part  of  which  is  absorbed  with  tlie  peplon 
while  fresh  portions  are  being  .secreted.  By  refle.x  action,  the 
production  of  gastric  juice  is  strongly  stimulated  by  the  taste  of 
food  or  bitter  substances  in  the  mouth.  Water  alone  introduced 
into  the  stomach  will  cause  some  flow,  but  food  will  increa.se  it 
greatly.  A  free  secretion  does  not  take  place  until  there  has 
been  some  absorption ;  hence,  the  advantage  of  having  soup  as 
the  first  course  of  a  meal.  When  pure  and  free  from  residues  of 
food,  the  acid  reaction  is  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  due  to  hydro- 
chloric acid,  about  0.2  or  0.3  parts  per  cent.  Immediately  after 
feeding,  especially  if  the  meal  be  rich  in  carbohydrates,  lactic 
acid  appears  abundantly.  The  proteid  material  contained  in 
fre-sh  gastric  juice  is  due  to  a  little  mucin  and  two  enzyms,  pepsin 
and  rinnitt. 
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Averaf(«  composition  of  gastric  juice.  Fer  cent. 

Waler    ...  99.44 

Solids,  as  Ubulated  below  .    .  0.56 

Organic  suhiilances  (pepsin,  ami  peplotii) 0.32 

Free  hydrochloric  acid 0.25 

Sv'dium,  potajisium,  arid  colclum  chlorids 0.21 

Calcium,  magnesium,  and  ferric  phcsphates     ....  0.02 

Pepsin. — A  characteristic  property  of  the  pepsin  i.s  its  power 
of  converting  proteid  sub.stances  into  di.s.solved  albumoscs  and 
peptons  in  an  acid  but  not  in  a  neutral  or  alkaline  medium.  The 
proteid  swells  and  clears  up  before  it  dissolves.  The  albumin  of 
hard-boiled  egg  cut  into  disks  I  mm.  thick  is  not  altered  by  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  when  immersed  in  it  for  several  hours  at  the 
temperature  of  the  body.  If,  however,  pepsin  has  been  present 
the  edges  become  clear,  transparent,  and  swollen,  and  the  albu- 
min dissolves.  On  the  other  hand,  pepsin  alone  ha.s  no  action 
on  proteids,  the  acid,  too.  beini^  cs.sential  (sec  p.  501). 

Beniim,  or  chymosin.  is  the  enzym  which  is  characterized  by 
coagulating  the  casein  of  milk.  It  may  be  absent  \w  carcinoma, 
chronic  catarrh,  antl  atrophy  of  the  membrane  of  the  stomach. 

Chyme  is  the  pulpy  mass  into  which  the  food  is  converted  in 
the  stomach  by  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice  and  saliva.  It  is 
acid  in  reaction  and  contains  the  transformation  products  of  di- 
gestion of  carbohydrates  and  proteids,  mixed  with  much-changed 
but  undigested  matter  which  remains  to  be  digested  in  the  intes- 
tines. The  albuminous  foods  are  prepared  in  the  .stomach  for 
the  real  digestive  process  of  the  intestines. 

A  swollen  and  slippery  change  marks  partial  digestion  of 
meat,  muscle,  and  cartilage.  The  combination  of  pepsin  and 
rennin  curdles  milk  either  in  large  htmps  of  cheese  or  smaller 
flocculi  distributed  through  the  ma.s.s.  Bread  is  pidpificd,  though 
other  vegetable  foods,  such  as  potatoes,  may  be  found  in  di.sttnct 
morsels.  Part  of  the  starch  taken  is  converted  into  dextrin  and 
sugar. 

CLINICAL  EXAMINATION. 

The  scope  of  this  section  does  not  include  all  the  physiologic 
and  pathologic  relations  of  the  stomach  contents,  but  only  such 
as  have  clinical  value.  The  range  of  the  casual  examination  may 
be  summarized  in  the  following  procedures,  which  are  enlarged 
upon  later  on  : 

Filler  the  ga.'itric  contents  and  use  the  filtrate. 

(.-J)  Test  acidity  with  litmus  paper;  it  may  be  normal,  super- 
acid, subacid,  anacid. 

[H)  Find  the  acid  when  not  combined.  For  free  acid  itse 
Congo  red.  or  Iropcobn  OO.  To  tell  the  kind  of  acid:  For  hy- 
drochloric acid  u.sc  Toepfer's  reagent,  which  shows  0.02  per  looo; 
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or  Gunzburg's  reagent,  which  is  delicate  for  .05  per  1000;  or 
Boas'  reagent,  which  has  tlic  same  dchcacy  as  Gunzburg's. 

For  lactic  acid  use  UfTelmann's  reagent,  which  is  dehcate  for 
0.1  per  1000. 

(t)  Determine  total  acidity:  Titrate  10  ex.  of  filtrate  to  which 
has  been  added  pheiiolphthalein  {i  per  cent,  alcoholic  .solution)  4 
drops,  with  a  decinornial  solution  of  caustic  .soda  (40  gm.  to  i  L.) — 
I  c.c.  of  this  solution  =-  0003646  gm.  of  HCl  or  0.009  gm.  of 
lactic  acid. 

M ydrochloric  acid  is  normal  at  end  of  first  hour  in  parts  1.5 
to  2  per  1000  (0.15  to  0.2  per  cent.);  or  at  end  t^^  third  or 
fourth  hour  in  parts  2.3  to  3  per  lOOO  (O.23  to  0.3  percent.). 
HyptTchlorhydria — increased ;  achlorhydria — ab.sent ;  hypochlor- 
hydria — deficient;  euchlorhydria — means  healthy  or  nunnal. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  insjject  voniitet!  matters  or  the 
stomach  contents  obtained  through  a  tube  the  following  points 
arc  to  be  kept  in  mind  : 

Gross  inspection  of  \  omited  matters  or  stomach  contents 
consists  in  notinj^  the  presence  or  absence  of  (l)food  particles 
and  whether  fresh  or  old;  also  the  progress  of  digestion.  (2) 
Blood,  whether  bright  or  coffee-ground  color.  (3)  Mucus.  (4) 
Odor.  (5)  Apparent  amount  of  gastric  juice,  keeping  in  mind 
that  after  digestion  is  complete  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice 
should  cease.  Continuous  secretion  is  abnormal  and  is  known 
as  ptirast'crction  (Kwald). 

Microscopic  Examination. — Here  are  to  be  looked  for 
food  fragniLiits,  starch  granules,  plant  cells,  muscle  fibers,  con- 
nective tissues,  epithelial  cells  from  mouth  and  esophagus,  cylin- 
dric  cells  from  the  stDmach,  leukocytes,  red  blood-cells,  pus  cells, 
parasites,  and  low  organisms,  as  yeast  cells,  mould  fungi,  sarcina*, 
bacteria. 

Gastric  Acids. — In  the  first  stage  of  digestion  there  may 
be  a  predominance  of  lactic  acid  developed  in  the  fermentation 
of  the  carbohydrates  by  the  Batdrium  tactis ;  in  the  second 
stage  both  lactic  and  hydrochloric  acids  occur;  in  the  third  stage 
hydrochloric  acid  has  checked  tlie  formation  of  lactic  acid,  and 
the  acid  reaction  now  is  due  almost  exclusively  to  hydrochloric 
acid.  Decomposition  of  tlie  stomach  contents  may  be  prevented 
for  some  time  by  the  antifermentativc  action  of  the  hydrochloric 
acid.  If  the  acid  be  neutralized,  the  chyme  ferments  produce 
lactic,  acetic,  anil  butyric  acids.  To  various  disease  germs  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  an  antiseptic  when  present  in  normal  proportions, 
killing  the  cholera  germ  and  the  micrococci  of  pus.  It  is  one 
of  our  chemical  defences  against  disease,  but  it  does  not,  however, 
destroy  the  bacillus  of  tubercle  nor  that  of  anthrax.  It  has 
another  action  in  promoting  the  solution  of  the  calcium  and 
magnesium  salts  which  arc  required  for  the  growth  of  bone. 
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The  (luantity  of  hydracliloric  acid  bears  an  important  relation  to 
certain  pathulogic  states,  and  must  be  detemiintd  so  as  to  aid  in 
diagnosis.  When  there  is  an  excess  the  symptom  is  called  hypir- 
chlorkydria  :  when  it  is  deficient,  hypoclilorhydria ;  when  absent, 
ach/or/iydria,  and  when  normal,  lUchlorhydna. 

It  is  not  only  necessary  to  ascertain  the  degree  of  acidity,  but 
also  the  nature  of  the  acitJ  or  acids  occurring.  TJms  may  be  done 
by  coloring  subsLinces  which  give  characteristic  reactions  with 
hydrochloric  acid  in  xcry  minute  quantities,  but  not  with  lactic 
acid  or  any  organic  acid  in  any  dcgfce  of  concentration  found  in 
the  stomach.  It  is  conceded  that  these  reactions  are  not  suffi- 
ciently distinctive  for  exact  studies,  but  for  comparative  studies 
and  clinical  purposes  they  are  accurate  enougli,  and  serve  tlie 
purpose  better  than  more  exacting,  as  well  as  more  difficult, 
methods.  To  simplify  the  study  and  provide  a  definite  point  in 
digestion  for  comparison  of  data,  it  is  customary  to  limit  the  in- 
quiry to  the  contents  of  the  stomach  one  hour  after  a  very  simple 
meal.  At  this  time  the  greater  part  has  not  passed  through  the 
pylorus,  the  secretion  of  hydrochloric  acid  has  about  readied  its 
height,  and  only  a  trace  of  lactic  acid  has  been  left  unabsorbcd. 
All  the  components  of  an  ordinary  (nixed  meal  in  an  easily  di- 
gestible form  are  represented  in  the  tcst-brcakfast  of  Mwald. 

The  test-meal  is  given  in  the  morning  as  a  breakfast.  It 
may  be  given  at  another  time,  provided  the  stomach  is  empty  or 
has  been  washed  out  as  a  preliminary  measure.  It  consists  of 
an  ordinary  roll  of  dry  bread,  weigliing  about  35  gm.  (9  dr.),  and 
300  ex.  or  about  10  fl.  oz.  of  hot  water  or  weak  tea,  taken  with- 
out cream  or  sugar.  In  one  hour  this  will  be  liquefied,  and  i  or 
2  fl.  oz.  (30-60  c.c.)  can  be  easily  expressed  through  a  tube. 

The  atomach-tube  offering  the  most  advantages  is  a  flexible  one 
of  soft  rubber,  smooth  on  the  surface  and  also  at  the  round  open- 
ings, near  the  tiwd  that  enters  the  stomach.  It  should  be  long 
enough  to  enter  the  stomach  and  leave  enough  tubing  outside 
the  mouth  to  reach  a  rece[)tacle.  This  outer  end  may  have  a 
funnel  attacliment  or  an  elastic  bulb  to  start  the  flow  of  the  gas- 
tric contents  until  the  tube  is  full  enough  for  siphon  action.  In 
an  emergency  a  Davidson  synnge  or  a  Potitzer  bag  will  .serve  to 
start  the  flow. 

The  patient  sits  erect  in  a  chair  or  on  the  edge  of  a  bed.  with 
the  receptacle  nearby.  The  tube,  wet  in  hot  water,  is  passed  back 
to  the  throat  and  the  patient  makes  an  effort  at  swallowifig. 
Assisting  deglutition,  it  readily  passes  into  tlie  stomach.  Evacu- 
ation may  occur  ;it  once,  without  efl«>rt,  simply  by  depressing  the 
external  end  of  the  tube  so  as  to  make  a  siphon.  Pressure  over 
the  abdomen. in  the  recumbent  posture,  while  the  patient  coughs 
or  bears  down  is  of  material  help.  When  10  fl.  o/..  (300  c,c.)  of 
water  or  tea  have  been  given,  about  \\  fl.  oz.  (45  c.c.)  of  fluid 
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should  be  obtained  by  tJie  tube.  Filtration  yields  a  clear  solution 
for  the  application  of  the  tests.  Should  there  be  much  gagging 
from  nervousness  or  pharyngeal  irritabilit)',  a  spray  of  cocain  (4 
per  cent.)  will  prepare  the  way  for  the  tube. 

Dangers  to  be  Avotdid. — Ordinarily,  the  use  of  the  stomach- 
tube  is  an  easy  and  safe  procedure,  but  it  is  contraiiidicated  in 
acute  fevers.  cm[jh\'scma  with  bronchitis,  organic  heart  disease, 
aortic  aneurism,  the  hemorrhagic  diatliesis,  corrosive  poisoning 
thre.ilening  perforation,  and  soft  carcinoma  of  the  stomach. 

The  specimen  from  the  test-meal  when  examined  b\'  the  naked 
eye  need  not  be  searched  fur  all  of  the  numerous  objects  referret! 
to  above.  If  the  contents  be  normal,  the\'  will  be  composed  of 
about  40  c.c.  of  a  whitish  fluid,  some  mucus,  and  a  sediment  of 
bread  debris.  After  filtration  the  fluid  should  contain  hydro- 
chloric acid,  pepsin,  rennin,  peptt)n,  and  mineral  salts. 

The  chemical  eiamination  sht>uld  begin  by  tlic  use  of  litmus 
paper  to  determine  the  reaction.  Normally,  blue  litmus  will  be 
reddened  ;  if  it  be  unaffected,  then  there  is  a  condition  known  as 
Anacidity  {VVaXk::  5,  Fig.  i). 

The  next  step  should  be  to  determine  if  the  acidity  be  due  to 
free  acid,  to  acid  .sidts,  or  acid  protcids.  Litmus  paper  does  not 
discriminate  these.  A  very  convenient  test  is  made  with  the 
anilin  colors,  Congo  red  or  tropeolin  (K)  (dimethyl  orange),  both 
of  which  react  to  minute  quantities  of  free  h}drocliloric  acid,  but 
are  unaffected  by  acid  salts  or  by  the  organic  acids  in  the  amounts 
present  after  the  test-meal.  A  positive  reaction  w  ith  either  serves 
for  ordinary  purposes. 

Coitgo~rid  Test. — Upon  Congo-red  paper  place  a  drop  of  the 
gastric  contents.  A  deep-blue  spot  appears  if  free  hydrochloric 
acid  be  present  as  much  as  0.005  I^*"  cent,  (the  normal  amount 
is  0.25  ]jer  cent.).  A  violet  spot  or  a  blue  ring  only  around  the 
wet  place  may  be  produced  by  any  free  acid,  either  a  trace  of 
hydrochloric  acid  or  some  organic  acid — lactic,  butyric,  or  acetic 
(Plate  5,  Fig.  2). 

Tropeolin  {Ditfiethyl-orafige)  Test. — The  test  is  made  with  sat- 
urated alcoholic  solution  of  pure  tropeolin  (CX)).  With  this  solu- 
tion wet  some  white  filtering  paper  and  then  let  it  dry.  Touch 
the  prepared  paper  with  a  drop  of  the  gastric  contents.  When 
h\  drochloric  acid  is  yiresent  to  0.02  per  cent.,  a  dark  reddish- 
brown  spot  appears,  which  changes  to  lilac  or  bluish  if  gently 
heated  on  a  watch  glass.  The  organic  acids  as  found  in  the  gas- 
tric contents  do  not  have  any  effect.  In  larger  amounts  ihcj* 
make  a  faint-brown  stain  which  does  not  show  a  lilac  color  when 
heated. 

The  LiQirn  Method  of  performing  this  test  is  to  put  2  or  3 
drops  of  gastric  fluid  in  a  porcelain  dish,  spread  them,  and  evap- 
orate almost  to  dryness.     Touch  this   residue  with  a  drop  of 


PLATE  o. 

THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  COLOR-REACTIONS  OP  THE 
GASTRIC  JUICE. 

Fiu.  1,  a  and  b.  When  the  gastric  juice  reddens  blue  litmtU' 
paper  (6) — ^that  is,  exhibits  an  acid  reaction — it  may  contain: 
free  hydrochloric  acid,  lactic  acid,  and  other  orgaixic  acids,  acid 
salts. 

Fig.  2,  a-and  6.  If  red  Congo-paiHT  is  stuinod  bluish-black  (6) 
by  the  gastric  juice,  only  free  hydrochloric  acid  or  lactic  acid  is 
present. 

Fig.  3,  a  and  6.  If  upon  evaporation  of  the  gastric  juice  in  a 
porcelain  dish,  to  which  a  few  drojKH  of  phlorogluciii-vaniUin  mic- 
tion have  been  added,  a  diMtinct  red  ring  ai)pear8,  free  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  i)resent ;  if  the  residue  remains  yellow,  no  free 
hydrochloric  acid  is  present  (anacidity). 

Fig.  4.  a  and  6.  If  tlie  gastric  juice  contains  hydrochloric 
acid.  th«'  violet  color  of  a  dilute  methtfl-viohi  .vtltifhm  is  converted 
into  l)lu<'  (/<).     (This  test  is  not  absolutely  reliable.) 

Fk;.  o,  ft  and  h.  If  the  ga.«»trie  juie«'  contains  lactic  aci<l,  it 
will  change  the  violet  color  of  I'ffi'lnuuiu'K  mtt/mt  (1%  solution 
of  carbolic  acid,  with  2  drops  of  iron  ehlorid)  into  a  distinct 
yellow  (/;).  This  te.>*t  is  niorv  n-liable  if  j*erfomied  with  an 
etherral  extract  of  the  gastric  jiiiee  (lactic  acid  being  soluble  in 
ether). 
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tropeolin  solution  and  gently  warm.  A  bluish  spot  indicates  free 
hydrochloric  acid  at  least  0.02  per  cent.  No  organic  acid  gives 
the  blue  color. 

The  most  delicate  tests  for  distinguishing  hydrochloric  acid 
are  Toepfcrs  dimcthylaviido-azobenzol,  Gunzburg's  phlorogluciti- 
vanillin,  and  Boas'  rcsorcin  solutions.  They  do  not  respond  to 
the  organic  acids  as  found  in  the  stomach, 

Toepfcr's  solution  is  made  by  dissolving  0.5  gm.  of  dimethyl- 
amidobenzol  in  100  c.c.  of  alcohol.  A  drop  of  the  gastric  juice, 
even  when  unfiltered,  will  turn  a  drop  of  this  yellow  solution  to 
a  cherry-red  color.  Organic  acids  affect  it  only  when  present  to 
0.5  per  cent,  which  is  more  than  is  ever  found  in  the  gastric  con- 
tents after  a  test-meal  (Plate  6,  C,  C). 

Gunzburg's  Test  {Phloroglucin-vanillin\ — Use  the  reagent  fresh, 
though  it  will  last  for  a  short  while  when  kept  in  dark  bottles. 
Take  of — 

Phloroglucin 2  parts  (30  gr.)  ; 

Vanillin I  part  (15  gr.)  ; 

Absolute  alcohol 30  parts  by  weight  ( I  fl.  oz.). 

Or— 

Alcohol,  80  tier  cent 100  parts  by  measure. — M. 

Make  a  clear,  pale-yellow  fluid. 

Boas'  resorcin  solution  is  a  reagent  of  equal  delicacy,  has  greater 
stability,  and  is  cheaper  than  Gunzburg's.     Take  of — 

Resorcin,  pure 5  gm. ; 

White  sug.nr 3  gra.  ; 

Dilute  alcohol looc.c. 

Method  for  Gunzburg's  or  Boas'  Tests. — About  5  drops  of  the 
test  solution  and  three  of  the  gastric  contents,  cither  filtered  or 
unfiltered,  are  mixed  on  a  porcelain  dish.  Heat  the  dish  cautiously 
over  a  small  flame.  If  free  hydrochloric  acid  be  present  to  0.005 
per  cent.,  a  bright-red  ring  will  form  at  the  margin  as  the  mixture 
dries.  The  heat  should  not  be  above  1 10°  C.  (262°  F.),  or  char- 
ring will  ensue  (Plate  5,  Fig.  3). 

Import  in  Diagnosis, — The  regular  and  complete  absence  of  free 
hydrochloric  acid  in  the  contents  taken  one  hour  after  the  test- 
breakfast  is  an  indication  of  well-defined  structural  changes  in 
the  glandular  apparatus,  and  should  lead  us  to  suspect  atrophy 
or  amyloid  degeneration,  or  the  dilation  which  accompanies 
gastric  carcinoma  and  chronic  catarrh. 

If  the  absence  be  not  regular  or  persistent,  there  is  a  possi- 
bihty  that  the  deficiency  is  due  to  nervous  influences,  such  as 
cause  atonic  dyspepsia.  The  term  hyperchlorhydria  is  associated 
with  the  not  uncommon  condition  in  which  the  acid  is  secreted 
in  excess.  For  the  ga.stric  juice  to  contain  more  than  0.3  per 
cent,  is  in  itself  pathologic,  retarding  the  action  of  ptyalin  or  starch. 

32 
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It  causes  various  symptoms,  such  as  loss  of  weight  and  strength, 
attended  by  epigastric  pain  relieved  by  food,  which  holds  the  acid 
in  check  for  a  while. 


ESTIMATION  OF  TOTAL  ACIDITY.  ACID  PROTIIDS.  FREE  HCL,  AND 
ORGANIC  ACIDS. 

The  procedure  generally  adopted  is  acidimctry,  operating  with 
the  same  standard  alkali  solution  upon  the  acid  gastric  contents 
in  three  different  dishes,  each  with  a  different  indicator,  to  make 
three  different  reports : 

Total  Acidity.— It  has  been  stated  above  that  hydrochloric 
acid  is  aa  aiUiferment.  If  detected  in  the  gastric  contents  one 
hour  after  a  test-breakfast,  it  may  be  assumed  that  there  is  very 
little  organic  acid  present.  After  ascertaining  the  presence  of 
hydrochloric  acid  and  absence  of  lactic  acid,  to  determine  the 
total  acidity  is  practically  to  estimate  the  amount  of  hydrochloric 
acid  present.  A  more  thorough  study  is  needed  when  the  or- 
ganic acids  are  detected. 

The  reagent  required  is  dccinormal  sodium  kydroxid,  each  cubic 
centimeter  containing  0.004  gm.  of  NaOH,  which  neutralizes 
0.00365  gm,  of  HCI.  This  solution  should  be  carefully  standard- 
ized after  the  method  given  on  p,  117.  In  the  first  dish  the  indi- 
cator is  phenolphthalein,  1  per  cent,  alcoholic  solution,  which  is 
kept  colorless  by  all  free  acids  and  acid  protctds,  but  turns  red  by 
alkalis  (Plate  6,  A.  A'), 

Method. — To  10  c.c.  or  5  c.c,  of  the  filtered  gastric  fluid  in  a 
dish  or  beaker  2  drops  of  a  solution  of  phenolphthalein  are  added. 
A  buret  is  charged  with  the  decinormal  soda  solution,  and  a  few 
drops  at  a  time  are  run  into  the  liquid  until  a  deep-red  color  per- 
sists of  the  same  intensity.  If  10  c.c.  of  the  gastric  contents  have 
been  used  and  the  amount  of  hydrochloric  acid  be  normal,  it  will 
require  from  4  to  5  c.c.  of  the  solution  to  change  the  color. 
One  cubic  centimeter  will  neutralize  0.00364  gm.  of  HCI  ;  ii  3 
c,c.  have  been  required,  then  the  acidity  is  calculated  thus :  3X 
0.00364  ^  0.01092  of  HCi.  To  get  percentage  :  0.01092  X  10  = 
0.1092  per  cent,  of  HCI.  If  5  c.c.  of  gastric  hquid  were  used, 
then  0.01092  X  20  =  0.2184  per  cent,  of  HCI, 

The  acidity  is  expressed  for  clinical  purposes  by  the  number 
of  cubic  centimeters  decinormal  sodium  hydro.xid  which  is 
required  to  neutralize  100  c,c,  of  the  stomach  liquid.  To  get  this 
when  the  operation  has  been  performed  on  10  c.c,  multiply  the 
reading  by  10.  Acidity  of  45  per  cent,  would  then  mean  that 
100  c.c.  of  the  gastric  liquid  required  45  c.c.  of  decinormal  sodiuni 
hydroxid  to  neutralize  it.  It  would  be  spoken  of  as  "  total 
acidity,  45  degrees,"  in  terms  of  NaOH.  The  acidity  of  normal 
gastric  contents  varies  between  40  and  60  degrees. 

Free  Acids  not  Combined  with  Proteids.— When  phe- 
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nolphthalein  is  the  indicator,  the  reaction  is  caused  by  all  free 
acids  and  by  loosely  combined  acids.  If  we  wish  to  estimate  the 
free  adds,  but  not  the  acid  proteid  or  loosely  combined  acid,  vvc 
must  use  another  indicator. 

Alizarin  (sodium  alizarin  monosulphonatc)  in  a  i  per  cent, 
aqueous  solution  is  acted  upon  by  all  acids  except  the  acid  pro- 
teids.  The  difference  between  the  two  numbers,  tola!  acidity  and 
acids  not  acid  proteid,  will  be  the  de^ffee  or  number  representing 
the  acid  proteid,  or  loosely  combined  acid. 

Procedure. — Add  2  drops  of  alizarin  sulphonate  as  an  indi- 
cator to  lo  c.c.  of  stomach  contents  in  disii  No.  2,  and  from  a 
buret  run  into  it  slowly  the  decinormal  sodium  hydroxid  until  a 
pure  violet  color  appears  untintcd  by  red.  The  combined  acid 
does    not   figure   in    the   color    chanfjes    of  this    dye'   (Plate  6, 

B.  B'). 

Acid  Proteid. — If  2  c.c.  of  soda  solution  were  required  to  reach 
the  clear  violet  in  the  last  titration  and  3  c.c.  were  required  for 
total  aciditjy,  then  3  —  2=1  c.c,  required  for  loosely  combined 
acid  ;  r  c.c.  X  10  ==  10  c.c.  representing  degrees  of  combined  acid 
in  100  of  gastric  contents. 

Free  Hydrochloric  Acid»^As  alizarin  indicates  all  the 
free  acids,  tu  ascertain  the  amount  of  free  HCl,  as  distinguished 
from  the  organic  acids,  another  indicator  must  be  used  which  is 
affected  by  the  hydrochloric  acid  only.  This  is  the  valuable 
property  of  Taepfer's  reagent,  dimethylamido-azobenzol,  in  0.5  per 
cent,  alcoholic  solution. 

Method. —  Having  filled  the  buret  with  decinormal  sodium  hy- 
droxid, place  in  dish  No.  3  10  ex:,  of  gastric  contents  and  3  drops 
of  Toepfer's  indicator,  which  is  yellow.  If  it  turn  red,  then  HCl 
is  prest^nt,  and  we  must  run  in  the  sodium  hydroxid  slowly  until 
the  yellow  color  is  restored.  If  this  l>e  dune  in  the  proportion  of 
1  c.c.  for  the  10  c.c.  of  gastric  contents  used,  then  for  100  it  would 
be  I  X  10  =  ID  c.c.  of  decinormal  .sodium  hydroxid  to  neutralize  the 
free  HCl  in  100  c.c.  of  gastric  contents,  or  10  degrees.  To  calcu- 
late percentage  in  weight  nf  HCl  :  10  x  0.00365  =^0.0365  gm.  in 
100  c.c.  of  gastric  contents  (Plate  6,  C,  C). 

Organic  acids  and  acid  salts  are  estimated  by  subtracting 
the  degrees  oi  free  II Ci  frnin  aii  acids  except  acid  proteids.  In 
the  case  above  gixen  the  calculation  would  be  20  degrees  less  10 
degrees  ^  10  degrees  for  organic  acids  and  acid  salts. 

*  Toepfer  recommends  the  following  preliminary  sie|>s  to  fAmiliarize  the  eye  with 
the  color  required  in  (he  reaction  with  alizarin  sulphonate  : 

i^tt)  To  5  c.c.  of  distilled  water  add  .1  few  drops  «jf  aliznrin  st>lution  A  clear  yellow 
color  results.     This  varies  MJmewhnt,  .it  tinncs  a  clear  red  color  rf*uUing. 

(/')  To  5  c.c.  of  a  I  per  cent,  solution  of  disodium  phosphate  .-idd  a  few  drops  of 
the  alizarin  solution.     A  reddish  color  with  a  tinge  of  violet  results. 

((-)  To  5  c.c.  of  a  I  per  cent.  soUition  of  scxliuni  carbonate  .idd  a  few  drops  of 
alizarin  solution.  .\  clear  violet  tint — the  reaction  to  be  recognized  in  the  lest — 
results. 
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Detection  of  I^actic,  Acetic,  and  Butyric  Acids. — 
Lactic  Acid  {KilliHi^'s  Test). —  lo  5  c.c.  ot  ijastric  contents  add  50 
to  100  c.c.  of  water,  so  that  the  fiuid  shaK  not  bo  yellow.  Treat 
with  2  drops  (if  a  5  per  cent,  aqueous  .solution  of  ferric  chlorid  and 
hold  to  the  light.  A  distinct  |^'reeni.sh-yellow  color  is  evidence  of 
lactic  acid  having  formed  ferric  lactate. 

Carbolofcrric  or  Ufftimann s  Test. — Prepare  Uffelmann's  re- 
agent freshly  by  mixing  i  drop  of  a  dilute  solution  of  ferric  chlorid 
(U.  S.  1*.)  with  2^  fl.  dr.  (10  c.c.)  of  a  4  per  cent,  solution  of  car- 
bolic acid  and  5  dr.  (20  c.c.)  of  water.  When  first  made,  tlie  re- 
agent has  an  amethystine-blue  Cfilor  (Plate  5.  Figs.  5a  and  5b'). 

Method. — Equal  parts  of  Uffelmann's  reagent  and  filtered 
gastric  contents  arc  mi.xed^  and  if  more  than  0.01  per  cent  of 
lactic  acid  be  present,  the  color  changes  to  canan*  yellow  or 
greenish  yellow.  The  other  acids  mav  discharge  the  blue  color 
but  not  develop  the  yellow  if  the  vcr)'  unusual  amount  of  0.3  per 
cent,  be  present. 

Fallacies  may  occur  from  the  previous  color  of  the  ga.stric  fluid 
or  the  presence  ofgluco.se,  phosphates,  etc.,  giving  color  reaction 
that  masks  the  lactic  acid.  A  relative  pure  and  concentrated 
sample  can  be  obtained  by  making  an  ethereal  extraet.  Fill  a 
test-tube  three-fourths  full  with  tlic  gastric  fluid,  add  ether,  and 
shake  vigorously'  some  minutes.  Stand  aside  till  the  ether  sep- 
arates at  the  to[)  with  the  lactic  acid  in  it.  Then  pour  off  the 
ether  into  a  porcelain  dish.  Repeal  with  fresh  ether  three  times. 
All  the  ether  is  then  evaporated,  but  not  over  an  open  flame.  To 
the  residue  add  a  few  drops  of  water  and  then  Kelling's  fcrric- 
chlorid  or  Uffelmann's  carbolofcrric  reagent.  If  the  fluid  does 
not  turn  \-ellow,  there  is  no  lactic  acid. 

Acetic  and  Butyric  Acids. — The  abo\e  ethereal  residue  reveals 
tlie  presence  of  any  acid  by  the  reaction,  and  the  volatile  acetic 
and  butyric  acids  by  their  odor. 

Butyric  Acid. — If  a  portion  of  the  ethereal  extract  be  diluted 
and  a  piece  of  calcium  chlorid  added,  the  light  butyric  acid  will 
float  like  oil  globules  on  the  .saline  solution  below. 

Acetic  Acid. — A  portion  of  the  ethereal  extract  is  carefully 
neutralized  by  sodium  or  potas.sium  hjdrate,  r  drop  of  solution 
of  ferric  chlorid  is  added.  Acetic  acid  forms  red  ferric  acetate, 
which  on  boiling  precipitates  as  the  brownish  basic  salt. 

GASTRIC  DIGESTION  TESTS. 

The  power  of  proteolysis  [K>ssesscd  by  the  gastric  contents  is 
practically  dependent  on  the  presence  of  pepsin.  To  test  that 
power  is  to  prove  that  the  ferment  i.s  active,  provided  always  that 
provision  is  made  for  the  acidity  of  the  medium. 

Pepsin. — Fibrin  is  easily  digested  and  is  preferred  to  albumin, 
though  it  is  not  so  easily  obtained.     Let  fresh  blood  stand  till  it 
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ctols.  The  dot  washed  in  water  loses  color  and  is  called  fibrin. 
It  can  be  kept  in  glycerin  and  washed  before  use.  Into  a  test- 
tube  or  watch  glass  containing  2  dr.  or  more  of  filtered  gastric 
contents,  put  2  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  a  piece  of  fibrin. 
Stand  aside  for  a  half-hour  or  more  at  a  temperature  of  40°  C. 
(104°  F,),  If  pepsin  be  present,  the  fibrin  will  be  smaller  by 
partial  solution.  For  practice  the  student  can  make  an  artificial 
gastric  juice  by  dissolving  \\  gr.  of  pepsin  in  i  fl.  oz.  of  water  and 
adding  5  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

Estimation  of  Pepsin  Strength. — Cut  hard-boiled  white  of  egg 
into  pieces  -}^  in.  ( 1  mm.)  thick, and  punch  out  disks  \  in.  ( lo  mm^ 
in  diameter  Four  test-tubes  are  labelled  by  clasping  to  the  necks 
with  rubber  bands  pieces  of  paper  numbereil  from  l  to  4.  A 
memorandum  must  be  kept  to  the  effect  that  there  is  added :  to 
the  first  2 A  fl.  dr.  ( 10  ex.)  of  the  clear  filtrate  of  gastric  contents ; 
to  the  second,  the  clear  filtrate  -I  HCl.enough  tomakeo.3  too.5  per 
cent,  solution,  filtrate.  2.}  dr.  (10  c.c),  HCi.  2  drops  ;  to  the  third, 
the  clear  filtrate  '-  pepsin  in  scales,  filtrate  2.3  dr.  (10  ex.),  pepsin, 
3  to  7  gr. ;  to  the  fourth,  the  clear  filtrate  -  HCI  +  pepsin  as  in 
2  and  3  above;  place  all  in  a  warmer  at  40°  C.  (104°  F.)  and 
watch  the  progress  of  digestion  for  two  hours. 

If  pepsin  and  acid  be  present  in  normal  amount,  the  disks  will 
all  dissolve  in  one  to  two  hours.  If  the  acid  be  deficient,  then 
solution  will  not  occur  'n\  samples  i  and  3,  but  will  occur  in  2  and 
4.  If  pepsin  be  deficient,  digestion  will  not  occur  in  1  and  2  as 
rapidly  as  in  3  and  4. 

Clinical  Import, — Absence  of  pepsin  is  rare  even  in  serious  dis- 
ease of  the  stomach.  Failure  in  gastric  digestion  is  seldom  due 
to  the  lack  of  it.  If  the  flakes  of  albumin  digest  without  adding 
hydrochloric  acid,  it  does  not  prove  a  normal  .state  nf  things,  as 
digestion  is  possible  by  the  presence  of  lactic  acid  ah>ne.  though 
the  condition  is  not  a  healthy  one. 

Rennet  Ferment,  or  Rennin,— Take  a  small  amount,  2\ 
dr.,  of  neutralized  filtrate  ami  add  an  equal  amount  of  neutralized 
boiled  milk.  Place  in  warm  chamber  at  37.7°  C.  (100°  F.)  for 
ten  to  fifteen  minutes — the  milk  will  curdle. 

Digestion  of  Albumin. — It  is  seldom  of  an>'  value  to  carry 
the  in\estigation  further,  but  if  desired,  tests  can  be  applied  to 
determine  the  progress  of  the  tligestion  of  albumin,  as  follows: 

(l)  Heat  the  filtrate  of  stomach  contents  to  boiling: 

{a)  Coagulation  indicates  cither  albumin  or  syntonin. 
{b)  No  coagulation  implies  that  there  may  be  f)roj)epton 
(this  is  precipitated  by  coltl  and  rcdissolvcd  by  heat) 
or  pepton  (heat  has  absolutely  no  influence  upon  it). 
if)  If  the  filtrate  be  acid,  neutralize  a  fresh  portion  and 
heat.  A  precipitate  now  indicates  syntonin.  Filter 
and  use  filtrate  as  in  No.  3,  below. 
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(2)  Biuret  Eeaction.— Meat  the  filtrate  with  caustic  potash,  and 
add  dilute  solution  oi  cupric  sulphate,  drop  by  drop,  from  pipet. 
Note  the  reaction. 

{a)  If  aji  intense  purple-red  color  appear,  it  indicates  pro- 

ixrpton  or  pepton. 
{b)  If  a  bluish-violet  color  appear,  there  may  be  albumin  or 

syntonin  (Plate  8,  Fig.  7). 

(3)  From  c  of  No.  1 ,  above,  take  the  filtrate  and  treat  with 
acetic  acid  and  potassium  ferrocyanid.  If  there  be  no  prcdpitate 
and  the  biuret  be  positive,  then  pepton  is  present.  Confirm  by 
tannin,  the  salts  of  heavy  metals  (mercuric  chlorid,  potassic  iodid, 
etc.).  or  phosphotungstic  acid,  all  nf  w  hich  precipitate  it. 

Motor  Function  of  the  Stomach. — Ewald's  salol  test  i^ 
used  to  determine  the  eflFiciency  of  the  stomach  in  propelling  its 
contents  onward  to  the  duodenum,  Salol  (phenol  salicylate)  in 
an  hour  passes  into  the  bowels  unaffected  b>'  the  acid  contents  of 
the  stomach.  The  alkaline  pancreatic  fluid  splits  it  into  salic>'lic 
acid  and  phenol.  These  are  absorbed  and  appear  directJy  in  the 
urine. 

yftthod. — Give  10  or  15  gr.  of  salol  in  a  capsule  or  coated  pill. 
In  an  hour  test  the  urine  f«»r  salicylic  add  by  wetting  a  piece  of 
filter  paper  with  urine  and  touching  the  moistened  paper  with  a 
drop  of  10  p)er  cent,  solution  of  ferric  chlorid.  A  trace  of  salicj-I- 
uric  acid  is  suflficient  to  develop  a  \iolet  ring  around  the  drop. 
A  more  conclusive  result  is  obtained  if  the  urine  is  examined  after 
thirty  hours.  The  salic>Uc  acid  should  all  have  been  absorbed 
and  eliminated  before  that  time.  If  the  violet  reaction  should 
appear  at  this  late  hour,  it  is  proof  of  sluggish  action  of  the 
stomach. 

Diastase. — Take  a  small  quantity  of  neutralized  filtrate  and 
add  an  equal  amount  of  thin  starch  solution.  Place  in  warmer 
for  one  or  two  hours,  then  add  dilute  tincture  of  iodin.  This  will 
show  whether  the  starch  has  been  converted  into  sugar  or  not 
A  blue  color  means  that  some  of  the  starch  has  not  been 
changed 

For  Bile. — Use  Gmetin's  test,  as  for  bile  in  urine. 

Absorptive  Power  of  the  Stomach. — Give  the  patient 
3  gr  of  pota^Nsium  iodid  in  capsules  and  test  saliva  with  starch 
paper  after  acidulating  with  nitric  add. 


PANCREATIC  JUICE. 

The  changes  in  the  alimentar>'  bolus,  due  to  tnsaltvatiofi  and 
gastric  digestion,  may  be  regarded  to  a  large  extent  as  prrKmi- 
nary  to  the  digestive  processes  of  the  intestines.  Those  earlier 
alterations  may  be  entirely  cancelled  in  some  animals  without 
laatehal  difierences  in  the  products  of  digestion.    The  pancreas  is 
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the  only  dit^eslive  gland  in  many  animals,  and  is  found  in  all  that 
have  an  alimcntar}-  canal.  In  the  higher  vertebrates,  its  destruc- 
tion means  death.  When  the  acid  contents  of  the  stomach  pass 
into  the  duodenum,  tiiere  is  reflex  excitation  of  the  pancreas, 
liver,  and  intestinal  glands,  resulting  in  a  flow  of  alkaline  secre- 
tions, whicli  put  a  stop  to  gastric  digestion  by  destroying  the  re- 
action of  the  chyme  and  substituting  one  favorable  to  the  activity 
nf  the  new  ferments  that  are  destined  to  carry  the  alimentary 
bolus  through  complex  chemical  changes  to  the  end-products. 
Besides  the  inta-nal  secretion  of  the  pancreas,  which  is  taken  up 
by  the  blood  and  ser\'es  to  regulate  the  sugar  production  from 
glycogen  in  the  liver  and  from  proteid  meUbolism  in  the  muscles, 
there  is  the  cxhTual  digestive  fluid  elaborated  by  the  gland  cells 
from  the  blood  and  lymph  and  poured  into  the  intestines.  The 
highest  rate  of  flow  occurs  about  three  hours  after  eating,  but 
there  is  another  rise  two  hours  later. 

The  total  amount  is  about  22  c.c.  per  kilo  of  body-weight  of 
the  animal.  It  is  a  strongly  alkaline  fluid,  clear,  colorless,  odorless, 
viscid,  with  a  s[>ccific  gravity  of  1008.  The  secretion  in  the  dog 
contains  about  l  per  cent,  of  solids,  two-thirds  of  which  is  com- 
posed of  albumins,  j3eptons,  and  ferments,  and  the  other  one-third 
of  mineral  salts  and  such  organic  matter  as  leucin,  fat,  and  soaps. 
The  salts  are  equal  in  alkalinity  to  3  parts  per  1 000  of  sodium 
carbonate.  The  ferments  include  at  least  3  enzyms  that  are  well 
defined,  and  2  others  about  which  little  is  known.  In  the  first 
group  are:  (l)  Amylopsin  (pancreatic  diastase,  amylase),  starch - 
splitting.  (2)  Trypsin  (protease),  proteid-splitting.  (3)  Steapsin 
(lipase),  fat-splitting. 

The  relative  amounts  are  the  results  of  a  response  to  the  reflex 
stimulus  of  food.  A  diet  rich  in  starches  causes  a  rise  in  the  pro- 
portion of  amylopsin  ;  one  rich  in  fats,  an  increase  in  steapsin, 

Amylopsin  is  an  amylase  acting  like  the  ptyaHn,  though 
with  greater  energy.  Ail  starchy  food  that  passes  the  stomach 
unchanged  is  at  once  converted  by  this  enzym  into  dextrin  and 
maltose. 

Trypsin  is  a  protease  formed  from  the  zymogen  of  the  gland 
ceils.  It  is  soluble  in  water  but  not  in  alcohol.  When  acidulated 
and  boiled,  trypsin  breaks  up  into  an  albuminous  coagulum  and 
a  pepton.  Its  best  temperature  for  work  is  40"^  C.  ( 104°  F.j.  Traces 
of  free  mineral  acid  inhibit  its  action.  In  alkaline  solution  it  dis- 
solves its  proteins,  fibrin,  albumin,  globulin,  and  gelatin  much 
better  than  the  pepsin  of  the  gastric  juice  and  breaks  them  up 
more  completely.  When  the  alkali  albumin  changes  to  the  dis- 
solved albumoses,  these  change,  first,  to  pK'ptnns  and  later  to  the 
amido-acids  (leucin,  tyrosin,  and  asparaginic  acid),  and  the 
hexon  ba.ses  (lysin,  arginin,  and  hystidin).  At  one  of  the  in- 
termediate stages,  after  the  formation  of  albumose,  tryptophan  is 
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produced.  This  is  skatolamido-acetic  acid.  Tt  is  rc^^arded  as  the 
mother-substance  of  the  aromatic  products  indol  and  skatol.  Its 
presence  is  shown  by  the  Adamkiewicz  reaction  and  by  the  violet 
color  produced  when  the  proteid  mixture  is  acidified  with  acetic 
acid  and  treated  with  two  and  a  half  times  its  volume  of  bromin- 
water. 

Steapsin  has  the  property  of  splitting  fats  into  glycerin  and 
fatty  acids,  which  change  to  soap  by  union  with  the  alkalis  (p. 
399I     It  cimverts  the  fats  into  emulsions  capable  of  absorption. 

Fermenting  Power, — The  most  powerful  and  active  fer- 
mentation of  tlie  pancreatic  juice  is  that  of  conversion  of  starch 
into  maltose.  It  will  act  even  on  unboiled  starch.  For  this  test 
an  extract  may  be  made  by  bruising  finely  minced  fresh  pancreas 
with  glycerin. 

Expirimtut  i. — For  the  proteolytic  fermentation,  I  per  cent 
solution  of  sodium  carbonate  is  put  in  a  test-tube  and  a  small 
amount  of  the  pancreatic  glycerin  is  added.  Put  some  of  it  in 
two  test-tubes  labelled  A  and  B,  To  A  add  a  piece  of  fibrin,  and 
after  boiling  the  contents  of  B  put  in  it  a  piece  of  fibrin.  Stand 
both  in  a  water-bath  for  thirt>'  minutes.  The  fibrin  in  A  will  look 
eroded,  not  swelled  as  b\-  ga.stric  juice,  and  when  tested  by  the 
biuret  reaction  gives  the  pink  color  due  to  pepton.  Tube  C 
shows  no  change  in  the  fibrin,  indicating  that  boiling  has  been 
fatal  to  the  ferment. 

Expcrimtttt  2. — Into  a  test-tube  labelled  C  put  starch  paste 
and  a  few  drops  of  the  glycerin  extract  of  pancreas,  without  soda, 
and  stand  in  a  water-bath  for  ten  minutes.  Take  out  a  few  drops 
and  test  ever>'  minute  with  iodin  on  a  w hite  dish.  When  the  blue 
reaction  ceases  test  with  Fehling's  solution.  Maltose  will  be 
shown  by  the  red  precipitate. 

Exf>cnmcttt  ?. — As  gKcerin  does  not  dis.solvc  steapsin,  the 
pancreatic  glycerin  will  not  serve  to  show  the  fat-splitting  fermen- 
tation. For  this  it  is  best  to  use  a  small  piece  of  fresh  pancreas 
or  an  extract  made  by  digesting  fresh  pancreas,  minced,  in  4 
parts  of  dilute  alcohol  ( i  of  alcohol  to  4  of  water)  for  five  days 
and  then  filtering.  Into  a  test-tube  labelled  D  put  milk  and 
blue  litmus  with  a  piece  of  fresh  pancreas  and  stand  in  a  water- 
bath  for  thirty  minutes.  The  liberation  of  the  fatty  acids  is  shown 
by  the  litmus  turning  red. 

Experiment  ./. — If  tlie  pancreatic  glycerin  with  sodium  car- 
bonate solution  is  shaken  with  olive  oil  an  emulsion  is  formed. 

BILE. 

The  liver  secretes  bile  and  pours  it  continuously  int"  the 
duodenum.  The  flow  increases  when  food  arrives  in  the  dvmde- 
num,  and  a  second  wave  rises  some  hours  later,  w  hen  the  digestive 
products  in  the  blood  stimulate  the  hepatic  cells.     It  is  yellow  to 
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green  in  color,  alkaline  in  reaction,  and  of  a  specific  gravity 
between  10 10  and  104a  The  daily  amount  in  man  varies  from 
500  to  looo  CO.  (1-2  pt.). 

In  100  parts  about  14  are  solids,  the  rest  being  water.  Of 
the  solids,  sodium  glycochnlatc  and  taurocholatc  make  9  per 
cent.;  cholcstcrin,  lecithin,  and  fat,  l.iS;  mucinoid  material  and 
pigment,  3  ;  inorganic  salts,  0.82.  The  characteristic  salts  are 
sodium  compounds  with  complex  amido-acids — glycocholic  and 
taurocholic.  Ginocholif  acid  in  the  intestine,  or  by  the  action  of 
dilute  alkalis  and  acids^  hydrolyzes  and  splits  into  glycin  (amido- 
acetic  acid)  and  cholalic  acid  ;  thus  : 


C«H„NO« 

Glycocholic  acid. 


f    M.O    = 


CH2.NH2.COOH    +    C2«H«,0, 

Amtdo-iicctic  acidl.  ChuUlic  acid, 


Tatirocholic  acid  contains  sulphur,  and  splits  after  hydro- 
lysis into  taurin  (amido-ethyl-sulphonic  acid)  and  cholalic  acid; 
thus : 


laurrvcholk  acid. 


Taurin.  Cbolmlk  acid. 


8     . 


<^\ 


Pettenkofer's  reaction  (p.  507)  is  obtained  by  mixing  the  bile 
salts  with  cane  sugar  and  sulphuric  acid  or  with  furfurol  direct. 
A  bright-red  color  appears  and  later  changes  to  violet. 

Cholesterin  is  present  in  the  nervous  tissue,  the  blood-cor- 
puscles, semen,  pus,  etc.  It  is  the  constituent  of  the  fat  obtained 
from  sheep's  wool  [hnKfiin).  Only  a  small  quantity  is  contained 
in  normal  bile,  but  at  times  it 
becomes  excessive  and  forms 
concretions  known  as  gall- 
stones. Though,  like  fats,  it  is 
soluble  in  ether,  it  is  not  a  true 
saponifiable  (aI,  but  an  alcohol 
with  the  formula  C^rH4^<^I[. 
It  is  colorless,  odorless,  insol- 
uble in  water,  but  soluble  in 
alcohol,  which  on  evaporation 
leaves  it  in  rhombic  plates 
(Fig.  So). 

Gall-stones  are  sometimes 
small  and  easily  passed,  though 
the  concretit^n,  which  in  passing 
the  bile  duct  gives  hepatic  colic. 
is  ordinarily  the  size  nf  a  small  die.  The  concretion  may  be  as 
large  as  the  gall-bladder.  It  may  be  so]itar>%  though  they  are 
usually  multiple.  For  each  flat  facet  on  the  surface,  one  other 
stone  must  have  compressed  it.  Tliey  are  usually  polyhedral. 
The  color  varies  in  different  stones— white,  yellow,  green,  red,  or 
black.     When  first  voided  they  are  soft  and  friable  or  waxy  and 
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Fig.  So.— a.  CholeMorin  crystals;  fi.  cystin 
crystals  (SHlingtT  and  Kaltcyer). 
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soapy.  On  keeping  they  become  hard.  The  specific  gravity 
varies  from  0.8  to  1.15.  A  transverse  section  shows  usually  a 
nucleus  of  cholesterin  crj'stals  or  pigment  surrounded  by  a  zone 
of  radiating  structure  and  a  cortex  that  is  in  concentric  layers. 
The  average  composition  is  70  or  80  per  cent,  cholesterin  with 
pigment,  but  it  may  be  mainly  pigment  or  calcium  carbonate. 

The  bile  pigments  arc  chiefly  two,  bilirubin  and  biliverdin. 
They  are  formed  b>'  tlie  breaking  up  of  hemoglobin.  The  bile 
of  camivora  is  yellow  because  bilirubin  predominates  in  it ;  that 
of  herbivora  is  green  from  the  abundance  of  biliverdin.  The  iron- 
free  crystals  of  hematoidin  found  in  the  blood-clots  are  identical 
with  bilirubin,  and  go  to  prove  its  derivation  from  hemoglobin 
(Plate  4,  Fig.  2).  Bilirubin,  CigHj^NjOj,  when  o.xidized  by  the 
air  or  by  nitric  acid,  takes  up  i  atom  of  oxygen  and  becomes 
biliverdin,  C,(Hi^N^O,.  Iti  Gmelin's  test  with  nitric  acid  (p.  507) 
the  color  changes  with  the  successive  degrees  of  oxidation  into 
green,  bhie,  and  red  pigments,  and  finally  to  yellow  cholctclin^ 
C„-,H„Nj(V  By  reduction  processes  in  the  intestine  the  bile  pig- 
ments >'ie!d  shrcoin/in,  the  pigment  of  the  feces.  A  portion  of 
it  is  absorbed  and  finally  escapes  from  the  body  as  the  pigment 
urobilin  of  the  urine. 

The  role  of  bile  is  to  a  great  extent  that  of  an  excretion. 
Tt  also  acts  as  an  auxiliar>'  to  the  pancreatic  juices,  neutralizing 
the  acid  gastric  juice  from  the  stomach,  assisting  in  the  saponifi- 
cation and  absorption  of  fat  and  the  digestion  of  starch.  Its 
alleged  antiseptic  p<jwers  are  considered  doubtful. 

INTESTINAL  JUICE. 

In  addition  to  the  pancreatic  juice  and  bile,  the  mixed  secre- 
tions of  the  duodenal  (Brunner's)  and  intestinal  (Licberkuhn's) 
glands  have  a  digestive  action  on  the  food  after  it  leaves  the 
stomach.  This  suuus  cntfriais  appears  to  have  no  independent 
effect  on  native  protcids  or  fats,  tiiough  it  probably  has  three 
fermentis  with  the  power  of  "inverting,"  severally,  maltose,  cane 
sugar,  and  lactose.  Together  these  are  called  invcrtih  or  invcrtasc^ 
because  their  effect  on  the  dextrorotator>'  disaccharids  is  to 
hydrolyze  and  split  them  into  dextrose  and  levulose,  the  latter 
inverting  the  direction  of  rotation  of  the  polarized  ray. 

The  tr\'psinogen  of  the  pancreatic  juice  has  no  proteolytic 
action  until  the  tr>iDsin  is  set  free  b\'  a  ferment  of  the  intestinal 
juice  called  tfifirokinaxf. 

The  proteoses  and  peptons  that  are  not  absorbed  may  be 
broken  up  to  amido-acids  and  hexon  bases  by  another  ferment 
called  erepsin. 

Experiment  J  (on  Ox-bi!e). — Having  observed  its  green  color, 
bitter  taste,  odor,  and  alkaline  reaction,  take  the  specific  gravity. 
It  will  be  between  1020  and  1030. 
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Experiment  2. — Put  a  small  quantity  in  a  test  tube  and  add 
acetic  acid.  A  string-white  precipitate  forms  of  mucin  and 
nucleo-albumin. 

ExpcritnfHt  j  {Piitiitkofers  Test  for  Bile  Salts). — Shake  to- 
gether, in  a  test  tube,  bile  and  a  grain  of  cane  sugar.  Four 
strong  sulphuric  acid  down  the  side  ;  it  makes  a  purple  color  in 
the  fluid  and  froth.    This  denotes  the  presence  of  the  biliary  salts. 

Experiment  ^  {Gmeiin's  Test  for  Bite  Pij^f/tefit). — On  a  white 
plate  or  capsule  smear  a  layer  of  bile  and  let  fall  upon  it  a  drop 
of  yellow  nitric  acid,  A  play  of  colors  at  the  Unc  of  junction 
shows  the  stages  of  oxidation  of  bilirubin. 

Experiment  5. — Cholesterin  in  a  concretion  supposed  to  be 
biliary  may  be  shown  by  dissolving  a  portion  of  the  concretion  in 
warm  alcohol  and  evaporating  a  few  drops  on  the  slide  o^  a 
microscope.  Rhombic  plates  form  (Fig.  80),  and  if  heated  with  a 
drop  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  they  turn  red  at  the  edges. 

Salkoivskis  Test. — Having  dissolved  cholesterin  in  chloroform, 
gently  shake  with  an  equal  quantity  of  strong  sulphuric  acid.  A 
blood-red  color  appears  in  the  solution,  while  the  acid  takes  a 
green  fluorescence. 


BLOOD. 

The  composition  of  the  blood  varies  according  to  the  part  of 

the  system  frum  which  it  is  taken,  and  according  to  the  conditions 
of  food  and  fasting,  exercise  and  rest,  healtli  and  disease.  It  is 
always  a  red  or  puiple.  feebly  alkaline  liquid  with  a  characteristic 
odor.  While  circulating  in  the  body,  it  is  shown  by  the  micro- 
scope to  consist  of  a  fluid,  plasma,  carr>*ing  in  su.spension  minute 
bodies,  the  red  and  white  eorpuseies  and  the  platelets.  These 
corpuscles  constitute  40  per  cent,  of  the  volume  of  the  blood  and 
48  per  cent,  of  its  weight,  and  the  red  ones  are  sufHcient  in 
amount  to  give  to  the  blood  its  crimson  hue  (Fig.  81). 
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FtG.  81 . — Cells  of  blood :  a.  Colored  blood-corpuscles  seen  on  the  flat ;  h,  on  edge  ; 
r.  in  rouleau  ;  d.  lilood-plalclcis  (Leroy). 

In  freshly  drawn  blood  the  red  coqjuscles  are  characterized 
by  their  color,  their  biconcave  sha|)e,  and  their  tendency  to  form 
columns  like  rolls  of  coin.    They  consist  of  a  homogeneous,  semi- 
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solid  substance  that  breaks  up  under  reagents  into  a  colorless 
elastic  stroma  and  a  red  colorin^'-niatter.  The  white  corfniscles 
are  found  in  the  spaces  between  the  rolls  of  red  corpuscles. 
They  are  jTra)'isii  and  globular.  They  consist  of  a  transparent 
substance  embeddin*^  granules — fatty,  protcid,  and  carbohydrate. 
They  have  nuclei  and  are  capable  of  ameboid  mo\enients.  They 
can  protrude  and  retract  portions  of  their  bodies  and  thus  envelop 
and  expel  foreign  bodies.  They  can  also  squeeze  through  the 
walls  of  the  capillaries.     By  staining  they  can  be  differentiated 


Y\G.  82. — Various  fonn<ii  of  Irukocyles :  a.  Small  lymphocyte;  b.  large  lymphocyte; 
c,  ptilymorplionuclrar  ncutrophilc;  </,  eosinophilc  (Leroyi. 

into  four  forms,  believed  to  be  stages  in  development  (Fig.  82), 
snuili,  iargi-  mouonucUar,  polymorphonuchar,  and  cosinophiU  or 
"  over-ripe  "  cells.  The  bXood-platiltfs  are  distinct  normal  cells, 
grayish  white  and  without  nuclei.  They  appear  to  be  involved 
with  the  white  corpuscles  h\  aiding  coagulation. 

The  blood -coloring  matter  is  treated  of  in  another  place  (p.  483). 

Blood-plasma  is  the  colorless  liquid  which  bears  food  to  the 
tissues  and  in  which  the  cellular  elements  float.  In  its  8.9  per 
cent,  of  solids,  the  proteids  constitute  6.9  per  cent,  and  the  inor- 
ganic salts  0.84,  the  remainder  being  carbohydrates,  fats,  and 
wa.ste  organic  material.  Sodium  carbonate  and  disodium  phos- 
phate both  contribute  to  give  it  an  alkaline  reaction.  A  propor- 
tion of  phosphoric  acid  exists  in  combination  w  ith  proteins.  The 
protcid  substances  are  serum-atbumin,  serum-globulin  (para- 
globulin),  and  fibrinogen  (mctaglobulin).  Var\ing  amounts  of 
oxygen  and  carbon  dioxid  distinguish  arterial  and  venous  blood. 
Oxygen  to  the  extent  of  0.26  per  cent,  is  dissolved  in  the  plasma  ; 
a  larger  amount,  22  per  cent,  circulates  loosely  combined  with 
tlie  hemoglobin  of  the  red  corpu.scles.  Carbon  dioxid  to  the 
extent  of  40  per  cent,  exists  in  the  plasma,  partly  as  alkaline 
carbonates  and  partly  as  a  loose  organic  compound.  In  the  act 
of  breathing,  air  comes  to  the  walls  of  the  alveolar  capillaries. 
At  the  body  temperature  there  is  a  high  rate  of  diffusion  between 
the  gases  of  the  alveoli  and  those  in  the  blood.  Oxygen  con- 
stantly {passes  into  the  blood  and  carbon  dioxid  passes  out. 

Coagulation. — While  in  the  circulation,  blood  is  a  fluid  of 
a  sjwcific  gravity  of  about  1060.  Soon  after  it  is  drawn  from  the 
vessels  it  suddenly  becomes  a  solid  jelly  with  a  slight  evolution 
of  heat     On  standing,  the  clot  contracts,  leaving  a  straw-colored 
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liquid  called  serum.  The  clot  itself  is  composed  of  corpuscles 
enclosed  in  a  mesh  oi  fibrin.  Washing  at  the  tap  removes  the 
corpuscles  and  leaves  the  shreds  of  fibrin.  Coagulation  is  due 
to  a  change  in  the  dissolved  fibrinogen  (metaglobulin),  brought 
about  by  the  presence  of  calcium  salts  and  an  ciizym — thrambasc. 
Calcium  is  necessary'  for  clotting.  The  ferment  appears  to  cause 
a  combination  of  the  fibrinogen  with  the  calcium,  resulting  in  the 
coagulated  proteid.  As  the  fibrin  comes  out  of  the  plasma,  there 
is  left  the  sa'um.  This  retains  two  proteids — albumin  and  glob- 
ulin— and  the  enzym — thrombase.  If  magnesium  sulphate  be 
added  to  saturation,  the  globulin  is  precipitated.  After  filtration, 
the  filtrate  contains  albumin,  which  is  precipitated  by  saturation 
with  ammonium  sulphate.  After  filtration  of  this  precipitate  the 
filtrate  does  not  respond  to  tests  for  proteids—/.  £.,  nitric  acid, 
heat,  and  the  biuret  reaction. 

Biologic  Test. —  In  another  place  (p.  477)  definitions  have 
been  given  of  the  terms  hemolysin  and  precipitin.  When  an  albu- 
minous substance  from  one  animal  is  injected  into  another  of 
different  species,  *'  antibodies  "  form,  which  precipitate  it.  This 
prtiipitin  is  specific  for  that  albumin  and  distinguishes  it  from  ail 
others,  even  wiien  b\'  ordinary'  chemical  or  ph\'sical  reactions  no 
difference  can  be  detected.  After  cows'  milk  has  been  injected  into 
the  peritoneum  of  a  rabbit,  the  serum  of  the  rabbit  precipitates 
the  casein  of  cows'  milk,  but  has  no  effect  on  the  milk  of  other 
animals.  When  a  rabbit  has  been  immunized  by  repeated  injec- 
tions of  small  quantities  of  human  blood,  peculiar  hemolysins  and 
precipitins  are  found  in  the  blood-serum  of  the  rabbit.  This 
serum  has  a  hemolysin  which  disintegrates  human  blood-corpuscles 
and  precipitates  dilute  human  serum  when  in  the  proportion  of 
I  :  100.  but  not  that  of  the  ape  until  the  concentration  is  i  :  30, 
nor  that  of  the  dog  until  it  reaches  i  :  10.  It  appears  that  though 
the  precipitin  is  specific,  the  blood  of  other  animals  may  show 
some  proportions  of  it.  according  to  the  closeness  of  their  rela- 
tionship. By  means  of  this  test  blood-stains  can  be  traced  to 
their  origin  in  man  or  in  some  species  near  him  in  the  animal 
scale.  For  this  purpose  the  stain  is  dissolved  m  0.9  per  cent, 
salt  solution  and  filtered. 

Experiment  /. — Defibrinated  blood  may  be  obtained  at  the 
slaughter-house  by  whipping  freshly  drawn  blood  with  a  bundle 
of  twigs.  The  fibrin  collects  on  the  twigs  and  the  remaining 
blood  keeps  fluid.  Test  the  reaction  with  neutral  litmus  paper. 
After  washing  away  the  blood  a  blue  stain  shows  alkah'nitv'. 

Expcrimeftt  2. — Put  in  a  test  tube  5  c.c.  of  h}^drogen  peroxid, 
add  a  few  drops  of  blood,  and  note  the  foam  caused  by  oxygen 
bubbles  escaping  from  the  peroxid.  The  blood  is  a  cataK'tic  agent, 
from  the  presence  o^  catalasi\  and  also  from  a  pcroxidas^e  (p.  488). 

Expcrinu'nt  j. — Guaiac  TivfA— Put  a  small   lump  of  freshly 
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broken  gum  guaiac  into  a  test  tube  containing  alcohol  and  boil 
until  deep  yellow.  P'ilter  and  add  filtrate  to  dilute  blood  to  make 
an  cmulsiun,  Pour  in  gently  commercial  turpentine  or  hydrogen 
pcroxid  ;  a  blue  ring  forms. 

iixpirivtcnt  ^. — Having  dried  a  drop  of  blood  on  the  slide  of 
a  microscope,  add  glacial  acetic  acid,  cover  and  warm  until  bub- 
bles appear.  On  examination  Teichmann's  lumin  cr>'stals  arc 
seen.     (Plate  4,  Fig.  3.) 

Ilxpcrimcnt  -,-. — With  a  spectroscope  note  the  changes  in  the 
absorption  bands  induced  by  deoxidation  of  diluted  blood  with  am- 
monium sulphid  and  gentle  heat.  Obscr\e  the  return  of  bands 
after  pouring  tlic  blood  back  and  forth  several  times  to  get 
oxygen  from  the  air.  Saturate  witli  coal  gas  and  note  that  the 
bands  now  are  not  changed  by  ammonium  sulphid,  as  the  carbon 
monuxid  hemoglobin  is  a  fixed  compound  not  susceptible  to  re- 
duction and  oxidation.     (Plate  4,  Fig.  1,  e.) 

EXAMINATION  OF  MILK. 

Properties. — Normal  milk  is  a  sweet,  opaque,  bluish-white 
fluid,  with  a  peculiar  odor,  holding  in  solution  cascinogen,  albu- 
min, sugar,  and  mineral  salts.  Its  opacity  is  due  to  the  minute 
butler  gktbulcs  which  are  suspended  in  it. 

Pcrcttntac*  composition  of  normiU  milk.  Cow«  Jfuinan. 

Water     .    .    , 87.41  87.29 

SoU<J»,  «s  imhuUtcd  below  .  .       1 159  12.71 

CiiKeinoK<-n .    .    3.01  1.03 

Albumin 0.75  1,26 

AlbunihtoUis 3  76  5*9 

BulUr  ttr  fnt 3.66  3.78 

Milk  »upir J  92  6.04 

Ash 070  031 

MicroSiOpically,  the  milk  is  composed  of  minute  brilliant  fat' 
glotruks  suspended  in  clear  plasma.  Immediately  after  birth  of 
the  child,  human  milk  is  relatively  poor  in  casein  but  rich  in 
fatty  ni.it  tcr.  nSnch  exists  in  the  form  of  colostrum  masses  (Fig.  83). 

Morbid  Milk. — Human  milk  is  injured  by  excessive  emotion 
or  ill-iic.ilth  of  the  mother  and  by  the  administration  to  her  of 
certain  drugs  that  pass  into  the  milk.  Cows'  milk  is  affected  in 
the  same  way  b>'  diet  and  by  disease,  such  as  tuberculosis,  foot- 
and-mouth  disease. 

Reaction. — Human  milk  turn^  red  litmus  paper  blue,  show- 
ing alkalinit>*.  Cows'  milk  is  usually  alkaline  or  neutral  when 
fresh,  though  sometimes  acid  when  delivered  in  cities,  and  occa- 
sionally a  sample  will  be  found  that  is  amphoteric — that  is,  red- 
dens blue  litmus  paper,  and  turns  red  Htmus  paper  blue.  This  is 
ascribed  to  the  presence  of  the  acid  phosphates  with  the  sec- 
ondary phosphates,  which  are  alkaline. 
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Quantity.^ — The  average  secreted  daily  by  a  woman  is  i  L., 
or  2  pt. 

Spontaneous  Change.^ — If  milk  stand  for  several  days  in  a 
warm  place,  it  coagulates  and  soun — that  is,  turns  acid  by  fer- 
mentation of  the  sugar  (lactose)  into  lactic  acid,  Cr,H,20„  ^ 
2(CjH,;03).  The  coaguluni  consists  of  tasfin,  which  previously 
existed  in  a  soluble  form  of  union  with  calcium  phosphate  as 
caseinogen.  This  curd  of  casein  can  be  produced  by  any  acid  as 
in  the  following  experiment: 

Acid  Curd, — To  half  a  test-tubeful  of  diluted  milk  add  a  drop 
or  two  of  hydrochloric  or  acetic  acid,  and  gently  warm ;  an 
abundant  precipitate  falls.  This  precipitate  is  the  curdled  casein, 
carrying  with  it  most  of  the  fat. 

Milk  Sugar  and  Salts. — Having  filtered  tlie  whey  from  the 
acid  curd  and  tested  the  fil- 
trate with  Pchling's  solution  it 
is  seen  that  the  milk  sugar  re- 
duces the  cupric  salt  and  pre- 
cipitates the  yellow  or  red  oxid. 
If  to  another  portion  we  add 
magnesia  mixture,  the  phos- 
phates are  precipitated.  On 
adding  to  another  portion  sil- 
ver nitrate,  the  chlorids  are 
precipitated,  insoluble  in  nitric 
acid. 

Butter. — ^In  cnws*  milk 
ether  will  not  dissolve  the  fat- 
globules  unless  they  are  lib- 
erated by  removing  their  en- 
velopes with  acetic  acid,  caustic 
potash,  or  soda.  With  human  milk  it  suffices  to  agitate  vigor- 
ously with  ether  alone.  In  churning,  the  envelopes  of  casein  are 
ruptured  mechanically,  and  the  fat-globules  cohere  in  large 
masses  of  butter.  This  process  does  not  separate  all  the  fat  as  but- 
ter. The  residue,  called  buttermilk,  si\\\  contains  about  i  percent. 
of  fat.     We  may  separate  the  fat  by  the  following  experiment ; 

Experiment, — To  a  test  tube  one-third  full  of  milk  add  half 
its  volume  of  potassium  hydrate  and  half  of  ether ;  shake  the 
mixture  and  stand  in  a  warm  place.  The  milk  clears  up,  and  the 
butter  di.ssolved  in  the  ether  floats  at  the  top.  By  separating  the 
ethereal  layer  and  evaporating  it,  a  residue  of  butter  is  left. 

Pepsin  Curd. — The  first  act  in  the  digestion  of  milk  is  the 
conversion  of  caseinogen  to  casein  and  its  coagulation  by  the 
rennin  of  the  gastric  juice.  This  can  be  shown  artificially  by  the 
following  experiment : 

Experiment. — Into  a  test  tube  about   one-third   full   of  milk 
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put  a  few  drops  of  neutral  essence  of  pepsin  (Fairchild's).  Mix 
gently,  wann  to  the  temperature  of  the  body,  and  kec|i  at  40°  C. 
(104'^  F.).  A  solid  <7^;'*/.  containing  fat  entangled  by  the  casein, 
forms  in  ten  or  twelve  minutes,  si>  that  the  tube  can  be  inverted 
without  losing  the  milk.  In  a  short  time  a  whty  separates  from 
the  clut.  If  the  experiment  be  periormctl  on  human  milk,  the 
coagulum  is  not  a  lump  of  curd,  but  floating  flocculi.  If  cows' 
milk  he  boiled  or  if  it  be  largely  dilutcil  with  lime  water,  the  same 
loose  flocculi  form  when  it  is  curdled  with  pepsin. 

ILvpcrimcnt. — Add  a  ixiw  drops  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  to 
the  pepsin  curd,  so  as  to  make  with  the  pepsin  an  artificial  gastric 
juice,  and  set  aside  at  40°  C  (104°  F.)  for  two  or  three  hours. 
The  curd  is  digested  and  gradually  dissolves  to  make  a  yellowish 
fluid  with  the  j>eculiar  odor  and  bitter  taste  o{  f>cphmized  tui/k. 

If  the  milk  be  previously  boiled,  or  if  the  rennet  be  boiled,  the 
ferment  will  not  work. 

Methods  of  Preservation. — To  prexent  the  lactic-acid  and 
other  fernientatiojis  several  procedures  are  resorted  to.  such  as 
refrigeration,  sterilization,  pasteurization,  and  the  addition  of 
preser\atives. 

Refrigeration. — If  a  samjile  of  fresh  milk,  tested  with  litmus 
paper,  be  jyut  in  a  refrigerator  kept  at  or  below  10°  C.  (50°  F.) 
for  several  days,  the  reaction  will  be  hut  little  changed,  the  milk 
having  kept  sweet  and  uncurdled  Cold  will  n(«t  prcsene  milk 
indefinitely,  nor  will  it  kill  bacteria,  nor  alter  toxalbumins  after 
they  have  been  formed. 

Sterilization. — Fresh  milk  boiled  for  twenty  minutes  forms  a 
scum,  due  to  coagulation  of  the  lactaibumin  and  globulin.  By 
excluding  the  floating  dust  of  the  air  with  a  plug  of  cotton,  it  will 
keep  sweet  and  uncurdled  for  several  days,  owing  to  the  death 
of  the  bacteria  which  cause  lactic  fermentation.  So  far  as  infec- 
tion is  concerned,  milk  sterilized  by  boiling  is  perfectl)'  safe ;  at 
the  same  time  the  fats,  sugars,  casein,  and  albumin  are  altered  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  boiled  milk  less  tUgestible  and  nourishing 
than  raw^  milk.  A  lower  degree  of  heat  will  suffice  to  prevent 
the  growth  of  bacteria  for  a  short  while  and  not  injure  the  milk 
as  an  a-ssimilable  food. 

The  temperature  sufficient  for  the  destruction  of  the  tubercle' 
bacillus  is  68°  C.  (154°  F.) ;  for  the  tv'plioid  bacillus,  from  55**  to 
60°  (I3i°-I40°  F.);  and  for  the  diphtheria  bacillus,  about  38° 
C.  (137°  F.).  Most  of  the  saprophytes  will  be  killed  at  a  temper- 
ature of  65°  to  75°  C.  (149"^- 167^  F.).  It  is  clear,  then,  that 
if  we  heat  milk  to  a  temjjerature  of  68^  to  75^  C  (i54°-l67** 
F.)  we  do  not  materially  alter  its  taste  and  digestibility,  but  we 
render  it  practically  germless.  Bitter  and  Freeman  have  each 
found  68°  to  69°  C.  (I54'*-I56°  F.)  the  suitable  temperature 
for  the  purpose. 
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Milk  heated  above  75°  C,  (167°  F.)  is  so  changed  that  chil- 
dren fed  on  it  exclusively  do  not  thrive.  It  is  probable  that  there 
are  several  enzynis  in  milk,  such  as  milk  trypsin  or  galactasc  d^ndi 
milk  catalast\  which  arc  favorable  to  its  dii^estion  and  which  arc 
rendered  inactive  above  this  temperature.'  Helow  75°  C.  (167° 
F.)  it  does  not  lose  the  taste  of  fresh  milk  nor  become  less  diges- 
tible. At  this  temperature  and  as  low  as  65°  C.  (150^  F.)  the 
matured  disease  germs  are  killed  and  the  spores  so  much  weak- 
ened in  vitality  that  all  liability  to  cause  intestinal  disorder  is 
removed  if  the  milk  be  used  within  twenty -four  hours  of  the 
treatment.  This  process  was  devised  by  Pasteur  and  bears  his 
name;  its  value  may  be  tested  by  the  following  experiment: 

Pasteurization. — Having  put  some  fresh  milk  in  a  clean  glass 
buttle^  stoppered  with  a  plug  of  cotton,  stand  it  in  a  vessel  of 
water  and  heat  the  water  to  70"^  C.  (160°  F.)  for  a  few  minutes, 
observing  the  temperature  by  an  immer.sed  thermometer.  It  will 
be  found  to  keep  sweet  for  twenty-four  hours  at  least. 

Fnemans  Pasttiinztr. — A  simple  apparatus  which  any  nurse 
can  use  with  accurate  results  is  the  pasteurizer  devised  by  Free- 
man. It  consists  of  a  metal  pail,  into  which  fits  a  receptacle 
holding  the  bottles.  The  receptacle  is  so  made  that  each  bottle 
fits  into  a  separate  small  metal  c\'linder.  The  pail  is  filled  with 
water  to  the  level  of  the  groove  running  around  it,  placed  on  the 
stove,  and  the  cover  put  on.  The  proper  amount  of  milk  for 
each  feeding  is  put  into  each  bottle,  the  bottles  plugged  with  raw 
cotton,  and  placed  in  the  receptacle.  Water  is  then  poured 
around  them  into  each  cylinder,  in  order  to  prevent  the  direct 
action  of  the  hot  water  in  the  pail  from  cracking  the  bottles.  As 
soon  as  the  water  in  the  pail  is  boiling,  the  pail  is  removed  from 
the  fire  and  placed  out  of  the  draught  upon  a  nonconducting 
substance.  The  lid  is  now  removed,  the  receptacle  put  in,  and 
the  lid  reapplied.  It  is  left  thus  for  forty-five  minutes,  when  the 
lid  IS  removed  and  the  receptacle  elevated  so  that  it  rests  upon 
supports  which  hold  it  partially  out  of  the  pail;  and  a  stream  of 
cold  water  is  now  turned  into  the  pail  for  fifteen  minutes.  The 
bottles  arc  then  kept  on  ice  till  needed.  The  principle  of  the  ap- 
paratus is  the  fact  that  the  given  quantity  of  water  which  is  in  the 
pail  will,  in  cooling,  elevate  the  temperature  of  the  milk  to  the 
desired  degree,  so  that  the  two  liquids  become  of  the  same  tem- 
perature at  68°  to  69^  C  (154°- 156''  F".).  Receptacles  are  made 
either  for  10  6-oz.  bottles  or  7  8-oz.  bottles,  and  either  receptacle 
will  fit  into  tlie  pail. 

In  the  absence  of  a  thermometer  or  special  apparatus,  resort 

*  A  constant  constituent  of  unbeated  milk  is  an  oxidizing  cnzyTO.  \\s  absence 
may  be  regarded  as  proof  that  the  milk  has  been  hcate«l  for  preservation.  The  Ust 
for  it  is  to  mix  with  lo  cc.  of  milk  i  c.c.  of  fresh  tincture  guaiac,  5  c.c.  of  turpen- 
irne,  ami  5  c.c.  of  hydrogen  dioxiil,      t'nhcftted  milk  gives  a  blue  color. 
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may  be  had  to  the  following  rough  method :  A  basin  containing 
several  inches  of  water  is  placed  on  a  slow  fire  and  the  cotlon- 
stoppered  bottles  of  milk  placed  in  it.  After  boiling  the  water  for 
ten  minutes,  the  milk,  wliich  has  not  boiled  but  only  simmered,  is 
removed  and  kept  in  a  cool  place  until  used. 

If  the  milk  be  not  tolerably  fresh,  poisons  may  have  developed 
already.  Pasteurizing  will  not  destroy  the  toxalbumins  or  dissolved 
poisons  when  once  produced,  nor  render  stale  milk  harmless. 

Test  for  Pastcurizt'd  or  Sterilized  Milk. — Heat  two  samples  of 
milk,  one.  A,  to  70"  C  (leo*"  F.),  the  other.  h\  to  So^  C.  (176''  F.). 
When  cold  test  both  separately  by  adding  to  each  a  small  amount 
of  solution  of  paraphenylendiamin  tCcH^(XH,)j).  and  then  a  few 
drops  of  hydrogen  dioxid.  The  unchanged  enzyms  in  A  cause 
instantly  a  deep-blue  color;  the  overheated  B  does  not  turn  blue 
for  some  time. 

Preserved  Milk. — To  prevent  bacterial  changes  in  milk,  it  is 
quite  common  to  add  formaldehyd  or  boric  acid,  either  of  which 
is  tasteless  in  the  amounts  used. 

formaldehyd  is  usually  added  as  formalin,  under  the  trade 
names  of  J ^rest  n'alifi  and  freeztue,  in  the  proportion  of  1  :  50.000, 
less  than  2  drops  in  a  gallon.  While  it  certainly  enables  milk  to 
be  kept  longer  in  wami  weather,  there  is  some  evidence  to  the 
effect  that  it  retards  slightly  the  digestion  of  proteid  material, 
although  without  any  injurious  general  effect. 

Boric  acid  and  borax  are  employed  as  preservatives  by  adding 
to  I  qt.  of  milk  10  gr.  of  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  borax  and 
boric  acid,  or  35  gr.  of  boric  acid  to  the  gallon. 

It  is  not  likely  that  this  amount  would  cause  injurj'  to  the 
average  healthy  adult  taking  an  ordinary'  quantit\-  of  milk  with 
other  food,  but  it  would  \  cr>'  likely  lessen  the  digestibility  if  not 
prove  hurtful  in  the  case  of  invalids  and  infants  (p.  197). 

Saliey/ir  arid  in  milk  may  be  detected  by  precipitating  fat  and 
proteids  uith  mercuric  nitrate  and  acetic  acid,  filtering,  and  agi- 
tating the  filtrate  with  ether,  which  dissolves  the  salicylic  acid. 
After  separation,  the  ethereal  solution  is  evaporated  and  yields  the 
acid  in  cry.stals.  These  are  dissolved  in  alcohol  and  tested  by 
ferric  chlorid,  which  gives  a  violet  color  ;  or  else  they  are  heated 
with  a  mixture  of  methyl  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid,  when  the 
odor  of  wintergreen  reveals  the  presence  of  salicylic  acid. 

In  a  similar  manner  benzoic  acid  is  separated  and  identified  by 
its  reaction  with  ferric  chlorid  or  cupric  sulphate. 

Detection  of  Formaldehyd  in  Milk. — Roil  the  suspected  sam- 
ple, I  part  with  4  parts  of  commercial  or  >'ellow  hydrochloric 
acid,  which  contains  a  trace  of  a  solution  of  ferric  chlorid.  If 
no  purple  color  result  on  cooling,  dilute  with  an  equal  part  of 
water,  add  a  trace  of  ferric  chlorid.  and  boil  again.  The  purple 
reaction  will  sometimes  appear  better  in  the  weaker  solution. 
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The  same  reaction  follows  the  test  made  by  mixing  10  c.c. 
each  of  milk  and  water,  and  pouring  the  mixture  gently  on  strong 
sulphuric  acid  which  has  a  trace  of  ferric  sulphate  or  chlorid.  The 
line  of  contact  is  blue  or  purple  when  formaldehyd  is  present,  but 
with  pure  milk  it  is  green. 

Amidol  TiSt. — Sprinkle  on  the  surface  of  the  suspected  milk 
a  minute  quantity  of  amidol  or  diamrdophenol.  The  milk  will 
turn  bright  yellow  if  formaldehyd  be  present  even  in  such  small 
quantity  as  i  :  50.000.  On  pure  milk  it  will  not  be  bright  yellow, 
but  salmon  pink,  changing  to  brown. 

Detection  of  Boric  Acid  or  Borax  by  the  Turmeric  Test. — Place 
in  a  porcelain  dish  i  drop  of  the  milk  with  2  drops  of  strong  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  2  drops  of  a  saturated  turmeric  tincture.  Dry  the 
mixture  on  a  water  bath  ;  cool,  and  add  a  drop  of  ammonia  by  a 
glass  rod.  A  slaty-blue  color,  changing  to  green,  indicates 
borax.  A  drop  of  milk  containing  y^^  j  gr.  of  borax  will  give 
this  reaction. 

Specific  Gravity. — The  hydrometer  employed  for  taking  the 
specific  gravity  should  be  very  accurate  and  carry  a  scale  for  the 
usual  variations  of  milk,  or  between  1000  and  1040.  The  lac^ 
tometer  of  the  New  York  Health  Board  is  a  hydrometer  with  a 
scale  on  wtiich  100°  stands  for  a  specific  gravity  of  1029  (the 
minimum  density  of  pure  milk),  while  o"^  stands  for  the  specific 
gravity  of  water,  and  120'^  for  1034,  the  maximum  range  of  pure 
milk.  On  this  instrument  1°  is  read  as  i  per  cent,  of  milk  in 
the  sample. 

For  cows'  milk  care  should  be  taken  to  shake  cream  and  milk 
together  before  testing. 

To  suit* the  smal^imount  with  human  milk  smaller  instru- 
ments are  used,  such  as  tho.se  made  by  Kimer  &  Amend. 

The  sample  taken  for  examination  should  be  from  the  middle 
of  the  nursing  or  when  the  breast  has  been  about  one-half  emp- 
tied, as  the  first  milk  is  always  poorer,  and  the  last  richer,  than 
the  average. 

The  specific  gravity  should  be  taken  at  a  temperature  of  from 
18°  to  23*"  C.  (65°-72°  F.).  By  giving  the  stem  of  the  lac- 
tometer a  twirl  as  it  is  introduced,  it  readily  settles  to  the  proper 
level  wliich  may  otherwise  be  prevented  by  the  adhesion  of  the 
milk  to  the  glass,  especially  in  a  rich  specimen. 

The  specific  gra\nty  of  dairy  milk,  the  product  of  a  number  of 
cows,  should  never  fall  below  1029.  When  lower  than  this,  it  is 
usually  due  to  adulteration  with  water  ;  but  veiy  rarely  the  low 
density  is  due  to  excess  of  cream  in  very  rich  milk. 

The  qtiantity  of  cream  is  measured  by  an  instrument 
known  as  a  ereamometer,  or  a  ID  c.c.  glass-cylinder  graduate  may 
be  used.  Having  mixed  the  milk  thoroughly,  a  sample  is  poured 
into  the  vessel  up  to  the  highest  mark.     After  twenty-four  hours, 
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at  a  temperature  between  1 5*  to  24°  C.  (60^-75**  F.),  the  deptli 
of  cream  layer  thrown  up  is  read,  each  degree  of  the  scale  being 
I  per  cent.  The  average  sample  of  cows*  milk  would  be  12 
per  cent.  If  the  cream  form  20  per  cent,  of  the  column,  the 
sample  would  probably  also  .show  a  low  s|>ecific  gravity.  The ' 
accuracy  of  this  test  is  affected  by  the  length  of  time  since  milk- 
ing, by  the  amount  of  previous  agitation  of  the  milk,  by  the  fact 
that  dilution  cau.scs  a  more  rapid  separation  of  the  cream,  by  the 
temperature,  and  other  variable  conditions,  It  may  ser\'e  a  useful 
purpose  when  taken  in  consideration  with  other  observations.  In 
sorting  cows'  milk  it  may  be  assumed  that : 

Lesi  than  10  ptr  cent,  of  cream  in  a  milk  of  specific  gravity 
adozr  jojj  dtnoies skiMtning. 

Less  than  20  per  cent,  of  cream,  if  joined  to  a  specific  graznty 
less  than  1020  indicates  wa ferine^. 

Clinical  testing  of  mothers'  milk  is  usually  confined  to  taking  , 
the  specific  gravity  with  a  small  special  lactometer  and  the  per-, 
centage  of  cream  in  a  small  10  c.c.  graduate. 


Huynan  Milk. 

Specific  vnivicy, 

70°  F.                     Creai»^^4  hour* 

Proteida. 

Nonnol  average 

1031                                 1% 

1.5%. 

lleallby  vaiialions 

1.02&-1.029            tf%-\^% 

Noniial  /  rich  milk). 

•t                    at 

1.032-1.033            5^-6% 

••        (fair  milk). 

Unhealthy    " 

below  1 .028    1 1  igh  ( alKtvc  lo  %  ) 

or  sligbtiy  below. 

•>                   i« 

J.02S    Normal  (5 %-lo%) 

\jyti. 

<•                  •< 

•'        I-02S     Ixiw  ^bclow  55|.) 

Very  low  (very  poor  milk). 

«•                   •• 

Alovc  1.033    J''g*» 

Vei-v  high  (vcrv  nch  milk). 

<i                   <i 

"        1.033    Nomml 

High. 

"                   .. 

"       1.033    I-ow 

Norma!  {or  nearly  »o). 

Human  milk  presenting  only  moderate  vnnations  from  ihc  a>criige — c.  ;,-.,  specific 
gravity  1.02JJ,  cream  4  per  cent,,  ur  sp«-cific  gmviiy  I.OJ3.  cream  10  per  cent.,  c*n 
usually  be  modilied  by  appropriate  Irfatmenl.  If,  however,  the  specific  gravity  is 
from  1. 018  lo  1.034,  and  ^1*^  cream  onlv  3  per  cent  to  3  per  cent.,  it  is  hopelecs 
(Holt). 

The  lactoscope  of  Feser  gives  good  results  for  ordinary  test- 
ing of  milk  to  determine  its  richness.  The  opacity  of  milk 
is  due  to  the  fat-globules,  and  is  proportionate  to  the  number  of 
them.  By  measuring  this  opacity  an  approximate  estimate  can  be 
made  of  tlie  percentage  of  fat.  For  making  this  estimate  roughly 
the  lactoscope  is  ver}-  convenient.  In  the  axis  of  a  cylindric  clear- 
glass  vessel  (Fig.  84)  and  at  its  lower  part  (A)  is  a  smaller 
cylinder  of  white  glass,  marked  with  a  few  black  lines.  In  testing 
with  this  instrument.  4  c.c.  of  milk  are  introduced  with  the  gradu- 
ated pi}>;t;  the  black  lines  arc  enlireJy  concealed.  Pure  water  b 
gradually  added,  while  shaking,  until  the  milk  clears  up  suffi- 
ciently to  make  the  black  lines  distinctly  visible.  There  i.s  a 
range  of  1  per  cent,  between  the  point  where  the  lines  are  first 
seen  and  that  where  they  become  sharply  defined.    By  the  gnidua- 
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tion  on  the  vessel  the  surface  level  of  diluted  milk  can  be  read  as 
percentage  of  fat  in  the  orig^inal  sample.  The  microscope  having 
determined  the  absence  of  chalk,  starch,  or  other  suspended 
adulterants,  a  sample  showing  3  per  cent,  and  over  is  judged 
pure.  Some  rich  Jersey  milk  shows  6  per  cent.  Anyone  expe- 
rienced in  its  use  will  be  accurate  to  within  \  of  1  i>er  cent.  The 
main  point  is  to  see  the  lines  well  defined  and  not  hazy.  Having 
obtaineil  the  s[x:dfic  gravity  by  the  lactometer.  ^ 

and  the  percentage  of  fat  by  the  lactoscope, 
experiment  shoAvs  that  the  proportion  of  total 
solids  can  be  calculated  by  the  formula  of 
Hehner  and   Richmond.' 

A  much  simpler  and  less  accurate  method 
was  devised  by  Heercn,  whose  f^ioscope  consists 
of  two  disks.  One  of  them  is  made  of  hard 
black  rubber,  in  the  center  of  which  is  a  shal- 
low, flat  cell,  of  22  mm.  diameter,  surrounded 
by  a  ring  of  0.5  mm.  in  height,  intended  for 
the  reception  of  a  few  drops  of  the  well-mixed 
milk.  The  other  disk  is  made  of  glass,  color- 
less in  the  center  as  far  as  is  necessary  to  cover 
the  central  cell  of  the  rubber  disk,  while  on  the 
margin  are  rejireseiited,  in  six  sections,  the  vari- 
ous tints  of  cream,  and  milk  from  very  rich  to 
ver>'  poor.  A  comparison  of  the  color  of  the 
milk  in  the  central  ce!i  with  the  marginal  color 
statulards  is  rapidly  matle  and  gives  results  suf- 
ficiently approximate  for  the  preliminarj^  test- 
ing. 

If  a  specimen  of  milk  fail  to  satisfy  the  re- 
quirements of  these  physical  tests,  or  if  it  be- 
come desirable  to  investigate  more  thoroughly 
for  any  other  reason,  the  more  exact  methods  of  examination  in 
the  laboratory  must  be  resorted  to. 

The  creamometer  of  CheTolier  (Fig.  85),  or  one  of  its  modifica- 
tions, may  be  used  fort  his  purpose.  In  this  instrument  tlK-  milk  is 
left  at  rest  for  twenty-four  hours  to  give  time  for  the  cream  to  rise, 
whose  volume  is  then  measured  and  readily  shows  whether  the 


FlO.  84. — Fcscr's  lac- 
toscope. 


'T  = 


F  +  0.21S6G 
0.859       ' 


ill  which  F  stands  for  ptTcenliige  of  fa  I,  T.  the  pcrcentaj^  of  total  solids,  and  G.  the 
specific  gravity  expre^.sed  in  the  \a<k  two  unit*  and  any  decimal  ;  thus  if  th<^  specific 
gPAvity  is  iojS.5,  then  (i  stands  for  28.5.  For  example,  if  a  specimen  of  milk  b.iti 
a  specihc  gravity  of  1030,  and  the  percentage  of  fat  was  4,  then — 

Told  solids  =  4jH2-2'S6><3oi^  ^^^ 

0.859 
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milk  has  been  tampered  witli.     After  mcMming  and  removing- 

the  cream,  the  Hpccific     — if  the  resichie  may  be  taken,  and 

<ih«ws  hy  it«i  lark  of  pr  ^ty  the  .idfiiti<«n  ot'  water      In  its 

nm. 
■■'  '  '  '  ..  'ire 
made,  runnin«j  ,iro\.ind  the  cylinder  at  50  cc,  100  c.c.,and  Ijocc 
The  inter\ai  between  icx)  and  150  is  divided  into  30  equal  parts 
by  short  Unes  of  division,  and  this  graduation  is  ex- 
tended to  10  of  tliese  units  above  1 50  and  bdow  lOOi 
Thus,  tlie  upjxtr  haJf  is  divided  into  50  equal  parts. 
Milk  is  poured  into  the  instrument  up  to  tlie  upper- 
most mark  of  graduabon,  which  also  runs  around 
the  cylinder.  After  leaving  it  at  nest  for  t\v  cnty-four 
hours,  the  supernatant  cream  is  measured,  each  unit 
of  the  graduation  cnrrespiindine  to  i  per  ccnL  by  ] 
volume.  Good  milk  shoul.  '  ^  10 
per  cent,  of  cream.  Alter  r  tJie 
sp<  rjho  jjravity  of  the  residue  is  increased  by  0.020 
to  0.035  of  the  .specific  gravit}'  oi  the  fresh  specimen 
before  separation  o{  the  cream,  A  less  voluminous 
layer  of  cream  than  ten  subdivisions  indicates  that 
cream  has  been  abstracted,  and  a  smaller  increase  of  the  specific 
gravity  in«li  additional  dilution  with  water.  The  means 
of  applyinr,  :  are  simple  enough,  and  it  fairly  approximate*  1 
the  true  condition,  but  requires  too  much  time  to  commend  itself 
a.4  a  preliminary  examination  to  be  left  to  the  subordinate  inspec- 
tors. To  reach  close  approximations  with  simple  apparatus  in  a 
brit  *■  of  time,  the  optical  behavior  of  milk  is  exanoDcd  hjr 
Ff.                 )  scope. 

Modified  milk  is  cows'  milk  altered  by  dilutions  and  addi- 
tioTis  in  sucli  a  uay  as  t<>  bring  its  composition  nearer  to  that  of 
htiman  milk.  The  difference  in  the  proportion  of  the  two  proleids, 
caadnoj^cn  and  albumin,  causes  cows'  milk  to  be  less  digestible 
in  the  human  stomach.  The  jjastric  juice  makes  with  human  milk 
a  -slij^'ht  flocculcnt  curtl,  easily  dissolved  in  the  digestive  juices. 
This  is  due  to  the  small  amount  of  cascinogcn.  which  is  the  only 
prntcid  coa«;ulatcd  by  rennin.  As  cows*  milk  contains  four  titnes^ 
as  much  cascinogcn  and  one-half  as  much  albumin,  it  forms  a 
dough,  af)undant  curd  of  difficult  solubility. 

It  is  not  jxwsible  artificially  to  produce  the  right  proportion  of 
the  two  proteids,  but  we  can  lower  the  proportion  of  cascinogcn 
by  dilution  with  water.  Human  milk  averages  about  2  |>er 
cent,  more  in  sugar.  Other  difTcrcnces,  such  as  the  alkaline  re- 
action, will  be  noted  on  referring  to  the  Tables  o{  Composition  at 
the  beginning  of  this  chapter.  In  the  milk  laboratories  cows' 
milk  is  nKHlified  to  resemble  human  milk  by  mi.xing  milk,  cream, 
lime  watt;r.  water,  and  milk  sugar  in  the  right  proportion  for  the 
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age  of  the  child.  The  exact  formula  varies  according  to  the 
period  of  lactation,  but  an  average  human  milk  is  closely  imitated 
by  a  mixture  of  milk,  2  fl.  oz. ;  cream,  3  fl.  oz. ;  water.  10  fl.  oz. ; 
lime  water,  I  fl.  oz. ;  and  milk  sugar.  4  dr.  It  is  customary  to 
pasteurize  the  mixture  and  deliver  it  fresh  in  bottles  stoppered 
with  plugs  of  cotton  to  exclude  bactvria. 

When  it  is  not  convenient  to  ha\'e  the  milk  mixture  made  at 
cit>'  laboratories  the  mother  will  find  useful  a  special  glass  graduate, 
called  "  Matirna,"  which  holds  from  16  to  24  fi.  oz.  The  outer 
surface  is  divided  into  seven  vertical  panels,  and  each  of  these  is 
marked  to  show  how  much  milk  sugar,  milk,  cream,  lime  water 
and  water  shall  be  mixed  to  get  a  product  of  a  certain  desired 
percentage  strength  for  an  infant  of  a  certain  age.  The  panels 
also  show  the  percentages  of  fat,  proteid,  and  sugar  in  the  meas- 
ured amounts  of  the  ingredients.  The  first  is  marked  "  fat  2  per 
cent.,  proteid  0.6  per  cent.,  sugar  6  per  cent.,"  making  a  formula 
to  be  used  at  the  beginning  of  an  early  weaning.  The  second 
panel  is  marked  "  fat  2.5  per  cent.,  proteid  o.S  per  cent.,  sugar  6 
per  cent,"  and  the  other  panels  show  progressingly  increasing 
strengths. 

Milk  Standards.— By  the  United  States  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, cows'  milk  should  contain  by  weight  not  less  tlian  13  per 
cent,  of  solids  and  not  less  than  3,5  per  cent,  of  fat.  In  Philadel- 
phia it  must  have  not  less  than  12  percent,  of  solids  nor  less  than 
3.5  per  cent,  of  fat.  By  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  it  is  required 
to  contain  not  less  than  12,5  per  cent.  o(  solids  and  not  less  than 
3  per  cent,  of  fat.  In  the  States  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  it 
should  contain  not  less  than  \2  per  cent,  of  .sohds  nor  less  tlian 
3  per  cent,  of  fat.  The  Ivnglish  Society  of  Public  Analysts  liave 
fixed  the  .standard  for  Great  Britain  as  follows:  Total  solids,  1  1.5  ; 
fat,  3  ;  and  solids  not  fat,  8.5  per  cent 

Total  SoMs  by  Weighing. — The  determination  of  total  solids 
gravimetrically  consumes  considerable  time,  but  it  gives  accurate 
results.  Into  a  tared  dish  of  platinum  or  a  watch  glass  5  gm.  of 
milk  are  weighed  or  5  c.c.  measured.  The  dish  is  then  cxpo.sed 
to  the  heat  of  a  water  bath  for  three  hours.  As  evaporation  is 
nearly  tlone,  it  is  now  put  into  a  water  oven,  and  at  inter\'als 
weighed  until  it  ceases  to  lose  weight.  This  constant  weight,  less 
the  weiglit  of  the  capsule,  gives  the  tofal  so/ii/s.  The  difference 
between  the  5  gm.  and  the  con-stant  weight  of  the  dry  .solids  rep- 
resents the  water.  By  careful!)'  incinerating  the  solids  to  a 
grayish-white  color  the  ash  or  inorganic  salts  are  determined.  In 
pure  milk  the  amount  ranges  from  0.7  to  0.8  per  cent.  A  watered 
milk  will  show  a  reduced  amount  both  of  solids  and  of  ash. 

Determination  of  Fat  ( U  'tr/tef'Schmid  Proctss], — This  is  an  easy 
and  quite  accurate  method.  Into  a  long  test  tube  with  a  capacity 
of    50  c.c,  and  graduated  to  show  cubic  centimeters   in   tens, 
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measure  lo  c.c  of  milk  and  lo  c.c.  of  strong  hydrochloric  add. 
(A  large  common  test  tube  can  be  used,  and  the  measurement 
made  by  pipets  or  other  graduated  glasses.)  The  mixture  of  add 
and  milk  i«  boiled  one  and  one-half  minutes,  or  the  tube  may  be 
corked  and  heated  in  a  water  bath  for  five  or  ten  minutes,  until 
the  liquid  turns  a  deep  brown,  but  not  black.  Having  cooled  the 
tube  and  its  contents  in.  running  water,  30  ex.  of  well-washed 
ether  must  be  added,  the  tube  corked,  tlie  mixture  well  shaken, 
and  finally  .stoo<I  aside.  When  the  line  of  separation  between  the 
ether  and  acid  is  distinct,  a  wash-bottle  cork  stopper  with  its  tubes 
is  substituted  for  the  plam  stopper.     (See  Fig.  86.) 

The  lower  end  of  the  exit  tube  has  a  short  curve,  which  is  ad- 
justed so  that  its  opening  is  just  above  the  line  of  separation.     A 


FlC.  87.— Milk  bottle  for 
ci-nlrifugc. 


Fic,  88— l*»pet iar 

milk. 


weighed  fliLsk  or  beaker  is  held  so  as  to  receive  the  ethereal  layer 
when  it  is  blown  out  by  the  lips  at  the  upper  tube.  In  succession 
two  additional  portions  of  waslied  ether,  10  c.c.  each,  are  shaken 
with  the  acid  and  blown  mil  into  the  weighed  flask.  The  ether  is 
thei>  distilled  off  or  cva|K>ratcd,and  the  fat  residue  dried  tn  a  water 
oven  and  wdghe<l.     It  is  the  amount  contained  in  10  c.c.  of  milk. 

Bahcock's  Sfcthoii  with  Cttttnfui^i; — For  separation  of  fat  from 
either  human  or  cows'  milk,  the  graduated  milk  bottle  (Fig.  87) 
may  be  used  with  any  medical  centrifuge  (p.  90).  It  gix'es  results 
accurate  to  within  0.2  per  cent.  o{  fat.  It  is  a  simple  method  and 
the  manipulation  is  easy. 

Tw<i  pipcls  are  supplied  with  the  bottles,  one  of  5  c.c,  capadty* ; 
the  other  holding  i  c.c.  up  to  a  mark  on  the  lower  stem,  for  in- 
troducing the  alcoholic  solution. 
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To  determine  fat  by  this  method,  the  sample,  well  mixed, 
should  be  taken  from  the  middle  portion  of  the  nursing  or  milk- 
ing— as  the  first  milk  is  poorer  and  the  last  richer  than  the 
average.  Five  cubic  centimeters  of  the  sample  are  introduced 
into  the  milk  bottle  by  means  of  one  pipet;  I  c.c.  of  alcoholic 
solution  (which  consists  by  volume  of  amyl  alcohol,  37  ;  wood 
alcohol,  13;  hydrochloric  acid,  50)  is  added  by  the  other,  and 
the  bottle  shaken  by  hand.  Then  by  means  of  the  large  pipet 
strong  sulphuric  acid,  specific  gravity  1.83,  is  added  little  by 
little,  with  shaking,  until  the  bottle  is  filled  to  the  brim.  When 
whirled  in  the  centrifuge  two  minutes,  the  fat  rises  to  the  neck  ill 
a  clear  yellowish  !a>er,  and  can  be  read  off  in  direct 
percentages.  If  the  level  of  the  fat  should  be  below 
the  zero  point  as  the  result  of  the  cooling,  a  few 
drops  of  water  should  be  added  to  raise  it.  Another 
whirl  of  the  centrifuge  will  carry  the  water  below  the 
fat  layer  and  lift  the  latter  to  the  desired  point.  If 
the  milk  should  be  richer  than  5  per  cent.,  add  5 
c.c.  of  water  to  5  c.c.  of  milk,  mix  thoroughly,  take 
5  c.c.  for  analysis,  and  multiply  the  result  by  2, 

For  cream,  add  20  c.c.  of  water  to  5  c.c.  of  cream, 
mix.  take  5  c.c,  for  analysis,  and  multiply  the  result 
by  5. 

The  alcohoHc  solution  can  be  kept  some  weeks. 
If  it  turn  dark  a  fresh  mi.xture  must  be  made. 

By  Weighing. — To  determine  the  butter  by  the 
gravimetric  method,  10  gm.  of  milk  are  weighed  into 
a  tared  dish  containing  a  weighed  amount  of  dry 
sand.  The  milk  is  evaporated  on  a  water  bath  and 
last  on  a  water  oven,  with  constant  stirring.  The 
residue  is  washed  a  number  of  times  with  warm 
ether  or  petroleum  naphtha  of  specific  gravity  70"^ 
Baume,  and  the  washings  passed  through  a  small 
filter.  The  filtrates  are  all  received  in  a  tared  beaker 
and  carefully  evaporated  to  a  constant  weight.  The 
residue  is  fat.  This,  subtracted  from  the  amount  of  total  solids, 
gives  the  solids  not  fat. 

Adams  Method. — This  is  the  standard  process  in  use  by  oflRcial 
chemists  who  have  well -equipped  laboratories.  The  milk  is  ab- 
sorbed by  strips  of  pure,  fat-free  paper,  which  di.stributes  the  milk 
fat  in  a  thin  layer.  The  coiled  strip  is  dried  in  a  water  oven,  and 
then  placed  in  the  middle  chamber  of  a  Soxhlet  extractor  (Fig. 
89).  The  tared  flask,  containing  75  c.c.  of  ether,  is  heated  on  a 
water  bath. 

Ether  vapor  condenses  in  the  upper  apparatus,  flows  back 
upon  the  coil  of  paper,  and  returns  t«>  the  flask.     After  ten  such 


washings,  the  flask  containing  the  ether  is  detached  and  con- 


Fio.  89.— 
Soxhlet  ex- 
tractor. 
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nected  with  a  condenser.     After  distillation,  the  fat  residue  is 
dried  in  an  air  oven,  cooled,  and  weighed. 


PRACTICAL  URINARY  EXAMINATION. 

Ordinary  Exatnination. — .\5  this  section  is  concerned  with 
the  ktiuu  ledge  wliich  has  value  tu  the  medical  practitioner,  it  is 
deemed  best  to  limit  its  range  to  those  points  which  have  practical 
si|^nificance. 

A  good  working  plan  for  the  ordinary  analysis  need  not  in- 
clude more  than  the  following  procedures,  and  in  most  cases  less 
thaji  the  total  of  these  will  serve  e\cr\'  requirement : 

Measurement  of  the  dail>'  quantit}'. 

Noting  the  color:  if  deep  )ellow.  green,  or  brown,  testing  for 
biliar>'  pigment ;  yS  reddish,  smoky,  or  chocolate-hued,  testing  for 
hemoglobin.     (Plate  7.) 

Taking  the  reaction. 

Determination  of  specific  gra\'it>'  with  the  hydrometer. 

After  the  sediment  falls,  decanting  the  clear  part  and  examin- 
ing for  albumin  by  boihng  and  by  adding  acid — nitric,  picric,  or 
acetic.  If  greenish  flakes  form,  bile  pigment  is  to  be  looked  for; 
if  red-brown,  then  hemoglobin.  After  twenty -four  hours  noting 
the  height  o'i  albuminous  layer. 

Testing  for  glucose  by  Fehling's  and  by  Bottger's  methods, 
with  calculation  of  the  amount 

Estimation  of  the  relative  amount  of  chlorids. 

Estimation  of  the  amount  of  urea. 

Noting  the  naked-eye  appearance  of  the  deposit  w  hich  forms 
on  standing  for  several  hours.  Making  allowance  for  the  light 
cloud  of  epithelial  debris  sometimes  found  in  health,  a  sample 
voided  turbid  and  acid  p<^»ints  to  urates  or  mucus  or  pus  or  blood ; 
if  voided  turbid  and  alkaline,  it  points  to  phosphates.     (Plate  7.) 

Careful  examination  of  the  deposit  with  the  microscope,  using 
a  J  or  ^  objective  and  an  eye-piece  giving  a  magnifying  power  of 
about  250  diameters.  The  search  should  be  made  for  phosphates, 
caldum  oxalate,  uric  acid,  urates,  epithelium,  pus,  tube  casts, 
spermatozoids,  blood-cells,  leucin.  tyrosin,  cystin,  organisms  such 
as  sarcina?.  the  moulds,  and  l^acteria ;  and  in  addition  such  extra- 
neous substances  as  sometimes  enter  the  bladder  by  fistula  from 
the  rectum. 

For  minute  study  of  the  bacteria,  it  is  necessary  to  stain  the 
sediment  and  use  the  high  power  of  900  diameters  obtained  with 
immersion  lenses.  The  illumination  should  be  by  substage  wide- 
angle  condensers.  If  the  absence  of  organic  or  definite  crj'^stallinc 
structure  leave  a  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  a  deposit,  the  follow- 
ing simple  tests  may  prove  serviceable  :  First,  warm  a  portion  of 
the  deposit  with  some  urine  in  a  test  tube :  if  it  clear  up,  then  the 
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urates  are  present 
varm 


Second, 


\V£ 


phosphates  arc  present. 


if  it  do  not  clear  up,  then  suspect  phosphates 
fresh  portion  with  acetic   acid :    if  it    dissolve, 


tften 


a» 


Precautions  as  to  the  Sample. — The  microscope  oti 
shows  substances  uiiich,  being  extra-urinary,  may  be  broadly 
described  as  dirl,  having  no  significance  whatever.  Owing  to 
ignorance  or  carelessness  on  the  part  of  patient  or  nurse,  it  not 
infrequently  happens  that  floating  dust  or  sweepings  or  fecal 
matter  get  into  the  vessel,  or  sometimes  an  unclean  bottle  may 
make  its  contribution.  Hairs,  cotton,  and  linen  fibers  may  be 
mistaken  for  Lube  casts,  while  such  ob- 
jects as  large  globules  of  free  oil,  starcii 
granules,  and  vegetable  cells  are  obvi- 
ously extraneous.  To  avoid  fallacies, 
it  is  well  to  enjoin  care  upon  the  patient 
or  nurse.  The  urine  should  be  voided 
into  a  well-cleaned  chanilx:r-vessel,  or, 
better  still,  into  a  glass  collecting-jar 
sufficiently  large  to  hold  the  entire 
daily  amount.  By  means  of  a  clean 
glass  funnel  about  8  fl.  oz.  should  be 
transferred  to  a  bottle  or,  if  in  hospital, 
to  a  conic  glass. 

Before  taking  up  a  drop  of  the  de- 
posit with  the  pipet.  sufficient  time  must 
be  allowed  for  the  .sediment  to  collect. 
As  a  rule,  this  will  require  that  the  sam- 
ple should  stand  for  about  three  hours, 
but  if  rotated  in  a  centrifuge,  separa- 
tion will  occur  in  three  minutes.  If  the 
amount  .of  the  spontaneous  deposit  be 
small,  it  can  be  concentrated  by  de- 
canting the  clear  fluid  and  using  the 
centrifuge  upon  the  sedimentary  por- 
tion. 

To  get  the  best  results  from  the  centrifuge,  the  bearings 
should  be  lubricated,  violent  rotation  avoided,  and  the  arms  bal- 
anced by  carrying  equal  loads  of  the  fluid.  The  readiness  with 
which  urine  underg<_)es  change  is  a  noteworthy  fact.  The  liability 
varies  in  different  specimens.  Even  a  healthy  urine  may  in  a  few 
hours  after  micturition  increase  in  acidity,  owing  to  the  change 
of  the  common  soluble  urates  to  the  more  acid  and  less  soluble 
salts,  which  are  precipitated  along  with  more  or  less  free  uric 
acid. 

2(NaH,PO,)  +  Na^HjQNA^  2(Na,HPO,)  4    H,C,NA 

Acid  phosphate.  Sodium  urate.  Neutral  phoiptutte  Uric  acid.. 

The  destiny  of  the  urea  in  all  specimens  kept  several  days  in  a 


Fir..  90 — Hand  centrifuge. 
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2Hp        =        <>*H.wv^ 
too  kmg^i 
&009  a  dtpotit  id 

To  corrtcx  un$  tcoacncy  m 
wmboaiihc  Uaddtr wilJi  a 
fotoc  ctbcf  unifiiijtiHg  ancifei 

fiWCIfUTe  jntOd^—Tht  taatfit  of  wiiK  sfaoitld  be  ex> 
jfiiinfrf  vwiin  twclirc  bo«m  after  inictuntioii«  aod  pfcJeiafa^'  wttfaia 
tktoe  booff ,  metcly  allowring  tame  for  the  deposit  to  settle.  WIkii 
It  i*  dcMTcd  to  preiicrve  a  ipecnDea  Ibr  sev-eral  dayx  it  suffices  to  acid 
5  drofM  o(  KhloroUjfm  or  logr.of  thymol  to  i  fl.  ol,  or  taJfkyHc 
add,abo«it  jgr.tolpCofurine.  This  vOl  not  pctweiit  the  chaiqpes 
U  itructure  which  wMuetifDes  take  place  m  blood-ccQs,  tube 
ca«tJi.  and  renal  epkheliom  «rbcn  the  nnne  b  of  knr  doully.  To 
protect  these  frooi  alteration  the  detiaity  uma/t  be  raised  by  adduiff 
iioaic  fnineral  salt,  such  as  potassruni  acetate,  in  satmatcd  fiStcred 
solution,  contaimnif  a  few  grains  cf  salicylic  acid.  A  sedkotot 
can  be  preserved  indefinitely  b>'  first  ghrtng  it  sc\'eraJ  washings  in 
a  solution  of  chloral.  1 5  gr  to  1  fl.  oz.  of  K-ater,  and  finally  setting 
aside  co\'crcd  with  the  ifAtnc  solution.  The  chloralizcd  specimen 
can  be  mounted  permanently  for  the  microscope.  Chloral  and 
chloroform,  each  reduces  Fehling's  solution,  and  neither  should 
be  used  if  the  urine  is  to  be  tested  for  glucose. 

Aruither  method  of  preserving  organized  sediments  is  to  wash 
three  times  with  normal  .nail  solution,  and,  after  decanting,  put 
the  sediment  in  c<^ual  parts  of  glycerin  and  water  with  2  per  cent, 
of  ftaturatrd  alcoholic  solution  of  thymol. 

Normal  Urine. — Tl^c  urine  of  health  Is  a  clear  solution  in 
waler  of  various  fiubstanccs.  Some  of  these  impart  a  freely  add 
r  ivc  it  a  yellowish  color;  some  are  the  source  of 

'dor;  and  all  combined  raise  its  specific  gravity 

to  ^  |H»inl  between  101  5  and  1025.  The  proportion  of  its  constitu- 
cnLi  arc  not  constant  for  all  individuals,  nor  even  for  the  same 
tienwin  taking  one  day  with  another;  indeed,  they  var}'  hourly. 
In  making  a  statement  of  average  composition,  regard  is  had  to 
thi«  variable  character ;  the  figures  which  follow  may  be  taken  as 
rq)rcsenting  the  average  amounts  in  round  numbers. 
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Percentage 
Composition. 

96.0 
4.0 

2.000 
0.040 
0.075 
0.07s 


Grains 
per  dicDi. 

50  fl.  OZ. 

looo  gr. 


Grams 
per  diam. 

1200  CC. 
60  gm. 


Aversfe  composition  of  oormal  urioc. 

Water 

Solids  as  tabulated  below 

Urea 

Uric  acid 

Hippuric  acid 

Creatinin    .    , 

Pigment,  mucus,   xanthin^   other  ex- 
tractives, etc 1. 000  170  10.00 

Chlorid'i  nf  ^wtassium  and  sodium     .  l.ooo  170  Xo.oo 

Sulphates  of  p<tiHS<iiiim  and  ailcium  .  Olio  40  2.60 

I'hosphaies  of  potassium  and  sodium  1. 120  45  2.90 

Phosphates  of  magnesium  and  calcium  o.l8o  30  t.95 

Bcsitles  ihew,  there  have  been  found  trnces  of  imlican,  phenol,  and  other 
aromatic  sulphates,  diastase,  oxalic^  aiid  lactic  acids,  unoxidized  sulphur,  and  phos- 
phorus. 

The  Quantity. — In  making  a  quantitative  determination  of 
any  constituent,  nut  only  must  the  tested  sample  be  a  portion 
taken  from  the  total  mixed  urine  of  the  day,  but  the  daily  quan- 
tity of  the  urine  itself  must  be  known.  The  large 
collectintj-jar  may  be  graduated  so  as  to  be  the 
measuring  vessel;  such  widc-mouthcd  graduated 
jars  as  are  used  by  druggists  for  {lercolating  will 
serve  admirably,  though  the  common  glass  i/><v/<y.;//' 
is  about  as  good,  and  is  easily  obtained  anywhere. 
It  must  be  large  enough  to  hold  the  entire  daily 
discharge,  and  then  for  measuring  the  volume  a 
smaller  apothecary' 's  graduated  glass  can  be  used. 
The  wide  mouth  admits  of  the  introduction  of  the 
hand  for  the  thorough  washing  always  required 
before  beginning  the  daily  collection.  Tlic  patient 
is  instructed  to  empty  his  bladder  at  a  given  hoiir, 
but  not  into  the  jar.  Afterward,  for  twenty-four 
hours,  the  urine  is  passed  into  the  one  jar,  which 
should  be  kept  \\\  a  cool  place,  and  at  the  given 
hour  the  last  contents  of  the  bladder  are  added  to 
it.  The  amount  should  then  be  noted,  and  about  8 
fluidounces  put  into  a  perfectly  clean  glass  bottle 
or  other  vessel  to  serve  as  a  sample  for  analysts. 

Practical  Import. — The  mean  daily  discharge  is 
1250  c.c,  or  50  fl.  oz„  or  3  pints.  In  drawing  con- 
clusions from  any  change  in  this  respect,  it  is  neces- 
sary first  to  note  that  even  in  health  there  may  be 
considerable  variation.  The  amount  voided  will  de- 
pend, first,  upon  the  amount  of  water  drunk  ;  it  will  be  affected  by 
the  proportion  of  water  lost  in  perspiration  and  the  quantity-  retained 
in  the  tissues  as  necessary  for  nutrition.  These  factors  are  vari- 
ous in  different  men,  and  change  with  the  season  and  with  tlie 
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Fig.  91— Per- 
centage tube. 
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habit  of  exercise.  It  is  compatible  with  health  in  some  for  the 
daily  discharge  to  reach  only  i\  pints,  and  at  times  for  it  to  go  as 
high  as  4  pints.  Making  allowances  for  these  physiologic  varia- 
tions, the  urine  is  notajsly  scanty  in  certain  forms  of  Bright's 
disease,  in  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  and  in  the  state  of  collapse 
occurring  in  cholera  or  the  pernicious  fever. 

By  anuria  is  meant  a  condition  in  which  the  urine  is  no  longer 
voided :  this  includes  supprtssiofi,  when  the  secretion  of  the  kid- 
ney is  suspended,  and  n7<'«//W,  when  the  fluid,  although  secreted, 
is  retained  in  the  urinar>'  passages  by  mechanical  obstruction. 
Oliguria  is  the  term  applied  to  urine  scanty  from  low  pressure  of 
the  blood  or  other  cause. 

A  persistent  excess  of  the  aqueous  constituent,  without  a  cor- 
responding increase  of  the  solids,  is  termed  hydruria.  This 
symptom  is  characteristic  of  diabetes  insipidus,  in  which  disease  the 
daily  discharge  may  be  more  than  8000  c.c,  or  2  gal.,  while  the 
specific  gravity  sinks  to  1003  or  less.  Some  diuresis  occurs 
in  the  middle  period  of  atrophic  nephritis.  Hysteric  and  neu- 
rotic subjects  may  suffer  temporarily  from  a  too  copious  urinar>' 
flow. 

^Y  polyuria  is  meant  an  excess  not  only  of  urinar>'  water,  but 
of  all  the  solid  constituents.  Besides  the  saccharine  diabetes, 
it  would  include  cases  of  azoturia,  in  which  the  urea  is  morbidly 
abundant,  and  the  phosphatic  diabetes  of  Teissier,  which  accom- 
panies an  excessive  tissue-waste. 

The  Color. — Normal  urine  is  amber-hued,  the  depth  of 
color  var>'ing  as  the  proportion  of  coloring  matter  varies.  When 
the  volume  of  urine  is  low,  the  liquid  is  dense  and  the  color 
deepens  to  a  reddish  tint.  After  liberal  drinking,  followed  by 
copious  urination,  it  may  be  almost  as  colorless  as  water  itself. 

Besides  its  true  coloring  principles — urobilin,  or  urochrome, 
and  urocrythrin — the  urine  contains  sulph-indoxylate  of  potas- 
sium or  indican  (KQHgNSO^).  a  colorless  substance  which  forms 
indigo-red  or  indigo-blue  by  the  action  of  reagents.'  Its  presence 
may  be  shown  by  Jaffe's  test  for  indican  :  add  to  two  inches  of 
urine  in  a  test-tube,  an  equal  volume  of  fuming  yellow  acid 
hydrochloric  and  one  or  two  drops  of  liquor  sodje  chlorata.*.  On 
standing,  the  mixture  turns  bluish  from  the  formation  of  indigo. 
The  color  may  be  concentrated  by  shaking  witJi  i  c.c.  of  chloro- 
form or  of  ether  for  two  minutes,  the  indigo  is  taken  up  by  it  and 
on  standing  separates  as  a  layer  which  is  blue  in  color  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  of  indican.  Diseases  of  the  liver  and  bowels 
which  cause  constipation  thereby  favor  the  absorption  of  indol 
from  the  fecal  mass,  and  an  increase  of  its  derivative,  indican,  in 

'^  Artificial  mdiianuria  cAnhe  made  by  adding  to  norin»l  urine,  hordes,  urine  or 
an  alcohol  extract  of  its  solid  residue.  The  urine  of  the  horse,  rich  in  tndican,  can 
be  kept  ready  for  use  by  adding  to  it  chloro/onn,  five  drops  to  the  fluidouQce. 
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the  urine.  This  increase  is  revealed  by  the  deeper  color  yielded 
when  the  above  test  is  applied  (p.  S33)- 

The  urine  is  pale  yellow  in  the  free  flow  of  diabetes  and  after 
attacks  of  hysteria  or  epilepsy  ;  oran^'c  red  from  the  elimination 
of  santonin  in  an  alkaline  medium  ;  reddish  naturally  after  full 
meals  with  small  potations,  after  severe  exercise  with  abundant 
sweating,  during  paroxysms  of  fever,  after  hemorrhage  into  the 
genito-urinary  tract,  and,  lastly,  after  the  administration  of  log- 
wood ;  brownish  from  the  condition  known  as  melanosis,  from 
hemoglobinuria,  and  from  the  administration  of  tar,  carbolic  acid, 
gallic  acid,  tannic  acid,  senna,  or  siilphonal.  Eating  of  blue  can- 
dies and  the  administration  of  methylene  blue  for  gonorrhea  will 
cause  blue  urine.  In  jaundice  the  biliary  coloring  matter  (</.  t',) 
will  make  it  sulphur  yellow  or  olive  green. 

Practical  Import. — It  is  plain  that  excess  of  indican  would 
point  to  diseases  retarding  digestion  or  causing  constipation, 
though  it  has  been  found  in  cholera  and  all  forms  of  severe 
cachexia.  The  detection  of  foreis;n  colorint:  matter  would  furnish 
indications  of  an  obvious  character  based  upon  the  nature  of  the 
specific  substance:  for  that  of  blood  consult  the  section  on  Hema- 
turia \  for  that  of  bile,  the  section  on  Biliary  Coloring  Matter. 

(P-  507)- 

Alkaptonuria.^ — A  peculiar  dark-brown  color  has  been  obser\'ed 
in  the  urine  of  certain  persons  and  certain  families.  It  is  attrib- 
uted to  the  presence  of  pyrocatechin  or  alkapton,  which  in  the  air 
oxidizes  to  the  dark  substance  hydroquinon.  This  change  occurs 
after  the  ingestion  of  carbolic  acid  benzol,  naphthalin,  anilin,  and 
salicylic  acid.  In  recent  years  cases  have  been  reported  which 
appear  to  be  congenital.  They  could  not  be  accounted  for  by 
special  foods  or  medicines  or  diseases,  the  condition  appearing  to 
persist  through  life  as  an  inherited  defect  of  nutrition.  The 
latest  view  is  that  the  material  is  not  alkapton,  but  a  substance 
called  homogcntisic  <7i7</.QHs(),,  which  is  occasionally  mixed  with 
urolcucic  acid.  The  urine  containing  them  becomes  dark-colored 
on  exposure  to  the  air  and  reduces  Fchling's  solution.  The 
homogcntisic  acid  is  formed  in  the  small  intestine  as  a  cleavage 
product  of  the  proteid  molecule. 

Specific  Gravity.— When  it  is  desired  to  make  use  of  this 
property  in  determining  by  special  formulas  the  amount  of  urea 
or  of  sugar  in  solution,  it  is  best  to  take  the  observation  with  a 
delicate  Mohr  balance  or  with  the  specific-gravity  bottle.  A  bot- 
tle of  known  capacity,  say  of  1000  gr.,  is  counterpoised,  then 
filled  with  urine,  atid  wciglied  in  a  delicate  balance.  If  the  con- 
tents weigh  1025,  that  number  will  be  the  specific  gravity.  This 
operation  requires  apparatus  not  always  at  hand,  and  consumes 
time  not  always  at  the  disposal  of  the  ph)'sician.  For  ordinary 
purposes  it  suffices  to  take  the  specific  gravity  with  a  urinoimtcr, 
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which  is  a  spindle  hydrometer  for  liquids  heavier  than  water,  car- 
rying a  scale  ranging  from  looo  to  1060,  and  usually  made  to 
read  at  15°  C.  (60°  F.).  When  the  sample  of  urine  is  too  small 
in  amount  to  use  the  urinometer,  the  s|3ecific  gravity  of  i  c.c.  can 
be  taken  by  the  method  described  under  the  section  on  Specific 
Gravity  (p.  24). 

Method. — i''ill  to  one-half  ib?  capacity  a  cylindric  vessel  having 
a  level  lip.  Gently  immerse  tlic  urinometer  and  carefully  fill  the 
cylinder  to  the  brim.  Take  the  observation  b\'  sighting  on  a 
level  with  the  surface  of  the  urine,  which  rises  slightly  above  the 
edge  of  the  glass.  Note  the  lower  surface  line  and  not  the  point 
to  which  the  liquid  is  attracted  up  the  side  of  the  scale. 

Practical  Import. — The  standard  of  health  is  usually  rated  as 
between  1015  and  1025,  but  ver\'  free  use  of  beverages  may  cause 

it  to  fall  below  loio.  Under  ordi- 
nar>'  conditions  in  regard  to  the 
amount  of  fluid  ingested  so  low  a 
density  would  point  to  diabetes  sim- 
plex or  to  Brighfs  disease  with  defi- 
ciency of  urea.  Wlien  the  record  is 
above  1030,  it  usu.dly  denotes  sugar 
in  the  urine.  In  either  case  the  proper 
chemical  tests  would  solve  the  doubt. 
Total  Solids. —  It  is  possible  to  de- 
rivevaluablc  conclusions  from  roughly 
estimating  the  solid  constituents  of  the 
urine  by  multiplying  the  last  two  fig- 
ures of  the  specific  gra\ity  with  Hae- 
ser's  factor,  2.35.  This  gives  parts 
Fig.  93.— Squibb  s  uritkomcter.        of  solids  per  thousand  nf  urine,  and 

furnishes  some  idea  of  the  efficiency 
of  the  kidney  at  the  time.  The  average  amount  excreted  daily 
by  a  healthy  male  is  70  gr,  or  2\  oz.  Troy. 

Reaction. — In  noting  the  reaction  blue  and  red  litmus-papers 
may  ht  used,  but  the  most  convenient  indicator  is  violet-colored 
mutral  litmus-pafier.  Acids  turn  it  red  and  alkalis  blue.  A 
sample  of  the  total  daily  urine  of  health  should  turn  this  neutral 
paper,  or  even  the  blue  paper,  to  a  delicate  red.  This  shows  an 
add  reaction  due  to  the  dissolved  add  phosphates  and  perhaps 
urates. 

Occasionally  a  sample  is  encountered  which  turns  blue  litmus 
red  and  red  litmus  blue.  It  is  said  to  have  an  amphottri(  rcat- 
tion,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  urine  contains  both  the  acid  phos- 
phate NaH,FO,  and  the  alkaline  Na,HPO,. 

Test  for  Acidity. — Having  measured  into  a  beaker  \QO  c.c.  of 
urine  and  put  in  it  a  strip  of  red  litmus-paper,  the  sample  '\& 
titrated  with   decinormal  potassium  or  sodium   hydrate  from  a 
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graduated  buret.  Acidity  is  expressed  in  terms  of  oxalic  acid,  of 
which  0.0063  gm.  equals  I  c.c.  of  the  deciiiornial  potash  solution. 
If  12  ex.  of  the  potash  neutralize  100  c.c.  of  the  urine,  then  the 
acidity  of  100  c.c.  is  12  ■:  0.0065  -  0.0756,  which  is  the  same  as 
0.756  parts  per  thousand.  Further  details  are  given  under 
Acidimetry  (p.   1  l!^). 

Owing  to  the  f;ict  that  the  acidity  of  the  urine  is  due  to  an 
acid  salt  which  is  imperfectly  saturated  by  the  testing  alkaline 
solution,  a  difficulty  arises  which  is  not  encountered  in  determining 
the  acidity  of  simple  acid  liquids.  Complex  methods  have  been 
devised  to  overcome  the  difficulty,  which  are  not  free  from  error 
and  hence  the  ordinary  titr^itiiin  given  above  is  preferred  as  being 
easy,  though  the  estimation  usually  figures  too  low. 

Sometimes  in  health  a  sample  representing  the  unnii.\cd  urine 
secreted  during  the  first  or  second  hour  after  a  full  meal  is  alka- 
line or  neutral,  as  an  effect  of  the  preponderance  of  alkaline  salts 
in  the  food.  The  paper  made  blue  by  such  a  sample  retains  the 
blue  color,  thus  indicatingy/.itY/ fi/>{'rf// — that  is^  alkaline  salts  of 
sodium  and  potassium. 

The  .same  change  can  be  produced  at  will  by  the  repeated 
administration  of  large  doses  of  the  bicarbonates  or  citrates  of 
sodium  and  potassium,  as  in  the  alkaline  treatment  of  rheumatism. 
When  the  paper  is  turned  blue  by  the  voiatile  alkali  ammonia,  we 
may  know  it  by  the  gradual  restoration  of  the  original  color  as 
the  ammonia  volatilizes.  A  characteristic  putrid  odor  attends 
this  reaction.  It  is  due  chiefly  to  the  ammonia  evolved  from 
ammonium  carbonate  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  urea 
by  the  Micrococcus  urcic. 

CON.H»        -h         2(H,0)        =        (NH,),CO,. 

Urra.  Water.  Ammoniuni  carbunNtc, 

Practical  Import. — Persistent  alkalinity  due  to  fixed  alkali  is 
sometimes  found  in  persons  of  a  feeble  habit  of  body.  The 
change  in  reaction  lessens  the  solvent  power  of  urine  for  the 
earthy  ]>hosphates,  which  in  consequence  are  precipitated  in  loose 
whitish  amorphous  [jarticles.  These  do  not  tend  to  form  concre- 
tions. If  the  alkahnity  Ijc  due  to  ammonia,  the  indication  is  very 
different.  The  ammoniacal  change  occurring  in  the  bladder  is  a 
concomitant  of  serituis  vesical  mischief  The  earthy  phosphates 
are  mixed  in  a  deposit  with  the  triple  phosphates  of  ammonium 
and  magnesium.  If  the  bladder  be  not  kept  well  washed  of  this 
deposit,  it  will  in  time  accrete  into  the  mixed  phosphate  gravel  or 
calculus.  In  ever>'  case  of  incomplete  evacuation  of  the  bladder 
from  paralysis  or  obstruction  this  is  a  rock  ahead. 

It  remains  to  be  said  that  the  administration  of  acids,  unless  it 
be  benzoic  acid,  which  is  changed  to  hippnric  .icid,  while  tending 
to  acidify  the  urine,  will  have  little  direct  effect  upon  the  reaction. 
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The  strongest  acids,  given  in  usual  doses,  are  neutralized  before 
they  enter  the  circulation.  Whatever  power  they  have  over  the 
alkaline  urine  of  feeble  subjects  is  explained  by  the  increased  tone 
they  impart  to  digestion,  thus  retuoving  debility  and  anemia. 
Given  by  the  mouth,  they  exert  no  control  over  ammoniacal  urine. 

Urotropin  is  gi\en  to  check  the  ammoniacal  fermentation,  which 
it  does  by  liberating  foimaldehyd  in  the  urinar}'  passages.  Doses 
of  acid  sodium  phosphate  given  (NaH.^PO  j  at  the  same  time  are 
eliminated  by  the  kidneys  and  will  lower  the  alkaline  reaction  by 
neutralizing  the  ammonia  in  the  urine. 

Phosphates. — The  urinary  phosphates  may  bi.-  divided  into 
two  groups,  earthy  and  alkaline,  according  to  their  bases.  The 
total  daily  discharge  of  these  is  about  60  gr.  or  4  gm.,  the  acid 
phosphates  of  calcium  and  magnesium,  or  turthy  (JMgHPO,  -h 
Ca3(PO^)2ji  constituting  one-third,  and  the  acid  sodium  and  potas- 
sium phosphates,  or  alkalbh'  (NaHjPO^  ^  KH^PO^),  the  other 
two-tliirds.  The  presence  of  both  groups  is  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing procedures : 

To  the  urine  in  a  test-tube  add  a  few  drops  of  potassium  hy- 
drate and  boil.  The  earthy  phosphates  are  thrown  out  and 
must  be  separated  by  filtration.  Then  to  the  filtrate  add  one- 
third  its  volume  of  magnesia  mixtutr.  The  precipitate  formed 
represents  the  phosphoric  acid  once  held  by  alkaline  bases,  now 
in  the  form  of  ammonioniagnesium  phosphate  (triple  phosphate).* 

In  order  to  estimate  approximately  the  total  phosphoric  acid, 
resort  may  be  had  to  Jnssitr's  method.  All  the  aj>paratus  needed 
is  a  glass  cylinder  graduated  in  the  cubic  centimeters  of  the  metric 
system.  Put  into  the  graduate  50  c.c.  of  urine,  and  add  15  c.c 
of  magnesia  mixture  (magnes.sulph.  parts  10;  amnion,  chlor.  10; 
aq.  ammon.  fort.  10;  water  80).  Shake  well  and  set  aside  for 
twent)'-four  hours.  All  the  phosphoric  acid  is  thrown  down  as 
ammoniomagnesiuni  phosphate,  a  dense  white  deposit.  At  the 
end  of  twenty-four  hours  note  the  number  of  cubic  centimeters 
occupied  by  this  sediment.  For  1  c.c.  there  are  0.30  gm.  per 
liter,  or  0.03  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid,  equivalent  to  0.600.70 
gm.  of  phosphates  per  liter,  or  0.06-O.07  per  cent.  To  obtain  a 
result  in  terms  of  grains  to  the  fluidounce  multiply  by  4.S5. 

The  centrifuge  dotermination  by  volume  is  made  by  filling  the 
percentage  tube  with  urine  to  the  10  c.c.  mark  and  adding  5  c.c. 
of  magnesia  mixture.  After  rotation  for  three  minutes  the  pre- 
cipitate falls  in  a  comj^act  stratum,  every  -^  c.c.  of  which  is  read 
as  t  per  cent,  of  phosphates  by  bulk.  The  phosphate  precipi- 
tate of  normal  urine  is  about  8  per  cent,  by  bulk.  Kach  ^^^  c.c. 
of  the  sediment  is  estimated  to  equal  0.0225  P^*"  *^^"^'  ^y  weight 

^  Arti/trittJ  fihoiphatti-  nriHr  {U}t  Student's  practice  1  which  h«*comP»  lurbit)  ctti 
boiling  can  be  m.id(;  by  adding  and  shaking  willi  il  Treshly  precipitated  cakiuin  car- 
bonjite.     Tart  of  it  dissolves;  the  rest  can  be  fiUere<l  off. 


PLATE  7. 
URINARY  SEDIMENTS. 

The  most  important  macroecopic  variotieM  of  urinary'  sedi- 
ment are  ropnwntt'd  in  the  three  conical  ^lasscH. 

Fig.  1.  Biiok-dust  Sediment.— Thiti  is  fonn(>U  only  of  uric 
arid,  and  in  fr>und  in  abundance  in  febrile  Htates,  after  active 
b<Kiily  exertion,  etc.     It  di**olves  on  heating. 

Fio.  2.  Yellowiah  Friable  Sediment.— Tlii.s  may  consist  of 
p}i(M4phatet4  (sijluhle  on  addition  r»f  acid),  of  pus-corpuscles,  of 
renal  element*,  of  Imcteria  (demonstrable  microscopically). 

Fi«.  3.  Bloody  Sediment.— ]>>monstrable  by  Ht^ller's  hlood- 
te>«t  (tieo  Plate  6,  Fij;.  10),a;i  well  as  by  microscopic  examination 
(renal  or  vesical  hemorrhage,  hemoKlobiiuii-ia). 

Uric-acid  Sediment. 

Fio.  4.  Sodium  Urate,  in  small  yrllowi^-h  pfranules,  frequently 
adhen-iit  to  other  eh'iueiits,  esprcially  cast.-,  «>tc. 

Fkj.  ').  Uric-acid  Crystals,  varyiii;;  in  rolor  from  y«'llo\v  to 
ycllowisli-brown,  in  large,  not  entin-ly  regtilar  plates,  in  whet- 
.<t<in<',  dumb-bell,  and  comb-like  fuini  an<l  arningement. 

Hntb  sediments  occur  only  in  urine  nf  aci<l  rea<'tion,  and  are 
precipitate<l  by  atldition  of  acid.  They  dissolve  upon  addition 
of  potassium  hydroxid. 

f.T.VKoi;.) 
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of  P2O5.  Purdy  prefers  10  c.c.  of  urine,  2  c.c.  of  50  per  cent, 
acetic  acid  and  3  c.c.  of  uranium  nitrate  (100  gr,  to  4  oz.).  In- 
vert several  times,  stand  aside  three  minutes,  then  rotate  three 
minutes  at  1200  revolutions  per  minute.  Read  off  bulk  per  cent, 
of  H(U02)P04,  of  which  -}^^  c.c.  ^-  PjOj,  0.04  per  cent.,  or  0.19 
gr.  to  I  fl.  oz. 

Volumetric  Method. — For  more  accurate  calculations  the  volu- 
metric method  will  serve.  The  standard  solutions  used  and  the 
indicators  can  be  had  of  all  first-class  druggists,  who  keep  formu- 
laries in  which  the  mode  of  preparation  is  given.  Put  50  c.c.  of 
urine  into  a  porcelain  capsule,  and  add  5  c.c.  of  a  saturated  solu- 
tion of  sodium  acetate  containing  an  excess  of  acetic  acid.  Heat 
on  a  sand  bath  or  wire  gauze  until  boiling  begins,  and  then  from 
a  buret  slowly  add  about  2  c.c.  of  standard  solution  of  uranium 
acetate,  causing  a  precipitate  of  uranium  phosphate.  Stir  with  a 
glass  rod,  and  touch  its  wet  end  to  a  drop  of  solution  of  potas- 
sium ferrocyanid  on  a  white  plate.  A  red-brown  color  indicates 
that  too  much  standard  solution  has  been  used,  and  the  process 
must  be  repeated.  However,  this  is  not  likely  when  only  2  c.c. 
have  been  used.  If  no  red-brown  spot  appear,  continue  to  add 
from  buret  slowly,  and  after  the  addition  of  each  i  c.c.  stir  and 
touch  the  rod  to  the  ferrocyanid.  When  the  red-brown  spot 
appears  read  off  the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  taken  from  the 
buret.  The  standard  solution  contained  31.1  gm.  of  uranium 
acetate  to  1000  c.c.  of  water,  equal  to  5  gm.  of  phosphoric  acid 
(P2O5).  If  1000  c.c.  =  5  gm.  KO-i,  tlien  i  c.c.  will  represent 
0.005  g"^-  P2Q'. '"  ^he  50  c.c.  of  urine  emp]o\'cd.  The  terms  in 
percentage  can  be  obtained  by  multipK'ing  tlie  number  of  cubic 
centimeters  used  by  o.oi,  which  is  the  equivalent  of  0.005  ^  2. 
To  get  grains  to  the  fluidounce  multiply  the  per  cent,  by  4.55. 

Practical  Import. — When  it  is  considered  that  the  phosphates 
of  the  urine  are  derived  only  in  part  from  the  wa.ste  of  nervous 
tissue,  part  being  supplied  by  the  rest  of  tlie  body,  and  an  uncer- 
tain amount  coming  almost  directly  from  the  same  principles  in 
food,  it  will  be  easily  understood  why  the  quantitati\e  estimates 
so  far  have  proved  of  no  direct  value  to  the  clinician.  Their  sig- 
nificance depends  not  on  the  relative  ijroportion  in  the  sample, 
but  upon  their  state.  Any  amount,  large  or  small,  in  an  undis- 
solved state  will  figure  as  a  deposit,  and  thereby  have  pathologic 
meaning  (PI.  7,  Fig.  2). 

Phdsphatic  Deposits.— It  has  been  said  above  that  the 
phosphates  of  normal  acid  urine  arc  hclcl  in  clear  solution. 
When  the  urine  is  alkaline  it  loses  its  solvent  powers  for  the 
earthy  phosphates,  and  throws  them  clown  as  a  grayish-white 
sediment  made  of  colorless  granules,  which  show  no  tendency  to 
aggregate  into  masses  having  particular  shapes.  The  amorphous 
urates  form  into  groups  which  branch  somewhat  like  sprigs  of 
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moss.  A  drop  of  acetic  add  insinuated  under  the  cover-glass 
will  clear  away  the  phosphates,  but  not  the  urates.  If  the  alka- 
linity be  due  to  the  ammoniacal  fermentation  of  urea,  then  the 
ammonia  reacts  witii  the  magnesium  phosphate  to  produce 
tlie  white  cr>'staJlinc  deposit  of  ammoniomagncsiuni  phosphate, 
the  so-called  tnpU  phosphate. 


2{MgHPOJ 

Magnesium  pbo*phAte. 


(NHjjCO,    =    H.CO^    -H    2(MgNH,PO,). 

I'rtpk  pii<-«pt)ai« 


Usually  the  cr>'stals  are  large  enough  to  be  seen  by  the  naked 
eye  as  minute  glittering  jjoints.  which  Llie  microscope  resolves 
into  large,  bright  triangular  prisms  or  modified  forms,  sometimes 
feathery  and  sometimes  having  a  resemblance  to  a  coffin-lid,     (See 

1  he  existence  of  these  mixed  phosphates  as  a  spontaneous 
deposit  at  the  time  of  micturition  usually-  indicates  some  serious 
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Fir,.  93. — Triple  phoiplisite  and  iphcrMof  ammonium  urate. 

bladder  trouble,  such  as  cystitis  or  paralysis  or  stone.  Incom- 
plete evacuation  of  the  bladder  has  favored  the  ammoniacal 
fermentation  in  the  retained  urine.  If  the  condition  persist,  tliere 
is  ground  to  fear  that  eventually  a  phosphalic  concretion  \*-ilI 
form  in  the  bladder  and  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney. 

Stellar  calcium  (ihosphalc  is  sometimes  deposited  in  urine 
which  is  alkaline  from  fixed  alkali,  and  is  rarely  seen  except  in 
some  Kt-'"eral  disorder  <if  serious  import.  Commonly  it  t>ccurs 
in  arrowheads  or  slender  wedges,  singly  or  gathered  in  star-like 
masses.    (See  Fig.  94.) 

Sulphates. — Sulphuric  acid  is  present  in  the  urine  partly 
as  preformed  mineral  sulphates,  and  partly  as  compounds  conju- 
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gated  with  phenol,  jndol,  and  skato!,  known  as  ethereal  or  aromatic 
su/f/iiites  {p.  401).  The  sulphatLS  of  the  alkaline  metals  and  mag- 
ne>5ium  iKjSO^  r- Na^SO^MgSOj.  which  are  eliminated  by  the 
urine  to  the  extent  of  about  2  gm.  or  30  gr.,  tiaily,  are  derived 
chiefly  from  the  diet  and  partly  from  the  oxidation  of  the  albu- 
minoid principles  of  the  tissues  and  fluids. 

These  mineral  salts  make  up  nine-tenths  of  the  total  sulphates, 
the  remaining  one-tenth  is  in  tlie  form  of  etlwriai  lotupoutnis  of 
conjugate  acids,  such  as  phenol,  cresol,  indoxyl,  and  skatoxy- 
sulphates  of  potassium.  These  are  products  of  proteid  putre- 
faction, absorbed  from  the  intestines  and  eliminated  by  the  kidney. 
Their  normal  amount  varies  between  o.  t2  and  0.3  gm.  Any 
increase  is  roughly  indicative  of  intestinal  indigestion  (p.  447). 


.'===^^ 


Fig,  94, — Stellar  calcium  phosphate. 

Deteradnatiott  of  Total  Sulphatea. — Mix  urine,  100  c.c,  with 
20  c.c.  of  5  per  cent,  barium  chlorid  and  10  c.c.  of  hydrochloric 
acid.  Boil  half  an  hour;  filter  the  white  precipitate  of  barium 
sulphate ;  collect,  dr>',  and  weigh.  For  100  parts  of  the  BaSO« 
calculate  42  parts  of  absolute  HjSO^,  or  34.3  parts  of  sulphuric 
anhydrid,  SO,. 

Determination  of  Ethereal  Sulphates  Only. — These  can  he  deter- 
mined by  the  following  procedure  :  Take  of  urine  :!00  c.c,  and 
mix  with  an  equal  volume  of  barium  chlorid  made  alkaline  with 
barium  hydrate.  Filter  off  the  precipitate  through  dr>'  paper. 
The  clear  filtrate  contains  the  ethereal  sulphates,  which  arc  not 
precipitable  by  barium  chlorifi  until  they  are  decomposed  by 
boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid.  Take  200  c.c.  of  this  filtrate, 
representing  too  c.c.  of  urine  and  20  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  boil  ten  minutes.  Filter,  dry  the  precipitate,  and  calculate 
HjSO<  as  stated  above. 
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OentrlAige  Estimation  of  Mineral  Sulphates. — Into  the  graduated 

tube  put  lo  ex.  of  urine  and  5  c,c,  of  barium  chlorid  solution 
(Bad,,  4  i)arl!i;  HCI,  I  part;  HjO,  16  parts).  Invert  several 
tinicH,  set  aside  for  three  mijiutcs,  and  rotate  three  minutes.  Read 
each  i^a  c.c.  of  sediment  as  {jercentage  by  bulk,  the  normal 
nount  being  0.8  i)er  cent.  Every  j^.y  c.c.  of  sediment  represents 
25  per  cent,  of  SO,,  or  l.l  gr.  to  i  fl.  oz. 

The  easiest  clinical  test  is  the  one  known  as  Jaffcs  Ust  for 
indican  (sec  Indican.  p.  526).  In  general  the  indican  reaction  is 
deep  in  color  m  pruix>rtion  to  the  total  excretion  of  ethereal 
sulpliiilcs  fp   447). 

Practical  Import. — Although  their  amount  is  increased  by  fever 
and  other  wasting  pathologic  conditions,  the  increase  is  not 
strictly  proportitmak  The  effect  of  diet  is  not  easily  calculated, 
nor  can  exact  allowance  be  made  for  the  uneven  action  of  the 
clitninalive  process.  On  these  accounts  it  is  of  little  value  to  the 
clinii^iail  to  (Itlerniine  the  amount  of  the  mineral  sulphates. 
When  the  blue  ii\(liean  reaction  is  strong,  it  siiows  that  the 
etiieteal  Hulphatt-s  are  increased,  and  we  find,  at  the  same  time, 
symptoms  of  impaircti  intestinal  tfigcstion.  such  as  pains,  flatu- 
lence, consti|)ation.  IJeroie  operation  for  cancer  of  the  intes- 
tines, it  is  desirable  tu  know  if  the  intestines  are  empty.  This 
is  indicated  by  ttie  decline  of  conjugate  sulphates  in  the  urine  to 
a  mere  trace. 

Chlorlds.  — Nearly  200  gr.,  or  8  to  12  gnv.,  of  these  salts 
(NnCl  <iiul   KCh  are  discharged  daily  by  the    urine.     They  arc 

ijreattT  in  amount  than  the  sulphates  and  phospliates  together. 
n  testing  fnr  them  the  sample  is  first  acidulated  with  a  few  drops 
of  nitric  acitl,  so  as  to  hold  the  phosphates  in  solution.  Then, 
drop  by  dr<»p.  a  strong  solution  of  sihcr  nitrate  (3J-f.?j)  is  added 
90  long  as  white  curds  of  silver  chlorid  are  precipitated.  If  the 
amount  of  chlorids  is  less  than  normal,  then,  instead  of  heav)* 
curds  being  formed,  the  urine  becomes  milky  or  cloudy.  A 
rough  estimate  can  thus  be  made  as  to  any  marked  deviations 
from  the  normal  <|uaiitity.  To  make  a  volumetric  determination 
put  locc.  of  urine  into  a  K'aker  and  add  50  c.c.  of  water  and 
8  to  10  drops  of  neutral  potassium  chromate.  From  a  buret  let 
fall  by  drops  the  stantlard  solution  of  silver  nitrate  uhile  stirring 
with  a  glass  rod.  As  soon  as  the  urine  in  the  beaker  becomes 
permanently  orange  red  throughout,  read  off  the  cubic  centi> 
meters  used,  subtracting  i  c.c.  for  excess  of  silver  solution. 

As  the  standard  solution  contained  of  AgNO,  29.06  gra.  per 
1000,  equal  lo  10  gm.  NaCI.  so  1  c.c.  ^0.01  NaCl  in  the  10  c.c. 
used,  or  0.1  |>er  cent.  To  get  the  percentage  of  chlorids.  mvd- 
tiply  the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  noted  by  10;  lo  gel  the 
number  ^^{  grains  to  the  fluidounce.  multiply  the  cubic  centi- 
meters by  45.57.     Thus,  if  13  c.c.  were  used,  12  c.c.  would  be 
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counted.  If  i  c.c.  =o.oi  NaCl,  then  12==  0.12,  or  1.2  per  cent. 
While  this  method  may  be  considered  sufficiently  accurate  for 
clinical  purposes,  it  fails  in  exactness  when  the  urine  is  high- 
colored,  albuminous,  or  putrid. 

Tlie  centriAige  determiaatlon  by  volume  is  made  with  urine 
previously  filtered  or  rotated  until  clear.  The  clear  unne  to  the 
amount  of  10  c.c.  is  put  into  the  percentage  tube,  then  acidulated 
with  I  c.c.  of  nitric  acid,  and  finally  4  c.c.  of  strong  solution  of 
silver  nitrate  is  added  (sj-fl.  ,>j).  Stand  aside  three  minutes  after 
several  inversions.  After  rotating  for  three  minutes  the  precipi- 
tated chlorids  are  read  off  as  l  per  cent,  by  bulk  for  ever>'  -^  c.c. 
The  measure  of  normal  chlorids  is  from  10  to  12  per  cent. 

Every  -^  c.c.  represents  0.13  per  cent,  of  NaCl  by  weight,  or 
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Fig.  95. — Calcium  oxal.ite. 

0.62  gr.  to  T  fl.  oz.  The  normal  proportion  of  NaCl  by  weig^ht  is 
1  per  cent. 

Practical  Import. — It  has  been  obscr\'ed  that  in  acute  febrile 
diseases,  such  as  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  and  rheumatism,  at  the 
stage  in  which  exudations  are  forming  the  chlorids  are  retained 
in  the  body,  while  they  diminish  in  the  urine.  In  cases  of  pneu- 
monia with  extensive  exudation  they  may  totally  disapjjear. 
Their  reappearance  may  be  expected  when  resolution  sets  in  and 
the  fever  declines.  The  missing  quantity  is  made  up  by  excess 
in  convalescence. 

Calcitim  Oxalate. — While  oxalic  acid  is  usually  stated  to 
be  a  constituent  of  the  urine,  the  amount  should  not  exceed  what 
is  called  a  trace.  Its  combination  with  calcium  is  soluble  to  such 
an  e.xtremel)'  small  amount  that  anything  more  than  a  trace  ap- 
pears as  a  spontaneous  deposit.  Its  naked-eye  characters  are 
not  distinctive  from  those  of  mucus  or  epithelial  debris.  Its 
crystals  are  ver>'  minute,  and  call  for  the  microscope  to  make  out 
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their  form.  It  takes  two  dt/ierent  shapes,  more  commonly  occur- 
fing  as  octakidra,  which  appear  as  blight  squares  with  diagonal 
cross-lines,  like  envelops,  and  somedoies.  though  rarely,  showing 
as  ver>'  small  dumth-bells^  or  forms  rcsemUing  an  hour-  glass. 
(See  Fig.  95) 

Practical  Import. — It  b  probable  that  a  diet  of  subacid  fniits 
and  vegetables,  like  rhubarb  or  pie-plant,  containing  oxalates  will 
furnish  directly  oxalic  add  to  the  urine.  As  it  is  a  laboratory 
product  of  oxidation  changes  in  fats,  sugars,  and  starches,  it  is 
easy  to  see  why  impaired  digestion  or  retarded  metaboUsro  may 
be  the  source.  Although  appearing  sometimes  nithout  assign- 
able cause,  it  usually  attends  conditions  to  be  remedied  by  plain 
diet,  temperance,  and  outdoor  life.  It  is  frequendy  incidental  to 
the  gout>'  habit  The  deposit  may  be  transient,  scant>-  and  un- 
important, or  it  may  be  persistent  and  more  abundant,  and  on 
these  accounts  serious,  as  indicating  a  disposition  to  the  formation 
of  a  concretion  of  the  kind  known  as  the  muiberry  calculus. 

Urea. — As  it  is  the  chief  solid  constituent  of  the  urine,  urea  'v& 
also  the  most  important  physiologically  as  well  as  pathologically. 
Its  chemical  formula.  CCHNHj),,  shows  its  nitrogenous  character, 
and  presents  the  view  held  as  to  its  nature,  a  carbonyl  diamid. 
(p.  i8 1).  The  amount  excreted  daily  is  nearly  500  gr.,  or  40  gm., 
equal  to  all  the  other  solids  put  together;  from  which  it  will  be 
seen  what  a  conspicuous  role  \s  played  by  it  as  a  compound  rep- 
resenting the  waste  of  the  proteid  or  nilrogenized  principles. 
Neutral  in  reaction,  freely  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  though 
insoluble  in  ether,  it  is  without  color  or  odor,  but  has  a  bitter 
taste.  In  its  chemical  behauor,  while  it  does  not  affect  litmus, 
at  times  it  is  basic,  and  then  again  it  may  act  in  a  compound  as 
adds  do.  From  concentrated  solutions  it  can  be  cr\'stalli2ed 
slowly  in  quadratic  prisms  bevelled  at  the  ends  (p.  456). 

If  the  urine  be  evaporated  in  a  water  bath  to  the  consistence 
of  syrup  and  nitric  add  added  to  it,  the  crystals  of  urea  nitrate 
should  soon  form  in  rhombic  plates  or  hexagonal  scales.  Failure 
to  precipitate  crj'stals  under  these  conditions  (when  the  urine  has 
been  evaporated  one-half  I  would  indicate  deficiency  in  the  pro- 
portion of  urea  in  the  sample. 

Urea  is  decomposed  by  boiling  the  urine ;  by  the  action  of 
fuming  nitric  add ;  by  free  chlorin  or  bromin  or  certain  of  thdr 
compounds,  such  as  sodium  hypochlorite  and  hypobromitc : 


N,H,CO   -f    3NaBrO   -   jNaBr 

Urea.  Sodinm  hypofan>aj|«. 


2H,0  ^  2N   ^   CO,. 


The  above  equation  represents  the  reaction  of  urea  with  sodium 
hypobromitc.  As  stated,  it  yields  sodium  bromid,  water,  free 
nitrogen,  and  carbon  dioxid.  By  using  uith  the  sodium  hypo- 
bromitc an  excess  of  alkali,  such  as  sodium  hydrate,  as  in  Knop's 
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fluid,  the  COj  is  fixed  in  the  solution  as  carbonate,  and  the  only 
gas  escaping  is  free  nitrogen.  The  equation  for  this  reaction  is  as 
follows : 

N,H,CO  +  3NaBrO  ^  2NaH0  =  3NaBr  -r  Na^CO,  -h  ^H^O  -h  N,. 

Hypobromite  Method. — Different  forms  of  apparatus  have  been 
devised  to  mcasmre  the  free  nitrogen  evolved  by  the  sodiunn  hy- 
pobromite.  The  form  usually  employed  is  known  as  Russdl  and 
Wisi's  or  as  Apjohiis.  The  urine  and  the  reagent  are  mixed, 
and  the  effervescing  gas  is  delivered  by  a  rubber  tube  at  the  top 
of  a  graduated  cylinder  open  at  the  bottom  and  immersed  in 
water,  scr\ing  as  a  gasometer.  This  collecting  cylinder  may  be 
graduated  in  cubic  centimeters,  and  in  such  a  case  the  determina- 
tion will  be  made  on  the  basis  of  i  c.c.  uf  nitrogen  evolved  for 
0.0027  gm.  of  urea.  Sometimes  it  is  graduated  to  read  percent- 
age, on  the  principle  that  5  c.c,  of  a  2  per  cent,  solution  of  urea 
will  yield  37.1  c.c.  of  nitrogen.  As  solutions  of  sodium  hypobro- 
mite  are  unstable,  in  order  to  ensure  an  accurate  result  it  is  best 
to  prepare  them  freshly  according  to  the  formula  of  Knop,  and  if 
any  great  interval  must  elapse  between  successive  determinations, 
it  is  best  to  keep  the  reagent  in  two  parts,  each  of  which  is  stable. 
Knop's  sohtfion  is  made  by  dissolving  100  gm.  of  sodium  hydrate 
in  250  c.c,  of  water.  This  should  be  kept  in  a  separate  bottle, 
with  a  stopper  of  rubber  or  of  glass  coated  with  paraffin.  When 
the  fluid  is  to  be  used,  measure  out  15  cc,  and  mix  with  it  I  c.c. 
of  bromin.  Care  must  be  observed  in  pouring  the  bromin,  as 
the  vapor  is  highly  irritating  to  the  eyes  ajid  air  passages, 

Squibb's  Fiuuts, — Squibb  uses  two  fluids,  one  {a)  a  solution  of 
sodium  hydrate,  100  gm.  in  250  c.c.  of  water;  the  other  (y^)  a 
solution  nf  bromin  and  potassium  bromid,  made  as  follows: 
Weigh  the  contents  of  a  i~oz.  bottle  of  bromin  by  deducting  the 
weight  of  the  bottle  empty  from  the  weight  when  filled.  Pour 
the  bromin  into  a  bottle  of  joo-c.c-or  lo-fl.-o?,.  capacity.  Add  to 
the  bromin  an  equal  weight  of  potassium  bromid  and  as  many 
c.c.  of  water  as  eight  times  the  number  of  grams  of  bromin. 
When  used,  mix  {a)  and  {b)  in  equal  parts. 

The  procedure  is  as  follows:  First,  immerse  the  graduated 
gasometer  tube  upright  until  the  water  rises  in  it  to  the  zero 
mark.  Measure  the  16  c.c.  of  Knop's  fluid  into  the  flask,  and 
then,  by  means  of  forceps  or  a  string  (to  hold  it  upright,  so  as 
not  to  spill),  put  in  a  short  test  tube  containing  5  c.c.  of  urine. 
Close  the  flask  tightl\'  with  a  rubber  stopper  carrying  a  gas-tight 
rubber  connection  with  the  graduated  gasometer.  Now  tip  the 
flask  so  as  to  gradually  pour  out  the  urine  into  the  surrounding 
hypobromite.  By  performing  this  slowly  there  is  greater  cer- 
tainty that  the  CO,  will  be  held  fixed  by  the  alkali,  and  that 
nitrogen  only  shall  pass  into  the  measuring  vessel.    After  waiting 
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ten  minutes  to  complete  the  decomposition  of  urea,  raise  the  gas- 
ometer so  that  the  water  within  is  on  a  level  with  that  outside, 
and  read  off  the  cubic  centimeter  of  nitrogen  collected  (or  the 
percentage  of  urea  if  the  tube  be  so  graduated). 

The  computation  is  0.0027  ^^  "^^^  '"  '^^^  5  ^•^'  ^^  urine  used 
for  each  cubic  centimeter  of  nitrogen.  Thus,  if  the  gasometer 
records  7  c.c.  of  nitrogen,  then  tliere  were  7  X  0.0027  ~  0.0189 
gm.  of  urea  in  the  5  c.c,  of  urine.  Multipl}'ing  by  20  to  get  the 
percentage,  we  have  0.0378  per  cent. 

To  calculate  grains  to  the  fluidounce.  multiply  the  percentage 
t>y  4-5  5-  If  the  apparatus  be  stated  to  have  been  graduated  at 
(65-  or  70*^  F.),  reasonable  accuracy  in  results  can  be  obtained 
by  taking  the  observation  in  an  apartment  at  or  near  that  temper- 
ature. The  variation  of  temjxirature  indoors  would  then  affect 
the  volume  of  gas  so  little  as  to  be  of  small  moment  in  clinical 
observations.  In  such  cases  differences  of  barometric  pressure 
might  be  ignored  without  seriously  affecting  the  calculation.' 

Hinds- Doremus  Ureometer.— A  form  of  apparatus  was  devised 
by  W.  H.  Greene,  which  consisted  of  a  single  tube  for  the  reaction 
and  the  measurement  of  nitrogen.  The  most  convenient  modifi- 
cation of  Greene's  idea  is  that  known  as  the  Hinds- Dornnus 
unumu'Ur  (Fig.  96).  It  consists  of  a  bulb  with  an  upright  tube 
{a)  graduated  so  that  each  of  the  smallest  divisions  represents 
0.00 1  gm.  of  urea  in  the  urine  used.  Connected  with  the  low^or 
portion  of  the  tube  is  a  ground-glass  stop-cock  (/;)  which  sup- 
ports a  smaller  upright  tube  (r)  graduated  with  a  capadty  of 
2  c.c.  Closing  the  cock  {b),  the  bulb  is  filled  with  Knop's  or 
Squibb's  fluid  diluted  one-half  {.>iec  p.  537),  or  Liquor  soda  chio- 
ratce.  The  opening  is  then  closed  with  the  thumb  and  the  tube 
inverted  so  as  to  fill  with  the  reagent.  When  restored  to  an 
upright  position  the  smaller  tube  {c}  is  filled  to  the  zero  mark 
with  urine.  The  cock  ih)  is  turned  slowly,  so  as  to  admit  gradu- 
ally I  c.c.  of  the  urine  to  the  measuring  tube(/7).  In  about  fifteen 
minutes  the  gas  nitrogen  ceases  to  collect  at  the  top  of  the  tube 
and  the  level  may  be  read  off  as  so  many  grams  of  urea  in  the  1 
or  2  c.c.  of  urine  used. 

If  the  reading  was  0.015  and  the  amount  of  urine  used  was 


'  Some  gas-measaring  tubes  are  graduated  to  be  read  at  a  temperature  of  O*  C, 
(32*^  F.)  and  barometric  pressure  of  30  in.  or  760  mm. 

Owing  to  the  su«ctrpubility  of  gas-volumes  to  vari.ttlons  of  heat  and  prewure,  to 
eitsure  perfect  accuracy,  a  correction  must  be  made  according  to  the  following 
formula : 


\'=- 


760    (I-t-0.003667) 

V  -^  volume  required ;    f  *=  volume  olwen-ed ; 

b    ;=  barometer  in  mm.  ;   -o  =  tension  of  o/^ueouf  vapor; 

T  =ohpierved  temperature.  Centigrade, 
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1  C.C.,  then  multiplying  by  loo  gives  1,5  per  cent  of  urea,  A 
more  correct  reading  is  obtained  by  submerging  the  whole  appa- 
ratus in  a  pitcher  or  beaker  until  the  water  outside  and  the  hypo- 
bromite  inside  are  on  a  level.  As  the  instrument  is  graduated 
experimentally  at  19^  C  (65°  F.),  no  correction  is  usually  neces- 
sary for  temperature.  Ordinary  variations  of  atmospheric  press- 
ure may  be  ignored  when  the  results  are  intended  for  clinical  use. 
Immediately  after  using,  the  tube  should  be  washed  with  alcohol. 

Although  sufficiently  accurate  for  clinical  purposes,  the  lupo- 
bromite  process  liberates  only  93  per  cent,  uf  the  urea  nitrogen, 
part  of  the  deficiency  being  made  up  from  the  creatinin,  hippuric 
acid,  and  the  purin  bodies.  For  e.xact  studies  these  other  nitrog- 
enous substances  are  first  removed  b\'  the  Morner  process  of 
precipitation,  by  adding  a  mixture  of  barium  chlorid  and  hydrate 
to  the  urine  along  with  ether  and  alco- 
hol. The  filtrate  of  ether-alcohol  hold- 
ing urea  in  solution  is  concentrated  by 
heat  to  get  rid  of  ammonia,  and  is  then 
submitted  to  the  Kjeldalil  process  for 
determining  nitrogen  (p.  341). 

Practical  Import. — Urea  being  freely 
soluble  never  figures  as  a  spontaneous 
urinary  deposit.  Morbid  conditions 
causing  increased  tissue  waste  will  al- 
ways run  up  the  proportion  of  this  prod- 
uct. In  fevers  and  divers  inflamma- 
tions the  amount  is  increased  in  the 
early,  or  forming,  stage  and  then  de- 
clines with  the  febrile  movement.  In 
all  acute  diseases,  as  well  as  in  phthisis, 
the  rate  of  excretion  rises  and  falls  with 
the  exacerbations  of  fever.      In  acute 

yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver  at  first  it  may  be  increased,  but  soon 
it  declines  notably,  and  in  the  end  may  disappear  utterly.  There  is 
apt  to  be  a  marked  les.sening  in  the  proportion  when  acute  or 
chronic  Bright's  disease  affects  the  eliminating  powers  of  tlie  kid- 
ney. Eventually  this  brings  on  the  ver>'  dangerous  symptoms 
of  uremia.  When  iirine  is  retained  in  the  bladder  from  diseases 
which  interfere  with  complete  evacuation,  the  ready  conversion  of 
urea,  which  is  locally  innocuous,  into  irritating  ammonium  car- 
bonate causes  it  to  figure  as  a  pathologic  factor. 

Uric  Acid,— The  chemical  formula  of  uric  acid,  CJIjN^O,, 
shows  its  derivation  from  the  nitrogenous  principles  of  the  body. 
While  it  resembles  urea  in  containing  nitrogen  and  in  its  origin,  it 
is  very  unlike  it  in  other  respects.  The  average  daily  quantity 
excreted  is  only  10  ^x.  or  0.7  gm.  Taking  18,000  parts  of  water 
for  its  solution,  it  may  be  considered  as  practically  insoluble  in 


Fig.  96. — Hinds'    modification 
of  Uie  Dorcmus  urcometer. 
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that  medium,  though  freely  soluble  in  the  alkalis  and  solutions  of 
the  alkaline  carbonates.  A  trace  of  the  free 
acid  may  be  discovered  in  normal  urine,  but 
anytliinjj  more  than  a  mere  trace  will  be  pre- 
cipitated, and  then  it  has  pathologic  signifi- 
cance. The  lo  gr.  eliminated  daily  are  not 
free,  but  combined  with  sodium  and  potassium 
as  acid  urates,  soluble  at  ordinary'  tempera- 
tures. A  dense  urine  kept  long  enough  to 
pass  into  the  acid  fcnnentation  will  throw  out 
the  uric  acid  along  with  acid  sodium  urate  and 
calcium  oxalate.  The  acid  can  be  separated 
from  its  bases  artificially  by  adding  lo  parts 
of  hydrochloric  add  to  lOO  of  urine.  After 
standing  fott>'-eight  hours  minute  brown  crys- 
tals of  uric  acid  will  fall.  To  collect  these,  and 
thereby  obtain  an  approximate  estimate  of  the 
amount,  the  suj>ematant  uriric  should  be  de- 
canted, the  sediment  washed  by  stirring  it  with 
30  parts  of  water,  and  then  collected  by  throw- 
ing them  with  the  water  upon  a  weighed  filter. 
After  drving  the  filter  with  its  sediment  in  a 
hot-air  chamber,  it  can  be  weighed  again,  and 
then,  allowing  for  the  weight  of  the  paper,  the 
weight  of  the  crystals  can  be  ascertained. 

Rohemanns'  Uricometer  for  the  Rapid  Esti- 
mation of  Uric  Acid. — This  test  is  based  on 
the  principle  that  a  brown  iodin  solution  is 
neutralized  by  a  certain  proportion  of  uric  acid 
until  the  brown  color  vanishes  completely.  Its 
authijr  has  calculated  the  exact  amount  of 
iodin  and  potassium  iodid  necessary  to  deter- 
mine the  percentage  of  uric  acid  in  a  given 
amount  of  urine,  and  on  that  basis  has  con- 
structed a  graduated  scale. 

Fill  the  dry  glass  tube   shown  in  diagram 

(Fig.  97)  to  the  lowest  mark  5  with  carbon  bi- 

sulphid.     The  lowest   part  of  the    convexity 

(double  meniscus)  has  to  be  even  with  mark 

S.     A  solution  consisting  of  1.5  gr  iodin,  1.5 

gr.  potassium   iodid.    15   gr.  absolute  alcohol, 

I     J  and  185  gr.  distilled  water,  is  added  as  much 

^^  as  will  fill   up  tn  the  mark  /,  as  shown  in  the 

illustration.     Then  add  the  urine  to  the  mark 

2.45  (2.6  cc).     Close  the  tube  with  the  glass 

stopper  and  shake  well,  when  the  carbon  bisulphid  will  become  of 

a  dark  coppcr-brown?color.     After  adding  more  urine  under  con- 
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Fig.  97.— Riihrm.ilin'1 
uricomfter. 
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tinued  shaking,  the  carbon  bisulphid  will  absorb  all  free  iodin  and 
the  mixture  will  look  like  urine.  Slowly  adding  more  urine  will 
chanj^e  the  xelluw  foam,  created  by  shaking  into  white  foam.  The 
color  of  the  carbon  bisulphid  will  turn  pink  after  a  while.  Should 
this  color  remain  the  same  after  the  apparatus  has  been  reversed 
and  shaken  repeatedly,  add  aiiother  drop  of  urine  and  keep  on 
adding  and  shakin*^  until  only  a  slightly  reddish  coloration  of 
the  carbon  bisulphid  remains.  Now  shake  again  vigorously  and 
the  carbon  bisuiphid  will  turn  porcelain  white,  and  the  urine  will 
look  like  cloud)'  whey. 

Precaution. — Stop  adding  urine  as  soon  as  the  carbon  bisul- 
phid shows  only  a  slightly  reddish  tint,  because  this  will  disappear 
entirely  after  repeated  shakings.  The  test  is  finished  when  the 
indicator  appears  snow-white,  a  sign  that  all  iodin  has  been  neu- 
tralized by  the  urine. 

To  get  rid  of  the  remaining  foam,  move  the  tube  a  few  times 
slowly  to  a  horizontal  position,  then  open  the  stopper  a  little,  to 
allow  all  liquid  to  settle  in  the  tube.  The  proportion  of  uric 
acid  is  then  read  off  at  the  surface  of  the  fluid  as  parts  per 
thousand. 

If  the  upper  meniscus  line  of  the  urine  be  between  any  of  the 
O.I  c.cm.  marks,  the  upper  number  should  be  read.  Should  the 
urine  contain  less  uric  acid  than  the  apparatus  will  in  this  manner 
indicate,  add  the  iodin  solution  to  the  mark  halfway  between 
5  and  /  and  read  after  reaction  ihc  half-values.  If  the  urine 
show  an  acid  reaction,  it  can  be  used  at  once;  but  if  it  be  alkaline, 
it  must  be  made  acid  by  a  drop  of  acetic  acid.  Cloudiness  is 
of  no  importance.  If  the  urine  contain  a  considerable  sediment 
of  sodium  urate,  it  should  be  well  shaken.  Strong  colorations 
of  the  urine  do  not  affect  the  action  of  carbon  bisulphid.  Traces 
of  sugar  and  albumin  do  not  disturb  the  result,  but  if  there  be  a 
very  large  percentage  of  albumin  or  traces  of  blood  or  pus,  these 
pathologic  substances  have  to  be  coagulated  by  boiUng  and  the 
urine  filtered. 

The  centrifuge  method  of  estimating  requires  that  the  phos- 
phates be  first  separated  by  placing  lo  c.c.  of  urine  in  the  per- 
centage tube  with  abnut  I  gm.  of  sodium  carbonate  and  1  to  2  c.c. 
of  ammonium  hydrate.  The  phosphate  precipitate  is  thrown 
down  by  rotation,  and  the  clear  urine  poured  off  into  another 
tube.  To  this  is  added  2  ex.  of  ammonium  hydrate  and  2  c.c.  of 
a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  .silver  nitrate  (to  which  ammonium 
hydrate  has  been  added  until  the  first  precipitate  clears  up);  and 
the  translucent  precipitate  of  silver  urate  is  separated  by  rotation. 
Having  pound  off  the  clear  liquid,  the  precipitate  of  .silver  urate 
is  washed  free  of  chlorid  by  mixing  it  with  at  least  5  c.c.  of  ammo- 
nium hydrate.  The  mixture  is  then  well  rotated  until  the  precipi- 
tate is  reduced  to  its  least  bulk.     For  i  c.c. .of  this  precipitate  the 
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uric  acid  is  read  off  as  o.ooi  176  gm.  in  10  c.c.  of  urine.  To  get 
percentage  this  product  is  again  multiplied  by  10. 

Murezid  Reaction, — Uric  acid  free  or  in  combination  can  be 
identified  by  the  niurexid  reaction.  To  obtain  thi.-^  the  suspected 
substance  is  treated  in  a  watch  crystal  or  porcelain  dish.  After 
adding  a  few  drops  of  strong  nitric  acid,  enough  to  dissolve,  a 
slow  heat  is  applied  to  evaporate  the  solution  to  drv'ness,  A 
yellow  or  reddish  residue  is  obtained.  This,  touched  with  a  drop 
of  aqua  ammonia  or  held  over  the  open  mouth  of  the  bottle  of 
ammonia,  should  turn  to  a  bright  crimson,  purple,  or  violet 
(niurexid)  (p.  449). 

If  the  crj'stals  of  uric  acid  be  examined  under  a  microscope 
they  are  found  to  be  of  a  pointed  oval  form.  As  they  fall  they 
take  up  the  coloring  matter  of  the  urine,  which  makes  them  red 
or  brownish. 

When  the  crj'stals  fall  spontaneously  they  are  larger,  though 
still  minute,  and  can  be  made  out  by  the  naked  eye  as  the  only 
brown  specks  of  this  size  found  in  the  urine.  They  are  not  unlike 
grains  of  red  sand  or  ground  cayenne  pepper.  Under  the  micro- 
scope they  appear  as  small  reddish  lozenges,  sometimes  broken 
and  single,  sometimes  united  so  as  to  form  stars,  rosets,  or  sheafs. 
These  arc  all  modifications  of  the  simple  rhomb  or  whctstout'. 
(See  Fig.  9S  and  Plate  7,  Fig.  5.) 

Practical  Import, — Excess  of  uric  acid  may  be  one  expression 
of  the  gouty  diathesis,  in  which  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  nitrog- 
enous waste  to  take  this  shape  in  an  undue  proportion.  Cases 
occur,  not  otherwise  related  to  gout,  in  which  the  urine  deposits 
free  uric  acid  spontaneously.  If  this  happen  only  when  several 
hours  have  elapsed  after  micturition,  and  as  a  consequence  of  the 
acid  fermentation,  it  may  be  ignored  safely.  The  same  crv'stals. 
however,  seen  in  a  sample  soon  after  micturition  should  awaken 
the  suspicion  that  the  sediment  likewise  falls  in  the  bladder  or  in 
the  kidney.  If  persistent,  these  would  aggregate  into  calculous 
masses.  About  80  i>er  cent,  of  all  the  urinary  concretions  are 
composed  of  uric  acid  alone  or  mixed  with  urates.  The  solu- 
bility of  these  in  alkaline  fluids  is  the  basis  for  preventive  treat- 
ment b>*  the  liberal  exhibition  of  the  alkaline  bicarbonatcs  or 
citrates. 

Ptirin  Bodies. — In  another  place  (p.  450)  consideration  is 
given  to  the  relationship  held  by  uric  acid  to  tlie  other  purin 
bodies,  the  xanthin  bases,  which  are  present  in  the  urine  in  the 
proportion  of  i  :  10  of  uric  acid.  At  the  same  place  is  discussed 
the  iljstinction  between  endogenous  and  exogenous  uric  acid. 

Mixed  Urates. — Under  this  title  are  included  salts  of  uric 
acid  with  sodium,  pota.ssium,  and  perhaps  ammonium,  magne- 
sium, and  calcium,  which  in  normal  urine  are  .soluble  at  ordinary 
temperatures.     If,  however,  morning  urine  of  ordinary  acidity 
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and  density  be  kept  in  a  cold  room,  its  solvent  powers  are  les- 
sened, and  it  may  become  turbid,  formin^j  a  surface  film  and 
throwing  dawn  these  mixed  urates  as  a  loose  pink  powder. 
Even  at  common  temperatures  tliis  sediment  may  occur  if  die 
urine  be  ver>^  dense  and  of  higher  acidity  than,  usual.  In  such 
cases  the  urates  may  not  in  themselves  be  in  excess,  but  the 
urine,  owing  to  hyperacidity,  becomes  a  poorer  solvent  for  them. 
These  conditions  are  v^ry  frequent,  and  hence  this  deposit  is  a 
very  familiar  one;  it  is  sometimes  known  as  the  Iiikait' or  the 
lahriiiofts  or  the  hriik-dust  deposit.  It  is  not  at  all  difficult  to 
recoj^nize,  being  the  only  deposit  which  clears  up  when  the  urine 
is  heated.  Again,  it  is  dissolved  when  potassium  hydrate  is 
added  to  the  urine.  The  same  procedures  would  leave  a  phos- 
pliatic  deposit  unchanged,  or  even  increase  the  turbidity.  In  case 
of  doubt  the  murexid  test  (see 
Uric  Acid)  would  act  with  the 
urates.     (Plate  7,  Fig.  i.) 

Microscopically, the  urates 
are  found  to  be  amorphous 
granules  with  a  tendency  to 
form  moss-like  groups,  pink- 
ish in  color  (Fig.  98).  To 
distinguish  them  from  amor- 
phous phosphates,  a  drop 
of  potassium  hydrate  may  be 
caused  to  flow  under  the 
cover.  The  urates  will  dis- 
solve, but  the  phosphates  are 
unafTectcd.    (Plate  7,  Fig.  4.) 

Prftctical  Import. — By  re- 
ferring to  the  conditions  pro- 
ducing them,  it  will  be  seen  that  before  attaching  much  importance 
to  this  deposit  it  must  be  ascertained  if  the  urine  has  been  kept  in 
a  cold  place.  If  not,  then  the  deposit  may  be  one  evidence  of 
excess  of  uric  acid  due  to  increased  waste  of  nitrogenous  tissue, 
such  as  occurs  in  fever.  This  may  be  transient,  as  from  cold,  or 
persistent,  as  in  chronic  diseases  causing  hectic  fever.  Some- 
times it  is  the  expression  of  a  gouty  habit,  or  it  may  be  assign- 
able to  a  free  indulgence  in  meats  and  heavy  liquors.  The  urine 
can  be  cleared  up  quite  easih'  by  making  it  alkaline,  and  some- 
times by  merely  lowering  its  acidity.  For  this  the  usual  remedy 
is  potassium  citrate  in  doses  of  |  to  1  dr.,  given  in  an  efier\'escent 
draught.  If  the  urates  be  persistently  deposited  while  the  urine 
is  in  the  bladder,  they  tend  to  accrete  about  a  nucleus,  and  thus 
gradually  form  a  concretion. 

Ammonititn  Urate. — This  compound  of  uric  acid  has  some 
properties  differing  from  those  of  the  mixed  urates  referred  to 
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Fic.  98.— Uric  acid  and  misted  urates  (Funlte). 
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above.  It  will  form  as  a  deposit  in  urine  made  ammoniacal  by 
putrescence,  and  then  appears  in  company  with  the  triple  phos- 
phate crystals.  Under  the  microscope  it  is  seen  as  dark-brownish 
spherules.  Under  this  title  some  writers  class  a  deposit  made  of 
irre}^ular  spherules  wilh  spiny  projections.  These  have  been 
called  hcd^fhof^  crystals.  Occasionally  they  look  not  unlike  an 
acarus  insect  (Fig.  93). 

Practical  Import. — The  dark  spherules  are  simply  incidenul  to 
the  ammoniac  fermejitatii>n,  1  he  spiny  globes  are  sometimes 
seen  in  the  dense,  scant>%  high-colored  urine  passed  by  children 
in  febrile  attacks.  Concretions  arc  verj'apt  to  be  formed  by  them 
if  the  attacks  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 

Sug^ar. — The  existence  of  even  a  trace  of  glucose  in  normal 
urine  is,  to  say  the  least,  doubtful.  The  generally  accepted 
belief  is  that  sugar,  in  anything  more  than  a  very  minute  amount, 
is  absent  from  healthy  urine.  Some  of  the  urinary  constituents, 
such  as  uric  acid  anti  krcatinin,  an<!  the  g!}'cyronates  of  indul  and 
skatol,  and  a  number  of  accidental  drugs,  can  be  made  to  exhibit 
reducing  powers  resembling  thn.se  of  gluca.se.  In  normal  urine 
this  power  is  not  marked  enough  to  apj)ear  distinctly  with  the 
usual  reduction  tests  when  prtjpcrly  made,  whereas  in  true  gly- 
cosuria it  is  shown  to  a  pronounced  degree.  It  is  well  to  remem- 
ber that  high-colored,  acid,  and  dense  urines  contain  a  relatively 
large  amoimt  of  uric  acid  and  krcatinin,  and  that  with  such  sam- 
ples adiHtional  care  should  be  observed  to  avoid  a  fallacy.  It  Is 
always  advisable  Ixfore  testing  for  glucose  to  make  sure  of  the 
absence  of  albun^in.' 

OlnooBO  as  a  Eeducing  Agent. — 'Die  most  striking  tests  make 
use  of  the  projirrts  jiosscsscd  by  glucose  <>f  reducing  metallic 
Siilts  to  lower  nxitls,  or  even  to  the  metallic  state,  when  boiled 
with  these  salts  and  an  excess  of  alkali. 

TnnnfNcrs  ftst  is  made  with  I  in.  of  urine  in  the  test  tube,  to 
which  is  added  an  equal  amount  of  potassium  h\drate  (liquor 
potnssa*).  antl  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  copper  sulphate.  These 
are  heated  over  a  spirit  lamp  or  a  Hansen's  burner  until  boiling 
begins.  A  red  or  yd  low  precipitate  nf  cuprous  oxid  denotes  glu- 
cose. This  is  a  crude  and  sometimes  fallacious  method  of  testing 
with  copfxrr  sulphate.  To  obviate  its  defects,  it  is  best  to  make 
the  alkaline  copper  solution  first  and  bring  it  to  the  boiling-point 
before  adding  the  urine.  Hut  when  the  alkali  and  the  copp>er  sul- 
phate are  mixed,  an  objectionable  precipitate  of  cupric  hydrate 
forms.  The  change  into  an  insoluble  hydrate  can  be  prevented 
by  ailding  certain  carbon  compounds,  such  as  the  tartrates,  gly- 
cerin, mannite,  and   glucose.     Of  these,  however,  glucose  only 

'  Artifidal  itiCiMann  urint  for  student's  practice  can  br  made  by  addini;  to 
normnt  urine  a  mdaU  quamiiy  cif  thcordirmry  syrup  sold  by  jjrocer».  which  is  mainly 
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has  the  power  to  abstract  oxygen  from  the  boiling  copper  solu- 
tion, throwin<^  down  the  red  or  yellow  cuprous  oxid. 

The  glycerin  cupric  test  may  be  accurately  applied  by  mixing 
in  the  tube  an  inch  of  jjotas-siuni  hydrate,  a  ix^w  drops  of  co[)]jer- 
sulphate  solution,  and  a  drop  or  two  of  glycerin.  Having  heated 
this  mixture  to  boiling,  about  [O  drops  of  suspected  urine  should 
be  added.  After  waiting  a  few  seconds,  if  the  yellow  or  red  pre- 
cipitate does  not  appear,  the  mixture  must  be  brought  to  the 
boiling-point  again  and  a  few  drops  more  of  urine  added.  This 
process  must  be  repeated  until  the  ye!Iow  or  red  precipitate 
appears  or  until  the  total  contents  of  the  tube  reaches  2  in.  The 
yellow  or  red  precipitate  denotes  glucose.  In  practice  it  is  very 
convenient  to  have  the  glycerin  and  copjier  ready  mixed.  This 
is  done  by  dissolving  28  gr.  of  copper  sulphate  in  a  mixture  com- 
posed of  \  fl.  oz,  of  water  and  \  fl.  oz.  of  pure  glycerin.  To  make 
the  test  fluid,  several  drops  of  this  are  added  to  an  inch  of  (K>tas- 
siuni  hydrate.  Fcltlings  soiution  differs  from  the  preceding  in 
using  a  tartrate  as  the  medium  for  making  a  clear  alkaline  copper 
fluid.  It  may  be  made  and  contained  in  a  single  bottle,  but  in 
that  shape  does  not  keep  well,  depositing  the  red  o.vid  of  copper 
spontaneously.  It  is  better  to  have  its  components  in  two  sep- 
arate bottles  labelled  A  and  />,  of  which  equal  parts  are  to  be 
mixed  when  used.  To  make  solution  /i,  mi.x  copper  sulphate 
34.64  gm.  and  water  enough  to  make  500  c.c.  For  sohition  R, 
mix  Rochelle  salt  173  gm.,  solution  of  sodium  hydrate  (specific 
gravity  1.33)  100  c.c,  and  water  enough  to  make  500  c.c.  To 
make  Fehling's  solution  mix  equal  parts  of  .4  and  B, 

Fehling's  teat  is  made  by  putting  about  \  in,  of  the  above  solu- 
tion into  a  test  tube  and  diluting  it  with  2  in.  iif  water.  When 
heated  to  the  boiling-point  add  a  small  amount  of  urine.  If  no 
red  or  yellow  precipitate  appears,  heat  to  boiling  again  and  add 
another  instalment  of  the  urine  short  of  an  inch  in  amount.  Heat 
to  boiling  again  and  watch  it  as  it  cools;  the  slightest  yellow  or 
red  turbitlity  would  indicate  glucose. 

In  all  the  above  copper  tests  care  should  be  taken  that  the  test 
fluid  should  exceed  the  urine  in  volume,  and  that  the  contents  of 
the  tube  should  not  be  boiled,  but  merely  heated  to  the  point  of 
boiling  and  then  withdrawn  from  the  flame. 

Volumetric  Estimation. — Having  mixed  in  a  porcelain  capsule 
10  c.c.  of  Fehling's  solution  and  40  c.c.  of  water,  the  mixture 
should  be  heated  over  wire  gauze  until  boiling  begins.  While 
thus  heating  a  buret  ma\'  be  charged  with  a  mixture  of  i  volume 
of  urine  to  9  of  water.  This  diluted  urine  sliould  be  allowed  to 
drop  slowly  from  the  buret  into  the  gently  boiling  test-fluid  until 
the  blue  color  of  the  copper  solution  totally  disappears.  Having 
noted  the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  required,  if  great  accuracy 
be  desired  the  whole  process  maybe  repeated  with  fresh  materials, 
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dropping  the  urine  very  slowly  as  the  reaction  approaches  its  end. 
The  solution  has  been  standardized^  so  that  lo  c.c.  of  it  will  be 
decolorized  by  0.05  gm,  of  glucose.  If  it  be  found  that  7  c.c.  of 
the  dilute  urine  were  needed,  then, as  the  urine  was  diluted  i  part 
in  10,  we  read  it  0.7  cc.  of  urine  0.05  gm.  of  glucose.  Parts 
per  hundred  can  be  calculated  by  the  ratio  0.7  :  0.05  : :  100  :  ^  = 
7.14.  To  get  grains  to  the  fluidounce,  the  7.14  must  be  multiplied 
by  the  factor  4.55. 

Puni/s  Vtitumetric  Mt'thod. — In  practice  the  beginner  finds 
that  the  Fehling's  precipitate  of  cupper  suboxid  obscures  the 
color  indications  and  errors  are  frequent  from  this  difficulty.  To  ■ 
obviate  it,  the  solution  for  quantitative  purposes  is  best  made 
with  ammonia,  which  holds  the  copper  salts  in  solution.  There 
is  no  precipitate  to  cioud  the  end- point  of  the  reaction,  and  the 
change  is  sharp  from  the  blue  fluid  to  one  that  is  colorless. 

To  make  Purdy's  solution,  take  copper  sulphate  4.75  gm. ; 
glycerin  38  cc. ;  dissolve  in  200  c.c.  of  water  by  heat.  In  another 
200  c.c.  of  water  dissolve  potassium  hydroxid  23.5  gm,  and  mix 
with  the  copper  glycerin  solution.  When  cool,  add  strong  am- 
monia water  450  c.c.  and  water  sufficient  to  make  looo  ex.  It 
makes  a  sapphire-blue  solution. 

Method. — Put  in  a  capsule  or  beaker  35  c.c,  of  the  above 
solution  and  70  c.c.  t^f  water.  Put  in  the  buret  the  plain  urine. 
Boil  steadily  and  add,  drop  by  drop,  the  urine  until  the  blue 
liquid  is  colorless  and  transparent.  For  the  total  c.c.  of  urine 
used  calculate  0,02  gm.  of  sugar.  If  the  quantity  of  urine  used 
was  4,  then 

4  c.c.  =  0.02 
I  c.c.  =  0.005 
therefore,  the  percentage  or  100  ex.  =  0.50 
If  less  than  4  cc.  arc  required,  dilute  the  urine  by  adding  2  parts 
of  water  and  then  multiply  the  result  by  3.     The  advantages 
found   in    student's   work    are   the    definite    end-point,   stability, 
rapidity,  and  accuracy. 

Bdttger'8  Bismuth  Teat. — As  albumin  may  interfere  with  this 
test  owing  to  the  sulphur  it  contains,  it  is  desirable  first  to  make 
sure  that  no  albumin  is  present.  If  found  it  can  be  separated  by 
making  the  urine  slightly  acid  with  acetic  or  nitric  acid,  boiling, 
and  when  cool  filtering.  About  1  in.  of  this  urine  (albumin-free) 
is  put  into  a  test  tube  with  i  in.  of  liquor  potassae  and  a  pinch  of 
bismuth  subnitrate.  The  mixture,  being  boiled  {ox  several  min- 
utes, will  turn  brown,  and  the  white  bismuth  salt  will  turn  gray 
or  black  if  sugar  be  present.  A  convenient  shape  is  given  to  the 
reagent  by  Nylander  in  the  following  solution,  which  contains 
both  the  alkali  and  the  bismuth  oxid:  Take  bismuth  subnitrate 
2  parts,  Rochelle  salt  4  parts,  and  caustic  soda  (solution  of  8  per 
cent.)  100  parts.     Into  a  test  tube  put  2  in.  of  urine  and  about  \ 
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in.  of  Nylander's  solution.  After  boiling  a  few  nninutes,  change 
to  a  brown  or  black  color  would  indicate  glucose.  The  result 
with  the  bismuth  lest  i.s  not  free  from  doubt  until  ihe  fallacy  due 
to  sulphur  compounds  is  eliminated.  As  they  make  a  black 
precipitate  with  lead  salts,  which  are  not  affected  by  glucose, 
litharge  can  be  used  to  detect  them.  If  when  htharge  is  substi- 
tuted for  bismuth  subnitrate  in  Hottger's  test  a  brown  or  black 
color  be  produced,  then  sulphur  compounds  are  present,  and 
may  cause  a  black  precipitate,  making  the  test  for  glucose.  As- 
surance can  be  made  doubly  sure  by  trying  Fehling's  test,  which 
is  free  from  liability  to  this  fallacy  (Plate  8,  Fig.  5). 

Ficric-acid-and-potash  Teat. — About  i  in.  of  suspected  urine  is 
mixed  in  a  test-tube  with  \  in.  of  the  saturated  solution  of  picric 
acid  and  \  in.  of  liquor  potassa;.  On  boiling  this  yellow  mi.xture 
for  one  minute  a  slight  deepening  of  color  may  occur  in  normal 
urine,  owing  to  reduction  by  uric  acid  and  kreatinin  ;  but  change 
to  a  dark  mahogany-red  color  would  denote  glucose. 

Fhenylhydrazin  Test. — Use  an  ordinary  test-tube,  and  to  \  \n. 
of  dry  powdererl  phenyl hydrazin  hydrochlorate  add  an  equal 
volume  of  powdered  sodium  acetate,  and  fill  the  tube  half  full  of 
urine.  By  gently  heating  to  the  boiling-point  the  sodium  acetate 
dissolves;  continue  boiling  for  hvo  minuhs^  and  set  aside  for 
twenty  minutes  to  permit  the  yellow  sediment  to  fall.  If  sugar 
be  present,  the  yellow  deposit  falls,  and  when  examined  under 
the  microscope  is  seen  to  be  chiefly  sulphur-yellow  needles  of 
phenylglucosazone.  Without  sugar  the  deposit  does  not  show 
needles,  but  scales  and  brownish  globules.  It  gives  a  similar 
reaction  with  maltose,  lactose,  pentose,  and  glycuronic  acid 
(Plate  3)  (p.  442). 

Permentation  Test. — Reducing  substances  other  than  glucose, 
such  as  are  derived  from  various  drugs  administered,  are  some- 
times present  and  render  the  observer  liable  to  a  fallacy  if  he 
depend  on  the  reduction  tests  only.  Gluco.se  is  the  only  sub- 
.stince  yet  found  in  the  urine  which  in  one  hour  will  pass  into 
the  alcoholic  fermentation,  though  lactose  may  ferment  after  an 
hour,  when  brewers'  yeast  in  compressed  cakes  is  added  to  it 
and  the  mixture  allowed  to  zeork  in  a  warm  place.  After  twenty- 
four  hours  the  glucose  wit!  have  disappeared,  being  resolved 
partly  into  carbon  dioxid  which  escapes  and  partly  into  alcohol 
which  remains.  This  breaking  up  of  a  dissolved  solid  into  a 
lighter  and  a  volatile  part  occasions  a  loss  nf  specific  gravity  in 
the  solution  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  the  solid  involved. 
Not  only  is  this  an  excellent  test  for  the  presence  of  glucose,  but 
by  the  Roberts  method  it  is  available  for  quantitativ  e  estimates. 
This  diflerential-dcnsity  process  is  simple,  requiring  an  accurate 
urinomcter,  some  brewers'  yeast,  and  a  bottle  of  urine. 

The  specific  gravity  is  carefully  taken  by  a  Mohr  balance,  a 
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picnometer,  or  a  delicate  uriiiometer  and  recorded ;  then  about  4 
oz.  of  the  urine  are  thoroughly  mixed  with  half  a  cake  of  com- 
pressed yeast  and  set  aside  in  a  warm  phicc  (the  kitchen)  for 
twenty-four  hours,  l-'crmcntation  will  prove  conclusively  that 
the  urine  is  saccharine.  When  the  fermentation  subsides  the 
specific  gravity  is  taken  again  and  compared  witli  the  first  obser- 
vation. According  to  Roberts,  each  degree  of  density  lost  stands 
for  I  gr.  of  glucose  to  tlic  fluidounce  of  urine.  If  percentage  be 
desired,  the  product  must  be  multiplied  by  0,219,  For  example, 
if  the  specific  gravity  before  fermentation  was  1040  and  that 
taken  afterward  was  1020,  then  1040 —  1020^  20  gr.  of  glucose 
to  the  fluidounce  of  urine.  This  20  multiplied  b}' 0.219  gives 
4.38  per  cent.     Sometimes  the  test  is  performed  by  collecting  the 

carbon  dioxid  gas.  To  do  this  a  test- 
tube  must  be  filled  with  a  mixture  of 
urine  and  brewers'  yeast,  the  thumb 
put  over  the  mouth  so  that  the  tube 
may  be  inverted,  and  the  opening  im- 
mersed in  a  deep  saucer  containing  the 
same  mixture.  The  inverted  tube  hav- 
ing been  securely  fixed  must  be  kept 
for  twenty-four  hours  in  a  warm  place. 
If  glucose  be  present  to  an  amount  ex-i 
ccedjng  0.1  per  ccnL.some  gas  will  col-' 
lect  al  the  lop  of  the  tube. 

A  more  convenient  and  precise  ap- 
paratus is  Einliorns  Fermentation  Sac- 
tharomctcr, 

Mi'thod :  Take  ^  of  a  cake  of  com- 
pressed yeast,  shake  well  in  a  test  tube 
with  10  ex.  of  the  urine;  pour  the  mi.\- 
ture  into  the  saccharomcter  and  by  in- 
clining the  apparatus,  the  mixture  easily  flows  into  the  tube  dis- 
placing the  air.  Set  aside  in  a  warm  room  for  twenty-four  hours. 
If  the  urine  contain  sugar,  the  alcohoHc  fermentation  begins 
in  about  twenty  to  thirty  minutes.  The  evolved  gas  gathers  at 
the  top  of  the  tube,  forcing  the  fluid  back  into  the  bulb. 

In  twenty-four  hours  the  upper  part  of  the  graduated  tube  is 
filled  with  carbon  dioxid  gas.  The  level  of  ihe  fluid  in  the  tube 
indicates  by  the  numbers  the  appro.xiniate  per  cent,  of  sugar 
present.  If  the  urine  contain  more  than  I  per  cent,  of  sugar,  il 
must  be  diluted  with  water  before  being  tested.  Di.il^tic  urines 
of  a  specific  gravit)^  of  l. 01 8- 1.022  may  be  diluted  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  water  and  the  result  multiplied  by  2;  of  l.022'-IX>28 
with  4  volumes  of  water  and  the  result  multiplied  by  5. 

If  we  take,  besides  the  urine  tn  be  tested,  a  normal  one,  and 
make  the  same  fermentation  test  with  it,  the  mixture  of  the  normal 


Fig.  9g. — Saccharometer  and 
riiixing  tube. 


PLATE  8. 

THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  COLOR-REACTIONS  OF  THE 
URINE. 

FiGB.  1  to  8.  Trommer's  Test  for  Suffar.— Potassium  hy- 
droxid  and  copper  sulphate. 

Fig.  1.  Urine  free  from  sugar  does  not  dissolve  copper  sulphate 
and  assumes  a  greenish-yellow  color  on  boiling. 

Fig.  2.  Urine  containing  sugar  dissolves  the  hydrated  cupric 
oxid  formed,  with  the  development  of  a  blue  color,  and  precipi- 
tates on  heating  hydrated  cuprous  oxid  in  yellowish-red  doudf 
(Fig.  3) — rednction-process. 

Fio.  4.  Bismuth-test. — Addition  of  Nylander's  solution. 
<  ^11  lieiiting,  metallic  bismuth  is  precipitated  in  black  clouds  if 
sugar  be  present. 

Fig.  5.  Moore's  (Caramel-)  Test.— If  to  urine  containing 
sugar  i.s  added  one-third  the  quantity  of  potassium  hydroxid  and 
heat  applied  (for  three  minutes),  a  clu^stnut-brown  color  resulti. 

Fig.  6.  Ferrio-ohlorid  Reaction  in  Diabetes.— ^This  con- 
sist.'<  in  thf  development  of  a  Bordeaux-red  color  when  diacetio 
acid  is  present  in  the  urine,  and  is  thought  to  indicate  threaten- 
ing diabetic  coma  (?J. 

Fi<J.  7.  Peptone-test. — When  albumoses,  etc.,  are  present  in 
the  urine  the  addition  of  pota.xsium  liydroxid  and  solution  of 
copper  sulphate  in  the  cold  is  followed  by  the  development  of  a 
violet  color. 

Fk;.  H.  Indican-test.— If  \n\uo  an<l  pure  hydrochloric  acid 
be  mixed  in  equal  parts,  and  calcium  hyi»o(hlorit  in  solution 
be  added  drop  by  drop,  any  indoxyl  present  will  W  oxidized  into 
bhu!  indigo  (various  intestinal  disorders,  fermentative  processes). 
The  mixture  may  be  further  shaken  with  chloroform  or  ether. 

Fic.  \l  Test  for  Biliary  Ooloringr-matter.— On  shaking 
witli  chloroform  the  urine  fr<»m  a  cjuse  of  jaundice  the  fluid 
assumes  a  yellow  color  (bilirubin). 

Fk;.  10.  Heller's  Blood -test. —On  the  addition  of  one-third 
potassium  hydroxid  and  boiling,  the  pnnipitated  phosphates 
carry  the  blood  coloring-matter  with  them  to  the  bottom  in  the 
form  of  red  clouds. 

Fi(}.  11.  Test  for  Melanin. — In  case.s  of  melanotic  sarcoma 
the  urine  treate<i  with  iron  chlorid  a.-^sumes  a  deep-black  color. 

Fig.  12.  Diazo-reaotion. — In  cases  of  typhoid  fever,  tuber- 
culosis, etc.,  the  addition  of  a  mixture  of  sulphanilic  acid  and 
-odium  nitrite  jrives  ri.»«e  U^  tbo  development  of  a  bright-red 
•olor.  apparent  also  in  the  froth  on  sliakintr. 

(Jakob.) 
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urine  with  the  yeast  will  have  on  the  following  day  only  a  small 
bubble  at  the  top  of  the  tube.  This  proves  the  efficacy  and 
purity  of  the  yeast.  If  there  be  in  the  suspected  urine  only  a 
small  bubble  at  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  then  no  sugar  is  present, 
but  if  there  be  a  much  larger  volume  of  gas  then  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  urine  contains  sugar. 

Polariscope  Test. — When  the  chemical  tests  give  a  doubtful 
report  the  polariscope  should  be  used  (p.  57). 

Practical  Import. — The  presence  of  sugar  in  the  urine,  or  gly- 
cosuria, as  it  is  called,  proceeds  from  conditions  regarded  as 
essentially  pathologic.  In  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  a  sign  of 
diabetes  mellitus.  In  this  disease  the  sugar  is  commonly  abun- 
dant, averaging  4  per  cent.,  but  sometimes  reaching  the  large 
amount  of  10  per  cent,  or  50  gr.  in  the  fluidounce;  it  persists  for 
many  months  and  occasions  the  excretion  of  large  quantities  of 
urine,  which  may  amount  to  2  gallons  daily,  pale  in  color  and  of  a 
mellow-apple  odor.  With  the  excess  of  water  there  is  an  in- 
crease in  other  natural  constituents,  such  as  urea.  The  total 
effect  of  these  solids  and  the  sugar  is  to  raise  the  specific  gravity 
above  the  normal  point.  At  the  same  time  there  is  an  obvious 
breaking  down  of  the  health ;  the  patient  grows  emaciated,  not- 
withstanding his  voracious  eating  and  drinking.  The  amount  of 
sugar  excreted  and  the  cognate  symptoms  arc  measurably  under 
the  control  of  a  dietetic  regimen.  By  cutting  off  saccharine  and 
amylaceous  foods  from  the  dietary,  not  only  the  proportion  of 
sugar  in  the  urine,  but  also  the  fluid  volume,  can  be  lessened. 

It  remains  to  be  said  that  glycosuria  is  sometimes  transient 
and  slight.  In  some  individuals,  usually  obese,  it  may  appear  as 
a  consequence  of  excess  in  saccharine  or  amylaceous  food. 
Temporarily,  glucose,  glycuronic  acid,  alkaptone,  or  some  other 
substances  giving  the  same  reduction  reactions,  though  not  fer- 
mentable, have  been  found  after  the  administration  of  ether,  chlo- 
roform, chloral,  morphin,  amyl  nitrite,  turpentine,  salicylic  acid, 
salol,  benzoic  acid,  glycerin,  camphor,  carbolic  acid,  strychnin, 
arsenic,  phosphorus,  sulphonal,  and  carbon  monoxid.  Glycosuria 
may  complicate  various  diseases  of  tlie  brain  and  spinal  cord, 
cirrhosis  of  the  Hver,  cholera,  phthisis,  pneumonia,  and  asthma. 
It  may  appear  in  the  last  month  of  pregnancy  and  disappear  soon 
after  parturition. 

Glycuronic  acid,  Q,H,„0;,  may  be  derived  from  glucose  by 
the  substitution  of  one  atom  of  O  for  W.,.  It  is  found  in  the  ani- 
mal body  and  a  bare  trace  in  human  urine,  combined  with  indoxyl 
and  phenol.  Larger  quantities  appear  in  the  urine  after  the  ad- 
ministration of  chloral,  camphor,  naphtol,  turpentine,  menthol, 
toluol,  exalgin,  morphin,  etc.  It  forms  compounds  which  are 
closely  allied  to  the  glucosids.  The  compounds  vary  according 
to  the  drug  with  which  it  is  united  ;  as  campho-glycuronic  acid, 
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fncnlhol-glycuronic  acid,  etc.  The  free  acid  and  the  abox'C  gly- 
curonatcs  reduce  the  oxids  of  copper  and  bismuth  in  alkaline 
solution  ;  hence,  they  may  be  confounded  with  glucose.  But, 
unlike  glucose,  it  docs  not  ferment  with  yeast.  Its  presence  is 
suspected  when  a  sample  of  urine  reduces  Fchling's,  Bottger's  or 
Nylandcr's  solution,  and  when  it  is  Icvorotatory  to  polarized 
light,  and  does  not  ferment  (p.  406 1, 

Acetone  (CHj.CO.CHj.  Diacetic  Acid  rCH,.CO.CH,- 
COOH),  and  Beta-oxybutyric  Acid  (CH3.CHOH.CHj.- 
COOH). — These  substances  arc  closely  related,  as  shown  by  the 
formulas,  and  by  the  fact  that  diacetic  acid  is  changed  to  acetone 
by  heal.  A  trace  of  acetone  is  u-sually  found  in  diabetic  urine 
and  sometimcH  in  healthy  urine.  When  diabetic  coma  is  impend- 
ing tlicre  is  a  large  increase  of  acetone  in  the  urine  and  diacetic 
acid  appears,  while  the  specific  gravity,  the  sugar,  and  the  urea 
decline.  The  thocctic  acid  is  re\ealed  by  adding  I  or  2  drops  of 
liquor  ferri  chloridi  to  3  c.c.  of  urine.  A  yellowish  phosphatic 
precipitate  form.s,  which  should  be  separated  by  fillration.  If 
the  filtrate,  when  treated  with  a  few  more  drops  of  the  ferric 
chlorid,  does  not  yield  a  claret-wine  color,  we  may  safely  infer 
the  absence  of  the  sifjnificant  substance.  If  the  wine  color  appear 
when  the  patient  is  not  taking  salicylic  acid,  antipyrin,  kairin,  or 
other  phenol  products,  it  is  most  likely  due  to  diacetic  acid.  More 
elaborate  crintrol-tcsts  can  be  applied  to  make  the  result  conclu- 
sive, such  as  boiling  a  fresh  sample,  vshich  dcslro)'s  the  diacetic 
acid  and  prevents  the  ferric  chlorid  reaction  unless  that  be  due  to 
the  indifferent  phctiol  products  referred  to.  Should  the  boiled 
sample  yield  no  reaction,  another  portion  acidulated  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  and  extracted  with  ether  may  give  the  dark-red 
color  when  the  extract  is  treated  with  ferric  chlorid.  This  de- 
notes that  the  diacetic  acid  existed  in  combination.'  (Plate  8, 
Fig.  6.) 

I'^or  minute  qoantities  a  more  delicate  method  maybe  preferred. 
Take  50  c,c>  of  urine,  arid  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  and  shake 
well  with  50  c.c.  of  ether.  The  ether  extracts  the  acid  from  the 
other  lirin.iry  constituents,  and  forms  a  top  layer.  Separate  the 
ether  and  shake  the  extract  with  a  small  quantity  of  weak  solu- 
tion of  ferric  chlorid.     Diacetic  acid  turns  it  red  (pp.  394,  398). 

Legal's  Teat  for  Acetone. — Mix  25  c.c.  of  urine  with  25  c.c.  of 
a  strong,  freshly-made  solution  of  sodium  nitroprussid.  and  add  a 
few  drops  of  sodium  hydroxid.  Acetone  will  develop  a  red  color, 
becoming  darker  on  the  adtlition  of  acetic  acid.  Kreatinin  gives 
the  red  color,  but  it  disap|X"ars  on  adding  acetic  add. 

Praetio&l  Import. — The  presence  of  acetone,  like  that  of  diacetic 
acid,  and  beta-oxybutyric  acid  with  glucose  in  the  urine,  renders 

*  For  th«  »luclenl*«  |«»cttc»,  tikyl  acHo-acHatft  ■  few  drops  may  be  added  \^\  tbe 
urfnt,     It  yields  the  nme  CMCtioD  m  diacetic  Kctd. 
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the  diagnosis  of  diabetes  certain.  The  gravity  of  the  disease  is 
proportionate  to  the  amount  of  these  in  the  urine.  The  max- 
imum quantity  may  be  more  than  5  gm.  in  twenty-four  hours. 
Death  from  diabetes  is  often  preceded  by  a  typic  coma  begin- 
ning with  indigestion,  abdominal  pain,  weakness,  and  drowsiness. 
These  symptoms  have  been  attributed  to  an  acid  intoxication  by 
the  beta-oxybutyric  and  diacctic  acids,  which  diminish  to  a  dan- 
gerous extent  the  normal  alkalinity  of  the  blood.  This  condition 
has  received  the  name  acidosis. 

Albumin. — Of  the  several  proteid  compounds  found  at  times 
in  the  urine,  the  two  of  greatest  pathologic  import  are  serum- 
albumin  and  globuhn.  These  two  have  certain  differences,  but 
they  are  both  derived  from  the  blood  under  like  conditions  and 
appear  together  in  the  urine.  In  practice  it  is  not  necessary  to 
discriminate  between  them.  The  other  albuminoids,  such  as 
mucin,  nucleo-albumin,  pepton,  and  albumose,  have,  however, 
each  a  significance  entirely  different  from  that  of  albumin,  though 
some  of  their  reactions  are  similar.  When  albumin  escapes  into 
the  urine  it  remains  dissolved,  as  it  does  in  the  blood-serum,  and 
can  only  be  detected  by  reagents  which  change  it  to  an  insoluble 
compound  called  a  coagulum.' 

Boiling  Test. — Should  the  sample  be  cloudy,  the  portion  to  be 
tested  must  first  be  freed  of  susjjended  matter  by  filtration.  This 
is  easily  and  quickly  done  by  resting  the  cone  of  filter  paper  in 
the  mouth  of  a  test  tube.  In  a  few  minutes  enough  will  be 
collected.  When  the  turbidity  is  due  to  urates  and  apparatus  for 
filtration  is  not  at  hand,  gentle  heat  will  serve  to  clear  up  the 
urine,  and  then  by  continuing  the  heat  to  the  boiling-point  the 
cloud  of  coagulated  albumin  will  appear.  The  congeners  serum- 
albumin  and  globulin  are  the  only  proteids  that  coagulate  in  acid 
fluids  at  70°  C.  (160  F.),  or  even  at  100°  C.  (312  F.),  the  boiling- 
point,  to  which  the  heat  is  usually  carried.  The  test  is  best 
made  with  about  three  inches  of  urine  in  the  tube,  and  if  the 
reaction  be  not  acid  it  must  be  made  so  with  one  drop  of  acetic 
acid.  Holding  the  tube  aslant,  the  flame  of  the  alcohol  lamp  or 
Bunsen's  burner  should  be  applied  to  the  upper  half  only,  while 
the  tube  is  slowly  revolved.  It  is  advisable  to  continue  heating 
until  boiling  begins.  If  albumin  be  present,  the  heated  half 
grows  more  or  less  cloudy  as  contrasted  with  the  unchanged 
lower  half  Three  points  must  be  emphasized :  first,  if  tlie  urine 
have  its  normal  acid  reaction.it  is  not  necessary  to  add  acetic  acid ; 
second,  even  when  it  is  neutral  or  alkaline,  only  one  drop  of  the 

'  .Artificial  albuminous  urine  for  student's  practice  may  be  easily  made  by  put- 
ting the  white  of  l  egg  in  a  l)ottle  containing;  3  fl.  0/  (or  100  c.c.)  of  water,  then  shak- 
ing well  and  filtering.  The  filtered  liquid  can  be  kept  indetiniiely  by  adding  i  fl.  dr. 
(or  4  c.c.)  of  chloroform.  To  make  a  .sample  closely  resembling  patholoj^ic  urine, 
add  to  c.c.  of  this  liquid  to  200  c.c.  of  normal  urine. 
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acid  should  be  used,  lest  the  albumin  should  be  converted  into 
acid-albumin,  which  is  not  coagulated  by  heat;  and,  third,  phos- 
phates are  sometimes  precipitated  by  boiling  off  CO,  from  a 
slightly  acid  specimen,  this  precipitate  clears  up  on  the  addition 
of  acid.  When  there  is  suppression  of  urine  the  amount  obtain- 
able may  be  but  a  few  drops,  which  is  not  enough  for  a  satis- 
factory result  by  boiling  the  urine.  A  distinctive  result  can  be 
had  by  boiling  some  water  in  a  test  tube,  acidulating,  if  neces- 
sary, and  letting  a  drop  or  two  of  urine  fall  into  and  mix  with 
the  hot  water.     A  white  cloud  forms  if  albumin  be  present 

This  test  is  available  for  making  an  estimate  of  the  projjortion 
of  albumin.  If  the  entire  contents  of  the  tube  be  boiled  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  then  set  aside  for  twenty-four  hours,  the  flakes 
of  albumin  will  fall,  so  as  to  make  a  layer  the  volume  of  which 
can  be  stated  as  compared  with  the  total  depth  of  urine  in  the 
tube  ;  thus,  **  the  sample  had  jV  or  \  moist  albuminous  layer.** 
It  will  be  seen  that  this  does  not  mean  that  the  urine  contains 
^  or  I  part  by  weight  of  albumin. 

Nitric-acid  Teat. — HclUrs  Method. — If  the  urine  be  turbid,  it 
must  be  made  clear  by  pouring  it  through  a  cone  of  filter-paper 
set  in  the  mouth  of  a  test  tube.  Having  about  two  inches  of 
clear  urine,  the  tube  should  be  inclined  and  nitric  acid  allowed 
to  trickle  down  the  glass,  so  as  to  form  a  bottom  layer  of  about 
one-half  inch  in  depth.  If  the  acid  be  introduced  at  the  bottom 
by  means  of  a  pipet,  a  more  distinct  line  of  separation  ^\H11  be 
secured.  After  five  or  ten  minutes,  if  appearances  be  doubtful, 
the  tube  should  be  held  so  that  the  light  falls  on  it  in  such  a  way 
as  to  show  up  any  haziness  that  may  have  formed.  A  more  or 
less  wide  and  distinct  wliite  belt  at  the  line  of  contact  of  acid  and 
urine  indicates  albumin.  While  this  test  used  cold  is  not  quite  so 
sensitive  as  that  by  boiling,  there  are  vcr>'  few  cases  of  serious 
albuminuria  that  can  not  be  detected  by  it  By  keeping  the  add 
and  iJie  urine  separate,  except  at  the  line  of  contact,  we  ensure 
that  at  some  point  there  will  be  just  the  amount  of  acid  needed 
to  coagulate  the  albumin,  a  reddish  zone  is  often  formed  by  the 
oxidation  of  normal  pigment  This  method  keeps  the  upper 
part  of  the  urine  unchanged,  so  as  to  be  a  standard  for  com- 
parison. There  arc  cases  where  the  reaction  is  so  questionable 
as  to  make  this  standard  of  decided  value.  Occasionally  a  dense 
urine  so  treated  will  throw  out  a  cloud  of  urates  one-half  an  inch 
nearer  the  surface,  but  not  at  the  line  of  contact  In  all  doubt- 
ful  cases  it  is  best  to  use  both  heat  and  nitric  acid. 

A  quick  and  handy  method,  useful  when  the  amount  of  urine 
is  small  or  when  there  arc  many  e.xaminations  to  be  made,  as  in 
hospitals  or  dispensaries,  is  to  dip  a  pipet  of  \  in.  caliber  into  the 
urine,  taking  up  about  i  c.c,  and  then  dipping  the  same  into 
nitric  acid,  relaxing  the  finger  pressure  so  as  to  admit  the  add 
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A  sharp  white  belt  is  formed  at  the  contact  line.  Albumose 
forms  a  white  cloud  with  cold  nitric  acid.  To  make  the  conclu- 
sion positive,  it  is  necessary  to  apply  the  boiling  test  in  addition. 

Picric-acid  Test. — The  reagent  is  a  saturated  solution  made  by 
dissolving  6  gr.  of  rccrj-stallizcd  picric  acid  in  I  fl.  oz.  of  fiot 
water,  and  after  standing  for  a  time  decanting  the  clear  fluid. 
The  urine  must  first  be  free  from  turbidity:  if  necessar>'  for  this, 
it  may  be  dropped  through  a  cone  of  filter-paper  into  the  test 
tube  until  about  three  inches  collect.  The  picric  acid  is  then  per- 
mitted to  flow  down  the  side  of  the  tube  held  slanting  to  prevent 
the  two  fluids  mixing.  The  yellow  reagent  re- 
mains on  top,  and  if  albumin  be  present  a  more 
or  less  cloudy  zone  will  immediatdy  form  in  the 
urine  as  far  as  the  picric  acid  diffuses  downward. 
If  the  upper  part  of  the  turbid  zone  be  heated  to 
the  boiling-point,  haziness    due  to  albumin  will  [||-   jf^l] 

increase,  and,  if  the  tube  be  set  aside,  will  sub- 
side as  a  compact  stratum  resting  on  the  un- 
changed column  of  urine  below. 

Besides  albumin,  the  acid  urates  and  several 
occasional  constituents,  such  as  mucin,  albumose 
pepton,  semen,  and  the  alkaloids,  will  yield  an 
opalescence  to  picric  acid.  Rut  the  albumin  and 
semen  cloud  is  peculiar  in  that  it  persists  after 
heating.  This  is  a  ver>'  delicate  test ;  indeed,  it 
sometimes  reveals  albumin  jn  amounts  so  small 
as  not  to  have  signficance  for  the  practitioner. 
The  same  reaction  is  employed  in  estimating  the 
weight  of  albumin  by  Esbach's  alhumiuomctcr. 
This  is  a  test  tube  of  strong  glass  graduated  in 
the  manner  shown  in  Fig.  loo. 

The  test  solution  is  prepared  by  dissolving  lo 
parts  of  picric  and  20  of  citric  acid  in  qck)  of 
boiling  distilled  water.  After  cooling,  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  water  is  added  to  make  a  total  of  lOOo  parts. 
The  object  of  the  citric  acid  is  to  ensure  that  the  liquid  shall 
overcome  any  possible  alkahnity  in  the  urine.  The  graduated 
tube  is  filled  with  clear  urine  up  to  the  mark  U^  and  then  the 
reagent  up  to  R.  It  is  then  closed  with  a  stopper,  and  the 
two  liquids  are  thoroughly  mixed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid 
shaking  by  slowly  reversing  lire  tube  about  ten  times.  Quick 
agitation  might  make  air  bubbles  that  cau.se  the  precipitate  to 
float.  These  must  be  removed  with  a  pipet  After  standing 
upright  for  twenty-four  hours  a  dense  and  well-defined  coag- 
ulum  of  albumin  falls.  The  height  of  this  sediment,  read  off  on 
the  etched  scale,  will  indicate  the  weight  of  dried  albumin  in 
parts  per  thousand  of  urine  (grams  per  htcr).    While  this  process 


Fig.  too.— Esbach's 
albuniinOmcter. 
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yields  results  which  within  a  certain  range  are  fairly  accurate  (an 
error  of  one- tenth  to  two-tenths  of  albumin),  it  is  far  more  con- 
venient than  the  tedious  and  difficult,  though  more  accurate, 
metiiod  of  separating  the  albumin  by  heat  and  acid  and  after 
filtraiioti  weij^hing  the  dried  precipitate.  Esbach's  process  will 
not  give  correct  statements  of  amount  less  than  0.5  parts  per 
1000.  When  the  proportion  of  albumin  is  very  high — that  is, 
when  the  coagulun^  stands  above  4  on  the  scale — it  is  best  to 
dilute  the  urine  with  i  or  2  volumes  of  water,  and  after  testing 
multiply  the  result  by  2  or  3,  according  to  the  degree  of  dilution, 

In  addition  to  the  time-honored  tests  already  given,  which 
have  the  confidence  of  the  profession  and  the  sanction  of  much 
usage,  tliere  remain  to  be  described  several  others  of  great  sensi- 
tiveness, but  not  sufficiently  discriminating. 

Tanret's  potassiomercnric  iodid  reagent  is  composed  of  mercury 
bichlorid  1.35  gr.,  potassium  iodid  3.32  gr.,  acetic  acid  20  c.c, 
distilled  water  enough  to  make  looo  c.c.  By  the  contact  method 
it  shows  a  white  belt  with  albumin,  but  also  with  other  proteids 
whose  presence  may  not  be  at  all  significant.  The  same  objec- 
tion can  be  made  to  the  solutions  of  sodium  tungstaU,  of  wr/<i- 
phosphoric  aad,  and  the  more  complex  acetic-fcrrocyanid  test 
The  last  named  is  of  extraordinaiy  delicacy.  It  is  applied  by 
first  making  the  urine  decidedly  acid  with  acetic  acid,  and  then 
adding  a  few  drops  of  recently  prepared  solution  of  potassium 
ferrocyanid.  It  precipitates  albumin,  but  also  albumose  and 
pepton. 

Purdy'8  Quantitative  Method  for  Albmnip.  {Centrifugal). — ^The 
centrifuge  estimation  by  volume  is  performed  by  putting  into  the 
percentage  tube  10  c.c.  of  urine.  To  this  is  added  2  c.c.  of  50 
per  cent,  of  acetic  acid  and  3  c.c.  of  a  freshly  made  10  per  cent, 
solution  of  potassium  ferrocyanid.  After  shaking  the  mixture 
and  standing  aside  ten  minutes  it  is  rotated  for  three  minutes  at 
1500  revolutions  per  minute.  For  every*  -^  c.c.  of  precipitate 
calculate  i  per  cent,  by  volume  of  albumin  layer.  From  this  it 
is  easy  to  find  the  percentage  of  dried  albumin  or  grains  per  fluid 
ounce  by  consulting  the  table  on  p.  555. 

A  recently  introduced  test  is  that  by  tricldoracctic  acid.  It  is 
best  used  as  a  solution  (specific  gravity  1. 147)  after  \\\<c  contact 
method.  A  white  clot  forms  next  to  the  reagent.  When  albu- 
min or  albumose  are  present,  boiling  will  dissipate  any  cloud  not 
albuminous. 

For  anlicyl  snl phonic  acid  as  a  test,  see  Albumose  (p.  556), 

Practical  Import. — Except  in  certain  rare  cases,  such  as  the 
cyclic  albuminuria  of  adolescents,  albumin  is  an  indication  of  a 
serious  disturbance  in  the  function  of  the  kidney.  It  is  generally 
conceded  that  in  the  early  hours  of  the  day  a  trace  of  albumin 
can  sometimes  be  found  in  the  urine  of  young  men  othervmc  in 
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Purdy's  Table  for  Estimating  Albumin. 

This  table  shows  the  relation  between  the  volumetric  and  gravimetric  percentage 
of  albumin  obtained  by  means  of  the  centrifuge  with  radius  of  6|  in.;  rate  of  speed 
1500  revolutions  per  minute;  time,  3  minutes. 
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apparent  health.  In  small  amounts  it  is  often  seen  at  certain 
stages  of  severe  specific  fevers  and  blood-poisonings,  and  just 
after  epileptic  seizures.  In  60  per  cent,  of  pregnant  women  a 
trace  of  albumin  appears  some  time  after  the  fifth  month.  This 
is  incidental  to  the  pressure  of  the  gravid  womb  on  the  renal 
circulation.  With  few  exceptions,  the  urine  becomes  normal 
soon  after  delivery  of  the  child.     Poisoning  by  lead,  arsenic,  and 
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some  other  metals  may  occasion  it.  In  ever>'  such  case  the 
question  arises :  Can  the  albuminuria  be  regarded  as  a  sign  of 
Hri^ht's  disease  of  the  kidneys  ?  The  answer  will  be  affirmative 
if  the  symptom  prove  persistent  and  the  layer  produced  by  the 
boiling  test  should  equal  one-half  of  the  column  of  urine  in  the 
tube.  For  proof  positive  we  must  examine  the  sediment  with 
the  microscope  for  tube  casts. 

The  general  condition  must  be  considered^  and  would  be  re- 
garded as  highly  confirmator>'  if  characterized  by  anemia,  cardiac 
hypertrophy,  tjr  dropsy.  With  these  even  a  mere  trace  of  albu- 
min must  be  held  to  be  of  very  grave  import.  Reactions  of 
albumin  with  blootl  may  be  due  simply  to  the  hemorrhage,  wliich 
may  come  from  any  part  of  the  gcnito-urinar>'  tract.  When 
found  with  abundance  of  leukocytes,  it  may  be  due  to  tlie  fluid 
of  pus,  and  have  no  other  significance. 

Mucin  iNuclco-alhumifi). — This  is  a  constituent  of  mucus 
which  is  coagulated  by  the  organic  acids — acetic,  citric,  picric,  and 
trichloracetic.  With  Heller  s  test  it  forms  a  ring  high  up  the 
tube.  To  discriminate,  the  urine  must  be  boiled,  when  all  clouds 
disappear  except  the  one  made  by  serum  albumin. 

Albtunostiria* — This  substance  belongs  to  tlie  family  of  pro- 
teids,  sometimes  found  in  the  urine.  It  appears  in  small  amounts 
in  various  infectious  diseases  and  is  often  referable  to  resorption 
of  disintegrated  pus. 

Tests. — To  get  significant  amounts  it  is  often  necessar>'  to 
evaporate  the  urine  or  a  water  bath  to  less  than  half  its  volume. 
Into  a  large  test  tube  put  2  or  .^  in.  of  urine  with  an  equal 
volume  of  saturated  solution  of  common  salt  and  about  \  in. 
of  acetic  acid.  A  precipitate  forms  if  albumose  be  present,  the 
urine  clearing  up  on  boiling  and  the  precipitate  reappearing  on 
cooling.  If  it  docs  not  clear  up  on  boiling,  then  other  proteids 
are  present  and  must  be  filtered  off  while  hot.  The  return  of 
the  cloud  as  the  hot  filtrate  cools  signifies  albumose. 

If  the  hot  filtrate  be  carefully  poured  down  an  inclined  test 
tube  so  as  to  form  a  layer  with  i  in.  of  Fchling's  solution,  a  rose- 
pink  halo  {biuret  riaetiou)  \vili  appear  at  the  line  of  contact  (PL  8). 

Salicyl-stdphome-aeid  Test. — A  convenient  and  sensitive 
reagent  for  distinguishing  albumin  and  neucleoproteids  from 
albumose  is  made  by  treating  salicylic  acid  with  sulphuric  acid 
and  crystallizing  by  evapor«ition.  The  cr\'stals  of  salicyUsuI- 
phonic  acid  may  be  safely  carried  about  in  the  pocket,  or,  better 
still,  a  bottle  of  saturated  solution  in  water  may  be  used. 

Method. — Two  test  tubes  are  half-filled  with  urine  and  to 
each  is  added  I  c.c.  of  the  solution.  Shake  both  tubes  well.  If 
a  cloudiness  appear,  we  know  that  some  form  of  albumin  or 
albumose  is  present.  Resenting  one  tube  as  a  standard,  the 
other  is  heated  and  then  compared  with  the  standard  to  sec  if 
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heat  have  cleared  up  the  cloud.  If  due  to  primary  albumoses,  it 
clears  under  heat  to  reappear  on  cooling.  If  due  to  serum- 
albumin  or  iiuclco-albumin,  the  cloud  persists  unchanged  hy 
temperature. 

This  test  acts  in  acid  and  alkaline  urines  equally  well,  and  does 
not  precipitate  phosphates,  urates,  uric  acid,  bile,  alkaloids,  or 
drugs.  In  delicacy  as  a  test  for  albumin  it  stands  between 
Heller's  cold-nitric-acid,  and  the  boiling  tests.  Its  dcHcacy  may 
be  counted  as  an  objection,  for  quantities  of  albumin  too  small 
to  be  of  pathologic  imiwrtance  may  be  shown.  The  most  seri- 
ous objection  is  the  readiness  with  wliicii  nuclioprottids  are 
precipitated,  as  at  present  we  have  no  means  of  readily  distin- 
guishing this  precipitate  from  that  caused  by  albumin.  The  best 
check  on  these  two  fallacies  is  obtained  by  the  use  of  Heller's 
coid-nitric-acid  test  in  doubtful  cases.  The  secondary  ring 
higher  up  given  with  mukoprotcids  by  this  test  is  readity  recog- 
nizable. By  dihilin^  tlie  urine  one-half  the  doubt  as  to  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  amtmnt  of  albumin  is  set  at  rest  If  the  albumin 
reaction  is  obtained  with  the  dilute  urine,  the  amount  is  of  patho- 
logic importance. 

Practical  Import. — When  active  suppuration  is  going  on  any- 
where in  the  body  and  inflammatory  effusions  are  breaking 
down,  albumose  is  a  product.  It  seems  to  enter  the  sy.stemic 
circulation,  and  in  part  at  least  to  be  eliminated  by  the  kidney. 
It  may  thus  help  to  prove  the  existence  of  concealed  internal 
suppuration.  According  to  the  cause  it  has  been  divided  into 
four  classes — pyogenic,  inorganic,  cnterogenic,  and  puerperal. 

Hematuna. — -Bloi>d  imparts  to  urine  the  reaction  of  albumin 
contained  in  serum  and  a  red  or  brown  color  due  to  the  cor- 
puscles. The  change  of  color  and  the  albumin  reactions  may  be 
found  in  fumagiobinttria,  a  condition  in  which  the  distinct  cor- 
puscles are  not  found,  the  color  principle  being  difl'used.' 

The  characteri.stic  feature  of  true  hematuria  is  the  red  blood- 
corpuscle.  These  biconcave  bodies  will  preserve  their  peculiar 
form  for  several  days  if  the  urine  containing  them  is  of  ordinary 
density  and  acidity.  In  a  ver\'  dense  urine  they  lose  their 
smooth  outline  and  become  cremated.  In  a  dilute  medium  they 
swell  up  to  a  spheric  shape  and  grow  pale.  In  the  ammoniacal 
urine  which  usually  attends  cystitis  they  are  apt  to  shrivel  and  be 
deformed. 

Practical  Import. —  Hematuria  is  a  .symptom  of  hemorrhage 
from  some  part  of  the  genitn-nrinar)'  tract.  When  the  bleeding 
is  at  the  kidney,  the  blood  is  usually  well  mixed  with  the  urine, 
giving  it  a  smoky-red  appearance,  and  when  the  sediment  falls 

'^  Artificial  bloody  Mnne  c^nht  conveniently  prepared  from  fresh  blood  or  from 
scales  of  ilried  blcuxl  kept  f»n  hand,  When  needed  Ihe  5cales  arc  ground  up  in  « 
mortar  with  water  and  filtered.     The  filtrate  may  be  added  to  normal  urine. 
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bloody  renal  tube-casts  can  be  found  with  the  microscope.  It 
denotes  active  local  mischief,  or  may  be  symptomatic  of  severe 
fevers  or  neurotic  or  toxic  or  vicarious  to  menstruation  and  hem- 
orrhoids. Blood  from  the  ureter  is  apt  before  evacuation  to  form 
clots  which  are  molded  in  that  tube  in  the  shape  of  curved 
cylinders,  looking  to  the  naked  eye  like  small  worms.  They 
have  been  mistaken  for  parasitic  entozoa.  The  microscope 
shows  them  to  be  a  compact  mass  of  red  corpuscles.  They  may 
be  due  to  local  disease  or  tiijur>',  or  incidental  to  the  passing  of 
a  renal  calculus.  Blood  from  the  bladder  is  usually  abundant 
and  gives  to  the  urine  a  bright-red  color,  with  shreddy  clots 
visible  to  the  naked  eye.  It  is  accompanied  by  vesical  symp- 
toms, such  as  pain  in  the  suprapubic  region  and  perineum,  with 
frequent  micturition  and  strangurj-.  Blood  from  the  urethra 
occurs  in  the  course  of  gonorrhea,  and  reveals  its  source  by  local 
symptoms  and  by  escaping  at  the  meatus  in  the  intervals  of 
micturition  (Plate  7,  Fig.  3). 

Heilf/s  ttst  for  blood-pigmctit  is  made  by  adding  liquor  potassa 
and  boiling  until  fioccuh  of  phosphates  form.  As  they  fall  they 
carry  with  them  the  blood- pigment  and  become  brown  or  red- 
yellow.  Having  collected  the  precipitate  on  a  filter,  it  dissolves 
in  acetic  acid  with  a  red  color,  which  gradually  fades  on  exf)os- 
urc.     It  is  an  easy  and  satisfactory  test  (Plate  *H,  Fig.  10). 

Hemoglobintiria. — In  certain  dissolved  states  of  the  blood  the 
c»-<loring  matter  is  set  free  from  the  disintegrated  corpuscles  and 
eliminated  by  the  kidneys.  It  imparts  to  the  urine  a  dark-brown 
color.  The  .ilbumin  reaction  is  obtained  by  ail  the  tests  for  that 
substance.  However,  the  coagulum  formed  is  not  white,  but  red 
or  brownish.  To  distinguish  this  condition  from  hematuria  the 
microscope  is  necessar>'. 

In  hematuria  we  not  only  have  the  color  and  the  albumin 
reaction,  but  also  the  red  corpuscles.  The  latter  arc  not  found 
in  hemoglobinuria.  With  the  spectroscope  the  dark  bands  of 
reduced  blood-pigment  can  be  identified  by  the  special  means 
employed  with  that  instrument  (Plate  4,  Fig.  i,f-h).  Almcn's 
test  by  overlaying  with  urine  a  mixture  of  tincture  of  guaiac 
and  a  solution  of  hydrogen  f>eroxid  (or  old  ozonized  oil  of 
turpentine)  gives  a  characteristic  blue  color  (pp.  488,  510). 

Practical  Import. — Hemoglobinuria  occurs  in  various  blood 
diseases,  microbic  and  otherwise,  such  as  typhus,  purpura,  and 
pyemia.  Sometimes  it  is  the  result  of  the  toxic  action  of  hydrogen 
arsenid,  pho.sphnrus.  carbolic  acid,  chloral,  or  potassium  chlorate. 
Certain  individuals  suffer  from  a  periodic  form,  often  attributable 
to  cold  or  malaria,  and  sometimes  of  doubtful  origin. 

Bile. — In  conditions  causing  jaundice  we  can  always  find 
bile-pigment  in  the  urine,  but  the  biliar>'  acids  are  seldom  present 
in  amounts  great  enough  to  give  the  lake-colored  reaction  with 
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the  well-known  Pettenkofcr's  test  by  cane-sugar  and  sulphuric 
acid  (Plate  8.  V\g.  9). 

Oliver's  test  for  biliary  acids,  pepton  solution,  is  very  sensitive 
but  gives  results  so  uncertain  as  not  to  merit  detailed  description 
in  a  practical  study  of  the  urine  as  brief  as  this  is  required  to 
be.  On  the  other  hand,  the  bilc-pi^niciit  can  be  delected  in  the 
urine  of  icterus  even  earlier  than  it  will  show  itself  on  the  con- 
junctiva. When  notably  present  it  gives  tints  varying  from 
bright  sulphur  yellow  to  olive  green. 

Qmelin's  teat  for  biliary  pigment  is  very  sensitive  and  easily 
performed,  A  few  drops  of  the  suspected  urine  are  poured  in  a 
white  plate,  and  near  them  a  small  amount  of  yellow  nitric  acid 
(containing  lower  oxids  of  nitrogen).  Having  caused  the  two 
fluids  to  touch  edges,  biie-pigments  will  change  at  the  line  of 
contact  into  modified  pigments.  There  wtU  be  a  play  of  colors 
in  regular  order — green,  blue,  violet,  red,  and  yellow.  Green 
and  red  dominate,  and  will  persist  after  the  others  fade.  The 
same  test  can  be  applied  in  a  tube  by  overlaying  the  nitric  acid 
with  the  biliary  urine. 

Practical  ImpHort. — A  trace  of  bile  found  will  help  to  diagnose 
hepatic  troubles  when  the  icterodc  hue  elsewhere  is  doubtful. 

Pyuria. — It  has  been  stated  above  that  sometimes  the  albu- 
minuria may  be  due  to  pus,  the  fluid  of  which  is  albuminous. 
The  distinctive  elements  of  pus  are  the  numerous  leukocytes. 
These  under  the  microscope  can  be  recognized  by  their  resem- 
blance to  the  white  blood-cells.  They  are  spheric^  granular, 
and  opaque,  but  on  the  addition  of  acetic  acid  lose  their  opacity 
and  show  at  the  center  one,  two,  or  three  nuclei.  One  cannot  be 
sure  from  the  form  whether  the  leukocyte  is  derived  from  mucus 
or  from  pus.  With  the  former  comparatively  few  are  to  be 
found,  with  the  latter  a  great  number.  Mucus  can  be  further 
distinguished  from  the  pus  from  the  fact  that  the  proteid  mucin 
will  not  become  hazy  with  heat  and  nitric  acid,  while  the  albumin 
of  liquor  puris  coagulates  like  scrumalbumin.  Again,  if  the 
suspected  sediment  be  separated  by  decanting  the  upper  part  of 
the  urine,  and  then  into  the  deposit  a  piece  of  cau.stic  potas.sa  is 
stirred,  if  the  deposit  be  pus  it  becomes  tough  and  gelatinous  ; 
if  mucus,  thin  and  flaky  (Tlate  7,  Fig.  2). 

Practical  Import. — In  pyuria  the  albumin  reaction  raises  the 
question  as  to  whether  in  addition  to  pus  there  is  .serum- 
albumin  of  renal  origin.  We  are  helped  to  a  conclusion  by  the 
fact  that  the  albumin  in  pyuria  is  usually  scanty,  and  a  large 
amount  would  therefore  be  considered  as  over  and  above  that 
due  to  pus.  If  tube  casts  are  found  with  the  microscope,  then 
renal  mischief  can  be  assumed.  A  sudden  irruption  of  pus  would 
most  likely  be  due  to  the  evacuation  of  an  abscess  into  the 
genito-urinar>'   passages.      Per.sistent   pyuria  points   to    chronic 
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catarrhal  inflanimalion^  the  site  of  which  can  be  determined  by 
local  -syni plums. 

Chyluria.^Chyle  is  rarely  found  in  the  urine.  At  first  sight 
of  a  sample  containing  it  one  would  suppose  that  milk  had  been 
added  to  it.  Ii  may  happen  that  the  amount  of  ctiyle  present  is 
so  lar^je  that  the  fat  particles  rise  like  the  cream  on  milk,  and  the 
fibrin  of  the  chyle  may  form  a  spontaneous  clot  resembling 
blanc-mange.  As  tJie  chyle  contains  senimalbumin,  it  would 
respond  to  the  tests  for  that  substance.  To  make  out  the  fatty 
character  of  the  molecular  basis,  a  portion  of  the  urine  should 
be  agitated  with  ether  and  potassium  hydroxid,  which  dissolves 
the  envelops,  and  nK*lts  the  fat  particles  together  as  a  surface 
layer,  leaving  the  urine  clear  beneath.  The  nTicroscopic  charac- 
ter is  much  like  that  of  milk — that  rs.  it  contains  myriads  of  small 
bright  round  particles  which  dissolve  in  ether.  To  eliminate  the 
chance  of  deception  from  milk,  the  patient  can  be  required  to 
urinate  in  the  presence  of  a  witness. 

Practical  Import. — This  symptom  generally  appears  in  those 
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Fio,  loi.— Epithelium  from  the  urioe:  a,  ^,  Epithdiuro  from  the  bladder,  from  the 
p«)vis  of  the  kidney  ;  c,  caudate  epithelium  (pelvis  of  the  kidney  >) ;  </,  renal  epithelium 
p.irtly  changed  into  (at  (Vierordt). 

who  have  lived  in  the  tropics,  where  it  is  not  very  uncommon. 
It  denotes  a  l\'mphatic  connection  with  the  urinary  passages,  and 
not  infrequently  is  associated  pathologically  with  the  presence 
of  Fil.tria  satii^aiinis  hominis. 

Epithelium. — Ordinarily  the  urine  is  clear,  but  even  in 
health  it  occasionally  shows  a  faint  cloud  called  the  nubtnda^ 
which  the  microscope  reveals  to  be  made  of  epithelial  debris.  In 
some  persons  a  small  amount  of  the  waste  material  of  cells  from 
the  mucous  lining  of  tlie  bladder  and  other  pnrts  of  the  urinar)' 
tract  may  occur,  and  have  no  significance,  A  large  amount  with 
mucus,  or  still  more  with  pus,  would  indicate  catarrh  of  some 
portion  of  the  urinar\-  tract.  Practicalh'.  the  main  point  to  be 
determined  is  as  to  whether  the  cells  are  from  the  kidney  or  not. 

Renal  epithelium  is  spheric,  granular,  and  nucleated,  with  an 
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indistinct  cell  wall.  The  coexistence  of  casts  of  the  uriniferous 
tubes  would  corroborate  their  testimony  as  to  the  existence  of 
renal  desquamation.  Cells  from  extrarenal  parts  are  distinct, 
nucleated,  and  flattened,  being  oval,  spindle-shaped,  cylindric,  or 
tessellated,  according  to  site.  Cylindric  or  caudate  cells  may  be 
derived  from  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  from  the  prostate  gland, 
from  Cowper's  gland,  from  the  urethra,  or  from  some  parts  of  the 
bladder.  Bladder  epithelium  is  usually  flat  and  irregularly  oval ; 
sometimes  desquamation  occurs  in  patches  of  cells  joined  at  their 
edges.  In  the  urine  of  wo- 
men large  translucent  flat 
cells  from  the  vagina  are 
nearly  always  present. 

Tube  Casts.— As  a  re- 
sult of  structural  mischief  in 
the  kidney,  there  are  formed 
in  the  tubules  cylindric  casts 
of  coagulable  material,  which 
is  sometimes  fibrin, sometimes 
mucoid  matter,  and  some- 
times the  plastic  substance 


Fig.  102. — Hyaline  casts  (narrow 
and  tolerably  broad  ones). 


Fig.  103. — a,  and  c.  Waxy  casts  (Jaksch) ; 
b,  a  cast  containing  crystals  of  oxalate  of 
lime. 


resulting  from  the  disintegration  of  the  cellular  lining.  Indi- 
vidually they  are  too  small  to  be  .seen  by  the  naked  eye,  but 
in  the  amount  usually  collected  they  appear  as  a  light-gray  sedi- 
ment, or  perhaps  as  a  cloud  at  or  near  the  bottom  of  the  glass 
vessel.  Under  the  microscope  they  are  seen  to  be  minute  cyl- 
inders, sometimes  glassy,  sometimes  opaque  and  granular,  and 
sometimes  displaying  cells.  They  can  be  classified  accordingly 
as  epithelial,  hyaline,  granular,  fatty,  and  those  made  of  blood- 
disks.  If  in  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  material  composing  the 
casts,  staining  may  be  resorted  to.  The  best  results  are  obtained 
by  fixing  the  sediment  to  the  slide  with  gentle  heat  and  staining 
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the  casts  with  solution  of  Soudan  III.  (which  detects  fatty  change), 
and  iodin  u  hich  distinguishes  the  amyloid  or  waxy  cast. 

Epithelial  casts  have  opaque  spheric  renal  cells  imbedded  in 
some  plastic  matrix.  By  the  number  of  these  one  can  judge  of 
the  activity  of  the  desquamative  process  in  cases  of  nephritis. 
They  are  usually  found  m  acute  nephritis.     (See  Fig.  105.) 
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Fro.  104.— Rrd  hlood-corpiwclrt,  jvirtly 
as  nf»<rx.  and  casts  of  red  blo<Jd-corpuictc* 
(Eichhomi> 


Fig.  105.— Epithelial  casts  (JaJcsch). 


Hyaline  casts  are  always  transparent,  and  sometimes  require 
skilful  arrantjcmctit  of  light  to  show  them  at  all.  In  case  of  doubt 
they  may  be  stained  with  niclh>knc  blue.  They  can  be  grouped 
in  two  sub-varieties,  in  one  of  which,  the  mucous,  would  be  placed 
those  that  are  .soft  and  of  delicate  outline ;  in  the  other,  the  waxy, 
those  that  are  well  defined  and  brittle. 

The  mucous  casts  alone  arc  sometimes  found  without  any 
other  si^n  of  nephritis,  and  hence  must 
be  regarded  as  not  ahvays  of  serious  im- 
port. The  waxy  casts,  on  the  contrarj', 
are  never  found  but  when  the  kidneys 
are  diseased.  (See  Figs.  102  and  103.) 
Granular  casts  (Fig.  106).  as  the  name 
indicates,  are  composed  of  or  contain 
opaque  granules  which  liave  a  yellowish 
hue.  The  material  may  be  mucoid  or 
waxy,  or  such  material  as  is  produced 
by  cellular  debris. 

Patty  casts  are  such  as  have  fat  par- 
ticles in  the  matrix,  with  or  without  the  other  bodies  mentioned 
above.  If  numerous,  they  are  regarded  as  evidence  of  fatty 
change  in  the  kidney. 

Blood  casts  (Fig.  104)  are  reddish  and  opaque :  they  are  literally 
minute  clots  of  blood  which  have  taken  shape  from  tJie  tubules 
into  which  the  effusion  occurs.   The  corpuscles  may  be  so  packed 
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as  to  be  pressed  out  of  their  biconcave  shape  and  appear  as  red- 
disli  circles. 

Practical  Import. — ^It  has  been  stated  under  previous  sections 
that  if  albuminuria  or  hematuria  or  an  epithehal  deposit  be  of 
renal  origin,  careful  search  of  several  portions  of  the  deposit  with 
the  microscope  will  most  likt-ly  find  tube  easts.  It  occasionally 
happens  in  cases  of  Hri<,dit's  disease  that  the  albuminuria  will  dis- 
appear, and  still  the  casts  can  be  fuund  in  the  urine.  lleJice  nuich 
importance  is  attached  to  them  in  renal  diagnosis.  As  regards 
the  significance  of  particular  varieties,  it  must  be  noted  that  tf  the 
mucous  cast  alone  be  present,  it  does  not  prove  nephritis,  but  any 
of  the  other  varieties  would  do  so. 

It  often  happens  that  several  varieties  occur  in  the  same  sam- 
ple:  this  probably  denotes  that  the  lesion  is  at  different  stages  in 
difierent  parts  of  the  organ. 

Cystin. — This  substance  contains  sulphur,  the  composition 
being  expressed  by  the  formula  QH,.jN^,SXV  One  product  of  its 
decomposition  is  the  gas  hydrogen  sulphid  \  hence  a  test  for  it  is 
to  boil  the  sus[>ccted  material  with  a  solution  of  lead  oxid  in 
sodium  hydrate.  If  cystin  be  present,  it  will  form  a  biack  pre- 
cipitate of  lead  sulphid.  As  it  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water, 
any  considerable  amount  in  the  urine  would  not  remain  in  solu- 
tion, but  be  deposited.  The  deposit  is  usually  abundant,  light, 
and  to  the  naked  e\-e  resembles  amorphous  urates.  Unlike 
urates,  it  is  not  dissolved  by  heat,  though  it  is  soluble  in  ammonia 
and  also  in  the  vegetable  acids.  When  a  drop  of  the  ammonia 
solution  is  exposed  uncovered  on  a  glass  slide,  it  deptKsits  crystals 
which  the  microscope  shows  to  have  the  form  of  hexagonal 
tablets  (Fig.  80). 

The  extensive  use  of  iodoform  for  surgical  drcs.sings  has  been 
the  source  of  a  fallacy.  The  crystals  of  iodoform,  accidentally 
mixed  with  the  urine  and  viewed  by  the  microscope,  will  present 
hexagonal  tablets  not  unlike  those  of  cystin.  The  chemical  re- 
action is  wholly  different,  and  the  pronounced  odor  of  iodoform 
siioLtld  at  once  excite  suspicion. 

Practical  Import. — In  very  small  amounts  cystin  may  be  a 
constituent  of  healthy  urine.  Certain  individuals  and  families, 
frum  causes  not  ascertained,  have  persistent  excess  with  deposits. 
These  evidently  form  tlie  ver\'  rare  cystin  calculus. 

ItrCtlciti  and  Tyrosin.— These  two  substances  are  considered 
together,  because  they  are  b)'-products  of  the  same  processes  of 
digestion,  and  when  from  disease  certain  biliary  matters  appear 
in  the  urine  these  can  be  found  also.  Ty rosin  is  recognizer]  by 
its  turning  red  when  boiled  with  Millon's  reagent  of  mercurous 
nitrate  ;  when  another  portion  is  carefully  warmed  with  sulphuric 
acid,  and  then  treated  with  a  drop  of  ferric  chlorid.  it  yields  a 
violet  color.     In  the  urine  t>TOsin  may  be  in  solution  or  it  may 
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be  thrown  down  !»pontancously  as  a  greenish-yellow  deposit 
The  microscope  will  resolve  this  deposit  into  bundles  of  yellow 
aciciiUr  needles  in  radiating  stars,  crosses,  or  sheaves, 

Lciicin,  being  more  soluble,  is  less  apt  to  form  a  spontaneous 
deix)sit,  but  if  a  few  drops  of  the  suspected  urine  are  allow  ed  to 
evaporate  by  exposure  on  a  glass  slide,  both  leucin  and  tyrosin 
will  apj5ear  in  the  residuum.  Under  the  microscope  leucin  is 
recognized  as  greenish-yellow  globes  with  concentric  markings 
or  radiating  spines.  If  the  deposit  be  touched  with  a  drop  of 
nitric  acid,  cautiously  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  then  moistened 
with  sodium  hydrate,  the  leucin  residue  will  turn  yellow  or 
brown. 

Practical  Import. — These  two  bodies  arc  found  with  icterus  in 
certain  maladies  wlico  the  liver  is  seriously  involved,  as  in  acute 
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Fig,  107.— Leucin  and  Tyrosin  (Laache). 


yellow  atrophy  of  the  Hvcr,  phosphorus-poisoning,  typhoid,  and 
yellow  fcxcr. 

Spermatozoa. — These  bodies,  if  present  in  considerable 
numbers  in  the  urine,  form  a  wWtish  cloud.  When  taken  up  with 
the  pipct  the  spemi  detaches  as  a  thready,  drop-Uke  viscid 
mucus.  When  only  a  few  are  present,  they  impart  no  marked 
naked-eye  projxrty,  and  in  looking  for  them  with  the  microscoiK-, 
unless  a  jiropcr  oblique  light  be  used,  they  may  escape  observa- 
tion. In  the  urine  they  lose  at  once  their  vibratile  motion,  and 
yet  for  days  retain  their  structural  characters,  the  small  transpar- 
ent oval  body  or  head  with  the  very  attenuated  cilium,  the 
whole  being  only  j\^  in.  long. 

Practical  Import. — Before  drawing  conclusions  as  to  their 
significance,  it  must  be  ascertained  if  the  sample  containing  the 
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be  not  the  first  micturition  after  coitus.  If  not,  they  may  be  the 
washini^  out  of  the  remains  of  a  nocturnal  emissioti  of  semen. 
Their  only  impurtaut  relation  is  as  an  indication  of  spermator- 
rhea— /.  t'.y  the  escape  of  sperm  independent  of  the  sexual  act 
occurring  durini^  the  waking  hours. 

Pneumattiria. — It  is  a  very  rare  symptom  for  the  last  portion 
of  urine  to  be  accompanied  by  the  passaj^e  of  air  from  the  urethra. 
This  is  sometimes  associated  with  tympriny  of  the  bladder  and 
may  be  the  result  of  accidental  introduction  of  air  during  irriga- 
tion of  the  bladder  or  as  the  result  y'^i  knec-brcast  position  for 
examination  of  the  bladder.  Another  group  of  cases  is  due  to 
an  organism,  like  the  Bacterium  lactis  acro^iUis,  which  develops 
an  odorless  gas  usually  hydrogen.  A  third  group  includes  those 
in  which  there  is  a  fistulous  opening,  admitting  gas  from  the 
rectum  and  from  abscesses. 

Micro-organisms. — .Vs  It  is  a  fluid  containing  more  or  less 
organic  matter  in  solution,  the  urine  is  a  fertile  medium  for  the 
development  of  microscopic  vegetation.  The  spores  or  germs 
of  these  minute  plants  come  from  the  containing  vessels  or  from 
the  dust  that  floats  in  the  air. 

The  common  moulds,  such  as  pcnicilium,  appear  in  a  few  days 
on  a  stale  urine.  They  are  seen  microscopically  as  minute  jointed 
threads  matted  together  in  a  mycelium.  Saccharine  urine  fur- 
iiishes  the  soil  for  the  growth  of  the  yeast  fungus,  Saccharomyces 
cerevisia.',  the  spores  of  which  may  be  derived  from  the  floating 
dust  of  the  air.  It  may  be  of  value  as  corroborating  other  evi- 
dence of  the  presence  of  sugar.  The  latter  plant  is  recognized 
as  oval  cells  with  granular  contents  and  nuclei  multiplying 
mainly  by  buds,  but  sometimes  by  spore-bearing  stems.  Kven 
before  discharge  the  sarcin^e  of  the  bladder  will  reproduce  in  the 
urine,  and  be  the  cause  of  obscure  vesical  symptoms.  Their 
microscopic  structure  is  peculiar  from  the  cubic  form  of  the  little 
mas.ses  made  by  the  reproduction  of  the  more  minute  round 
particles.  The  bacteria  of  putrefaction,  the  Micrococcus  urea;, 
vibrioncs,  and  other  similar  organisms  will  flourish  not  only  in 
the  urine  outside,  but  even  before  micturition.  They  are  identi- 
fied as  extremely  minute  rods  or  granules,  single  or  threaded, 
still  or  vibrator)'. 

Staining. — With  a  pipet  a  small  drop  of  the  sediment  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  slide  and  spread  in  a  thin  film.  To  fix  the  cells  and 
organisms  the  film  may  be  set  aside  to  tlry  spotUaneously  or  be 
heated  over  a  llame  cautiously  for  three  minutes,  keeping  the 
heat  of  the  slide  below  a  point  painful  to  the  skin  of  tlie  hand. 
When  dry  it  is  bathed  in  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  carbol  fuchsin, 
which  stains  bacteria  and  tissue  cells.  Heat  is  again  applied  and 
the  film  again  stained  by  applying  for  three   minutes  Gabbet's 
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blue  solution  which  makes  most  pathogenic  organisms  blue,  but 
leaves  the  tubercle  bacilli  red. 

When  the  i^onoiotius  is  sou«jht,  the  first  stain  to  be  used  roust 
be  cosin  and  the  second  methylene  blue. 

Pr&ctical  Import  of  the  Bacteria. — A  highly  important  signifi- 
cance of  bacteria  in  the  urine  depends  upon  the  fact  of  their 
causing  decomposition  of  the  urea  while  still  in  the  bladder.  If 
the  ammoniacal  products  be  detained  in  the  bladder,  they  are  very 
apt  to  cause  cystiti.s.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  guard 
against  the  introduction  of  their  germs  by  means  of  unsterilized 
instruments,  such  as  catheters  and  sounds.  It  is  possible  for 
them  to  get  access  to  the  urine  in  the  bladder  from  tJie  purulent 
discharges  of  a  deep-seated  gonorrhea  or  gleet.  In  paralysis  of 
the  bladder  they  appear  to  have  the  power  of  spontaneous 
entrance.  In  that  event  the  harm  they  may  do  must  be  obvi- 
ated^  as  far  as  possible,  by  frequent  and  thorough  evacuations  of 
the  bladder  and  washings  with  antiseptic  fluids. 

When  the  specific  pathogenic  bacteria  are  looked  for,  it  must 
be  with  high-power  immersion  lenses  and  substage  condensers 
after  drying  and  staining  the  residue  by  the  approved  methods 
of  bacteriology. 

It  must  be  noted  that  the  urine  in  passing  through  the  urethra 
of  healthy  subjects  may  wash  out  micro-organisms  that  colonize 
there.  Among  these  is  mentioned  a  diplococcus  resembling  tlie 
gonococcus  of  gonorrhea  in  all  respects,  save  that  it  is  not  found 
in  pus  corpuscles,  a  large  streptococcus,  and  even  a  bacillus 
which  neither  by  form  nor  by  staining  can  be  distinguished 
from  the  tubercle  bacillus.  The  doubtful  bacillus  is  usually 
seen  singly,  whereas  the  bacilli  coming  from  ulcerating  urogeni- 
tal tuberculosis  are  generally  in  groups  or  crowds  considerable 
in  number,  like  those  of  a  pure  culture  (Fig.  lo8).  Inoculation 
experiments  would  serve  to  distinguish  them  from  the  non*tuber- 
cular  baciHi.  The  coexistence  of  hectic  fever  and  wasting  with 
pyuria  and  masses  of  these  bacilli  in  the  sediment  would  prove 
highly  confirmatory  of  their  tubercular  origin. 

When  the  pathogenic  bacteria  are  made  out  in  the  sediment 
unmistakably  by  form  and  number,  they  point  to  the  specific 
associated  disease — the  tubercle  bacilli  to  miliary  tuberculosis, 
the  er^'sipelas  cocci  to  erj'sipelatous  nephritis,  the  pus  micrococci 
to  pyemia  or  endocarditis,  the  gonococcus  to  gonorrhea. 

The  hooklets  of  echinococcus  may  be  found  in  the  urine, 
denoting  the  presence  of  hydatid  cysLs  somewhere  in  or  about 
the  urinary  apparatus.  Other  parasites  occasionally  seen  in  the 
urine  of  persons  w  ho  have  lived  in  the  tropics  arc  Distoma  harma- 
lobium,  .Strongylus  gigas,  and  Filara  sanguinis. 

Ehrlich'8  Typhoid  Di&so-reaction. — In  95  per  cent,  of  the  cases 
of  typhoid  fever,  an  unknown  chromogen  appears  in  the  urine. 
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which  develops  a  red  color  under  the  conditions  of  the  following 
test:  Two  solutions  arc  made  up  and  kept  in  separate  bottk-s ; 
one  contains  I  gni.  ofsulphantlic  acid  dissolved  in  water  95  c.c.,\vith 
hydrochloric  acid  5  c.c.  The  other  is  0.5  gni.  of  sodium  nitrite 
in  100  of  water.  The  test  is  made  by  mixing  \  ex.  of  the 
sodium  nitrite  with  50  c.c.  of  the  sulplianilic-acid  solution,  and 
to  a  suitable  amount  adding  an  equal  volume  of  the  urine.  Tlie 
two  arc  shaken  together  and  ammonium  hydrate  is  cautiously 
poured  in  to  overlay  the  mixture.  At  the  line  of  contact  normal 
urine  will  appear  more  or  less  orange,  while  pathologic  urine 
gives  a  garnet  red.  Tfie  red  color  will  color  the  foam  when  the 
mixture  is  shaken,  and  if  the  test-tube  be  emptied  into  a  basin  of 
water,  a  salmon  color  is  produced  (Plate  S,  Fig.  12). 

Practical  import. — This    reaction    is    commonly    present    in 
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Fig.  108  —Pure  culture  of  tutwrrcle  bacillii  in  ihc  unne  in  tuberculosis  of  the 
gcnilo-urinary  apparatus  (Zeiss's  homogcnfous  immersion  ^,  eyc-piccc  No.  4;  drawn 
with  a  camera  lucida;  magnified  about  iioo)  (Vierordi), 

typhoid  fever  is  rarely  absent  in  septicemia,  and  has  been  fre- 
quently observed  in  tuberculosis. 

Fallacy. — A  similar  reaction  occurs  from  the  presence  of 
salicylic  acid,  phenacetin,  antipyrin,  and  other  aromatic  com- 
pounds, as  the  result  of  their  administration. 

They  must  be  excluded  from  the  regimen  of  the  patient  before 
the  test  can  be  regarded  as  significant. 

Urinary  Concretions. — In  four-fifths  of  the  cases  urinary 
concretions  are  composed  of  uric  acid  and  urates.  Calcium 
o.xalate,  or  mulberry  calculi,  stand  next  in  the  frequency.  The 
rarer  primar>^  varieties  arc  blood  concretions,  cystin,  xanthin,  cal- 
cium phosphate,  calcium  carbonate.  Secondary  to  any  of  these 
there   occurs  at    the  last  stage  in   the   history   of  a  calculus  a 
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dcjx>sit  of  mixed  pho^iphates.  These  form  a  white  crust,  pre- 
cipitated \\\y(iX\  the  calculus  as  a  result  of  ammoniacal  decomposi- 
tion in  the  urine  changing  the  reaction  and  making  the  phosphates 
in.v^luWe. 

A  concretion  should  be  sawed  through  the  middle,  so  as  to 
cxjK*<w:  its  concentric  layers.  A  small  portion  of  each  distinct 
layer  may  Ix;  examined  by  the  following  procedures : 

Calcine  a  pf>rtion  of  the  powder  on  platinum  foil  in  a  Bunsen 
burner  or  blowpijx:  flame : 

//,  It  chars  and  leaves  but  little  ash  =  (uric  acid,  urates, cystin, 
xanthin,  bIof;d). 

h  ^ivcs  murexid  reaction      (uric  acid  or  urates). 

It  rjissolvcs  in  boiling  water  =  (urates). 

It  rlocH  nf)t  dissolve  in  boiling  water  =  (uric  acid). 

(^ystin  and  xanthin  are  very  rare;  the  first  can  be  recognized 
by  its  test  given  in  another  place. 

II.  It  chars  very  slightly  and  leaves  very  much  ash  =  (phos- 
phates, oxalate,  or  carbonate  of  calcium). 

1.  hrst  a  fresh  portion  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is 
«oliil>l«?  with  effervescence  (carbonates  are  present).  It  is  sol- 
uble without  effervescence      (phosphates  or  calcium  oxalate). 

2.  Test  a  fresh  portion  with  acetic  acid.  It  is  soluble  without 
cffervcsrence  (phosphatic) ;  it  fuses  into  a  bead  on  platinum 
foil  (mixed  phosphates);  it  does  not  fuse  (calcium  phosphate); 
it  is  insoluble  (calcium  oxalate,  which,  when  calcined  on  plati- 
ntJiJi,  Ic.ives  an  ash  that  turns  red  litmus  blue,  or  effervesces 
with  ik:i.). 
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fcuccinic,  395 
•ulphanilic,  ^67 
kulphobcn/fiic,  444 
•ul|>hocartx)lic,  423 
ftulphricyanic,  187 
>ul  phonic,  387,  401 
•ulphovinic,  400 
•ulphuric,  150 
kulphurou*,  148 
Hulphydric,  147 
tannic,  433 
tartaric,  209,  395 
taurocholic,  505 
tetrathionic,  157 
tliiocyanic,  142 
thiotulpburic,  157 
trichloracetic,  392,  554 
trithionic,  157 

uric,  449.  45 '.539 

valrrianic,  37,1,  393 

kaiiiho  prolcic,  424 
Acitliiiirtiy,  \\i\  498 
Aciilohis,  ^(>4,  550 
Aciil  priitrids,  4()c> 
A^•ill^,  ^74 

nii>iil(»-,  4SH,  482,  503 

aiiiiiio,  438,  45(),  482,  503 

iiminatK',  420,  428 

l>iliarv,  505 

(icliintu>ii.>>  of,  1 15 

tlrtfitioH  of,  115 

(lil)asii ,  152 

fattv.  y,.u  .^QO 

frrr  iniiirral,  \},0 

hv.lmvy  .  .?03,  4.?0 

kiionc  ,   V)7 

moiKil-a-H'.  152 

ii.>HHiulatiire  of,  ijl 

..ruaiiir,  .^46,  ,?74.  393 

striMi^tli  of,  124 

MilplHinic,  ?S7 

il.i....  157.  387 
Aim. I  salts,  I52 
Acomlin,  476 
Acrolein,  376 
Aitinic  wavrs,  154 
Ailainkii'wicz's  riarlion,  480,  504 
Ailrnin.  450,  45I 


I  Adhesion,  28 
;  /Klher,  377 

Affinity,  chemical,  58,  67 
,  Agaric,  455 
Agate,  194 
Agglutinins,  477 
AKgregates,  87 
Air,  composition  of,  97 

liquid,  100 
Alabaster,  227 
Alanin,  459,  479 
Albumen,  480 
Allnimin,  480 

digestion  of,  50I 

in  urine,  551 

nucleo-,  484 

serum-,  551 
Albuminates,  480 
Albuminoids,  478,  485 
Albuminous  substances.  478 

analytical  reactions  of,  479 
Albumins,  478,  480 
Albumoses,  481 
Albumosuria,  556 
Alcohol,  369 

absolute,  369 

amyl,  372 

benzyl,  428 

butyl,  372 

diluted,  369 

ethyl,  369 

methyl,  367 

tests  for,  372 
Alcoholic  li(|uors,  371 
Alcohols,  346,  373 

constitution  of,  368 

diatomic,  373 

dihydric,  375 

monatomic,  373 

l)riniary,  374 

Sfcondary,  374 

tertiary,  374 

trialoniic,  373 

trihydric,  375 
Aldehyd.  acetic,  382 
ammonia,  382 
bcnz-,  428 
Aldehyd,  jmr-,  383 
AhUhyds,  346,  374,  379 
Aldoses,  404 
Ale,  370 

Aliphatic  compounds,  346 
Alizarin,  436 

sodium  sulphonate,  437,  499 
Alkali  mt'tals,  1 98,  223 
Alkalimt'try,  II 7,  1 19 
Alkaline  earths,  223 
Alkali.s,  190 
A 1  keloids,  460 

antidotes  to,  461 

cadaveric.  474 

cla>>iticali(.>n,  462 
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Alkaloids,  detection  or,  461 

extraction  of,  461 

separation  from  tissue,  467 
Alkaptonuria,  527 
Alkyianilin,  440 
Alkyl  radicals,  359 
Allotropic  modifications,  70 
Alloxuric  bases,  450 
Alloy,  definition  of,  198 
Allylene,  356 
Allyl  mustard  oil,  489 
A! men's  test,  558 
Alum,  237 
Alumina,  236 
Aluminium,  235 

analytic  reactions  of,  239 

and  ammonium  sulphate,  237 

and  potassium  sulphate,  237 

chlorid,  237 

hydroxid,  236 

oxid,  237 

sulphate,  237 
Alumnol,  436 
Amalgam,  198,  288 

tin-,  281 
Amanitin,  455 
Amido-acetic  acid,  458,  505 

-acids,  458,  459,  479,  482 

benzene,  417,  439 

compounds,  417,  438,  454 

diacids,  479 
Amidol  test,  515 
Amids,  347,  438,  453 
Amin,  diphenyl-,  434 

ethyl-,  453 

methyl-,  454 

propyl-,  454 
Amino-acids,  458,  482 
Amins,  347,  438,  453,  460 
Ammonia,  218 

liniment,  219 

substituted,  453 

water,  218 

toxicolo^  of,  220 

fatal  dose  and  period,  220 
postmortem  appearances,  220 
symptoms,  219 
te>ts  for,  222 
treatment,  220 
Ammoniac,  220 
Ammoniated  mercury,  293 
Ammonio-cop{]er  compounds,  284 

-maj^ncsium  phosphate,  177 

-nitrate  of  silver,  178,  258 
Ammonium,  218 

acetate,  22I 

amalgam,  218 

lien/oate,  429 

bicarbonate,  221 

carbamate,  221,  456 

carlx>nate,  221,  456 

chlorid,  220 


Ammonium,  cyanate,  187 

derivatives,  453 

hydroxid,  218 

lactate,  456 

molybdate,  1 78,  338 

nitrate,  221 

phosphate,  222 

sulphid,  221 

sulphydrate,  146,  221 

urate,  543 

valerianate,  393 
Amorphism,  143 
Amorphous  phosphorus,  166 
Ampere,  47 
Amygdalin,  428,  489 
Amyl  alcohol,  372 

nitrite,  401 
Amylases,  488 
Amylene,  356 

hydrate,  356 
Amylodextrin,  410 
Amyloid  degeneration,  485 

substance,  485 
Amylolytic  enzyms,  488 
Amylopsin,  503 
Amylum,  410 

iodatum,  136 
Anacidity,  496 
Analysis,  definition  of,  125 

elementary,  339 

gas,  78 

gravimetric,  177 

organic,  339 

proximate,  339 

ultimate,  339 

urinary,  522 

volumetric,  177 
Anilid,  440 
Anilin,  439 

dyes,  439 
Animal  charcoal,  92 

fluids  and  tissues,  485 

food,  452 
Anions,  72 
Anisidin,  441 
Anode,  45,  72 
Anthracene,  413,  418,  436 
Anthracite  coal,  02 
Anthraquinon,  437 
Antilxxlies,  477,  509 
Antidotes  to  acids,  129 

alkalis,  202 

alkaloids,  461 

antimony,  276 

arsenic,  253.  319 

barium,  231 

carbolic  acid,  422 

copper,  285 

cyanids,  184 

hydrocyanic  acid,  184 

lead,  303 

mercury,  295 
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Antidotes  to  nitric  acid,  i6o 

oxalic  acid,  I91 

photiphurus,  169 

silver,  315 

sulphuric  acid,  154 

zinc,  333 
Antifebrin,  440 
Antimoiious  chlorid,  27$ 

oxi<l,  274 
Anliniony,  274 

and  iMJtassium  tartrate,  275 

antidotes  to,  276 

black,  274 

butter,  275 

chlorid,  275 

crude,  274 

oxid,  274 

penta.sulphid,  347 

(totassiuni  tartrate,  275 

sulphid,  274 

sulphurated,  274 

terhydrid,  275 

toxicology,  275 

chronic  [X)isoning  from,  276 
dftection  of,  279 
fatal  dose  of,  276 
period  of,  276 
jx>stmortem  apj)earances,  277 
«|uantitalive  estimation  of,  279 
symptoms  of,  275 
tests  for,  277 
treatment  of,  276 

trichlorid,  275 

irioxid.  274 
Aniipyrin,  443 
AnliM-plii^i,  370 
Antitoxins,  477.  509 
Anuria.  5 jo 
A|H>mori>l)ii),  477 

Aix>thpi\uii-^"  weijjhts  and  measures,  19 
Aqua.  7*) 

aiiili  catlH'nici.  05 

aniniunia.  JK) 

chlon.  \\i 

destdlata,  70 

hydioyciiii  dioxidi,  Sj 

re^ia.  loj 
Anue«ni>  vajxM.  Sti 

tension  i>l,  30,  4i 
AralinKNi',  407 
Arijtiitum.  31  ; 
Aiv;inin,  451),  470,  503 
AiKi.l,  Jiv)'.  305 
Aij;o!i.  01 
Arvunatio  aoids,  4J0.  4^8 

alioJ^'lN.  4 JO.  4^7 

com!\>uiuLs.  34(>.  417 

soru-.  41 J 
Arscv.a'.is.  J70 
Ar>.tVMv\    »47 

avvi.  JtH) 

a;U  ,ioto>  to.  J53 


Arsenic,  detection  of  in  case  of  poisoning, 
265 
oxid,  269 
sulphids,  273 
toxicology,  247 

cadaveric  imbibition  of,  274 
chronic  poisoning  from,  254 
detection  of,  in  gastric  contents  and 

viscera,  265 
distribution  of,  in  system,  268 
fatal  dose  of,  252 
period  of,  252 
in  air,  271 
in  anilin  dyes,  271 
in  beer,  271 
in  cleaners,  270 
in  household  articles,  27 1 
in  King's  yellow,  273 
in  medicinal  pre]iarations,  270 
in  oq>iinent,  273 
in  Paris  green,  273 
in  preservatives,  270 
in  realgar,  274 
in  Scheele's  green,  273 
in  soil,  274 
in  urine,  272 
in  wall-paiier,  268 
medical  uses  of,  250,  255 
normal,  269 
pentoxid,  269 
physiologic  eflfects  of,  250 
{mstmortem  appearances  after,  253 
quantitative  determination  of,  265 
symptoms  of  |X)isoning  from,  250 
terhydrid,  24S 

tests  fur,  in  complex  solutions,  259 
in  simple  solutions,  258 
in  solid  form,  256 
treatment  in  poisoning  from,  253 
trichlorid,  249 
trioxid,  249 
trisulphid.  273 
white,  J4Q 
Arsenic  eatnij;,  256 
Ar>enciuretteii  hydrogen,  248 
Arsenous  acid.  249 
anhydrid,  249 
iixlid.  270 
o\id.  249 
Ar^iii,  J4S 
Artia.i>.  107 
A^lv.to^,  j.'S 
i  Aseptol.  4J3 
'  A>h,  Umio.  12~ 
I      >LKia.  21 J 
;  Aspar;u:inic  acid.  450.  479,  503 

Atmos;>lKTic  air.  08 
I       pro^>urc.  99 
I  Atom,  defnution  ci.  Id 
At.MiKC  the<>ry.  loi 

wt'ii:ht-.  detemijnation  of.  I02 
I  Atomicity,  105 
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Atoms,  loi 

quantivalence  of,  105 
Atropin,  463 

and  ptomalns,  476 

aromatic  test  fur,  464 

cases  of  poisoning  from,  464 

in   treatment  of    morphin   and  opium 
poisoning,  47 1 

postmortem  appearances  after,  464 

separation  from  tissue,  476 

symptoms  in  poisoning  from,  464 

tests  for,  464 

treatment  of  poisoning  from,  464 
Auric  chlorid,  335 

sulphid,  336 
Auripigment,  273 
Aurum,  334 
Auto-intoxication,  474 
Avogadro's  law,  89,  103 
Azins,  446 
Azoturia,  526 
Azurite,  282 

Bacteria,  pathojifenic,  474 

in  milk,  512 

in  stomacb,  494 

in  urine,  565 
Baking-powders,  216 
Balance,  17 
Balsams,  419 
Barite,  231 
Barium,  231 

antidotes  to,  231 

carbonate,  232 

chlorid,  231 

chromate,  232 

dioxid,  223 

hydroxid,  231 

nitrate,  23 1 

oxid,  223 

platino-cyanid,  336 

sulphate,  23 1 

tests  for,  232 
Barometer,  99 
Baryta,  223,  231 
Bases,  definition  of,  1 16 
Basham's  mixture,  324 
Beckmann's  apparatus  for  cryoscopy,  36 

for  boiling-point,  344 
Beer,  370 
Beet -sugar,  408 
fielladonin,  463 
Bell-metal,  283 
Bcnzaldebyd,  428 
Benzene,  346,  413 

hydroxids,  419 

nucleus,  415 

series,  412,  413 
Benzin,  354 
Benzoic  acid,  415,  429 

sulphinid,  443 
Benzoin,  429 


Benzol,  413 
Benzo  pyrrole,  447 
Benzoyl  glycin,  429,  458 

sulphonic  inii^  444 
Benzyl-alcohol,  428 
Benzyl -glycocoll,  458 
Beryllium,  109 
Betol,  436 

BettendoHf 's  test,  258 
Bicarbonate  of  potassium,  208 

sodium,  215 
Bichlorid  of  mercury,  290 
Bichromate  of  potassium,  328 
Bile,  504,  558 

detection  of,  in  urine,  559 
Biliary  acids,  505,  559 

calculi,  505 

pigments,  506,  559 
Bilirubin,  506 
Biliverdin,  506 
Bismuth,  310 

carbonate,  310 

citrate,  311 

hydroxid,  310 

nitrate,  311 

oxid,  310 

oxy-salts,  310 

subcarbonate,  310 

subnitrate,  311,  546 

sulphid,  312 
Bismuthyl,  310 

carbonate,  310 

nitrate,  311 
Bisulphid  of  carbon,  187 
Biuret  reaction,  457,  502 
Black  antimony,  274 

-lead,  92 

oxid  of  copper,  283 
of  manganese,  325 
mercury,  289 

-wash,  289 
Bleaching-powder,  131 
Blood,  482,  507 

-corpuscles,  507 

detection  of,  510 

-fibrin,  508 

in  urine,  557 

•plasma,  507 

-serum,  508 

-stains,  examinations  of,  509 
Blue  mass,  288 

pill,  288 

Prussian,  325 

-stone,  284 

Turnbull's,  325 

vitriol,  284 
Boas'  test,  497 
Boiling-point,  39 

-test,  551 
Bone,  227 

-ash,  227 

-black,  92 
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Bone -oil,  444 
Borax,  196,  376,  514 

bead,  196 

detection  of,  197 
Boric  acid,  196,  514 

test  for,  197.  515 

toxicology  of,  196 
Boron,  195 

trioxid,  196 
Bdttger's  bismuth  test,  546 
Botulism,  475 
Brandy,  37 1 
Brass,  283 
Bread  soda,  215 
Brimstone,  141 
Brittleness,  28 
Bromates,  135 
Brombenzencs,  416 
Bromids,  analytic  reactions  of,  134 
Bromin,  133 

u  \t  ate  r  pun  tier,  244 

detection  of,  134 

fatal  rl(.»K:,  1 34 

sym{>toms  in  jwisoning  from,  1 34 

treatment  in  poisoning  from,  134 

water,  133 
Bromism,  134,  203 
Bromoform,  365 
Bronze,  283 
Brucin,  469 

separation  from  tissues,  etc.,  476 

symptoms  in  poisoning  from,  469 

tests  for,  469 

toxicology,  469 
Burets  II 8 
Biilanc,  350 
Bulcnc,  355 
Butter.  399,  51! 

-milk,  511 

of   nnliniony,  275 
Bulttrinc,  400 
iJulyk-ne,  355 
Huiyric  at  id.  392.  500 
lUityriii,  392 

Cadavkkic  alkaloids.  474 
Citlavtriii,  455.  459,  474 
Caiimiuin,  109 

sulpliid,  259 
Cafti-in,  450.  451 
('akuninc,  331 
C!alcin<-(1  nia^iiesia,  229 
CaUiiim.  223 

;^ti    vtic  f£-at1ii.iri.>  of,  228 

carlii<l,  225 

carlHiiiatc,  226 

chlorid.  225 

fliinri'l.  139 

hy<lr(>xi<l,  224 

liv|K)(hl<>rile,  1 1 3.  225 

l)yiM)|>lio>phite,  179 

oxalate,  191,  535 


Calcium,  oxide,  224 
phosphate,  227 
sulphate,  227 
sulpbid,  225 
superphosphate,  227 
tartrate,  395 
Calc-spnr,  55,  526 
Calculi,  biliar)',  305 

urinary,  536 
Calomel,  290 
Calorie,  33 
Calx,  224 
chlorata,  131 
sulphurata,  225 
Camphor,  419 
Cane-sugar,  407 
Caramel,  408 
Carbamid,  1 8 1,  456 
Carbanion,  1 22 
Carbazotic  acid,  424 
Carbiools,  4 28 
Carbo  animal  is,  92 
purihcatus,  92 
ligni,  92 
Carbohydrates,  347,  404 
Carlxjlic  acid,  413,  420 
antidotes  to,  4^2 
oil,  413 
toxicology,  421 

alcohol  as  antidote,  422 
cases  of  poisoning  from,  42 1 
fatal  dose  of,  422 

jK-riod  of,  422 
isolation  of,  423 
jKislniortem  findingi.  of,  422 
properties  of,  420 
symptoms  in  jKjisoning  from,  421 
tests  for,  423 
CarVx)!'. ferric  tot,  500 
(  arlion,  92 
bi.-ulphid.  I  Si 
circulation  of,  97 
comjxiunds,  59,  339 
(lioxid,  94 

toxicology,  98 
artini)  (i|.  oS 
po^tmorlen.  findings,  98 
symptom^  ot',  9^ 
le.stN  I- "I.  96 
treatment  in.  98 
(iisulpliiil,  181 
moiioxiil,  03 
tiixicolugy.  04 
action  of.  94 
tletection  of.  94 
fatal  dose  of,  94 

hemoglobin.  siH.'Ctrum  of,  94,  484 
in  &mokele->  fuel,  93 
|)<>stmortem  apj^arances  after,  94 
.simple  tests  for,  04 
symptoms  in  |xiisoning  from,  94 
tests  lor.  94 
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Carbon  monoxid,  toxicology,  tetmchlorid, 

360        .         .      .       ^ 
treatment  in  poisoning  from,  94 
Carl)onates,  analytic  reactions  of,  piS 
Carbonic  acid,  95 
diamid,  181 
oxid,  93 
Carbonyl,  181,  359 

chlorid,  181,  360 

diamid,  181,  456 
Car>>orundum,  195 
Carboxyl,  359 
Carbylamin,  454 
Carnalite,  199,  202 
Casein,  511 
Caseose,  481 
Cast-iron,  317 
C.ist-;,  urinary,  561 
Catalases,  488.  513 
Catalysis,  8l,  150,  487,  488 
Cathode,  45 

rays,  233,  235 
Cations,  72 
Caustic,  314 

lunar,  314 

potash,  200 

soda,  211 
Celestite,  230 
Celluloid,  411 
Cellulose,  411 

nitro-,  41 1 
Centigrade  thermometer,  30 
Cerium,  337 

oxalate,  337 
Cesium,  109,  217 
Cevadin,  472 
Chain?,  346,  417 

closed,  346,417 

.ojien,  346 
Chalk,  226 
Chalyl>eate  waters,  79 
Charcoal,  92 

animal,  92 
Cheese,  5 1 1 
Chemical  action,  definition  of,  57 

affinity,  58,  67 

divisibility,  loi,  235 

energy,  67 

equations,  104 

formulas,  103 

pliilosophy.  100 

reactions,  105 

symlx)l,  definition  of,  103 
Chemi>try,  analytic,  1 25 

definition  of,  57 

inorjjanic,  59 

organic,  59,  339 

physiologic,  490 
Chili  saltpeter,  212 
Chinolin,  448 
Chloracetic  acid,  392 
di-,  392 


Chloracetic  acid,  mono-,  392 

tri-,  392 
Chloral,  383 
amid,  458 
formamid,  458 
hydrate,  384 
toxicology,  384 

cases  of  poisoning  from,  384 
estimation  of,  385 
fatal  dose  of,  3S4 
period  of,  384 
isolation  of,  385 
physiologic  action,  384 
postmortem  apjiearances  after,  384 
pro^ierties  of,  384 
symptoms  in  jx)isoning  from,  384 
tests  for,  384 

treatment  in  poisoning  from,  384 
Chloranion,  122 
Chlorated  lime,  131 
Chlorates,  analytic  reactions  of,  132 
Chloric  acid,  131 

oxids,  131 
Chlorid  of  lime,  1 13,  131 
Chloridion,  122 

Chlorids,  analytic  reactions  of,  II9,  130 
Chlorin,  no 
acids,  131 

and  hydrogen,  113,  II4 
family,  140 
oxids,  131 
toxicology  of,  112 
water,  112 
Chlorinated  lime,  131 
Chloroform,  358,  360 

as  solvent  of  alkaloids,  476 
cases  of  jxjisoning  by,  362 
fatal  dose  of,  362 
jjcriod  of,  362 
isolation  of,  363 
physiologic  action  of,  362 
postmortem  appearances  after,  361 
properties  of,  360 
symptoms  in  poisoning  from,  361 
tests  for,  361,  363 

treatment  in  {wisonii^  from,  361,  363 
Chlorous  acid,  131 
oxid.  131 
tetroxid,  131 
Chocolate,  45 1 
Choke-damp,  93 
('holalic  acid,  505 
(_:holcsterin,  505,  507 
Choletelin,  506 
Cholin,  454.  474 
Chondrigen,  486 
Chondroilin,  484 
Chondro-mucoid,  485 
Chondroproteids,  484 
Chromates,  analytic  reactions  of,  329 
Chrome-alum,  238 
yellow,  329 
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Chromic  acid,  328 
hydroxid,  328 
oxid,  328 
Cbromiutn,  328 
jjrccn,  32k 
aulphnic,  329 
toxicology,  329 
fatal  doiM:  of,  329 
jn-riotl  of,  329 
|)Ohttnortem  appearancen  after  poison- 
ing; front,  329 
tots  for,  329 

trcntnicnt  in  {)oisoning  from,  339 
trioxid,  328 
Chyluria,  560 
(."hynjc,  493 
Chyniosin,  493 
Cider,  371 

Cinchona  allialoids,  466 
Cinchonidin,  466 
Cinchonin,  466 
sulphate,  467 
Cinnabar,  292 
Citric  acid,  397 
Claret,  361 

Classitication,  60,  107 
Clay.  J3() 

Clinical  thermometer,  31 
Clot,  30S 

C'lottinj;  en/yms,  489 
C»wj;ul;»es.  480 
Cununlntion,  479,  508 
Ct>ar,  Q2 
•oil.  .;5j 
-i.ii.  41^ 
Coluli.  _?34 
t'ooaiu.  405 

in    tti'.stmrnl    rf    morphin    and    opium 

ix'wr'nin^,  471 
>»p;u.\tion  tn>ni  ti^Mie.  476 
vMnptunis  ill  jHMM>ninj;  from.  465 
t<>i.«.  t>>r.  4t»5 

(  \*d;»tumi\  4(K) 
l\Hltll\.   4(H) 

I  ofUc.  451 
V\  >;n.\v-.   ;:! 

Cv'h<-vlO!l".  '.-S 

c-  '.>.: .  •■..  411 

C^^":.■>•.i•  .v':;>cj.  244 
:■.,;.:.,  n^S-.4^7 
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Common  salt,  212 
Compnound  ethers,  400 

radicals,  339 
Compounds,  decomposition  of,  339 
I     definition  of,  58 
Concentrated  lye,  21 1 
Congo-red  test,  130,  496 
Coniin,  445,  462 
and  ptomalns,  476 
separation  of,  from  tissue,  476 
symptoms  in  poisoning  from,  462 
tests  for,  462 
toxicolojjy,  462 

treatment  in  poisoning  from,  462 
Conjugate  sulphates,  447 
Cooking-soda,  215 
Copper,  282 
acetate,  284 
ammonio  sulphate,  284 
antidotes  to,  285 
arsenite,  273 
black  oxid,  283 

colloidal  for  water  purification,  344 
hydroxid,  284 
oxid,  283 
pyrites,  282 
subacetate,  284 
sulphate,  284 
sulphid,  286 
toxicolc^,  285 

acute  poisoning  from,  symptoms  in, 

284 
chronic  poisoning  from,  285 
di>tribution  of,  in  nature,  282 
fatal  (It'se  of,  285 
pcrKnl  of,  2S5 
p  .-tmorteni  appearances  after,  285 
reparation  of,  fn.>m animal  matter,  287 
tots  lor.  286 

trcatinont  in  acute  poisoning  from,  285 
Cop|X'ra>.  321 
t.\irrosivc  alkalis.  199 
chloriil  v\  mercury,  29! 
sublimate,  zcio 
Cvrundum.  2^^0 
j  (.'otton.  41 1 
1 1\  ulonib.  4S 
j  Cream.  5 1 5 

v!   ta:t.-.:.  ."^oo 
j  Civ.-. in  me'.n.  515.  517 
,  t."nM'.".:^  4",>.  5.V 
l>iA  ■.  :-.  425 
Cu.  s  ;.  .;^; 
1  re  >^':o.  41.:.  4-5 
«.>c>o  .  41.;.  4-5 
Cre-N  ..-  ac  .•..  4^5 

C:i:.v.-.:  ;o:v;-ir.v.ure  ar.d  pressure,  43 
Cr>  V  Vo-  t,;":v.  ■  ;> 
Ctv.iU  :.;.t.i:.  xvi 
v':\v'.::c.  21  >.  236 
Cr>.».v.\  k\  b'.vwi.  36 
V-:  urve.  ;^ 
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Crystallization,  143 
Crystallography,  I43 
Crysulloids.  87 
Cumene,  413,  418 
Cupramroonium,  284 
Cupric  acetate,  284 

aisenite,  273 

ferrocyanid,  287 

hydroxid,  284 

oxid,  283 

sulphate,  284 

sulphid,  286 
Cuprite,  282 
Cuprous  oxid,  283 
Cuprum,  282 
Curd,  511 
Current  electricity,  44 

strength,  47 
Cyanates.  187 
Cyanhydric  acid,  183 
Cyanic  acid,  187 
Cyanidion,  126,  187 
Cyanids,  analytic  reactions  of,  187 

antidotes  to,  187 
Cyanc^en,  182 
Cyanuric  acid,  457 
Cyclic  compounds,  346,  412,  429 
Cymene,  418 
Cysiin,  479,  563 
Cytosin,  451 

Dai.ton's  atomic  theory,  loi 

laws,  100 
Daturin,  463 
Decay,  370,  479 
Decomposition  by  electricity,  49 

heat,  339 

light,  314 
Deliquescence,  78 
Deodorizers,  131 
Derivatives,  346 
Desiccator,  151 
Destructive  distillation,  367 
DeveloiK'rs,  314 
Dew-point,  80 
Dextrin,  408,  410,  491 
Dextn>rotation,  56,  396,  405 
Dextrose,  405 

Diabetic  urine,  57,  544.  549 
Diacelic  acid,  398,  550 

ether,  443 
Dialysis,  87,  202 
Dialyzed  iron,  319 
Dialyzer,  87 
Diamin,  442 
Dianioiui,  92 
Diastase,  369,  408,  502 
Diazo-C(>m{x>unds,  417,  442 
Diazo-rcaction  in  urine,  566 
Diliasic  acids,  152 
Didymium,  109 
Diet,  purin-free,  452 


Diethylamin,  453 
Diifusates,  87 
Diffusion,  86 

of  gases,  86 

of  liquids,  86 
Digestion,  490 
Digitolin,  412 
Dihydric  phenols,  425 
Dimorphism,  145 
Diphenyl,  418,  434 

-amin,  434 
Dippel's  oil,  444 
Disaccharids,  404 
Disinfectants,  370 
Dissociants,  123 
Dissociation,  119,  123,  345 
Distillation,  79,  370 

destructive,  367 

fractional,  353 
Disulphid  of  carbon,  181 
Divisibility,  28 

chemic,  loi,  235 
Dolomite,  229 
Donovan's  solution,  270 
Double  salts,  237 
Dried  alum,  237 
Drinking-water,  242 
Ductility,  28 
Dynamite,  402 

Earths,  235 

allcaiine,  223 
E«[onin,  445 
Efflorescence,  78 
Ehriich's  diazo-reaction,  566 
Elasticity,  28 
Elastin,  486 
Electricity,  44 
Electrodes,  45 
Electrolysis,  49,  72 
Electrolyte,  72,  120 
Electrolytic  dissociation,  89,  120 
Electromotive  force,  45,  48 
Electronegative  botlies,  50,  72 
Electropositive  bodies,  50,  72 
Element  defmition,  58 
Elementary  analysis,  339 
Elements,  59,  109 

derivation  of  names  of,  109 

metallic,  59 

natural  groups  of,  109 

lion -metallic,  59 

valence  of,  106 
Emanation  from  radium,  234 
Emerald  green,  273 
Emery,  236 

Empirical  formulas,  104 
Emulsin,  428,  489 
Energy,  82,  490 

of  alkali  mi-tals,  223 
Knterokinase.  506 
Knzynis,  4S6 
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Enzyms,  classification  of,  487 

functions  of,  487 

nomenclature,  487 
Ex>stn,  426 
Epiguanin,  450 
Epithelium  in  urine,  560 
Epsom  salt,  229 
Equations,  chemic,  61,  104 

reversible,  76,  403 
Equilibrium,  77,  403,  487 

of  mixed  solutions,  125 
E(]uivalence,  loi 
Erbium,  109 
Erepsin,  506 
Erythrodextrin,  408 
Esbach's  albuminometer,  553 
Esters,  346,  369,  398,  400,  403 
Ethane,  348,  351 
Ethene,  355 
Ether,  377 

acetic,  403 

diacetic,  443 

ethyl,  377 

nitrous,  401 

sulphuric,  377 

as  solvent  of  alkaloids,  461,  476 
detection  of,  379 
fatal  dose  of,  379 
l)eriod  of,  379 

postmortem    appearances    after, 

379 
properties  of,  378 
symptoms  of,  379 
toxicology,  379 

Ireatnieiit  in  |)oisuning  from,  379 
Ethereal  sulphates,  401,  447,  533 

sulphuric  acid,  401 
Ethers,  346.  376 

com}K)un(l,  346,  390,  400 

mixed, 377 

simple.  376 
Ethint',  356 
Ethyl  acetate,  403 

alcohol,  369 

bromid,  366 

chloriii,  366 

ether,  377 

hydrojjcn  sulpliate,  378 

liydroxiii,  369 

iodid,  366 

incrcaptan,  387 

nitrate,  401 

nitrito,  401 

oxid.  377 

sulphi.l,  387 

su  I  phonic  acid,  387 

sulpliuric  acid,  400 
Ethyl  actto  acetate,  550 

broniitl,  366 

chlorid.  366 

iotlid.  366 
Ethylrne^  355 


Ethylene  glycol,  375 
Ethylic  alcohol,  369 

cases  of  poisoning  from,  371 

fatal  dose  of,  372 
Ethylic  alcohol,  fatal  dose  of,  period  of, 

372 
isolation  of,  372 
physiologic  action  of,  371 
postmortem  appearances  after  poison- 
ing from,  372 
properties  of,  371 
symptoms  of  poisoning  from,  371 
tests  for,  372 

treatment  in  poisoning  from,  372 
Eucalyptol,  419 
Euchlorhydria,  495 
Eudiometer,  78 
Evaporation,  38 
Exalgin,  44 

Examination,  clinical,  493 
microscopic,  494 
of  gastric  contents,  494 
of  milk,  510 

Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  30 

Farad,  48 

Faraday's  laws,  50 

Fats,  398 

Fatty  acids,  389 

Feces,  448 

Fehling's  solution,  545 

test,  545 
Feldspar,  199 
Fermentation,  369,  486 
Fermented  leverages,  370 
FernicnLs,  370,  486 
Ferric  acetate,  324 

chlorid,  253,  318 

citrate,  322 

hydrate,  253 

hydroxid,  319 

nitrate,  321 

oxid.  319 

phosphate,  322 

salts,  tests  for,  325 

sulphate.  321 

sulphocyan.ite,  323 

tartrate,  322 
Kerricyani(is,  323 
Kerricyanoj^en,  1 26 
Kcrrocyanidion,  126,  322 
Ferrocyanids,  323 
Ferrocyanogen,  1 26,  322 
Ferrous  carUmate,  32I 

chlorid,  318 

-ferric  oxid,  319 

hydroxid,  319 

iodid,  320 

oxid,  319 

phosphate,  322 

salts,  test  for,  325 

sulphate,  320 
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Ferrous  sulphid,  320 
Ferrum,  316 
Fibrin,  481,  501,  509 
Fibrinogen,  508 
Filters,  242,  244 
'  Pasteur,  244 

town,  243 
Fire-damp,  347 
Flame,  structure  of,  I05 

-tests,  216 
Flashing- point,  354 
Fleitmann's  test,  265 
Flowers  of  sulphur,  142 
Fluorescein,  426  . 
Fluorin,  139 
Fluorspar,  139 
Food,  absorption  of,  490 

animal,  490 

plants,  228,  400 

-poisoning,  475 
Force,  17,  490 
Formaldchyd,  374,  380,  514 
Formalin,  380 
Formamid,  458 
Formic  acid,  374,  390 

aldehyd,  374,  380 
Formin,  454 
Formose,  406 
Formulu,  chemical,  104,  342 

constitutional,  104 

empiric,  104,  342 

graphic,  107,  346 

molecular,  104,  342 

rational,  105 
Fowler's  solution,  270 
?>actional  distillation,  353 
Freezene,  381,  514 
Freesing-point,  36 

-mixturtrs,  36 
Fruhde's  reaction,  480 
Fructose,  406 
Fruit  essences,  403 
Fruit  sugar,  406 
Fuel  oil,  354 
Fusel  oil,  370,  373 

Galactase,  513 
Galactose,  407,  4O9,  512 
Galena,  300 
Gallic  acid,  432 
Gallium,  109,  235 
(>all-stones,  505 
(jalvanic  ceil,  44 
Galvanized  iron.  330 
Gas  analysis,  78 

definition  of,  28 

illuminating,  93 

tension,  29 
Gasoline,  354 
Gastric  acids,  494 

contents,  492 

juice,  492 


Gay  Lussac's  law,  29,  X03 
Gelatin,  486 
Cielatinoids,  486 
Gelsemium,  473 

fatal  dose  of,  473 
period  of,  473 

separation  from  the  tissues  and  organs, 
476 

5ym))ioms  of  poisoning  from,  473 

tests  for,  473 

toxicology,  473 
German  silver,  282 
Germanium,  109 
Germs  in  milk,  512 

in  stomach,  494 
Gin,  371 
Glacial  acetic  acid,  392 

phosphoric  acid,  178 
Glass,  194 
Glauber's  salt,  213 
Globin,  482 
Globulin,  480,  551 
Globulose,  481 
Gionoin,  402 
Glucinum,  109 
Gluconic  acid,  406 
Glucosamin,  459,  479 
(ilucose,  405,  544 
Giucosids,  183,  412,  489 
Gluten,  409 
Glycerids,  398 
Glycerin,  375,  398 

-cupric  test  for  glucose,  545 
Glycerites,  376 
Glycerol,  375 
Glyceryl  trinitrate,  402 
Glycin',  429,  458,  505 
Glycocholic  acid,  505 
Glycocoll,  452,  458,  479 
Glycogen,  410 
Glycols,  373,  375,  393 
Glycoproteids,  484 
Glycosuria,  549 
Glycozone,  82 
(]lycuronic  acid,  406,  549 
Gmelin's  test,  507,  559 
Gold,  334 

and  so<lium  chiorid,  335 

chlorid.  335 

coin,  335 

sulphid,  336 

tests  ff>r,  336 
(joulard's  extract,  302 
(iraham's  law,  86 
(iranite,  105 
(Jrnpe  sujjar,  405 
Graphic  formulas,  1 07,  346 
(Jraphile,  q2 

(Jravimetric  methods,  177 
(iravitation,  iS 
Green  vitriol,  321 
Guaiac  test,  488,  510,  558 
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Guaiacol,  426 
Guamdin,  459 
Guanin,  450,  451 
Guaranin,  451 
Gum,  410 

•arahic,  410 

British,  410 
Gun-cotton,  411 
Gunixjwder  ao5 

MTiokeless,  424 
Gun  if  burg's  test^  497 
Gypsum,  227 

IIalogkn   derivatives   of   hydrocarbocis, 

346.  358. 366 
Halogens,  140 
Haloids,  140 
Hardness,  226 
Hartshorn,  2 19 
Heat,  27 

action  upon  compounds,  61 
matter,  27 
organic  subsUnces,  339 

atomic,  34 

dccompotsilioD  by,  340 

latent,  34 

specific,  33 
Heavy  magnesia,  229 
Hehner  and  Richmond's  formula^  517 
Helium,  91,  234 
Helleborin,  412 
Hellers  test,  552,  557,  558 
Hematin,  482,  483 
Hcmaiilc.  310 
Hcnjatoidin,  484 
Heniat(ijM)phyiin,  484 
Ilematuria,  557 
Hemiii,  483 

crystals,  510 
neino}jIol>in>,  4S2 
Hcnu)j;l<iliinuria.  558 
Henioly>in.  509 
Hcpar,  206 

Hetfrucyclic  compounds,  444 
HettTDxatitinn,  450 
H«:xaiT,-,i\a  system  of  cry>tals,  144 
lie    -e-.  404 
Hii:li  wiiifs,  382 
Il:pp;iii(.-  acid,  429,  458 
Hi»ti<iiii,  4;cj,  50^ 
lit  fTni.iTi     iinoi  yno.  379 
Ilnnii  1<>l:<his  series,  3;! 
niuv,i(lii\  (if  tiie  ail,  79 

IflLltlVf,  So 

Hv.li.i<i.i..    i',i 
nv>Irari,'yriiin,  2S8 
Hy.il. i,-.im,  4hS 
H\.ir.i/ii'.  442 
n\.i:.i.-.i  i..tii|<»>un.i<,  442 
Il\d.a/<>!i.--,  442 
Hy.iri.  ,liv  aad.  138 
ether,  300 


Hydrion,  122 
Hydrobromic  acid,  134 

ether,  366 
Hydrocarbons,  346 
Hydrochloric  acid,  127 
detection  of,  1 29 
fatal  dose,  129 
{leriod,  129 
pois<»iiinjj,    postmortem    appearances 
of,  129 
symptoms  of,  128 
treatment,  129 
properties  of,  1 27 
test  for  silver,  130 
tests  for,  129 
toxicology,  128 
Hydrocyanic  acid,  183 
antidote.<i  10.  184 
case^  of  jioisoninig  by,  1 84 
estimation  of,  1^6 
fatal  dose,  184 
isolation  of,  186 
physiologic  action  of,  184 
postmortem  findings  after,  1S5 
properties  of,  183 
symptoms  of  poisoning  from,  184 
tests  fi>r,  185 

treatment  in  (xiisoning  from,  82,  184 
Hyciroierricyanic  acid,  323 
Hyiilroferiocyaijic  acid,  322 
Hydrofluoric  acid,  1 39 
Hydrogen,  71 
arsenid,  248 
ar^eniuretted.  248 
chlorid,  115.  1 24 
dioxid,  81 
fluorid,  139 
iodid,  138 
{KToxid,  Si 
phosphid,  176 
piic>sph(jrett'cd,  176 
sulphid,  140 

group  reayeiu.  147 
toxicolojjy  of,  147 
sulphurttteii.  146 
Hydrolysi-,  122.  20S,  215,  399,  487 
Ilxiirometers,  26 
HydriMiuiiion.  426 
flydru^uiiiiuiric  acid,  147 
Hydr»xi(iii)'>.  122 
Hydrox\l.  M,  122 
Hydruria.  526 
Hydrometer,  So 
Hyiiscin.  403 
Hyoscyamiii.  463 
M>perchlurhydria.  405 
H\|  er1<>i::i'.  OO 
Hyt  ■•>■:<  mite   m«th<'d  of  estimating  urea, 

5>7 
Ihp. 'hroniites.  I  ;> 
HyMchli-'fiy-iria,  495 
H\}-ocirioritiii,  tests  for,  132 
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Hypochloroeion,  122 
Hypochlorous  acid,  131 

oxid.  131 
Hyp*>dernioclysis,  90 
Hy]nonttTaus  acid,  165 
tlyl>oi>ho*philc,'i,  (cslji  for,  179 
HypophcMpKorous  acid,  1 79 
Hyposulpburous  acid,  157 
HypoKJnic,  90 
Hypoxanthin,  450,  451 

ICHTHYOL,  424 

Illuminating  gas,  93 

oil,  253 
ImidO'Compounds,  454 
tm]n.s,  454 
Immunily,  477 
Indestructibtlity,  65 
Indican,  446,  526 
Indicators,  115,  118,  121 
Indigo,  446 
-blue.  446 
-red,  447,  448 
Indigotin,  446 
Indium,  109 
Indol,  447 
Indoxy],  446 
Inosite,  407 
Intestinal  juice,  506 
Invertose,  408,  488,  506 
loTCrted  >Ui*ar,  406 
Invertirig  cnsyms,  488,  506 
Iodic  acid,  ijS,  471 
lodids,  analytic  reactions  of,  1 36 
lodimetry,  I18 
lodin,   135 
tests  for,  138 
tincture  of,  136 
toxicology,  137 

detection  of,  138 

fatal  dijse  of,  1 37 
perio«l  of,  137 

in  solution  of  potassium  iodid,  136 

postmortem  appearances  after,  137 

symptoms  of  poisoning  from,  137 

treatment  of  poisoning  from,  137 
led  ism,  138,  203 
Iodized  starch,  136 
Iodoform,  364 
loxicoloKyi  3^4 

crystals  of,  364 

detection  of,  365 

fatal  period  of,  365 

physiolc^ic  action  of,  364 

postmortem  aiipcarance*  after  poison- 
ing from,  j;65 

sympioms  of  jjoisoning  from,  364 

treatment  in  )x>isoning  from,  365 
loddl,  446 

Ionic  theory,  51,  123 
Ions.  51,  120,  213 
dissociation  of,  120 


Ions  of  indicators,  122 
Iridium,  336 
Iron,  316 

acetate,  324 

analytic  reactions  of,  325 

carbonate,  316 

cast-,  317 

chlorids,  3 1 8,  324 

citrate,  322 

dialyzed,  319 

galvanized,  317 

hydroxids,  319 

iodid,  320 

nitrate,  321 

ores,  316 

oxids,  320 

phosphates,  332 

pig.  3»7 

pyrites,  316 

reduced,  317 

scale,  compounds  of,  323 

sulphates,  321 

sulphid,  316 

tannate,  325 

toxiculc^y  of  salts,  334 

wrought,  317 
Isatin,  446 
IsolHitane,  350 
Isocyclic  compounds,  444 
Isomerism,  188,  350 
Isomorphism,  145 
Isonitril,  454 
Isoquinolin,  448 
Isosmotic,  90 
Isotonic,  90 

Jaffe's  test,  447,  526 
Jervin,  472 

Kainite,  207 
Kairin,  448 
Kalium,  199 
Kelling's  test,  500 
Kelp,  135 
Keratin,  486 
Kermes  mineral,  274 
Kerosene,  354 
Ketones.  347,  385 
Ketoses,  404 
Kin  flic  thcLiry,  18 
Kip)icnberucr  process,  476 
Kjeldflhrh  method,  341,  456 
Knop's  fluid,  537 
Kreatinin,  53S,  547,  550 
Krypton,  91 

Lm  TIC  acid,  393,  500 
I*actomeier.  515 
1  Netoscope,  516 
Lactose,  408 
I^noliii.  505 
lanthanum,  109 
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Lapis  infernalis,  314 

Lard,  398 

Latent  beat  of  fusion,  35 

of  vaporization,  40 
Laughing-gas,  164 
Law,  Avogadro's,  89,  103 

Boyle's,  103 

Charles',  29,  103 

of  chemical  combination  by  volume,  103 
by  weight,  64 
equilibrium,  77 

of  conservation  of  energy,  65, 490 

of  constancy  of  composition,  6$ 

of  Dalton,  100 

of  tlefinite  proportions,  too 

of  diffusion  of  gases,  86 

of  Dulong  and  Petit,  34 

of  equivalent  proportions,  66,  lOI 

of  Faraday,  50,  121 

Gay-Lussac's,  29,  103 

Graham's,  86 

Henry's,  85,  115 

Mariotte's,  -^ 

of  mass-action,  77 

Mendelejeff's,  107,  140 

of  multiple  proportions,  lOO 

periodic,  107 

of  Raoult,  36 
Lead,  300 

acetate,  302 

antidotes  to,  303 

carbonate,  302 

chlorid,  302 

chromate,  303,  305 

dioxid,  ^01 

iodid,  30S 

nitrate,  302 

oleate,  30 1 

oxid,  301 

plaster,  301 

sugar  of,  302 

sulphate,  302 

toxicolojjy,  303 

detection  of,  by  electrolysis,  368 
in  pastric  contents  and  the  tissues, 

309 
in  urine,  309 
fatal  dose,  303 
period,  303 
poJMtninp.  acute,  303 
chronic,  304 
<au>cs  of,  304 
«li;»iril)ution   of  lead    in   tissues, 

307 
postmortem    aj)pearances    after, 

307 
symptoms  of,  303,  305 
poisonoii-,  >alls  of,  303 
{wstniiirtem  apjwarances  after,  307 
<iuamualive  estimation  of,  310 
tests  for.  308 
treatment  in  i^isoning,  acute,  303 


Lead-water,  302 

white,  302 
Lecithin,  454, 474 
Leclanch^  cell,  46 
Legal's  test,  550 
Lepidolite,  216 
Leucin,  459,  479,  503,  563 
Leukomalns,  473 
Levorotation,  55,  406,  550 
Levulose,  406 
Liebermann's  reaction,  480 
Liebig's  condenser,  353 
Light,  decomjwsition  by,  314 

magnesia,  229 
Ligroin,  354 
Lime,  acid  phosphate  of,  227 

chlorated,  131,  225 

chlorid  of,  225 

-kiln,  224 

liniment,  225 

milk  of,  224 

({uick-,  224 

slaked,  224 

superphosphate  of,  227 

syrup  of,  224 

-water,  224 
Limestone,  224 
Lipases,  488 
Lipolytic  enzyms,  488 
Liquefaction  of  solids,  34 
Liquid  air,  100 
Liciuids,  <lcfinition  of,  34 
Liquor  ammonii  acetatis,  221 

calcii  bicarbonatis,  226 

ferri  chloridi.  319 

mat^nesii  citratis,  230 
Litharjje,  301 
Lithium,  216 

bronud,  217 

carbonate,  217 

citrate.  217 

urate,  21 7 
Liinuis,  115,  121 

solution,  115 
Loadstone,  44 
Lubricating;  oil.  354 
I.upol's  solution,  136 
Lun.ir  cau>tic,  314 
Lutidin,  445 
Lye,  concentrated,  211 
Lymph,  560 
Lysidin.  449 
Ly>in,  459,  503 

hemo-,  509 
Lysins,  477 

auto,  477.  509 

hetero-.  478 
l.\>ol,  435 

M.vr.Nxi  H'M,  236 
Magnesia.  223.  229 
calcined,  229 
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Magnesia,  mixture,  452 
Magnesite,  228 
Magnesium,  228 

analytic  reactions  of,  230 

carbonate,  229 

citrate,  230 

hydroxid,  228 

oxid,  223 

sulphate,  229 
Magnetic  iron  ore,  316 
Magnetism,  44 
Malachite,  282 
Malleability,  282 
Maltase,  491 
Malting,  369 
Maltose,  369,  408,  491 
Manganates,  326 
Manganese,  325 

analytic  reactions  of,  327 

black  oxid  of,  325 

dioxid,  325 

oxids  of,  325 
Manganic  acid,  326 
Manganous  compounds,  327 

hydroxid,  327 

oxid,  325 

sulphate,  326 

sulphid,  326 
Marble,  223,  226 
Margaric  acid,  393 
Mariotte's  law,  38 
Marsh  gas,  347 
Marsh's  test,  261 
Mass,  18 

-action,  77 
Mastication,  490 
Matches,  166 
"Matema,"  519 
Matter,  definition  of,  17 
Measures,  18 
Meconic  acid,  469 
Meerschaum,  228 
Melissic  acid,  399 
Melting-points,  34 
Mendelejeff's  law,  108 
Menthol,  419 
Mercaptans,  387 
Mercaptols,  388 
Mercurial  ointment,  289 

plaster,  289 
Mercuric  chlorid,  290 

cyanid,  182,  187 

iodid,  292 

nitrate,  293 

oxid,  289 

potassium  iodid,  292 

sulphate,  293 

sulphid,  292 
Mercurous  chlorid,  290 

iodid.  292 

nitrate,  293 

oxid,  289 


Mercurous  salts,  tests  for,  297 
sulphate,  293 
sulphid,  292 
Mercury,  288 
ammuniated,  293 
antidotes  to,  295 
basic  sulphate,  293 
chlorids,  290 
iodids,  292 
nitrates,  293 
oleate,  289 
oxids,  289 
sulphates,  293 
sulphids,  288,  292 
toxicology,  294 

chronic  poisonmg  from,  296 

postmortem  appearances  after,  295 
treatment,  295,  296 
detection  of,  299 
distribution  in  tissues,  298 
in  urine,  300 

quantitative  determination  of,  299 
separation  of,  299 

by  electrolysis,  299 
tests  for,  297 
Metabolism,  490 
Meta-comiK>un(is,  416 
Metaldehyd,  374,  380 
Metallic  elements,  198 
Metallo-cyanids,  187 
Metalloids,  60 
Metals,  108,  198 
classification  of,  198 
derivation  of  names,  109 
melting-points,  34 
separation  of,  198 
specific  gravity,  198 
valence,  109 
Metamerism,  381 
Metapbosphoric  acid,  178 
Meta-position,  416 
Methacetin,  441 
Methane,  347 

series,  351 
Methemoglobin,  204, 483 
Methyl  acetanilid,  441 
alcohol,  367 
toxicolc^y,  367 
detection  of,  368 
fatal  dose  of,  367    • 

period  of,  367 
symptoms  of  poisoning  from,  367 
treatment  in  poisoning  from,  368 
aldehyd,  374,  380 
amin,  454 
benzene,  413,  418 
chlorid,  358,  359 
hydroxid,  367 
orange,  122 
salicylate,  403.  432 
Methylene  chlorid,  358,  359 
Metric  system,  20 
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Metrology,  17 
Mica,  143 
Michel's  paste,  15 1 
Microcidin,  436 
Microcosmic  salt,  222 
Milk,  510 
adulterations  of,  514 
analysis  of,  510 
modified,  518 
of  sulphur,  142 
Pasteurized,  513 
preservation  of,  512,  514 
reaction  of,  5 10 
standards  of,  519 
sterilization  of,  512 
sugar,  408,  511 

•testing  by  Adam's  method,  521 
by  Babicock's  method,  520 
by  Werner- Schmid  method,  519 
Millon's  reagent,  293,  423 
Mineral  water,  79,  240 
Minium,  301 
Mistura  cretse,  226 
magnesise  et  asafoetidae,  229 
potassii  citratis,  208 
Molasses,  408 
Molecular  motion,  28 
theory,  28 
weight,  103,  343 
Molecule,  definition  of,  28 
Molisch's  test,  436,  460,  480 
Molybdenum,  338 
Molybdic  acid,  338 

oxid,  338 
Monazite  sand,  337 
Monobasic  acids,  152 
Monoclinic  system,  145 
Monosaccliariiis,  404 
Monoses,  404 
Morsel's  solution.  321 
Morphin,  460,  469 
acetate,  470 
hydrochlorate,  470 
sulphate,  460 
toxicolofjy.  470 

chronic  ]K)iscining  from,  471 
description  of,  470 
fatal  close  of.  470 
{•eriod  of,  470 
maximum  medicinal  doses  for  adults, 

470 
mcconic  acid  in,  469 
}X)stmortein  api)earances  after,  47 1 
se|>aration  of,  from  tissues,  476 
symjitoms  of  poisoning  from,  470 
tests  for,  471 

treatment  of  poisoning  from,  471 
Mortar.  224 

Mucilnj^e  of  starch,  404 
Mucin.  484 
Mucoiiis.  484 
Muco>«e,  484 


Muais,  484 
Murexid  test,  449,  543 
Muriatic  acid,  127 
Muscarin,  455,  474 
Muscle  sugar,  407 
Mushroom-poisoning,  455 
Mustard  oil,  489 
Mycoderma  aceti,  391 
Myosin,  481 
Myronic  acid,  489 
Myrosin,  489 
Mytilotoxin,  474 

Naphtalin,  413,  434 
Naphtha,  354 
drunk,  354 
Naphthalene,  413,  418,  434 
Naphthosalol,  436 
Naphtol,  435 
beta-,  436 
Nercein,  469 
Narcotin,  469 
Nascent  state,  105 
Natrium,  210 
Natural  gas,  352 
Neon,  91 

Nessler's  solution,  246 
Neuridin,  455,  474 
Neurin,  455,  474 
Neutral  mixture,  208 
salts,  352 
substances,  116 
Neutralization,  II6 
Nickel,  334 
Nicotin,  463 
toxicology,  463 
and  plomains,  476 
chemical  tests  for,  463 
poisoning  from.  463 
symptoms  of  ()oisoning,  463 
treatment  in  poisoning  from,  463 
Nicotinic  acid,  444,  463 
Niobium.  109 
Nitei,  158,  205 

Nitrates,  analytic  reactions  of,  160,  2o6 
Nitric  acid,  158.  532 
pr<  perties  of.  158 
toxicology,   15c) 
detection  of,  161 
fatal  «iose  of,  1 60 
period  of,  1 60 
fumes  of,  161 

|X)i-oning.  postmortem  appearances 
after,    1 60 
symptoms  of,  159 
treatment  of,  160 
tests  for,  160 
Nitric  etlier,  401 
Nitrifying  bacteria,  205 
Nitrites,  164 
Nitro-licn/ene,  415,  437 
properties  of,  437 
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Nitro-benzene,  toxicology,  438 
detection  of,  438 
fatal  dose  of,  438 
physiologic  action  of,  438 
postmortem  findings  after,  438 
symptoms  from  poisoning  from,  438 
treatment  in  poisoning  from,  438 
-cellulose,  411 
•compounds,  437 
-glycerin,  402 
properties  of,  402 
toxicology,  402 

fatal    dose    of,    and     period    of, 

402 
isolation  of,  403 
physiologic  action  of,  402 
symptoms  of  {wisoning  from,  402 
tests  for,  403 
Nitrogen,  90 
content,  452 

derivatives  of  benzene,  437 
determination,  341 
dioxid,  163 
monoxid,  164 
oxids,  100,  162 
tetroxid,  163 
Nilro-hydrochioric  acid,  163 

•muriatic  acid,  163 
Nitrous  acid,  164 
ether,  401 
oxid,  164 
Nomenclature,  I03,  122,  131 
of  acids,  131 
of  hydrocarbons,  352 
of  ions,  122 
Non-metallic  elements,  60 
Nonoses,  404 

Nordhnusen  sulphuric  acid,  151 
Normal  salt  solution,  94,  213 
salts,  152 
solutions,  117 
Notation,  60,  104 
Nucleases,  488 
Nuclein  bases,  450 
Nucleinic  acid,  451,  485 
Nucleins,  450,  485 
para-,  485 
pseudo-.  485 
Nucleo-albiimin,  484 
•histon,  485 
•proteids,  485,  557 
Nutrition  of  animals,  490 
Nux  vomica,  467 
Nylander's  reagent,  546 

Ohf.rmayer's  test,  447 

OblKiue  system  of  crystals,  145 

Occluded  gas.  75 

Ohm,  48 

Oil,  bitter  almond,  428 

bone,  444 

cotton-seed,  398 


Oil,  heavy,  412 

illuminating,  353 

lieht,  413 

of  turpentine,  419 

of  vitriol,  150 

of  wintergreen,  43a 

olive,  398 
Oils,  fat,  398 

lubricating,  354 

mustard,  489 
Olefiant  gas,  356 
Olefins,  355 
Oleic  acid,  393 
Olein,  398 
Oleomargarin,  399 
Oliguria,  526 
Olive  oil,  398 
Opium,  469 

alkaloids,  469 
Organic  analysis,  339 

chemistry,  59,  339 

substances,  classification  of,  346 
decomposition  of,  339 
formation  of,  in  plants,  339 
Ornithin,  459,  479 
Orpiment,  273 
Ortho-compounds,  417 
Ortho- position,  416 
Orthophosphoric  acid,  1 76 
Orthorhombic  system  of  crystals,  145 
Osazone,  405,  442 
Osmium,  336 
Osmosis,  88 

Osmotic  pressure,  88,  212,  313 
Ossein,  486 

Oxalates,  reactions  of,  19I 
Oxalic  acid,  188 

antidotes  to,  191 
properties  of,  189 
toxicolc^,  189 
detection  of,  192 
fatal  dose,  fatal  period  of,  190 
poisoning,postmortem  appearances. 

IQI 

symptoms  of,  189 
treatment  of,  19I 
tests  for,  191 
Oxamid,  82,  184 
Oxidases,  488 
Oxidimetry,  118 
Oxidizing  enzyms,  488 
Oxyacids.  13I.  135,  138,  1 57 
Oxybutyric  acid,  394,  550 
Oxygen,  61 

derivatives,  Tfyj 
Oxygenases,  4^8 
Oxyhemoglobin,  482,  483 
r)zone,  68 
Ozonic  ether,  83 

Palladium,  336 
Palmitic  acid,  393 
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Palmitin,  393 
Pancreas,  503 
Fancreatic  juice,  $02 
fennent>  erf,  503 
Papaverin.  469 
Paper,  411 

parchment,  41 1 
Para-compoundk.  416 
Paraffin,  346,  iS*.  354 
Paraldehyd,  383 

properties  of,  383 

toxicolog}-.  383 
detection  of,  383 
sjTnpioms  of,  383 
treatment  in  poisoning  from,  3S7 
P^ra-position,  416 
Paraxantbin,  450 
Paris  green,  273 
Pearl^h,  207 

-white,  302 
Peat.  92 
Penul.  356 
Pentene.  355 
Pentose,  404,  407 
Pepsin.  4*8.  493,  500 
Pe(<uni2ed  iniik.  512 
Peptons.  4&1.  503 
Perchloric  acid.  131 
Periodic  acid,  139 

law.  107.  140 
Peris^ad*.  I07 
Permanganates,  326 
Pkrroxida^es,  488 
Peiro!atum.  354 
Pelro'.tr.m.  332 

-ether,  354 

t'  xiccl-  i:y  of.  354 
Pettet.k  fers  te>t.  507.  559 
Pewtrr,  300 
Phase  r-j".e,  42 
Phenacetin,  44I 
Phenarthrere.  470.  47I 
Pher.a.-cr  e.  443 
Pher.t:i  iin.  44I 
Phenol.  420 

dihyinc,  425 

jhtVa>ir..   118,  122.  430.  498 

su":  h'  nic  aci<i,  423 

trhyirc.  417.  427 

tr.r.:tr...  42J 
Phcny".-3C''3::-.i-i.  44O 

-aceian-.'.   :.  440 

-a;ar.:r.  479 

-arr.in,  430 

hy  :rr.:c.  ^22 

h\dr.-i.;r..  442 

>-:    viit-.  432 
Ph'  r  .::•-:. r..  427.  ^97 

Ph<.-:    .i--.«.  :•-  .I'-.'ij  react.cns  of.  177 

Ph   ^;^    •.  17-. 

Piius:  r.r.ci.  ar.a.yt.c  reaaioni  of.  170 


Phospbo-glycoproteids,  485 
Pbo^ho-molybdic  acid,  338 
I  Pbosphoretted  hydrogen,  176 
I  Phosphoric  acids,  1 76 
'  Phosphorous  acid,  1 79 
niosphorus,  165 
antidotes  to,  1 69 
chlorids,  1 79 
detection  of,  1 72 
determination    in  organic  compounds, 

red  or  amorphous,  165 
;      toxicoI<^T,  167 

detection  of,  1 72 
i  fatal  dose  of,  169 

j  period  of,  169 

necrosis,  171 

phosphorescence  of,  in  hydrogen,  174 
poisoning,  chronic.  171 

postmortem  appearances,  171 

recognition  of,  1 76 
symptoms,  171 
treatment  of.  1 69 
preparations  of.  166 
pro(ierties  of.  1 66 
quantitative  estimation  of,  175 
red.  ie6 
symptoms,  167 
terfaydrid,  176 
tests  fur.  172 
PhoK^raphy,  314 
Phthalic  acid,  429 
Physical  forces.  57 
Physiolc^c  chemistry,  490 
P;co:in,  445 

Picnc  acid.  424.  547.  553 
I'icri.it.ixin,  476 
I'llocarr-ir.,  405 
P:.>c-pe.5I7 
Pil'craji:.,  446 
Piitnin.  445 
P:j.^r.r..  445 
Pir>ets.  ilS 
Pi"ch.  415 

b'.cr.  :c.  232 
P^ar.t  riL'er.  411 

foxi.  22^ 
Pli-ter-tf -Paris.  227 
I  latjnic  ch'.-^nd.  336 
Piatir.um.  336 

ar.  :  an;m<.  nium  chi.  ri  *.  336 
r.:  <1  rfta-s.um  chioriu.  336 
i.:^ck.336 
I      co.!o:da;.  S7 
5;.  nge,  ^\.iyi 
P:un.lagi\  Qi2 
V.-^r:.'  um.  300 
P:  cu".:.tu:ia.  565 
P.iar.rr.cter.  55 

\\-\\  \  '•:■:.  >7 
P.  :•  vri  \:.^.\x 
Pv-vroi-rism.  ;>t 
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Polymorphism,  145 
Polynucleated  compounds,  433 
Polysaccharids,  404,  409 
Polyuria,  526 
Porosity,  28 
Port  wine,  37 1 
Porter,  370 
Potash,  200 

caustic,  200 
Potassium,  199 

acetate,  209 

acid  carbonate,  208 

acid  oxalate,  189 

acid  tartrate,  209 

analytic  reactions  of,  209 

auricyanid,  335 

bicarbonate,  208 

bichromate,  328 

bitartrate,  209 

bromid,  203 

carlxjnate,  207 

chlorate,  132,  203 
toxicology  of,  204 

chlorid,  202 

chromate,  326 

citrate,  208 

cyanate,  187 

cyanid,  186 

dichromate,  328 

dioxid,  200 

ferricyanid,  323 

ferrocyanid,  126,  322 

hydrate,  200 

hydrosulphid,  206 

hydroxid,  200 
toxicology  of,  202 
detection  of,  202 
fatal  dose,  202 

period,  202 
poisoning,     postmortem 

ances,  202 
symptoms  of,  201 

hypophosphitc,  176 

iodid,  203 

manganate,  326 

monosulphid,  2o6 

nitrate,  205 

nitrite,  206 

oxalate,  188 

permanganate,  326 

picrate,  424 

preparations  of,  20I 

properties  of,  20I 

prussiate,  323 

sodium  tartrate,  216 

sulphate,  207 

sulphite,  207 

sulphocyanate,  1 87 

sulphocyanid,  491 

sulphurated,  206 

tartrate,  209 

tests  for,  209 


appear 


Precipitate  of  mercury,  289 
red,  289 
white,  293 
yellow,  290 
Precipitins,  477,  509 
Preliminary  exammation  of  urine,  522 
Prescriptions,  decimal  system  in,  22 
Preservalene,  381 
Pressure  of  air,  99 

of  gases,  29,  38 
I*roof-spirit,  369 
Propane,  349 
I'ropene,  355 
Propenyl  alcohol,  375 
Propine,  356 
Propionic  acid,  390 
Propylene,  356 
Proteases,  488 
Proteids,  478 

coagulated,  481 

compound,  478,  482 

derived,  478 

molecule,  458,  459,  479 

native,  478 

simple,  478,  480 
Proteins,  347,  478 
I^oteolytic  enzyms,  488 
Proteoses,  481 
Prussian  blue,  323 
I'russiate  of  potash,  red,  323 

yellow,  322 
Prussic  acid,  183 
Pseudomorphin,  471 
Ptomalns,  455,  473 

toxicolc^y,  476 

symptoms  like  alkaloidal  poisoning,  476 
Ptyalin,  488,  491 
Purdy's  tests,  546,  554 
Purin  bases,  450,  473 

Ixxlies,  449 
Purinometer,  452 
Pus  in  urine,  559 
Putrefaction,  370,  479 
Putrescin,  455,  459,  474 
Pyknometer,  25 
Pyrazin,  446 
Pyridin,  444,  460,  462 
I^rimidin  liases,  451 

nucleus,  451 
Pyrites,  copper,  282 

iron,  316 
Pyrocatechm,425 
Pyrogallol,  427 
Pyroligneous  acid,  391 
I'yrolusite,  325 
Pyrophosphoric  acid,  178 
I^roxylin,  41 1 
Pyrrole,  444.  445 
Pyuria.  559 

(^)UADRATic  system  of  crystals,  144 
Quantivalence,  105,  109 
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Quartr,  193 
Quicksilver,  288 
QuinidiD,  466 
Quinin,  466 

acid  sulphate,  466 

citrate  of  iron  and,  322,  397 

sulphate,  466 

tests  for,  467 
Quinol,  426 
Quinolin,  448,  466 

Radical,  definition  of,  182,  352,  359 
Radio-activity,  233, 
Radium,  232 

cblorid,  232 
Ratsbane,  249 
Reactions,  104,  II5 

acid,  115 

alkaline,  116 

amphoteric,  214,  528 

of  urine,  528 
Realgar,  274 
Red  iodid  of  mercury,  293 

lead,  301 

oxid  of  copper,  283 
mercury,  289 

phosphorus,  165 

precipitate,  289 
Reductases,  489 
Reduction  by  carbon,  93 

by  hydrogen,  76 

by  sulphur  dioxid,  149 
Regular  system  of  crystals,  143 
Reinsch's  test,  259 

for  antimt)ny.  259,  277 
for  arsenic,  259 
for  nuTCur)',  259,  297 
Rennet.  493,  501 
Kennin,  493,  501 
Residue,  definition  of,  183 
ReM)rcin,  426,  497 
Respiration,  508 

Reversible  jirocesses,  76,  403,  487 
Rheostat,  49 
Rhifjolin,  354 
Rhodium,  336 
Riconls  paste,  151 
Riders,  1 8 

Roberts  lest  for  glucose,  547 
Rocliclie  i-alt,  2l6 
Rijck-caiidy,  408 

-crystal,  193 

-salt.  212 
Rnsanilin.  439 
Kubher.  274 
Rubidium.  217 
Ruby.  237 
Kuni,  371 
Ruthenium,  336 

SaciHaraiks,  40S 
Saccharic  acid,  406 


Saccbarids,  404 

Saccbarimetry  by  ]x>lariscope,  56 

Saccharin,  443 

Saccharobioses,  404 

Saccharose,  404 

Salicin,  412 

Salicylic  acid,  431,  514 

Salicyl-sulphonic  acid,  432,  556 

Salipyrin,  432 

Saliva,  492 

Salkowski's  test,  507 

Sal  ammoniac,  220 

prunelle,  205 

sodse,  214 
Saleratus,  208 
Salol,  432 
Salt,  coiamon,  212 
Saltpeter,  199,  205 

Chili,  202 
Salts,  definition  of,  1 16 
Sand,  193 

filters,  242 
Saponification,  399 
Sapphire,  237 
Sausage-poisoning,  475 
Scale  compounds  of  iron,  322,  397 
.Scandium,  109 
Scheele's  green,  273 
Schweinfurth's  green,  273 
Seidlitz  powder,  216 
Selenium,  142,  158 
Serum,  509 

-albumin,  508 

•{globulin.  508 
Sherry  wine,  371 
Silica,  193 
Silicates,  194 
Silicic  acid,  1 93 
Silicium,  192 
.Silicon,  193 

chlorid,  194 

dioxid,  193 

fluorid,  194 

hydrid,  194 
.Silver,  312 

antidotes  to,  315 

bromid,  314 

chlorid,  314 

cyanid.  1S7 

German,  282 

iodid,  314 

nitrate.  314 

oxid.  313 

sulpliid,  316 

toxicoiojjy.  315 
Sinijjrin,  487 
Skatol,  44S 
Slaked  lime.  224 
Soap,  39q 
Soapstone.  223 
Soda,  211 

-ash,  212 
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Soda-lime,  225 
Sodium,  73,  210 

acetate.  442 

arsenate,  270 

bicarbonate,  215 

bisulphate,  213 

borate,  196 

bromid,  212 

carbonate,  214 

chlorate,  1 32 

chlorid,  212 

hydrate,  211 

hydruxid,  21 1 

properties  of,  311 
toxicology,  211 
detection  of,  212 
fatal  dose,  21 1 
period,  211 
poisoning,  postmortem  i^jpearances 

after,  213 
symptoms,  211 
tests  for,  212,  216 
treatment  of,  21 1 

hypobromiie,  536 

hypochlorite,  132 

hypophosphite,  179 

hyixisulphite,  157 

iodid,  212 

nitrate,  212 

nitropnissid,  323 

peroxid,  211 

phosphate,  213 

-potassium  tartrate,  216 

salicylate,  431 

sesi{ui  carbonate,  215 

silicate,  194 

sulphate,  213 

sulphite,  148 

sulphocarl><>late,  424 

thiosulphate,  157 
Solids,  definition  of,  28 
Solution,  83 

of  gases  in  gases,  86 

of  gases  in  liquids,  85 

of  liquids  in  gases,  86 

of  liquids  in  liquids,  85 

of  solids  in  liquids,  83 
Solutions,  mixed,  125 

saturated.  84 

sujHirsaturated,  84 
Sozolic  acid,  423 
Spartt'in,  460 
Si)ecific  gravity,  22 

heat,  33 

weight,  22 
SpectroscoiKj,  53 
Spectrum  analysis,  52 

of  bl<KKl,  94,  482,  510 
of  elements,  54 
Spermatozoa  in  urine,  564 
Spirits  of  glonoin,  402 

of  hartshorn,  319 


Spirits  of  mindererus,  221 

of  wine,  369 

proof,  369 

-wood,  367 
Spiritus  ammonix,  219 

etheris  nitrosi,  401 
Squibb' s  fluid,  537 
Standard  solutions,  I18,  498 
Stannic  acid,  282 

chlorid,  281 

sulphid,  282 
Stannous  chlorid,  281 

hydroxid,  282 

sulphid,  282 
Stannum,  280 
Starch,  404,  491 

iodized,  136 

solution,  404 
Steapsin,  399,  503 
Stearic  acid,  393,  398 
Stearm,  393 
Stearoptens,  419 
Steel,  316 
Stercobilin,  506 
Stereo-isomerism,  395 
Stibium,  274 
Stokes'  reagent,  483 
Stomach  contents,  492 

tul)e,  495 
Strontia,  223 
Strontianite,  230 
Strontium,  230 

analytic  reactions  of,  230 

carbonate,  232 

oxid,  223 
Structure  of  flame,  105 
Strychnin,  467 

sulphate,  467 
and  ptomalns,  476 
descri]>tion  of,  467 
signs  of  poisoning  from,  468 
fatal  period  of,  468 

dose  of,  468 
in  treatment  of  morphin  and  opium 
poisoning,  471 
Subatomic  matter,  234 
Sublimation,  79,  142 
Sublimed  sulphur,  142 
Substitution,  358 

products  of  benzene,  416 
Succus  entericus,  506 
Sucrose,  407 
Sugar,  40vS 

barley,  408 

beet, '408 

cane.  407 

detection  of,  in  urine,  544 

fruit,  406 

grain.-,  405 

inverted,  406 

of  lead,  302 

milk.  408 
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Sogar.  innscle,407 
Sagan,404 

oompoond,  404,407 

sunpte,  404 
Solf^unioo,  127,  213 
Sulphates,  reactions  of,  155 
Sulphids,  reactioos  of,  1 47 
Sulphites,  Fractions  of,  149 
Snlphocarbolates,  42 1,  423 
Suipbocyanatcs,  187 
Sulphocyanic  acid,  187 
Salpbonal,  388 
Solphone,  388 
Snlphonic  acid,  387,  401 
SalpbofAeoolates,  422,  424 
Sulphur,  141 

derivatires  of  paraffins,  386 

determinatioa   in    organic   componnds, 
342,  478 

dioxid,  148 

flowers  of,  1 42 

group,  142 

in  proteid  molecule,  478 

milk  of,  142  '" 

precipitated,  142 

sublimed,  142 

trioxid,  149 

water,  79 
Sulphurated  antimony,  274 

lime,  225 
Sulphurened  hydrogen,  I46 
Sulphuric  acid,  1 50 

antidotes  to.  154 

dilute,  131 

ether,  377 

fuming.  151 

impurities  of.  151 

Nordhausen,  151 

pro})crties  of.  151 

loxicolop\-,  153 
detection  of,  1 56 
fatal  dose  and  )%riod  of,  1 54 
hical  external  effects  of,  1 53 
poisoning  from,  1 53 

postmortem  appearances,  1 55 
sym|>toms,  153 
treatment.  1 54 
quantitative  test  for,  157 
tests  for,  155 
Sulphurous  acid,  148 

anhydrid.  148 
Sulphydric  aci<i,  146 
Supercooled  water.  4I 
Superpliosphate  of  lime,  227 
Sweet  spirit  of  niter,  401 
Symbols,  function  of,  104 
Synaptasc.  489 
Synthesis,  347 
Syntonin,  481 
Synipus  caicis,  224 

calcii  lactophosphatis,  227 

ferri  iodidi,  320 


Talc,  235 
Tallow,  398 
Tannic  acid,  433 
Tannin,  433 
Tanret's  test,  554 
Tantalum,  109 
Tar,  412 
Tartar,  209 

cream  of,  209 

crude,  209,  371,  395 

emetic,  275 
Tartaric  acid,  395 
Tartrates,  reactions  of,  397 
Taurine,  505 
Taurocholic  acid,  505 
Tea,  451 

Tellurium,  142,  158 
Tenacity,  28 
Tension  of  aqueous  vapor,  39,  42 

of  gases,  29 
Terebene,  419 
Terebenthene,  419 
Terpenes,  419 
Terpin,  419 

hydrate,  419 
Test- break  fast,  495 

-meal,  495 
Tetanin,  474 
Tetronal,  389 
Thalleioquin,  467 
Thallin,  448 
Thallium,  54,  109 
Thein,  45 1 

Theobromin,  450,  451 
Theophyllin,  450,  451 
Thermometers,  30 
Thio-alcobols,  387 

-ethers,  387 

-ketones,  388 

-sulphuric  acid,  157 
Thorium,  337 
Thrombase.  489,  509 
Thymin,  451 
Thymol,  419 
Tiij,  280 

amalgam,  281 

chlorids  of,  281 

-plate,  280 

-stone,  280 

symptoms  of  poisoning  from,  28 1 

tests  for,  282 

toxicology.  281 
Tinctura  ferri  chloridi,  319,  324 
Titanium,  109 
Titration,  118 
Titre,  118 
ToUen's  test,  383 
Toluene,  413,  418 
Toluol,  418 
Topfer's  reagent,  437 

test.  497 
Toxemia,  477 
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Toxins,  475 

food,  475 

infection,  477 
Treacle,  408 
Trichloracetic  acid,  554 
Trichloraldehyd,  383 
Trichlormethane,  358,  360 
Triethylamin,  453 
Trimethylamin,  453 
Trinitro-cellulose,  411 

-phenol,  424 
Trional,  389 
Trioses,  404 

Triple  phosphate,  177,  530 
Trommer's  lest,  544 
Tropeolin  test,  496 
Tropic  acid,  463 
Tropin,  445,  464 
Trypsin,  488,  503,  506 
Tryptophan,  459,  479,  503 
Tube  casts  in  urine,  561 
Tungsten,  no 
Tunneric  test,  515 
Tur(ientine,  419 
Turpeth  mineral,  293 
Type-metal,  274 
Typhotoxin,  474 
Tyrosin,  458,  479,  503,  563 
Tyrotoxicon,  474 

Uffelmann's  test,  500 
Ultimate  analysis,  339 
Uracil,  45 1 
Uranin,  426 
Uranium,  337 
U  rases,  488 
Urates,  449,  542,  568 
Urea,  181,188,452,456,  536 
determination  of,  537 
nitrate,  457 
Uremia,  474 
Ureomeler,  537 
Uric  acid,  449,  451,  599,  568 

endogenous  nn<i  exogenous.  452 
Uricometer,  540 
Urinary  calculi,  536,  567 
examination,  522 
sediments,  524,  532,  535,  561-565 
Urine,  522 
air  in,  565 
albumin  in,  57,  551 
boiling-test  for,  551 
Esbach's  test  for,  553 
Hellers  test  for,  552,  557 
nitric  acid  test  for,  553 
picric  acid  test  for,  553 
Purdy's  method,  554 
salicyl-sulphonic  acid,  556 
Tanret's  test  for,  554 
trichloracetic  acid,  554 
albumosuria  in,  556 
analysis,  522 


Urine,  bile  in,  558 
blood  in,  557 

calcium  oxalate  of,  535,  568 
calculi,  564 
chlorids  of,  534 
color,  526 
composition,  525 
chyle  in,  560 
cystin  in,  563,  568 
diazo-reaction,  566 
epithelium  in,  560 
leucin  in,  363 
mucin  of,  556 
nucleo-albumins  of,  556 
phosphates  of,  530,  531,  568 
polarimetry  of,  57 
preservation  of,  524 
pus  in,  559 
quantity  of,  525 
reaction,  528 
saccharometer,  548 
secretion,  525 
specific  gravity,  527 
spermatozoa  in,  564     -' 
sugar  in,  57,  544 

BOttger's  bismuth  test  for,  547 
Fehling's  test  for,  545 
fermentation  test  for,  547 
glycerin-cupric  test  for,  545 
Nylander's  test  for,  546 
phenyl-hydrazin  test  for,  442,  547 
picric  acid  test  for,  547 
)x>lariscope  test  for,  57 
Purdy's  test  for,  546 
sulphates  of,  532 
tube  casts  in,  561 
epithelial,  562 
fatty,  562 
granular,  562 
hyaline,  562 
mucous,  562 
waxy,  562 
tyrosin  in,  563 
Urinometer,  527 
Urobilin,  506,  526 
Urochrome,  526 
Uroerythin,  526 
Urohcmatin,  448 
Urotropin,  454.  530 
Uroxanthin,  447 

Vai.knck,  105,  109 
Valerianates,  373 
Valerianic  aciti,  373,  393 
Vanadium,  109 
Vajwr  density,  26 

tensity,  42 
Vaselin,  354 

Velocities  of  reactions,  77 
Veratrin,  472 

reactions  of,  472 
Verdigris,  284 
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Vermilion,  288 
Vinegar,  391 
Vitellin,  488 
Vitriol,  blue,  284 

green,  320 

oil  of,  150 

while,  320 
Volt,  48 

Volumetric  analysis,  1 18 
Vulcanite,  182 
Vulcanized  rubber,  182,  274 

Washing  soda,  214,  215 
Water,  77,  240 

alkaline,  240 

ammonia  in,  246 

analysis,  245 

bacillus  coli  m,  245 

biologic  test,  245 

carlxinated,  240 

chalyl)eate.  79 

chlorids  in,  246 

distilled,  79 

drinking-,  242 

B»s,  93 

ground,  24I 

hard,  242 

lead-,  302 

lime-,  244 

maximum  density  of,  78 

mineral,  79,  240 

of  ammonia,  218 

of  crystallization,  78 

purifK-ation  by  bromin,  244 

rain,  240 

saline,  240 

soft,  242 

storafjc,  243 

siili)luir,  79,  240 

surface,  241 
\Vatt,  48 
Wax.  3<j8 

Wcatlicring  of  rocks,  195 
Wcijjiil,  17 

atomic,  101 

molecular,  7 1 

s|>ccilic.  22 
Whey.  51  I 
Whisky,   ;7I 
While  ai^fnic,  269 

lead,  3<i2 

precipitate,  293 


White  vitriol,  332 
Widal's  test,  477 
Wine,  371 

cjf  anlimoay,  275 
WiDlergreen  oil,  403 
Wilhcrile,  231 
WotHi  alcohul,  367 

naphtha,  367 

spirit,  367 
Wrought  iron,  316 

Xanthin,  450,  451,  568 

bases,  450 
Xiantho-fpruieic  reaction,  424 
Xenon,  91 
Xylene,  413,  418 
Xylol,  418 
Xylose,  407 

Yeast,  370 

V'ellow  oxid  of  mercury,  289 
prussiale  of  potash,  322 
subsulphate  of  mercury,  293 
-wash,  289 

Ytterbium,  109 

Yttrium,  109 

Zero,  30 

al)solute,  31 
Zinc,  330 
acetate,  33 1 
antidotes  to,  333 
blende,  330 
carl)onale.  33 1 
chlorid,  332 
ferrocyanid,  ^-^"^ 
fever,  33 1 
hydroxid,  331 
lactate,  331 
oxid.  330. 
phospliid,  331 
sulpliate,  332 
toxicoIo^'V,   332 

detection  of,  T^l^^ 

fatal  <]ose  and  period  of,  33 1 

fever.  3  \ 

tcM-.  for,  III 

treatment  of  {X)isoning  from,  I'^i 
while,  330 
/ircimiuni.  too 
Zymogen,  503 
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The  Vermiform  Appendix  and  its  Diseases.  By  Howard  A. 
Kelly,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Gynecology  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity, Baltimore ;  and  E.  Hurdon,  M.  D.,  Assistant  in  Gynecology  in  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore.  Handsome  octavo  volume  of 
827  pages,  containing  399  superb  original  illustrations  and  3  litho- 
graphic plates.  Cloth,  $10.00  net. 

WITH  399  SUPERB  ORIGINAL   ILLUSTRATIONS. 


This  work  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  medical  books  ever  published,  con- 
taining some  four  hundred  beautiful  illustrations,  in  the  preparation  of  which  the 
artists  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  have  spent  many  years.  Each  beautifully  and 
accurately  portrays  the  condition  represented,  and  together  they  form  a  magnifi- 
cent collection  unequaled  by  those  in  any  other  work  on  the  subject  ever  plact-d 
upon  the  market.  A  large  amount  of  original  work  has  been  done  for  the  ana- 
tomic chapter,  for  which  over  one  hundred  original  illustrations  have  been  made. 
.Appendicitis  naturally  receives  the  fullest  consideration.  The  pathology  is  not 
only  amply  and  clearly  described,  but  it  is  beautifully  illuminated  with  an  abun- 
dance nf  illustrations  depicting  the  pathologic  conditions  with  rare  fidelity.  Diag- 
nosis and  treatment,  by  far  the  most  important  sections  to  the  practitioner  and 
surgeon,  arc  elaborately  discussed  and  profusely  illustrated.  Special  chapters  are 
devoted  to  the  peculiarities  of  appendicitis  in  children,  and  to  the  characteristics 
of  the  \  enniform  appendix  in  typhoid  fever.  .\n  unusual  chapter,  but  one  of  the 
greatest  value  to  both  the  medical  and  legal  professions,  is  that  on  the  medicolegal 
status  of  appendicitis.  A  valuable  contribution  to  the  study  of  the  relative  fre- 
quency of  diseases  of  the  appendix  consists  in  the  presentation  of  the  results  <  f 
several  thousand  autopsies. 
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A  Text-Book  of  Operative  Surgery.  Covering  the  Surjjical  Anat- 
omy and  Operative  Tcchnic  involved  in  the  Operations  of  General 
Surgery.  For  Students  and  Practitioners.  By  Warren  Stone 
BiCKHAM,  M.D.,  Assistant  Instructor  in  Operative  Surgery,  Columbia 
University  (College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons),  New  York.  Hand- 
some octavo  of  about  looo  pages,  with  559  beautiful  illustrations, 
nearly  all  original. 

Cloth,  ^6.00  net ;  Sheep  or  Half  Morocco,  ^7.00  net. 

WITH  559  BEAVTIFUL  ILLUSTRATIONS.  NEARLY  ALL  ORIGINAL 

This  absolutely  new  work  completely  covers  the  surgical  anatomy  and 
operative  technic  involved  in  the  operations  of  general  surgery.  Constructed 
on  thoroughly  new  lines,  the  discussion  of  the  subject  is  remarkably  systema- 
tized and  arranged  in  a  manner  entirely  original.  Being  the  work  of  a  teacher 
of  extensive  experience  who,  as  such,  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  wants  of 
students  and  general  practitioners,  the  book  is  eminently  practical  and  the  sub- 
ject treated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  its  comprehension  most  easy.  This 
practicability  of  the  work  is  particularly  emphasized  in  the  numerous  magnifi- 
cent illustrations  which  form  a  useful  and  striking  feature.  There  are  some  559 
of  them.  All  have  been  drawn  especially  for  this  hook,  and  they  depict  the 
pathologic  conditions  and  the  progressive  steps  in  the  various  operations 
detailed  with  unusual  fidelity,  their  artistic  and  mechanical  excellence  being  of 
the  highest  standard.  The  text  has  been  brought  precisely  down  to  the  present 
day,  all  the  recent  advances  along  the  line  of  technic  having  been  fu!lv  discussed, 
and  elucidated  with  many  illustrations.  A  distinguishing  and  extremely  useful 
feature  is  the  treatment  of  the  anatomic  side  of  the  subject  in  connection  with 
the  operative  technic.  Anatomy  of  the  human  body  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance in  the  practical  application  of  operative  surgery,  for  unless  the  surgeon 
know  the  exact  location  of  the  various  muscles,  bones,  etc.,  he  will  cause 
unnecessary  destruction  of  tissue,  and  perhaps  irreparable  injury.  The  illustra- 
tions will  be  found  of  particular  assistance  in  acquiring  this  essential  knowledge. 
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rroft-sior  of  Surgery,  Mush  Medical  College,  in  Affiliation  with  the  Univ.  of  Chicago. 
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A  NEW  WORK— RECENTLY  ISSUED 

A  Text-Book  of  Clinical  Anatomy.  By  Daniel  N.  Eisendrath, 
A.B.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Anatomy,  Medical  Department  of 
the  University  of  Illinois  (College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons), 
Chicago ;  Attending  Surgeon  to  the  Cook  County  Hospital,  etc. 
Handsome  octavo  of  5 1 5  pages,  beautifully  illustrated  with  entirely 
original  illustrations. 

Cloth,  ^5.00  net;  Sheep  or  Half  Morocco,  ^6.00  net. 

WITH  MANY  BEAUTIFUL  ORIGINAL  ILLUSTRATIONS 

The  subject  of  anatomy,  and  especially  clinical  anatomy,  is  so  closely  allied 
to  practical  medicine  and  surgery  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  a  physician 
or  surgeon  to  practice  his  profession  successfully  unless  he  have  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  human  structure.  This  work  is  intended  to  serve  as  a  guide 
and  reference  book  to  the  general  practitioner  as  well  as  a  text-book  for  the 
siudent.  It  treats  of  practical  anatomy — anatomy  wliich  it  is  necessary  for  the 
physician  to  have  at  his  certain  command  at  tfie  bedside,  in  the  clinic,  and  in  the 
operating  room.  The  entire  subject  is  discussed  with  the  thoroughness  and 
preciseness  that  spring  from  experience,  and  the  author's  style  is  clear  and  con- 
cise. The  method  of  illustrating  the  subject  is  novel,  especial  attention  being 
given  to  surface  anatomy.  The  illustrations  themselves  are  the  result  of  a  great 
deal  of  painstaking  study,  the  great  majority  of  them  being  from  new  and 
original  drawings  and  pliotographs.  Tliey  are  reproduced  in  the  highest  style 
of  art,  and  show  far  better  than  those  in  any  similar  work  the  relation  of 
anatomic  structures  from  a  clinical  standpoint,  presenting  to  the  student  a 
picture  of  anat«)my  as  he  meets  it  at  the  bedside,  witli  the  skin  covering  the 
tissue.  A  portion  of  each  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  examination  of  the  living 
through  palpation  and  marking  of  surface  outlines  of  landmarks,  vessels,  nerves, 
thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera.  I'^or  the  student  and  practitioner  alike,  the 
worK  will  be  found  unrivaled. 

Medical  Record.  New  York 

••  llIK  in<>l<t>r<.Ml.V  IKAlIK  \I  MANNhK  IN  WHUII  IHK  Al'TMoR  HAS  rKKKOKMbn 
nl^  i  \-K  Will.  Ml  1  I  WIIM  (.I.NKKAI,  Al'l-KOIiAlloN.  .  .  .  .\  SI'KCIAI.  RECOMMKM)ATli»N 
|«.k  nn  IIi-.IKlN  I^  IIIAI  IIU  V  AKK  M()>Tl.V  oKK.lNAI  AM)  WKKK  M  AOR  FOR  I  HE  PURIHISK 
I\\ll\\  Till     -niloN^   i.|     J.iIM.s  AM"   IKl  NK>  AKK    llli 'SK  <  iK  KORMAI  IM7.E1)  CADAVKKS 

AND    \K1    I   MMII   \«  IIAIU.I.   IN  AC<  TRACY. " 


SURGER  Y  AND  ANA  TOMY 


Text-Book  of  Surgery 

SECOND  EDITION.  THOILOVGHLY  RXVISED  AND  ENLARGED 

The  International  Text-Book  of  Surgery.  In  two  volumes.  By 
American  and  British  authors.  Edited  by  J.  Collins  Warren,  M.D., 
LL.D.,  F.R.C.S.  (Hon.),  Professor  of  Surgery,  Harvard  Medical 
School ;  and  A.  Pearce  Gould,  M.S.,  F.R.C.S.,  of  London,  England.^ 
Vol.  I.  General  and  Operative  Surgery.  Royal  octavo,  975  pages, 
461  illustrations,  9  full -page  colored  plates. — ^Vol.  II.  Special  of 
Regional  Surgery.  Royal  octavo,  1122  pages,  499  illustrations,  and 
8  full-page  colored  plates. 

Per  volume  :  Cloth,  ^5.00  net ;  Half  Morocco,  ^6.00  net 

ADOPTED  BY  THE  V.  S.  ARMY 

In  this  new  edition  the  entire  book  has  been  carefully  revised,  and  special  effort 
has  been  made  to  bring  the  work  down  to  the  present  day.  The  chapters  on 
Military  and  Naval  Surgery  have  been  very  carefully  revised  and  extensively 
rewritten  in  the  light  of  the  knowledge  gained  during  the  recent  wars.  The 
articles  on  the  effect  upon  the  human  body  of  the  vailous  kinds  of  bullets,  and 
the  results  of  surgery  in  the  field  are  based  on  the  latest  reports  of  the  sur- 
geons in  the  field.  The  chapter  on  Diseases  of  the  Lymphatic  System  has  been 
completely  rewritten  and  brought  up  to  date ;  and  of  special  interest  is  the 
chapter  on  the  Spleen.  The  already  numerous  and  beaudful  illustrations  have 
been  gjreatly  increased,  constituting  a  valuable  feature,  especially  so  the  seven- 
teen colored  lithographic  plates. 


OPINIONS  OF  THE  MEDICAL  PRESS 

AfuiaJs  of  Surgery 

**  It  is  the  most  valuable  work  on  the  subject  that  has  appeared  in  some  years.  The  cnnfcfan  and 
the  pathologist  have  joined  hands  in  its  production,  and  the  result  must  be  a  aatMaction  to  the  edUon 
•s  it  is  a  gratification  to  the  conscientious  reader." 

Boston  NedicaJ  «Lnd  SurgicaJ  JourRSkl 

"  The  articles  as  a  rule  present  the  essentials  of  the  subject  treated  in  a  clear,  concise  manner. 
They  are  systematically  written.  The  illustrations  are  abundant,  well  chosen,  and  enhance  {greatly 
the  value  of  the  work.    The  book  is  a  thoroughty  modem  one." 

TKe  Nedicft.1  R.ecord,  New  York 

"The  arrangement  of  subjects  is  excellent,  and  their  treatment  by  the  different  author*  Is 
equally  so.  .  .  .  The  work  is  up  to  date  in  a  very  remarkable  degree,  many  of  the  latest  operations  hi 
the  different  regional  parts  of  the  body  being  given  in  full  details.  There  is  not  a  chapter  in  the  work 
from  which  the  reader  may  not  leara  something  new." 


SAUNDERS*  BOOKS  ON 


American 
Text-Book  of  Surgery 

American  Text-Book  of  Surgery.  Edited  by  William  W.  Keen, 
M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.C.S.  (Hon.),  Professor  of  the  Principles  of  Sur- 
gery and  of  Clinical  Surgery,  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadel- 
phia; and  J.  William  White,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  John  Rhea  Barton 
Professor  of  Surgery,  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Handsome  octavo, 
.  1 363  pages,  with  5  5 1  text-cuts  and  39  colored  and  half-tone  plates. 
Cloth,  ^7.00  net ;  Sheep  or  Half  Morocco,  $8.(X>  net. 

FOURTH  EDITION.  REVISED  AND  ENLARGED— RECENTLY  ISSUED 

Of  the  three  former  editions  of  this  book  there  have  been  sold  over  40,000 
copies.  In  this  present  edition  every  chapter  has  been  extensively  modified,  and 
many  of  them  have  been  partially,  and  some  entirely,  rewritten.  Notably 
among  such  chapters  are  those  on  Surgical  Bacteriology,  Tumors,  the  Osseous 
System,  Orthopedic  Surgery,  the  Surgery  of  the  Nerves,  the  Joints,  the  Abdo- 
men, etc.  The  most  recent  researches  of  Monks  on  the  Intestines,  Crile  and 
Gushing  on  Shock  and  Blood  Pressure,  Matas  on  Neural  Infiltration  and  Aneu- 
rysm, Edebohls  on  Renal  Decortication,  etc.,  have  been  included.  The  use  of 
parafiine  in  nasal  deformities,  the  methods  of  spinal  and  local  anesthesia,  and 
the  newer  anesthetics  have  also  been  described.  Six  entirely  new  chapters  appear 
in  this  edition  :  Military  Surgery,  by  Brigadier-( General  R.  W.  O'Reilly,  Surgeon- 
Crcneral,  L'.  S.  Army,  and  Major  W.  C.  Borden,  Surgeon,  U.  S.  Army  ;  Naval 
Surji'tn',  by  Admiral  P.  M.  Rixey,  Surgeon-Cjcneral,  U.  S.  Navy  ;  Tropical Sur- 
gt-ry,  by  Captain  Charles  F.  Kieffer.  Assistant  Surgeon,  U.  S.  Army  ;  Examina- 
tion of  the  Blood,  by  Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot ;  Immunity,  by  Dr.  Arthur  K.  Stone  ; 
and  Surgery  of  the  Pancreas. 


PERSONAL  AND  PRESS  OPINIONS 

Edmund  Owen,  F.R..C.S.. 

Memhrr  of  thf  Board  of  Examiners  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  ^  England. 

"  Pcisonallv,  I  slumld  noi  mind  it  being  called  The  Text-Book  (instead  of  A  Text-Book),  for  I 
know  ni  11(1  single  vohiine  which  contains  so  readable  and  complete  an  account  of  the  science  and  art 
of  surRi-ry  as  this  (i(K-s."' 

The  Lft.ncet,  London 

"  Iftliis  ttxt-b<>.ik  is  a  fair  reflex  of  the  present  jwisitiun  of  American  surgery,  we  must  admit  it 
Mof  a  viiv  hikjh  oriji-r  <>i  merit.  an<l  that  Knglish  surgeons  will  have  to  look  \ery  carefully  to  their 
Urnrels  if  iluy  are  to  preserve  a  i>osilion  in  the  van  of  surgical  practice." 

Boston  NedicsLl  SLnd  Sur|icftl  Journal 

•'  This  Ixjok  marks  an  epoch  in  American  btK)k-making.  All  in  all,  the  b<x)k  is  distinctly  the 
most  satisfactory  work  on  modern  surgery  with  which  we  are  familiar.  It  is  thorough,  complete,  and 
condrnsed." 


SURGERY  AND  ANATOMY 


Sc\idder*s 
Treatment  of  Fractures 

WITH  NOTES  ON  DISLOCATIONS 

The  Treatment  of  Fractures:  with  Notes  on  a  few  Common 
Dislocations.  By  Charles  L.  Scudder,  M.D.,  Surgeon  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital,  Boston.  Octavo  volume  of  534  pages, 
with  688  original  illustrations.  Polished  Buckram,  ^5.00  net;  Half 
Morocco,  $6.<X)  net. 

RECENTLY  ISSUED— NEW   (4ih)   EDITION.  ENLARGED 
FOUR  LARGE  EDITIONS   IN  LESS  THAN   FOUR  YEARS 

Four  large  editions  of  this  work  have  been  called  for  in  less  than  four  years. 
In  this  edition  the  author  has  added  some  useful  matter  on  Dislocations,  illustrat- 
ing it  in  that  practical  manner  which  has  made  the  work  so  valuable.  X-ray 
plates  of  the  epiphyses  at  different  ages  have  been  arranged,  and  will  be  found 
of  value  not  only  as  an  anatomic  study,  but  also  in  the  appreciation  of  epiphyseal 
lesions.  The  text  has  been  brought  precisely  down  to  date,  containing  the  sur- 
geons' reports  on  the  late  wars  and  the  important  facts  regarding  fractures  pro- 
duced by  the  small -caliber  bullet.  A  large  number  of  new  illustrations  have  also 
been  added.  In  the  treatment  the  reader  is  not  only  told  but  is  shown  how  to 
apply  the  apparatus,  for,  as  far  as  possible,  all  the  details  are  illustrated. 


PERSONAL  AND  PRESS  OPINIONS 

WillUm  T.  Bull.  N.D^ 

Professor  of  Surgery  y  College  of  Physicians  and  SurgeonSt  New  York  City. 
"  The  work  is  a  good  one,  and  I  shall  ceitminly  recommend  it  to  students." 

Joseph  D.  BrycLiit.  M.D.. 

Professor  of  the  Ptinciples  and  Practice  of  Surgery^  University  and  Bellevue  ffosfittd 
Medical  College,  New  York  City. 
"  As  a  practical  demonstration  of  the  topic  it  is  excellent,  and  as  an  example  of  bookmaking  It 
is  nighly  commendable." 

American  JournA.!  of  the  NedicsLl  Sciences 

"  The  work  produces  a  favorable  impression  by  the  general  manner  in  which  the  subject  is 
treated.  Its  descriptions  are  concise  and  clear,  and  the  treatment  sound.  The  physical  examination  of 
the  injured  part  is  well  described,  and  ...  the  method  of  making  these  examinations  is  illu3 
trated  by  a  liberal  use  of  cuts." 


SAUNDERS*  BOOKS  ON 


Senn*s 
Practical  Surgery 

Practical  Suf%<try.  A  Work  for  the  General  Practitioner.  By 
Nlcurji.AM  Sknn,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Surger>'  in  Rush 
Medical  College,  Chicago  ;  Professor  of  Surger>'  in  the  Chicago  Poly- 
clinic ;  Attending  Surgeon  to  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  etc.  Hand- 
•omc  octavo  volume  of  1133  pages,  with  650  illustrations,  many  of 
them  in  colors.  Cloth,  $6.00  net ;  Sheep  or  Half  Morocco,  ^7.00  pet, 
Soid  by  Subscription. 

DR..  SCNN'S  GREAT  WORK 
Baa^d  on  Hia  Oparatlva  Exparlenca  for  25  Yeara 

Thi!!  liook  deals  with  practical  subjects,  and  its  contents  are  devoted  to  those 
bran*  hr»  <»f  surKcry  that  are  of  special  interest  to  the  general  practitioner.  Special 
attention  i>  paid  to  cnierKcnry  surjjery.  Shock,  hemorrhage,  and  wound  treatment 
arc  fully  c  (msidcred.  The  section  on  Military  Surgery  is  based  on  the  author's 
cxprricn(  c  as  chief  of  the  operating  staff  in  the  field  during  the  Spanish-American 
war.  and  on  his  observations  during  the  Clreco  Turkish  war. 

AnnaU  of  Surgery 

"It  i-.nl  v.ihir  not  «»iilv  «i>  prrspntinK  comprclirnsivcU  the  ttiost  advanced  teachings  of 
inmlrin  -.uii-.-rN  m  ilio  Mil'irctn  %vhhh  It  t.ikos  up.  hut  .dso  .t-  .»  rcconi  of  the  m.itured  opinions 
i»nd  piui  iu«'  <'(  ,111  .»<  coiuphshcil  .ind  oxjKTionccd  suri:o>ii. 

Griffith's  Manual  of  Surgery 

A  Manual  of  Surgery.  By  Frkpi  kk  liKiiiiin,  M.  D.,  Surgeon 
to  tbo  lUIioviio  ni^^jKMis.uy.  New  York  City.  Handsome  i2mo  of 
>"*)  puv-v.  \\u|\  41-   lUusir.itions.      l-'lcxiblo   IcallKT.  ^2.00  net. 

JUST   ISSUED 

Ih-o  «v"W  •»  .»  br.ot  ovitl'.nr  ot  the  pi.uf.oc  apv'.  p::ncipic>  of  sun:er> .  sT^  mj: 
the  ovN<;-.  »;  .iot.r.N  .1  \\\c  Mil^uvt  -.n  the  Vr  .e!o>:  ;v>-S>  r.'.ar.ncr  con>:«en:  «iih 
tUw.^v^-^  I  !'<•  «^;'t.!e  o-.:b-Cv:  »>t  s.ivccTx  ^..'xorevi  .n,:-.;vi:r.j:  a'.",  the  >pcv:A'.::<rs. 
.»^  P  '«i-.>-v-^  .-t  *.>.o  I  \o  la:.  N>^sc.  ani;  rh:.\.\:  ^  er.  :  l  r.r..irA  l^:seas*s  l>:sra>es 
,>t  \\  . -.vr:-    o;>         I  lv.>  ;-.>ct.:".  wv>!k  w'l  >o  ;.^   S-.  r\;c-\    .tha:   IV    Stc\  ens    >'anual 


SURGERY  AND  ANATOM\ 


Schultze  and  Stewart's 
Topographic  Anatomy 

Atlas  and  Text-Book  of  Topographic  and  Applied  Anatomy.     By 

Prof.  Dr.  O.  Schultze,  of  Wiirzburg.  Edited,  with  additions,  by 
George  D.  Stewart,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Clinical  Sur- 
gery, University  and  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College,  N.  Y.  Large 
quarto  of  200  pages,  with  25  colored  figures  on  22  colored  lithographic 
plates,  and  89  text-cuts,  60  in  colors. 

READY  SOON 

It  was  Professor  Schultze' s  special  aim,  in  preparing  this  work,  to  produce  a 
Text- Book  and  Atlas,  not  for  the  anatomist  alone,  but  more  particularly  for  the 
general  practitioner.  He  has  presented  his  own  methods  for  the  study  of 
anatomy — methods  proved  to  be  correct  and  practical  by  many  years  of  clinical 
study.  The  value  of  the  knowledge  of  topographic  anatomy  in  bedside  diagnosis 
is  emphasized  throughout  the  book.  The  many  colored  lithographic  plates  are 
exceptionally  excellent.  The  editorial  additions  of  Dr.  Stewart  are  in  accordance 
with  the  high  standing  of  the  original  German. 

Moynihan  on  Gall-stones 

Qall-stones  and  Their  Surgical  Treatment.  By  B.  G.  A.  Moyni- 
han, M.S.  (LoNP.),  F.R.C.S.,  Senior  Assistant  Surgeon,  Leeds  General 
Infirmary,  England,     Octavo  of  366  pages,  fully  illustrated. 

Cloth,  ^4.00  net. 
JUST  ISSUED 

rhis  work  contains  a  full  account  of  the  origin  and  causation  of  gall-stones, 
and  of  the  pathologic  changes  and  clinical  manifestations  to  which  they  give  rise. 
Especial  attention  has  been  given  to  a  detailed  description  of  the  early  symptoms 
in  cholelithiasis,  so  as  to  enable  a  diagnosis  to  be  made  in  the  stage  in  which 
surgical  treatment  can  be  most  safely  adopted.  Every  phase  of  gall-stone  disease 
is  dealt  with,  and  is  illustrated  by  a  large  number  of  clinical  records.  The  ac- 
count of  the  operative  treatment  of  all  the  forms  and  complications  of  gall-stone 
disease  is  full  and  accurate.  The  illustrations,  a  number  of  which  are  in  color, 
are  unusually  clear  and  artistic,  and  form  a  special  feature  of  the  work. 


lo  -  SAUNDERS'  BOOKS  ON 


S 

Modem   S\irgery 

Modern  Sursrery — General  and  Operative.  By  John  Chalmers 
DaCosta,  M.D.,  Professor  of  the  Principles  of  Surgery  and  of  Clini- 
cal Surgery  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia ;  Surgeon 
to  Philadelphia  Hospital  and  to  St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  Philadelphia. 
Handsome  octavo  volume  of  1099  P^g^s,  with  707  illustrations. 

Cloth,  ^5.00  net ;  Sheep  or  Half  Morocco,  ^6.00  net 

FOURTH   EDITION- RCCCNTLY  ISSUED 
Thorou^ly  Reviaad,  Entirely  Reset,  and  Greatly  Enlarged 


The  progress  of  surgery  in  every  department  is  one  of  tl)e  most  notable 
phenomena  of  the  present  day.  So  many  improvements,  discoveries,  and 
observations  have  been  made  since  the  appearance  of  the  last  edition  of  this 
work  that  the  author  found  it  necessary  to  rewrite  it  entirely.  In  this  new  fourth 
edition  the  book  has  undergone  a  thorough  and  careful  revision,  and  there 
has  bctMi  added  much  new  matter.  There  have  also  been  added  over  two 
hunclrctl  excellent  and  practical  illustrations,  greatly  increasing  the  value  of  the 
work.  lU'cause  of  the  great  amount  of  new  matter  it  has  been  deemed 
advisable  in  tliis  present  edition  to  adopt  a  larger  type  page.  This  is  a  great 
improviMiH'fU,  rendering  as  it  does  the  work  less  cumbersome.  The  book  will 
he  foiiinl  to  express  the  latest  advances  in  the  art  and  science  of  surgery. 


OPINIONS  OF  THE  MEDICAL  PRESS 

The  Lancet,  London 

"  \Vf  m.»\  vi>iii;i,»iul.»to  Or.  n.iCost.\  in  the  success  of  his  attempt.  .  .  .  We  can  recoaimend 
the  wotk  .xs  .1  u\v  IhhiW  wtll  suilcvl  to  students." 

The  NedicftI  Record,  New  York 

*■  Tlio  \\>>'k  tinoutliout  is  not.ible  for  its  conciseness.  Redundance  of  IanKua$;c  and  padding 
h.«vo  N'« !;  <•. !  ;ipii;.Mis!\  .»\>Md«Hl,  while  at  the  same  time  it  contains  a  sufficient  amount  of  information 
to  hi'it'il  !^^  ,  ; -c.  t  .1  ir.cil  at  h\  its  author— nameS  ,  a  text-lxK>k  for  the  use  of  the  student  and  the 

busx  |>'.»v  •.:::.  •■,<.;." 

American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Science* 

"The  .u:;'.  -:  I;.i<  pTt<eme»J  conciselv  and  acciir.iti ',\  f>'e  pT-riciples  of  modem  sarjgexy.  The 
twok  i- a  \  .liii.il  "c  >T;e.  whivh  can  l<'  revomniendivl  i'  t'i  -t  thII"  i  f  f.nat  i  iliir  tn  thr  j^ii.  laj 
pc»ctitivMiei." 


St'/!GE/!  y  A  XD  A  XA  TOM  Y  1 1 

—  '  — 

GET  A  •  THE  NEW 

THE  BEST        iflLlTVCriCQ^rV       STANDAR.D 

Ill^stra^ted  Dictiorva^ry 

NEW  THIRD  REVISED  EDITION -1500  NEW  WORDS 

The  American    Illustrated    Medical    Dictionary.      A    New    and 

Complete  Dictionary  of  the  terms  used  ii)  Medicine,  Siirger\',  Den- 
tistry, Pharmacy,  Chemistf)',  and  kindred  branches,  With  tables  of 
Arteries,  Muscles,  Nerves,  Veins,  etc.;  of  Racilh,  Bacteria,  etc.; 
ICponymic  Tables  of  Diseases.  Operations.  Stains,  Tests,  etc.  By 
W.  A.  Newman  Dorland,  M.D.     I^r-^e  octavo,  798  pages. 

Flexible  leather,  $4.50  net ;  with  tliumb  index,  $5.00  net 

Howard  A.  Kelly,  N.D.. 

Profffsor  of  GyHtcotogy^  Jckm  Hafkimt  Univtrsi/y,  Baltimore. 

"  Pf.  Dorland's  Diiiionsry  irt  admirable.     It  i»  to  well  jjotteri  up  and    ii  such  convenient  siie. 
No  errors  h»vc  beeti  (ouml  in  m\  use  of  it. " 

Golebiewski  and  Bailey's 
Accident  Diseases 

Atlas  and  Epitome  of  Diseases  Caused  by  Accidents.  By  Dr. 
Ed.  Golkbikwski,  of  Berlin,  Edited,  with  additions,  by  Pearce 
Bailey,  M.D.  Consulting  Neurologist  to  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  New 
York  City.  With  71  colored  figures  on  40  plates.  143  text-cuts,  and 
549  P^ges  of  text.     Cloth.  ^4.00  net     In  Saunders*  Hand- Atlas  Series. 

The  MedkAl  Record.  New  York 

•■  l"his  volume  is  upon  an  important  and  only  recently  syslrfnatited  subject,  which  is 
growing  in  extent  all  the  time.     Thf  pictorial  part  of  the  book  is  very  sntisfnctory." 

HelfericK  aivd  Bloodgood's 
Fractures  and  Dislocations 

Atlas  and   Epitome  of  Traumatic   Fractures  and   Dislocations. 

By  Prof.  Dr.  H.  Helferich,  of  Greifswald.  Prussia.  Edited,  with 
adtiitions.  by  Joseph  C.  Bi.cx)ixioOD,  M.D.,  Associate  in  Surgery, 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  lialtimore.  From  the  Fifth  Rnnscd  and 
Enlarged  German  fuiition.  216  colored  figures  on  64  lithographic 
plates,  190  text-cuts,  and  .353  pages  of  text 

Cloth.  53  00  net.     /«  Saunders' A/las  Series. 

Nedic&l  New*.  N«w  York 

•  The  auitjof  and  editor  linve  made  »  most  SDCccaaful  effort  to  arrange  the  illustrationa  that  the 
Inlerprdaliott  uf  wltat  they  arc  inteodcd  to  pmcnl  ia  exceedingly  easy." 
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SyirNDE/lS'  BOOKS  OJV 


S\iltacrv  acrvd  Coley's 
Abdomirval  Herrua^s 

Atlas  and  Epitome  of  Abdominal  hernias.  By  Pr.  Del  G.  Scl- 
TAN,  of  Goltingcn.  I'Iditcd,  with  additions,  by  Wm.  B.  Colev,  M.D., 
Clinical  Lecturer  and  Instructor  in  Surgery,  Columbia  Uni\-eTsit>'.  New 
York.     1 19  illustrations,  36  in  colors,  and  277  pages  of  text 

Cloth.  <i3.oo  net     /»  Sounder/  Hand-Atlas  Srrus^ 

Robcrl  H.  M.  Dkwbftrn,  M.D.. 

P'rf'x'iior  t/  Su/xrrr  ami  of  SkrfKtti  AttmUwn-,  .\V»   )«v#  P^fycBmir. 

I  hAvc  ^{'triit  »FVcnil  interest tni;  hilars  nvrr  it  to-day,  and  shall  wtlliqcty  rin.uwauid  il  to  Biy 
i-U«mr«  at  thp  pn|\rlipi».-  CoUc^r  and  rltewhfrr  " 

Warren's  Pathology  and  Therapeutics 

Surgrical  Pathology  and  Therapeutics.  By  J.  Coluxs  \Vakren\ 
M.D..  LL.D..  F.R.C.S  (Hon.),  Professor  of  Surgery.  Han-ard  Medi- 
cal Schot^l.  Octavo,  873  pages;  136  il  lustrations,  33  in  colors. 
With  an  Appendix  on  Surgical  Diagnosis  and  Regional  Bactcnolog\*, 
Qoth.  55,00  net ;  Sheep  or  Half  Morocco,  ^OO  net, 
SECOND  EDITION.  WITH  AN  APPENDIX 
Rm»«II  Put.  NA. 
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ZuckerkdLndl  and  DaLCostdL's 
Operoctive  S\irgery 

ADOPTED  BY  THE  U.  S.  ARJ4Y 

Atlas  and  Epitome  of  Operative  Surier>'.     By  Dk.  O.  ZpcUBt- 
KANDU  of  \lerma.     Edhcd,  with  additions,  b>'  J.  Chalmdcs  DaCosta, 
M.D..  rrofessor  of  tbe  Ptifkciples  of  Surgeiy  and  Onicri  Safsciy; 
JcAerson  Mcdkal  College.  PhiU.     40  oolaitd  ph*cs,  37S 
and  4to  pages  of  text     Oath.  S3> 50  net     tm  Sammdtn^  MUs  StwitL. 

mxmm  mtmi.  tvohovoblv  he  vised  a?vi»  orcaivt 

Nmi  Y«rk  Medical  iowaal. 

"  We  \»Lim  €d  ae  atbrt  w«r^  imtm  Ok 
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McClellan's  Art  Anatomy 


Anatomy  in  Its  Relation  to  Art.  An  Exposition  of  the  Bones  and  Muscles 
of  the  Human  Body,  with  Reference  to  their  Influence  upon  its  Actions  and 
External  Form.  By  George  McClellan,  M.D.,  l*rofessor  of  Anatomy, 
Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts.  Quarto,  9  by  \\}i  inches.  With 
338  original  drawings  and  photographs,  and  260  pages  of  text. 

Dark  Blue  Vellum,  $10.00  net ;  Half  Russia.  j;i2.oo  net. 

Howard  Pyle,  in  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Journal 

"  The  book  is  one  of  the  best  and  the  most  thorouKh  text-books  of  artistic  anatomy  which  it  has  been 
the  writer's  fortune  to  fall  upon  and,  as  a  text-book,  it  ought  to  make  iu  way  into  the  field  for  which  it 
is  intended." 


McClellan*s  Res(ional  Anatomy    rourtii  Revi.ed  EdHion 

Regional  Anatomy  in  Its  Relations  to  Medicine  and  Surgery.  By  George 
McClellan,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy,  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the 
Fine  Arts.  Two  quartos,  884  pages  of  text  ;  97  full-page  chromolithographic 
plates  of  original  dissections.       Cloth,  $12.00  net  ;  Half  Russia,  $15.00  net. 

British  Medical  Journal 

"  The  illustrations  are  perfectly  correct  anatomical  studies,  and  do  not  reproduce  the  inaccuracies 
which  experience  has  taught  us  to  look  for  in  works  of  a  similar  kind.  Some  of  the  plates,  especially 
those  of  the  anatomy  of  the  chest,  are  of  great  excellence." 


Senn    on    Tumors  second  Revised  Edition 

Pathology  and  Surgical  Treatment  off  Tumors.  By  Nicholas  Senn, 
M.D.,  Ph.D.,  LL.l).,  Professor  of  Surgery,  Rush  Medical  College,  Chicago. 
Handsome  octavo,  718  pages,  with  478  engravings,  including  12  full-page 
colored  plates.  Cloth,  $5.00  net  ;  Sheep  or  Half  Morocco,  $6.00  net. 

Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association 

"  The  most  exhaustive  of  any  recent  b<K)k  in  English  on  this  subject.  It  is  well  illustrated  and  will 
d()ub(les!>  remain  us  the  principal  monograph  on  the  subject  for  some  years." 


Macdonald's  Diagnosis  and  Treatment 

A  Clinical  Text-Boole  off  Surgical  Diagnosis  and  Treatment.    By  J.  W. 

M.\t  i)OXALi>,  M.I).  Kdin.,  F.R.C.S.  (Kdin.),  Professor  Kmeritus  of  the  Prac- 
tice of  Surgery  and  of  Clinical  Surger)'  in  Hamline  University,  Minneapolis. 
Octavo,  798  pages,  illus.     Cloth,  #5.00  net ;  Sheep  or  Half  Mor.,  jft6.oo  net. 

British  Medical  Journal 

"  Care  has  been  taken  to  lay  down  rules  for  a  systematic  and  comprehensive  examination  of  each  case 
ns  it  presents  itself,  and  the  mo!>t  advanced  and  approved  methods  of  clinical  investigation  in  surgical 
practice  are  fully  described  " 
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Haynes'  Anatomy 

A  MaaiMl  of  Asatofliy.  By  Isvuic  S.  Havnes.  M.D..  Professor  of  Trac* 
tiatl  Anatomy,  Coroell  Uiuvernty  Medical  College.  Octa\'o,  680  pa;re^ 
with  43  dia^ams  and  134  full-pa^e  half-tones.  Cloth,  ^50  net. 

"  Tfaik  book  it  the  wwlc  <jI  a  pncticaJ  ioatrBCtor— one  «4k>  kfMws  br  czpeneacc  tbe  m]nire> 
■wnu  vf  the  mrcrac^  Mndeni,  and  tk  able  10  Beet  tbeae  reqaircBwnta  ia  a  ^^esy  aatialactanr 
way."—  Tke  Mt4u*i Kecmd.  ^rw  i'vfk. 

American  Pocket  Dictionary 

The  Americaa  Pocket  Medical  Ofctioury.  Edited  by  \V.  A.  Newman 
DoKLAKD,  A.M.,  M.D..  Assistant  Obstetrician,. Hospital  of  the  University  uX 
Pennsylvania,  etc.  566  pag:es.  Full  leather,  limp,  with  ^old  edges,  $1.00 
net;  with  patent  thumb  index,  ^1.25  neL 

"  I  an  strork  at  <KK-e  wrtfa  admiration  at  the  cotnpart  uze  and  aitracti%-«  exterior.  I  can  recuci»- 
■Mrnd  it  lu  oar  ctudcnts  without  reserve."— Jam b«  W.  Holi^kd.  M.D..  Prtfestmr  i^  Mtedtcai 
Ckfmtttty  »nd  Tvxuotofy.  and  Otam ,  Jf^erton  MeduaJ  C<Mege.  Plulmdelpkim. 

Beck's  Fractures 

Fractures  By  Carl  Beck,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Surgery,  New  York  Post- 
graduate Medical  School  and  Hospital.  With  an  Appendix  on  the  Practical 
Use  of  the  Rontgen  Rays.    335  pages.  170  illustrations.         Cloth,  $3.50  net. 

"  The  uae  of  the  ri>-«  with  it^  technic  is  (ally  explained .  and  th«-  practica]  points  are  broac1«t  out 
with  a  tbor</u|chiM:M  that  rorriik  high  praiMr  "■—  T*/-  Mfdtcal  Rfcord,  Sew  Yotk. 

Barton  and  Wells*  Medical  Thesaurus         smmUst  i.««id 

A  TheMurus  of  Medical  Words  and  Phrases.  I>y  Wilfred  M.  R.xkton. 
M  l>  .  Assi'-unt  t<»  I'rofcsvor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,  and  Lec- 
turer on  I'harrnary.  ( icor;;rtf*wn  Inivcrsjty.  Washinjrton.  I).  C.  :  and  W.\lthk 
,\.  \\  I  I  i>.  M.  1)..  Demonstrator  of  I^ryn;:olojry.  (icorgctown  L'niversity. 
Wa^hiri-ton.  I).  (  .  i2mo  of  534  pages.  Flexible  leather.  5250  net  :  with 
thumb  m<lcx.  f  3  00  net. 

Stoney's  Surgical  Technic  New^idTiUS^ 

Bacteriology  and  Surgical  Technic  for  Nurses.  V>\  E.mily  M.  A.  Stom  > . 
^ii;>*r.:.t«-n<!*nt  at  the  Carney  Hospital.  South  lioston.  Mass.  Revised  \>\ 
I  1--  :i:  .:•  I<  (.I'.niiin.  .M.  I)..  Surgeon.  <f  .New  York.  i2mo,  266  pagc>. 
ili..  tr.ijc  .  51.50  net. 

•  I  >..  ■ .  ,  t  ■^.•,•1  •.•.;,!..l  ni'i«.t  a. «  urai»lx  .111-:  ■;(  :  •  ■ia'.>  \«nli«.ut  the  saperfluoas  rea<]ing 
»!..,'  -.       !•«■.    .•..(.    .'.n!  .     NuTM-   •.» :       :.:.■:  '.M-  tHKik  oi  the  greatest  vaicr.  "   - 

I, ;    •.,..    .    .if,  I  II     '  t  .:  k,:ifu 

Grant  on  Face,  Mouth,  and  Jaws 

A  rext-lk>ok  of  the  Surgical  Principles  and  Surgical  Diseases  of  the 
rate,  .Mouth,  and  Jaws.     I  .r  Dental  ."^itui!'  :::>■.     \\\  H.  Horace  tiRANj. 

,\.\1..MI>     I'r..:«  >-sor  >■!  .Surg- ry  .iiii  •■:  < ' /.  .■~'i.r^t-r\ .  Hospital  C*>'.lege 

1.'  M' iii.  ;..■  .  (  >i  :,i\..  ■.;  231  i.,i.<i-.  wit:. '^  .  .UNtr.ili.i:j-s.  Clotli.  $2.50  net. 
"  I  I  •     1-  f..  i:-  •     !'.!   '-,..1,  ;v  v;;i  (. ,  .,.,.'  .  ., .,'  \Vt  rt-if>mmfii«l  '.he  work  to  thoae  for 
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Warwick  and  TunstalFs  First  Aid 

FIret  AW  to  the  Injured  and  Sick.  By  F.  J.  Warwick,  B.A.,  M.B. 
CanUb.,  Associate  of  King's  College,  London  ;  and  A.  C.  Tunstall,  M.D., 
F.R.C.S.  Edin.,  Surgeon-Captain  Commanding  the  East  London  Volunteer 
Brigade  Bearer  Company.     i6mo  of  232  pages  and  nearly  200  illustrations. 

Cloth,  1 1. 00  net 

**  Contains  a  great  deal  of  valuable  information  well  and  tenely  e:q>re«ed.  It  will  prove 
especially  useful  to  the  volunteer  first  aid  and  hospital  corps  men  of  the  National  Guani."-* 
Journal  American  Medical  Association. 

Beck's  S\irgical  Asepsis 

A  Manual  of  Surgical  Asepsis.  By  Carl  Beck,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Sur- 
gery, New  York  Post-graduate  Medical  School  and  Hospital.  306  pages  ;  65 
text-illustrations  and  12  fiiU-page  plates.  Cloth,  $1.25  net. 

••  The  book  is  well  written.  The  data  are  clearly  and  concisely  given.  The  facu  are  well 
arranged.  It  is  well  worth  reading  to  the  student,  the  physician  in  general  practice,  and  the 
surgeon."— i^M/oM  MedictU  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Pye's  Bandaging 

Elementary  Bandaging  and  Surgical  Dressing.  With  Directions  con- 
cerning the  Immediate  Treatment  of  Cases  of  Emergency.  By  Walter 
Pye,  F.R.C.S.,  late  Surgeon  to  St.  Marys  Hospital,  London.  Small  i2mo, 
over  80  illustradons.  Cloth,  flexible  covers,  75  cts.  net. 

"  The  authcr  writes  well,  the  diagrams  are  clear,  and  the  book  itself  b  small  and  portable, 
although  the  paper  and  type  are  good." — British  Medical  Journal. 

Sennas  Syllabus  of  Surgery 

A  Syllabus  of  Lectures  on  the  Practice  of  Surgery.  Arranged  in  con- 
formity with  "American  Text-Book  of  Surgery."  By  Nicholas  Senn, 
M.D.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Surgery,  Rush  Medical  College,  Chicago. 

Cloth,  11.50  net. 

"  The  author  has  evidently  spared  no  pains  in  making  his  Syllabus  thoroughly  comprehensive, 
and  has  added  new  matter  and  alluded  to  the  most  recent  authors  and  operations.  Full  refer- 
ences are  also  given  to  all  requisite  deuils  of  surgical  anatomy  and  pathoTog)-."— ^rthjA  Medi- 
cal Journal. 

Keen*S  Operation  Blank,  second  Edition.  ILevlsed  Form 
An  Operation  Blank,  with  Lists  of  Instruments,  etc.  Required  in  Various 
Operations.  Prepared  by  Wm.  W.  Keen,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.C.S.  (Hon.),  Pro- 
fessor of  the  Principles  of  Surgery  and  of  Clinical  Surgery,  Jefferson  Medical 
College,  Philadelphia.     Price  per  pad,  blanks  for  fifty  operations,  50  cts.  net 

"  Will  ser\'e  a  useful  purpose  for  the  surgeon  in  reminding  him  of  the  deUils  of  preparation  for 
the  patient  and  the  room  as  well  as  for  the  instruments,  dressings,  and  antiseptics  needed." 
— I^ew  York  Mfdical  Record. 

Keen  on  the  Surgery  of  TypKoid 

The  Surgical  Complications  and  Sequels  of  Typhoid  Fever.    By  Wm.  W. 

Kee.s,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.C.S.  (Hon.),  Professor  of  the  Principles  of  Surgery 
and  of  Clinical  Surgery,  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  etc. 
Octavo  volume  of  386  pages,  illustrated.  Cloth,  I3.00  net. 

•'  Every  surgical  incident  which  can  occur  during  or  after  typhoid  fever  is  amply  discussed  and 
fully  illustrated  by  cases.  .  .  .  The  book  will  t>e  useful  both  to  the  surgeon  and  physician."— 
The  Practitioner,  London. 
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Moore's  Orthopedic  Surgery 

A  Manual  of  Orthopedic  Surgery.     By  James  E.  Moore,  M.D.,  Professor 

of  Clinical  Surgery,  University  of  Minnesota,  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

Octavo  of  356  pages,  handsomely  illustrated.  Cloth,  $2.50  net. 

"  The  book  is  eminently  practical.  It  is  a  safe  Kuidc  in  the  understandinip  and  treatment  of 
orthopedic  cases.    Should  be  owned  by  e\'ery  surgei  n  and  practitioner."— /I«»a/j  0/ Surgery. 

Nancrede*s  Anatomy  and   Dissection.     Ediiron 

Essentials   of    Anatomy  and    Manual   off   Practical    Dissection.     By 

Charles  B.  Nancrede,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Surgery  and  of  Clinical  Surgery, 

University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor.     Post-octavo  ;  500  pages,  with  full-page 

lithographic  plates  in  colors,  and  nearly  200  illustrations. 

Extra  Cloth  (or  Oilcloth  for  the  dissecting-room),  $2 .00  net. 

"  The  plates  are  of  more  than  ordinar)-  excellence,  and  are  of  especial  value  to  students  in  their 
work  in  the  dissecting-room."— yoNrita/  0/  the  AmericoH  Medical  Association. 

Nancrede*s  Principles  of  Surgery 

Lectures  on  the  Principles  of  Surgery.    By  Chas.  B.  Nancrede,  M.D., 

LL.D.,  Professor  of  Surgery  and  of  Clinical  Surgery,  University  of  Michigan, 

Ann  Arbor.     Octavo,  398  pages,  illustrated.  Cloth,  %2. 50  net. 

"  We  can  strongly  recommend  this  book  to  all  students  and  those  who  would  see  something 
of  the  scientific  foundation  upon  which  the  art  of  suricery  is  built." — Quartet  ly  Medical  lout  hoi, 
Sheffield,  England. 

Nancrede's  Essentials  of  Anatomy.    s«ilSh*E^n 

Essentials  off  Anatomy,  including  the  Anatomy  of  the  Viscera.  By  Chas. 
B.  Nancrede,  M.D.,  I^rofessor  of  Surger>'  and  of  Clinical  Surgery,  University 
of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Crown  octavo,  388  pages  ;  180  cuts.  With  an 
Appendix  containing  over  60  illustrations  of  the  osteolog)'  of  the  body.  Based 
on  (j'fov  s  AttatotHy.         Cloth,  $1.00  net.     //i  .s'tiunt/rrs'  (2uestion  Compftids. 

"  TIk-  qiusiions  have  been  wisely  selected,  and  the  answers  accurately  and  concisely  given." — 
I  nixfuity  Medical  Magazine. 

Martinis  Essentials  of  Surgery.     ^^•Rlvi^"**"' 

Essentials  off  Surgery.  Containing  also  \'enereal  Diseases,  Surgical  Land- 
marks. Minor  and  Operative  Surgery,  and  a  complete  description,  with  illus- 
trations, of  the  Handkerchief  and  Roller  Handaj;es.  IJy  Edw.aru  Martin, 
A.M..  M.D.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Sur^^ery,  Iniversity  of  Pennsylvania,  etc. 
Crown  octavo,  338  pages,  illustrated.  With  an  Appendix  on  Antiseptic  Sur- 
gery, etc.  Cloth,  i^i.oo  net.      ///  .'<aundt-rs   Question  Compends. 

"  Wiitti-ti  to  assist  the  student,  it  will  be  of  un<loiil'U-(l  v.iliie  to  the  practitioner,  containing  as  it 
<1<>(-  tin-  issoncc  of  surjfiral  wotlc."— //im/hm  Mfdiral  and  Siit  gical  Joutnat. 

Martin's  Essentials  of  Minor  Surgery*  Band- 
aging,  and  Venereal    Diseases.      ^^'^^^Edi^on''*'*** 

Essentials  of  Minor  Surgery,  Bandaging,  and  Venereal  Diseases.    By 

I'.iuvAKi)  Martin,  A.M.,  M.l).,  Trofcssor  of  Clinical  .Surgery,  I'niversity  of 
Pennsylvania,  etc.   Crown  octavo,  i66paj,'cs,  with  78  illustrations. 

Cloth.  SI. 00  net.     In  .launders    Question  Compends. 

"  Tbr  lust  cotidensaiion  of  tiie  sul)jccts  of  wiiicli  il  tri-als  >et  placed  l>eforc the  profession  "— 
The  .Mfdical  .\>us,  Philadelphia. 
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